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T H E 


PREFACE. 


T H E Mi/iJ vf Ma^ is, as it were, by its Nature firuated between its and 

rt'j/ Creatures notliing, according to ^ St. Auftin^ being dho\c \t b\u C, ( ) rior be- a . ii 
iieath it but BoJy, But as the gtcil blcvation it obtains above all kiu, 

no hindrance to its uniting with them, aiide\cn to its Depending, atui a h-ir, npua a'^^*' 

Piece of Aljtter lb, notwithltanding the inliniic diltancc betw’een the 6brem<v/ /v/yv and ili/ [^’’..'<''^* 1 ’, , 
Humane Minf the htter is immediately and molt intimately united with the Aw/ZiV. Tins I dl Jill* u,':'! 
Union exalts the Mind above all, things ; ’tis this which gi\cs it Lite and Light, and all iis II ip- 1 , 1 ! i 
pinefs : i\iid oL this Union it is St. Aujlin Ipeaks in very many Plates ot hisWoiks, a^ oT 
which is molt Natural and Eflcmial to it ; On the contrary, the Union it has with the lk>dy eaC““|,'||j 
tremely debafes it, and is at this Day the Principal Caulc ot' all its Krrouis and its MileiiLS. iirllniil * 


tor cll. 7>. 2 ^. in Joan, Quod rarionali aniim mdiub cll, omnibus conlccnricntibus, DcTb dl. 


).iin ( rtM 


Ido not wonder that the \ulgar p.irt of Men, or that the Ut\ithen Vl<i/v/',f!rrr lliould only 
confider in the Soul its Relation and Union will) the Body, without atknovvIe\lging any Uiiii n 
or Relation that it lias to G 0 D : But 1 admire that the ('/>/•;/?/,/« Vhihjtfho t^ who uu(;ht to pre- 
fer the Spirit of GO /'» to thcAI//;,/ ol yll<///, Mofet to Arijh't/r, St. Ai/Jii/t to any wretehed 
C-Oinmentatoiir upon an Ih-jilr/i 1 /',/ /,//■< r. Ihould ugard theSoul rather as the Iwv;/ of the Bo- 
dy, tlian as made in and/r tlic t Image rj Li 0 1> •, that is, accoiJing to St. Aujlin^ for i /•,?//' •, f Ad i|v 
to which alone She is immediately united. 'Tis true, tlie Soul is united to the Buie, aiid is la'" (nmli- 
naturally the Foim of it ^ hut ’tis likewile tiuc, that (he is united to (»' 0 n in a much tiriflei 
and morediential manner. The Relation (he has to her Body might have w/ been : But hir"XT'i!t'* 
Relation to G 01) is to cflcntial, that ’tis impofliblc to conceive (iOD Ihould create a Spiiii ud loiV ’ 
without it. Iul.ft,imii 

. , , . . rjtion.iilh ; 

tjujfc omnu per ipljm, led ad iplam non, nifi anima rationalis. iraque fubOaniia rarionalis 6c jvr iTfim fada tfl, ad 'j)(jin non 
eft cr.iiii uI!j natura imerptdiu. I ih. j/nr. •* t.-. . i i^t, RcTtiffimc diiitur fatlus ad Imaeincm & similitudiiicni IXi, iv.ii eiiiin ,ilit< r 
incommutabilem vt nrarcm poflci incnic conlpiccrc. Pc vtr, 


It is evident that GOP can have no other End of aOing than Himfelf-, that He cannot create 
Spirits hut to hiae and /eve Him -, that he can neither give them any Knew/e , nor impr^ls 
upon them any Love, but what o /v, and /(Vti/r /.< HimfeTl\ hut He might h.ive lelus’d tu unite 
to Bodies thofe Spirits which He has united. Thcrelore the Relation ol our Minds to (it) 7) i.. 
Natural, Nccdlary, and abiblutely Indifpplible ; But their Relation to our Bei/ies, thougli Nu- 
tiii.i/^ is not of ablolute Necelfity, nor of indifpcnfiblc Obligation. 

This is not a proper place to alledge all the Authorities and Argumeiiis which might induce 
ns to believe. That it’s more dfcntial to the Mind to be united to G 0 1) than to a Buiy. Th.at 
would carry us cnit too iar. Toexpole thisTruth in itsjultl.ight,it would be iiecelTiry toovcriluoiv 
the principal Foundations of Pr/g,;/7 i to explaih ihc Cerrupiwns ej Sin-, tocncounler 

what is/n/y/j named Experience-, and to argue againlt the Prejudices and Delufioiis of the Sen- 
l-v'-. So that to give the common fort of Men a perle£l Knovviedge of it, is not to eafie a T.i ,k 
.IS m.iy he undertakeu in a Preface. 

Howeter, 'tis not difficult to make it out to Attentive Pcifons, and fuel) as’are skill’d mT/ne 
Pii/.j.l'vy: Per they need only be put ni Mind, That lince the 11"/// of GO 7.) Uegii/nin //'vA',/- 
/•e c/ a// things, it is more congtnial to the Nature of the Soul to be united \oGOI' by the 

i i-ri. a/ei/gc ef i ruih, and by the I eve ej G.of than to be united to the Body ; lince ’iis ccrta.n, 
s li .ihovefaid, that GO 7' created Spirits more ibr the Knowledge and Love (-i llim tiuii'lor 
he \:fi-?!!r:g Bodies. This Argument is inllantly able to llartle Minds .niy whit eiiligliined, to 
endcr them attentive, and altetwards to convince them. But ’tis morally iinpoHille lor .lh//,/y 
mni-Jsd ii) bldli and Blorxl, whole Kn icle.lge goes no larther tlun their .Vcfl/of, to he ever 
i;x’d with liieli kind of Healbiiings. No I’looG will leive tliele People, but Ihch a>i)itybe 
even and hanJ/eJ, lince cveiy thing leems ch///,'<7/(.// that makes not lonie Imptelhon on titeir 

Sv..tG. 


The 



The PREFACE. 

*•' M i]v'<\ 7 j,e Firfl M in's S/// l:j> fo weakncd the Union of our Mind with G 0 1\ that none but thofe 
[ Ih\>n ;> jrl Mi/hl cnlj^btncd^ tan perceive it; For ’cis an imaginary Union in 

j , . b 7i Op;;i!<., wbj bliU'ily follow the Juda^mc/its of the Senjr; and M-tin/:s of ll:c 7V///a/o\ 

^ ‘ cli, f j,il, roh.acr, nai ipfi vciiuti, fjUJc limilirudu & imjgo p.irns fjpieiuu dn itur. Au^uf], hb. /.v/p, OV’’. ui litt' 

Oil tl-... comrjty, it lu-. lb ffaiigtlincJ the Soul's Union with the Body, ,is r--. mike us think 
ilii.le uv; i-jris <_.t our lLI\i.. hut ouc finglc SuWbiKt ; or rather, has (b enllavM i;> to uirSenli-s 
aid kali,o.,N, a, topeiluadc us our Ik'iiy is the P/v/t, //>,// oh the lut' R.v/s whareol tve aic om- 

It I\e uaili ler tlie diflbreiit Occupations of Men, we (lull hate all the Rcalbn in the IV .il l >0 
la In il 1; i\e this lo rriLan and grols a Notion of themlclves. For whereas they all Inte lb 
A, ,/i. 1; 1 ihe /’(/pr/a./rot their ikv//^ ; and are coiiBantly labouring to grow haimier or ni,,]- 
(S |„. I i oadd it he lupposM they let not a greater value on the &,//, and the Goods o| ii, i|,ju 
"Il lU- M/a’/, and the (iomK ol that, when wc find them almoll always employ'd alioui tlrnps 
Klaib ;; to the /. and kldoin or nevei thinking on ihofc that are ablblutely iiccellarv to tl’e 

pe .1 Lt luaf] <;( diij A/Z/cr f ’ ^ 

I he gteatell part of Mankind lay the-mfclves out with lb much Indullrv- and Pains meielv for 
tiie.S,///,// o! a wiculied Liie, and to leave their Children Ibine ucte'irirv lor the 

I'u leU aion <jt their Bodies. 

Sia 1, as hv tlieir goal hy///;7<- or kW of £////>, are freed Horn that Necdlitv, d.v no Let- 
tv; nuiiilelthy their Bulincls and bmploymcnts, that they look upon the Was the Ail’/Wpvt 
ot ih-ir Being ; lluniing. Dancing, Gaming, Feiilling, are their ordinary Occupations. Their 
Sou! ,;i..iv.. the ,S/.trot Bie.r Body ellecms and cherillics all thelb l\zYr/,jh;uv/t,, though 
wholly unuoithy ol H/r. But Iiecaiile thcir Body is related to all things fenfihic, thei'Av/ is libt 
only the Slave ol their Bo,h\ but through m means, and tor in fake, ol all things lenllhlc like 
Uilei 1 m Us hy the /f s/>' tb.at they are united to their Uelations, their Friends their C'itv 
il l I (;ll.te, and .ill letilihle Goods:, the Pielervatiun of width Hems as ntceflary and valiuhlcas 
01 ih,n oiMi Iking. Thus the C/a; of their Fortunes, and rhe IV/w ot ilicreafing'them 
liieir torCdoiy .n d (ii indeur, hulics and imploys them iiilinitely more than th” Pejltilioii 

ol ill. If Soul. 

lu'ii M//.I I Ao//,v.v, ,iid Deal.is in Wii, fpeiul moie than one half of their Lite in AUions 
//.o.'o Ann)!./!, M- lilt h , IS g.ne us Kcalon to tlfnik their Health, tlieir KlLites, and Renutations 
arct<( kiiaicr C oiiLaii tiiait ilic IVrtcUion of their Minds. ^ ’ 

flicv (huly iiiorc acquifc .1 OimcrujlCirundcur in the Imagination ol‘ others, than to give 
' ^ VVardiobe oF their Brjirt, 


tbeir Klird ^Mcatir Koicc and ( (-ttipRlienfion. I'hey make a 
vvhci\!ii tliev huddle, vv'uliout ihder or i^ijhrztticn^ whatever bears 


certain C haraacr of Lrar/t 


O’y i line ill. wli.lUvcr tan appear hut Rare and F.v/;W//w;j, and pjovi.ke otheis to admire 

ihling thol'c Cabinets fill’d with Rt'/a.if and Vi/> ujitiet, wILh 


Noll (.' 
iM.i !<hi 

IP. ji If,M 
fit! , ( D. I 
liVIM IF, I 
t I iUI I ( 1 

( ' III li.ii: 
Dl(l\ 

A ' r , 

/; I . //', ", 


I'll 111 . fill a dmi.ition lies in relLmhling thofe 

line iK.iliirg, iiuly kn!’ ex \ hut derive their VVorili It vm ham \\ W'ff/on, or Chame- and 

li.ey lardy l.il i ur Oa make their Mind jccuratc, and to ugulatc ihe Motiens of tlieir Heart.' 

Ot it (houkl CM le thought from hence. tIs»»Meii arc intirvly ij^nvtant that they havi- i ?i<,/ 
.irJ A- u tills Itieir .S, /o' is the ft /m /pal fart of thcirBcing. They have too hecii a/iin and i.riln 
' ct iiv II, c d, 1 oth Ity Ucalon and 1 xpericnce, that 'tis no lb conlidcrahle an Adv'antage to live in W 
paiuta//, A/H/anu’. .ind //< .///-, the fpace of a lew Years i and in genuai that ill i 

all tlutaiepellelsd by Means, and Or the lake of the Body, MelmJ^inary-MAtJoiTm 
iiLic (.iMsIs. I hey Flow 'tis Utter to he JuJ] than Rnh, to he Rotfamib I A Thin Learned Is 
h.ivc.i l.ndyai.d [’i/ui/ai/r/f^ M/nd, tliaii to have a Brisk and Athve Body. Thele arc Truth- 
ir.d,!tl\ imppiued Ml tlnj Mind, and /njalMy diicover’d whenever Menpicafe to attend to them 
Un/A,, tot iidtance, who excAs his lle/e lor his 6,avy/;/iyr, might have perceiv’d, if he would’ 
tti.ii itv.is an Ret) litter lor a Rau-Uo,je, ora kircyheund. Alexander, lb celebrated iiiHiltory 
for Ins ll/ajh/c/it Rbl/er/es. heard lotntiimes from Itis molt Rci/r'd Reajen the lame Reoroachis 
■Is I ///,//;/> and Ih/tvts. ill fpight ol tlie confus’d Noilc of a furrounding (,'rowd ol' Flatterers 

Lc roiiltl lUit If In m inlliailtsrr .-I,,,/:. i r 


I , 

M, „ ||1 

1 . I 

I’ll t Flu 

It lltl' l.> (V , 
I'lMl !puc 
H l)>< inks 

I niHiI I . 
Jll.lIM <'| 
\n ' I t <Mili; 
I IjHt.iiv!; 


And Cfjar, when lie pjls d the Riduon, could not help maniitliing Lw Btd'e)riu./rd LMlhb'tcr 
titled him, when at lalt he had relolv’d toJa<nJiie the Liberty ol his Country tt 
t Tlie Soul however united very (Iridly to the Body, is nevcrthclefs united to GOD- and at 


mtrv to his Ambition. 

— — 7-i^r’'' vnvwvujr, i!> iicvcjuiLifis unitcJ to GOD- and at 

very timeol ber jccetvmg by her Body the lively and contus’d Senjations her Pallioiis iiilDire 
her, ihe receives Iroin the tienial pididing over her Undcrllanding, the KnotUedee 

'</■ iyy.m\ Irrp^nlarit/er. When her treacherous Body deceives licr, (JOD undeceives 
icr. When it indulges, He wounds her. When it gives ha Incenfe and Applaulls He ftrikes 
lier uivyaid with fmarting Rcmorles, and condemns her hy the Manilbllatioii ol' a’moie Pure 


that 
11110 
I I 

her, 

lief ^ ^ 

.nid Holy law than that uF thcFldli, which llic has obey'd. 

Icnnl.u-. Ihiuidc tu rdimndci, fed non liquidc omnet audiunt. Omnes unde volunt confulunt, fed non femner ourd 
iitir. C'-rf. S. Akf^. tih. ic. c.tp, 26. itinjAr 

"p ' -I 'n.v.w./|7- needcd'not that the Seyth/ans IJiould have come to teach him his Duty in a lltanrc 
, L.u guage : He knew from ti/m who teaches the bxytlaan,, and the molt Barbarous Alatwns, the 

rccGfica, rcc Utina, nee taiharaverius, finecris Sdingu* orgamr, fine tlrcpiiu’ fylb- 

Rules 
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Rules of Juftice which he ou^hr to follow. The of Truth, which tnligNfm the n'oihl 
enhghtned him alfo ^ and the ^ wa’ of Nature, whicli I’^-aks ncitlier in Greek nor Seythmn^ m r ' 
Barbiirian Dia/ei/, fpoke to him, as to the rdt of the \\ orld, in a molt clear and molt iniclliei 
I'lc Language. In vain did the upbraid him with his Cor.duft ^ their Words Itiuek no 
deeper than his Ears : And G OD i:ot Ipeakiiig hem' to his ficaii ^ or rather, G OD Ipeaking to li s 
Heart, vvhillt he heard only the S< y!hi<im\ who but provok'd his Pallions, and lb led him out < ! 
himfelt, he heard not the Tnnh^ though loud as Thunder, nor law ;/y 1,/^//, tliuugli u 

pierc’d him through and through. ‘ 

’Tis true, our Union with GO I'* Jimi/nffef and weakens proportion.ibly, .is our . //sv tviih 
■things leniil.'le jhrnglhens and increates 5 but ’tis impollible the tinmer Union Ihould licabliiliuelv 
lolt without the deltruetion of our Being ; For huweter thole who are immers’d in Vive, and 
drench d in Plcalures\ are infenfible to Truth, they arc notwiihiianding united to ir, ’ > // nuhnn 
never delerts them, "ris they thatdelert it ; Its / ly^ht lliines in l\i/ Ot,/s, but docs not always ‘ii'J*' "’le 
difpcll it i as the Light of the 5 /m furrounds theA////./, and ilmie that nv/tf, thounh it n.s.ivlo 

e,u neither. ' 

al'' 1 j 1 I < t - 

citlas. Au^. in Pfal. 2$. Nam ctiam fol iHc &: vidcnti's fjcicm illvii\r.it cxc\ , .uuUtln’i Col pr.ilons ell, ih\ pi.r k .ii.K - ^ 

cjL i>ic cic Sapientia Dei Dominus J. C. ubiquc prikn^ quui uhiqur dk vciit 4 % ubiiiuc lapicmui. m Ir, r. ^s. 

The cjfc is the firnc with llic I '/UGri of our JJ/z/./Miih the / 3 . Iv. 'I'h it I av/ // lA t f ,is 
ta(t as the c/hcr we have w'tli Up,/ ifhrtvjU ^ but ii is iK\k‘r ijuitc dillohM, hut by our Dciih : / 

For thougli we were as eiilighined, and a^ diiing.ig'tl iiuin all tilings icnlible, .in the Ap, //.’m' ilkin- 
ielves, yet AJam's Fall would ncceilitate ii.s to a IXpcndeiice f>n the Budy • and uc (In uld ./dv!w 
a Law of our Flefh conltantly oppofing and warring againlt the Law uf uur aMiiivl. ih/' goi), 

m 7; / n >/ h 

the Eody.^ ought to k underflood aaorJing to our ()d/n.n \ way cf Concej't/on : Foi inJec,/ ou) Mm/ c.in he mmedfotcU uioted /'> G O 1 ) .7/) ; 
that is ^ can tmly defend on none but GOD. And if n be united ti\ <> de}K-nd un th Bojy^ fh hcaujc ih M ill j GOD tiat 

Vnion or Dependence ejflcac'ms. Wknh will eajil) be eomen ‘d m the .Sequel of ff h It 7^;. 

Proportionably as the inciva (Is its Union with (»' 0 i\ it grows and nnc/iarh 
nous., Ih and more cjpacioits \ liiicc 'tis tioiii ibis Union it duivcsall its IViledioii. f>ii 

the o;her liJe, it becomes corrupt^ blinJ^ tecak., and by ilie lame degices, as its Uni- 

on with its Body con oborates and iiicrcafes •, becaulc this is the Source ot all its InijkileLfiun. 

Thus a Man, w ho ///t^’rxof all things by his 5 V/^cj^ who on all accounts puriiies the MdhPis 01^.,,, ^'”^!,., 
his Pajjions ^ who has no other than Sc/ijiblc Pt'rccj>tivn\\ and lo\cs only fLittennp c o <///// i»ef(us til, 
is in the mod wretched State of Mind imaginable; a.s being inhnitely remote inaii i/v/z/i and nnro ic 4- 
fromhisCXn./. Bur when a Man judges of things but by the pure Ideas of the Mind, cartiuUy 
avoids the contiis d An//c of the Creavures, and retiring into liimlUf, heats his Sovereign I'eiv Jrr 
in the culm Silence of die Senies and Palhoius, he cannot pollibly^tall into Ktiour. tjiMnu) jV 

inG\trc 41 

que fubduccrc intentionem mtntit a torporis ftnlibus poruir. Aug. de Imm ot. Amw. 1. ic. 

G 0 D never deceives tbofe who interroj^ote I Jim ]sy 1 ferioiis Application,and an entire ch/;\'VT 
fwncA' Mind towards Him ; though He does not always make them hear His /\nUveis. Hut 
when the Mind, by \ts Aver/ion from GO J>, dirtuHs it felf abroad; wht*n it courulis only its 
Body, to be iiiltrucKd in the Truth, and only lillens to its 5 r///c’j, fn/ag/no//i'nr^ and J^///^vyf, 
which talk to it everlaitingly, it mult inevitably be eugigVl in Krrour. IVtJJon/., I ruth., rt/lel/i- 
in., and happinejs., are not Goods to be hop’d for Horn the Body. Tlterc is none, except ON \i 
that is above us, and ihym whom we receive our Being, who can make it peite£t. 

This is what wc are taught by thefe admirable Wordsol St. Aujhn : KtetntdWiJdom, fivs he, I’nmi- 
is the Principle oj all Inte/lellu il Creatures., tCacb pctjl/hn^ tniniutably the Jante., never cea/e\ 
jpeak to the niojl fee rrt and inio.ird Reajon of his Creel utes., to convert them towtu'd? their Vruui 
pic : Bciiiufe nothing hut the Intuition cf Kternal W tjdom., whteb gives Being to Spirit can give jncnu lii- 
them^ as we tnay (ay, the Aeevmphjhing Stroke., and the ut/nojl Perjctlwn they arcc,ipahlc of. pienria 

quod piin- 

cipium manens in fc incnmnuitabiliter, nullo modo cefTat occulta infpirarione vccaiionii Icqui ci creaturar, cui printipiuii) ch, ut n,i;- 
vcftatur ad id cx quo cH, quod alitcrformata ac perfetta cfTe non polfir. Lib. i. de Gen. ad Litter, ch, $0. 

Il 7 ;r/; tee fee GOD us He /y, tee flaill he like Him., fays the Apoltle Sr. John. By tint 
Intuition of Kternal fruth^ wc lliall be rais’d to that degree of Grandeur to which all Spiiiui- 
al C features tend by the Necclhty ot their Nature. But whillt wc live on Earth, the II 1 /ght ol * 

the Body drags down the Mind., withdraws it continually item the Prdence ol’ ('f(C\ or that milts d 
Internal laght which illuminates it, inake-s perpetual Fflays to JortiJie its Union with oioms 

Objeth'., andcoinpells it to reprelcnt th/nrs., not as they are tn them/elves. }>nt according lu lii. ‘i'';''”''*'' 
RC/M/./7 they bear to the P/yy‘rf, ;//<-// of life. 

cil. Job. Ep. I. ih. f. 2. Corpus qiicd corrumpitur, a^^^rravat ammam. Sap. y. vj, Tmena inhabitano ticpniini (ciiliim mulri 
cugitanicm, dirfkilc aftimamus qua in rerra funt, ik qua: In profpe^u hint invenimus cum laborc. Sap. y. 1 

The Btxly, according to the Wife Alan., fills the Mind with fuch a fnultirudc of' Senfniont, 
that it becomes unable to di(co\er the moll obvious thing, s ; the Sigbf of ihe Body dj/le!> and dif 
lipatcs that of the Mtnd ; fo that the Eye of the Soul h.is gicat Difficulty diftiiiclly to perceive 
dny Truth, whillt the E)e of tlie Body is imploy’d in the Difcovciv; which evidences, that all . 

Trnriis 
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} Dojs Tiutl.^ are Pyund out, and all Sciences Icarn’d merely by the Attention of the Mind. TO/ being 
Ml itsKrv;//'// and Conveffion unto G01\ who is ouronly Tutour^ who only can imbuftus 

Truth, by ilu Manifclhtion of His oun Subjlancc^ as St. il/(/?/;7 1 fpcaks. 

( uo, ^ |x.r (’V!cm Inrcllig^ihiMict luccra omnia. i.So/. Infiniuvit nobi^ animam humanam ncn?c^ctari, non ifluniinarL 

u> n bcaiifu art, niTj ab ipl'a lubftanui Dei. Ait^ujl, in Jd\ 

From all which it is niattiflft, that ’tis our Duty conftantly to withftand the Oppofition the 
Bflly mako a^’ainll the Mimi ; and to accuftom oiir fdves by degrees to dishcficvc the Reports 
oiir Stniei tnake totKcriing all circumambient Ibxlies, which they alway s rcprelcait, as worthy of 
«iur Application and Fflcem, becaule we mult never make Scnfible thi/i^s iIk Olwil of our 
'I'Iioui’IH',, or the Suhjeft of our Fimployment : Tis one of the Truths tvhich the P.iernalWif- 
tiij 4 ut',- /// Iceiiis willing to teach us by Flis f/rca/vj./r/car. Fc-r, after having exalted a Ser/ib/e Body to 
pdhhle to be conceiv’d, He gave us to underltand, bv’the ]g)Mmny He re- 
ni'ii ' *'y Ignominy of the Noblelt of alf Senfible things, w'hat 

•olum M <■ brill-nipt we ought to hate fbrall Scnfible Obiccls.' ’Tis poflibly for the lame Rcalbnthat St. Pa/// 
h i.. laid I/e /./inn not f L S S H RlS T after the Hejk For ’tis not the Hejh if CHRIS T 
fu.ii': ti-jii- y\(. mult coiifider, but the Spirit tail’d under the Flelli. Caro im fuit, quodhabebat attertde, non 

lVh.itever is a Vijible and Serif ble l^aturc in our L 0 R D, inerits 
not our Ador.nwn •, but kcaulc of the UiBon witli the IV 0 R D, which can only be the Objeft 
fa< i.li.’.rcm, (at ihc Mind. 

lal tV ip 

(uiM !'. Iiiinnn a-/ ns <,>ncnciic <i f|iifaurque (c propter Ipfiim deprefienr, &: non teneri fcnfibu?, quibus vidennir ilU miranda: fed ad 
irHtiicrturn (hIht cv( Ian-, fiinul demonUrani, & quanta l.ic polfit, iJe cur lure taeiat, &. quam j\irvi p^ndat. Au^. 2 . de Ord, 0 , ^ Trdtl. 
»1 fuiii.2^, tr (ico^novimub Iccuiidum carucm Chrillum, )am non Iccundum carncm novjmus. 2adCoi. 

It is abfolutely necc'ffary for thofc who ddire toliecomc Wife and Happ)\ to be wholly con- 
viiicM, and as it were piend with whatl havefaid. Tis not enough that they believe me on 
my Word, or that they he contented by the glimpfe of a tranfitory Lights 'lis ncccHary they 
thould know it hy a thoufand Experiences, and as many undeniable Demonltrations. Thefe are 
Things to be engraven indelibly on their Mind, to l)c madeprefent to their Thoughts in all their 
Studies, and in all ilic Buhnels and Employs of Lite. 

Such as will njke tlie Pains tb read the Work I here ofter to the Publitk with any Application 
f '( Ihoughr, will, if 1 milt ike not, enter into fuch a Frame and Temper of Mind ; For we have 
level, il w.n s demonltraied, that our ImHginjtion^ and PaJJions^ are abfolutely ulelefs to 

ibc Difl'ouryrti /Lv//' ;irul H.iphne/s'^ that on the contrary, they dazle and leduce us on all 
f>Gc:> lions and in gcni.ral, that all the Notices the Mind receives through the or by Means 
<d h rnc Motion^ excited In the Boil\\ are all JoIfcmX with reference to thcO/yW/z repre- 

Ibnicd by them-, though they arc" extremely tfeful x6 PreJct'VtUwn ot xhc Boifj, and the 
' that arc related to it. 

Iji this \V<jrk we cntounicr feveral t;7v;//*r, clnedally fuch as have been of longed Growth, of 
univeilal Kecepti«An, and have caus'd thcgre*aie(t Df order in the AMndi^ and we Ihew that they 
alm(>(t all proceed frorti the Mtnd's 1 Wv)» u'ith tiic hodv. W« offer in diverfe places to make 
i\\itJli/h{ Icnfiblc of ixsSLiuery and Dependence on all Senfible things, in order to awaken it 
tiom its Leiharcy^ and to put it upon attempting ns Dc/ivcriincc, 

Nor do we ult latlslVd with a bare Expofition of our Rumblings ^ but moreover explain the 
Wic/fct l fir y\hnd. We don’t, tor Inftancc, inlilt upon a long Enumeration of all the parti- 
(ulir Eirours oi'wx Scnfes and Imagination ‘,\mx clneHy dwell upon the Catfesoi'xMhhr/mrs. 
And in the Explication cd thefe K/(/^///Vx, and the General Erronrs we fall into, weexpofe all at 
one \ ievv an inhnite Number of particular Errours whercunto we are obnoxious : So that the Sub- 
let of this Deatfe is the Whole Ahnd of Mm. We confider it in it fclf with its Relation to 
ilr Body, and with its Relation to G O D. We examine the Nature of all its Faculties ^ we 
point out the Ulcs to be made of them tor the atoiding Errour. In tine, we explain molt of the 
things we thought ncceHary tc our ad\ ancing in the Knowledge vj M A N, 

fhc fined, the molt dUigluful, and molt neccllary KnoiMge, is undoubtedly that of Our 
Sehrs. Of all Humane Sciences, that concerning Mm is the melt worthy of Man ^ and yet this 
IS none of the molt improv'd and molt finiilfd Science that wc have. The Vulgar pan of Men 
negled it wholly : Among the Pfetenders to Science there are very few which apply to it and 
much fewer whole Application is fuccefsful. The ^c; 7 r;w// 7 ;’ even of thofe who go for Men cf 
Pa//i\ ha\e but a confus’d Fetception of the EHenrial Difference between the Sou/ and Body. 
St. Aifin himIclE who has fo admirably diltinguilh'd thefe two Beings, confeffes it was long 
belure he could dilco\er it. And though it mult be acknowledg’d he has better explain’d rhe Pro- 
perties (d tile Soul and Body, than all that went before him, or have come after him, to our pre- 
leiit Age 1 , yet it were to k wilh’d he bad not attributed to the Bodies that are atoutus, all the 
Syijib/e :tlmljtfrs we ncrceive by m^ns of them : For, in brief; they are not clearly contain’d in 
the Idui which he had of Mattg. Infomuch that we may pretty confidently fay, I'hc Diffe- 
rence betxcecn the Mind and Body., till of late Years, was never fufficiently and dearly known. 

home there arc who fency to thenilelvcs they very locll knoxn the Nature of the Mtnd. Many 
others are perluaded, ’tis mpoffiHe to know any thing of it. Laltly, the greateft Number of all 
lee not ot what tfe that Knowledge could k, and rherelbre delpilc it. But all thefe lb com* 
tno:i Upuuons are rather the Effetis ol the hrtagination and Inclination of Men, than tlic Confe- 

quences 



Be PREF;4Ct 

qutnccs of a Oar and Dijlialf ricte of their Mind ; and proceed from their /cc/zW an tlneafl- 
ncfi and Regret to retire into themfelves, there to difcover their Weaknefles and Mrmities • ai^ 
thdi heii^ pleas d with Curious Enquiries and gayer fort of Sciences. Being aiways Ahoad 
they arc inlenfible of the Dijordcn that happen at Home within themfelves. They think all’s rieht’ 
N^anfctheiesa^/^ on their 5«//, and find fault with thofe who knowing their Diltem^r’ 
bc^ to Remedies, faying, they make themfelves fuk, heaufe they tiy for iurr. ’ 

But thefe Great Ge«//«V, who pierce into the moft MyflerioM Seerett of Nature, who lift 
thcmlelves in Opinion as high as Heaven, and defeend to the bottom of the ought to re^ 
membw uibat they Thefe great ObjeOs, it may be, do but d«le them. The Mind muft 
iicccU depart out of it lelf, to compafs fo many things j and this it can't do without rcatterino 
us Force. t j ^ 

Men came not mto the World to be Aftronomers, QxChvmiJh, to fpend their whole Life at 
the end of a lelejcope j or labouring at a Vurnace, to deduce trifling Confluences from their 
taintul Obfervations. Grant that an Aftronomer made the firft Dilcoveria of Continent and 
Sea, and Mounains in the Moon-, that he firft obferv’d the Spots that circuit upon thcSwir and 
tliat he bad exattlv calculated their Motiont : Suppofe that a Ch/mift had found out, at length the 
Swet of fixing ilwrirn', or of making the A/heft, wherewith Van^kelmont boalfed to dilfolvc 
all Bodies ; VVhat are they the wifer oi^appicr for all this > It, perhaps, has fet them up in 
Reputation with the World j but if they would reflea upon it, they would find that Reputa- 
tion did but increafe their Bondage. 

Aftronomy, Chyntiftry, and molt of the other Sciences, may be look’d on as proper Divertilc- 
meuts for a Gentleman. But Men fhould never be enamour’d with their Gayrty, nor prefer them 
betwe Om Science of Humane Nature ; For though the IniMination fixes a certain Idea of Great- 



nounct of AX things according to its Internal Li^ht, without hearkening to the talle and con- 
msd f rrJ/tfot Its Sen/es and Imagination-, and whilft it examines all Humane Sciences by the 
fare Light of Truth, which enlightens it, We doubt not to affimi it will diflfteem molt of 
them, and fet a greater Price on nhat which teaches us to knovo ourfehes, than on all the other 
put together. 

Therefore we choofe rather to advife fucli as wifh well to Truth, to judge of the Subjea of 
tnis Tw/^ by t\\t Refponfes thw (hall receiw from the Solvere hjhktlcr of all McrL after 
by fome5(frw«f Reflexions, than to tordblltoem with a loiw anticipa- 
ting Difcourfe, which perbps they might look on Common^plact Matter, or the Vam Orna- 
ments o\ a Prelace. It they are perfuaded this is a Subjea worthy their Study and Application, 
vye defirc theni once more not to judge of the Things contain’d in it, by the good or //’Manner 
they are exprefsd in, but ftiU to retire into themjelves, and there to hm fhe Tecljthm they 
arc to jollov), and to judge by. ’ 

Bcing thusfliUy perfuaded, that Men annot teach one another^ and that thofe who hear us m\xcw 
learn not he Truths we tpeak to their Eai^ milcft at the fame time, He who taught them us, 
manifeft them likewife to their Mind : We think our felves farther obli^d to advertilb the Read- ho- 

trs. that would oroHt bv thi.s. not to rr^Hinic nn mir WrsrA /Nil** I I miliem ali> 



9 ^ ’i Vn , , V ^ meuiwuon, wc inoukl liow-minc. 

^cr be very lorry that others lliould be contented with the Remembrance and Belief wiiliout the Admoncre 

Knoto/edge of out Notions j and faU into Errour, for toant of Underftanding us, or bctaulc 

have fc/r’d before them. ^ ’’"'Ikt lircp 

turn vocis 


n 6 n fit innis qui dcccar, inanis fit flrn)irus noftcr. Am In ltdn 

T, led uou cum vidctis. Si intdlcxiftis, fratres, diihun dl & cordi veftro. Munui Dei 


turn vocis 
nortrar, fi 


cor vdlrum 
ttdiU, 40 , 


A 11 j’ « , nDiirjT, II 

Andiws ^ me faftus, intelleftut ner quern > Dixit aliejuis & ad 
i en in«lliRcmia. Amkft.Jt^nn, 

That prefumptuous Tride of feme of the Uarned, who* demand our Belief upon their Word 
lixms intolemblc : They arc angry with us for Interrogating GOD, when once they have fpokc 
to US, b^ufe they Interrogate Him not themfelves. fliey grow warm upon every Oppofition to 
their Opinions, rcaumng an ahfolute Preference fhould he given to the AJ/Y/x and Krkneh of 
their hefore^eP#/-^ Light of Truth, which illuminates the Mind. 

We am, Thanks to GOD, yere nmiote from this way of proceeding, though it be often 
chargd upon la We demand indeed a Re&nation to Matters if Fall, and the Experiments we 
produc^ beetle thefe are thine not learn’dhy the Applying the Mind to Sovereign and Vmver. 

Jal Reafon.B\X as to Truths difcoverable in the True Ideas of things, which the Eternal Wif. 

to tis m our moft inward and fecrcc Reafon^ herein we expr^y caution jgjinft 
rdting upon wtat we have thought of them, as judging if no fmaU Qinie thus to equalise our^fr^.iPiT 
fclvcs vviih G op, by ufurping a Power over thcMuids of Men. ^ ^ “^!^/ 

The chief Reaion why we arc fo earneftly defirous, that thofe who read* this Work bring all 
poflible Applicat^ along with them, is, that we are willing to be reprehend^ for the tauln 
mteve been guilty of : For we pretend not to be Lifalliblfc We have fo ffria an Union with 
miomonsiDependence on out Body, that wc arc juftly apprehenlive, left Ve have fbmerimes 

miftaken 



rkF KB F A C E. 

miftakcn fiotfe wherewith if fills the for the ?ureVoicc of Truths which 

fpeaks to the I nderfi undine. 

Were it GOD only whofpoke, and did we judge only according to what we heard, we might 
SioHiudio perhaps fty in the words of our LORD, Af I hear I judge ^ and tny Judgment U luft. But wc 
dc have a B(*dy that fpeaks /owder than GOD Himfelf, but never fpeaks the Truth. We*1iayc Se/J 
judicium ^ yilikhmrupts tlmlVords of GOD, which are all Truth: and we have Pridr^ which em- 
boldens us to judge without ftayirffi for the Wordr of Truths which ought to be the Rule of all 
ejuU non our Judgments, hor the principal Caufe of our Errours, is, that our Judgments reach firther 
qusrovo^ than (xir P;//Y Intellelhtal Tirceptions. Wherefore I intieat thofe to whom GOD (hall dllcover 
my Wandrings^ to put me in tne Ktght Way ^ that fb this Treat if e^ which I offer as, an Effay^ 
han, wfiofc SubjeQ is Well worthy the Application of Men, may by degrees arrive to its Perfeilion. 

* * This Undertaking was at firft ettempted only with defi^ of inltrufting iny felf : But fome 
Perfons being of Opinion it might be ofufe, if publillfd, ithe willinger fubmitted to their Rea- 
fons^ becauie one of the principal lb well fuited with the delire I had of advantaging my ftlf. 
The heft mcans^ feid they, of being injorm^d in any Matter^ is to conmunicate our Opinions about 
it to the Learned. This cmickens our own Attention^ as well as provokes theirs. Sometimes 
they have different Profpem, and make other Difeoveries oi' Truths ^ fometimes they pulh on 
certain Enquiries^ whicn we out of Lazinefs have neglefted, or for want of Strength and Courage 
have Jeferted. % 

And upon this Profpeft of Benefiting my fcif and fome others^ I run the hazard of being an 
Author. But that my Hopes may not prove abortive, I throw in this Precaution^ Tliat a Man 
(hould not be prefently diicourag^d, though he meet with things that run counter to Common 
Opinions i which he has all his Life long believ’d, and found generally approved by all Men irt 
all Ages of the World. For they are T1)eje I ^mverfil Errours I more elpecially ftrive to extirpate* ' 
Were Men throughly enlightned. Vniverfal Approbation but the cafe 

is quite contrary. him therefore be once for all re-minded, that nothing but Reafon ought 
to prefide over the Judgments we pafs on all Humane Opinions ^ which havenorelatidhtoErz/fr.* 
of which GOD alone informs us in a quite different way, from that of our difeovering Natural 
things. Let him Retire into himfeif and prefs near to that which perpetually With-^ 
in^ to the end his Reafon may be more and more enlightned. Let him induftrioully avoid all thofe 
t(H) lively Se^ations^ and all the Cofttmotions oj the Sout^ which fill the Capacity of the Mind* 
For the leaft Noifty or Glimmering of Light fometimes difturbs the View of the Mind : And 
therefore ’:is good to avoid all thefe things, though not abfblutely neceffary. And if after all the 
ilruggles he can make, he finds himfelt unable to withlland the continual Impreffions that tus 
Body, and the Prqudices of ChildJhood, make upon his Imagination : rccourfc to Prayer is need- 
ful, that GOD may afford thofe Suppli^ wherewith his own Strength cannot furnifh himj 
Qui hoc failing ft ill to reftft bis Senfes. For that ought to be the perpetual Employment of thofe, 
viSnt non who in4mitation of St. Aufthy have a great love foxTruthy 

foteft.orct 

oc tg;it uc pofle mmatiur, ncc ad hominein difniitatorem fwlfet, ut quod not Ic^c Icgat. fed ad Dcum Salvatorcm, ut quod non valet 
vilrat. fptft. II a. cm. 12. Su|»piex^ itii qui lunicn cncndi accendit, actendatut intdiigat. Ctmf. £^, fW. Nullo modo 

rcfilbtur Corpwii fcnlibui ^ qu« nobs facnuifTinni dl*, ft pa cot iiDifttt pUf^t vulocnb^quc bUndimur. £/. 72. 
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F. MALEBRANCHE'S 


TREATISE, 

C^O N C E R N I N G 

The Search after Truth. 

BOOK the FIRST 

Concerning The 

Errors of the Senses. 

CHAP. I. 

I. Of the Niitare and Properties of the U n n t k s r a n d i n <5. 

II. Of the Nature and Properties of the Will, and wherein the Liber- 
ty of the S i) u i. conjtfls. 


E rror i> the Vmverjal_ Caurc of tlic Mifcry of Mankiflcl \ ’tis the cornipt Principle 
that has ProdiicM Evil iu the World; ’'1 is this which breeds and therilhes inour 
Soul, all the F.vils that alTliilliisi and we niiiU never hope tocftablilh a folid and 
real Happiticfs, bur by lerioully labouring to avoid it. 

Wc are taughr by the Holy Scriptures, that Men arc only mifcrahlc, bccaufo they arc 
Sinners, and Criminals and they would neither be Sinners, nor Crimiiuls, did they not make 
thcralelves Slaves to Sia, by caking part with E.rtor. 

Ifit be true then, T\nt l-.rrm is the Source of all the Miferics of Men, ’tis very rcafonablc 
that Men Ihould endeavour to free thcnifclves from it ; and certainly their Endeavour would 
not be altogether unprofitable, and imrcwaided, though it met not with all the Succefs that 
they could wilh. ^ It Men fliould not hereby become Inlalliblc, yet they would be much Icfs fub- 
jc<a to be Deceiv’d ; and though they obtain’d not an abroluic Deliverance from their Evils, they 
would however avoid a great part of them. An intire Felicity ought not to be expefted in this 
Life, lincein this Mortal State there can be no Prctcufions to Infallibility j but thc’Endeavoiir 
againll Error Ihould be eaniell: and continual, bccaulc the Dclirc of being freed from Mifcry is 
incclFant. In a word, as wc fervently defirc Happinefs, without the hopes of it; fowc 
Ihould ever indufh ioully tend towards Infallibility, without jiretcnding to it. 

It Ihould not be imagin’d there is much Difficulty to be undergone in the Scorch of Truth ■ ’I'is 
but opening the Eyes, becoming Attentive, and exadiy obfervin^ fomc Rules wcfhall give in the 
♦ following Difcourlc. An exadfnefs of Thought has fcarce any thing painful in itj ’tis not a *. tec tie 
flavery, as the Imagination reprefents it, and though wc meet with fomc Difficulty at firff, yet wc 6tt. Bmt. 
find Satisfeftion enough to rccompenfe otir Pains ; for at lafF, ’tis this only which enlightens us, 
and guides us into Truth. 

Butnottofpendtime in preparing the Mind of the Reader, whom 'tis much more juft to be- 
lieve, lufficicntly, of himfelf, difpos’d to the Search of Truths let us examine the Caulcs and Na- 
ture of our /y-rwr •, and lince the Method of examining things by confidcring them in their Biith, 
andOngme, is the moll regular and pcrfpicuous, and ferves better than others to give ns a tho 
rougluKnowlcdge of them, let us try to put it here in Praaitc. 

.. Tjlf. Miud ofMan, being neither Material nor Extended, is undoubtedly a fimplc Subftance,iii- ofth ih- 
diviliblc, and withoutany CompolitionofPansi Notwithllanding it has been the Cuftom to di- we(SPro- 
ftinguilh in it two Fatuities, namely, the Vnderfiandijig and the ID//, which itisncccfraryinthcl^'^''''^/ 
nrft place to cxplaim For it feems that the Notions oiTdca’s .^k•u have of thelc two Faculties arc 
nptlo clear or diftindl as they ought to be. ’ 

li But 
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But bccaufe thcfc Idea’s are very Abftraft, and fall not under the Imagination, it feems not 
amifs to expreft them by the Rcfcmblancc they bear to the Properties belong to 
beinacafictobc Imagin’d, wi)l render the potions which nuyconv^fttlyk apply, 4 to th^fc 
two vVords 'Vndtrfiandiffg more dittinft, and alfo more familiar to'Vs^ only this CaU'* 

tion muft be obfervM, that thcfc Refemblances betwixt the Mind and Matter, are not perfcftly 
juft ^ And that thcfc two kinds of Beings arc only compar’d in order to make the Mind more At- 
tentive, and to make others as it were, JhifthU of our meaning. 

Matter, or Extenfion, contains in it two Properties or Faculties*, the firft Faculty is that of 
rcceivingdiflcrcntUgwrcs and thcfccoiKl isitscajracity of being mov’d: In like manner the Mind 
of Man includes two Faculties:; the firft, which is tlic Vndtrjtdnding^ is tliat of receiving many 
Idea’s, that is, of perceiving many things *, the fecond, which is ,the [K;//, is the Faculty ot re- 
ceiving many Inclinations, or of WdLn^ dilfercnt things. We will begin with ah explication of 
the Rcfemblances the firft of the Faculties belonging to Matter^ has to the firft of the two Facul- 
ties appertaining to the Mi>!d. 

F.xteniioii is capalilc of admitting two kinds of Figures, The one is only External, as the Round- 
nefs of a piece of Wax, the other is Internal, and is'^culiar to all the Uttlo parts the Wax is com- 
pos'd of*, for it is moft cerfain that all the little parts which go to the Com^fition of*a piece of 
Wax, arc of a Figure very different from ihofc, which conftitutc a piece of Iron. Therefore 1 
call that which is external, barely arnl 1 term the internal Figure, Con^guraxlon^ which 

is peculiarly ncceliary to the Wax to make it what it is. 

So likewife it may be faid that the Idea’s of the Soul are of two forts, taking the name of Idtx 
in general for whatever the Mind immediately perceives* The firllgivc Us a Reprefentation of 
foinething without Us, as of a or an Houfe, c>f. The fecond reprefent to Us only wliat 

we find within Us, as our Senfations, rUajhc^ or the the like. For wefhall makeitplain 
hereatter, that thefc laft Idea’s arc only a mangier of the Mind’s cxifihfg *, and for that reafon I call 
them the Afodifuatlofis of the Mind. 

'riuis alfo the Inclinations of the Soul inidit be call’d Afodlfcations of the fame Soul : For it be- 
ing itlanifcft tlmt the Inclination of the Will is a mamur of cxifitng of the Soui, it might be term’d 
a Modtfutition of the Soiil ; jull as Motion in Bodies, lacing a y^anneroi' rxjfii^got thofe Bodies^ 
might hcTaid to be a of^lattcr• Notwithftanding 1 do not term the Inclinations of 

the Will, or the Motions of Matter, Afo.hfcanons.^ forasmuch as both thofe Inclinations, and 
iliofc Motions have commonly a reference lofomctlung that’s external*, for the W/wa/zWftand 
related unto OVW, and the have a reference to fome fe pa rate Body. But the kigMreszTkA 

Confg/ir^ttjorts oi \]0{\k% and the Se^jf^uiojf of the Soul have no ncccfTiry redation toany thing with- 
out. For as a Figure is roiiiul when all the external parts of a Body arc equally diftant from one 
ot its parts, which vve call the Centre, without relation to any thing external ^ fo all the Senfa- 
lalioiis we arc capable of, might have their rubfiftcncc, though there were no outward ubjeft in the 
World : Tiicir In try iiicl'idcs not any ncccflliry relation to the Bodies w'hich feemto caufe them, as 
we fiiall clfewhcre prove*, and they arc nothing but the vnySonly modify’d in fuch, or Inch a 
manner ^ fo that they arc properly Modifications of the Soul. Let me then take leave tx) name 
them (b, ill order to cxidain my (elf. 

ThefirK, and principal Agreement, or RefembUnccy that is found betwixt the Faculty which 
Matter has of receiving diTcrent Figures, and dilfercnt Configurations *, and that which the Soul 
has of receiving ditleicnt Idea’s, and^iftcrent Modifications is this. That as the Faculty of rc- 
ccivingdiKeicnt Hgviics, and difleient Configurations in Bodies, is intivclY pa fivry and contains 
nothinr, at all of Aaioii, lb the Faculty of receiving difTerent Idea’s, and different Modifications in 
the Mind, is altogether H/hf and includes no Adion at all. I call that Faculty or Capacity, 
rfie Si)ul has of receiving all thcfc things, the UNDERSTANDING. 

Whence vve ought to conclude, That’tis the Vnderjfaridiag which *, fince’tis only its 

hulinefs to receive tile Idea’s of Objefts: For, for the Soul to perceive an Object, andtoicccivc 
the Idea which u'prefcnrs it, is one and tlie fame thing: ’T is alfo the Vnderftafiding which per- 
ceives the Modifications of the Soul, lince I mean by this word VndtrJlAudingy that paflive Faculty 
of the Soul, by mcansof which it receives all the different MoMfeatienj it is capable of. For it is 
tlic fainc tiling tor the Soul to receive a mode of cxijtcriccy which we call pa/;/, as to perceive Pain, 
hnee it lias no otlicr way oircceivirg Pain, than by the Perception of it ^ whence it may be inferr’d, 
that ’tis the VtiderfiAndiny that tmagines the Objcds that arc abfent, and is / /./Wr of thofe that 
arc preient *, and that the Sfnfa and Imaginationy arc nothing but the Vnderjl(wd.ngy perceiving Ob- 
jcds by the Organs of the Body, as fhall be explain’d hereatter. 

But bccaufe in the Senfation of Fain, or any thing elfe, Men generally perceive it by the media- 
tion of the Organs of they cuftomaiily fay they arc the Senfes which perceive it, without 
knowing diftiadly what it is they mean by the word Senfe: They fancy there is fome Faculty di- 
ftiiid from the Soul, which renders It, or the Body capable of Senfation, as believing the Organs, 
of Senfe do really participate of our Perceptions. They imagine the Body is fo alUftant to the 
Mind, in its Senfations, thatifthcMiiKl was feparatc from the Body, it could have no Senfation 
at all. But thefc thoughts arc the effeds ot Prejudice *, and bccaufe in the State we art in, Vrearc 
fntfible of nothing but through the ufc of the Inftruments of Senfe, as fhall be thewn clfewlierc 
more at large. ’Tis by way of accommodating my fclf to the ordinary way of Speaking that I 
lay, in the Procefs of my Difcouiic, the Senfes perceive \ but by the word Senfe 1 mean nothing 
but that palfive Faculty of the Soul bcforc-mcniion’d, that is, the Undcrltanding perceiving 
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thkg, on occafron of what happens in the Organs of her Body, according to the Inflkution of Na- 
ture, as ihaU be explain'd in another place. 

The othlr Rcfemblonce bct>^'ecn thepaffive Faculty of the Soul, and that of Matter, is this, 

That as Matter receiver no real alteration by die change which happens in its Figure I mean, for 
inftance, that as Wav receives no conlidcrablc change by becoraiiiB; Round or Stfudn ^ C) the Mind 
receives no change by die diverfity of IJeaN it contains^ 1 would fay, the Mind receives no conti- 
derable change though it receives the Idea of a or a CircUy in perceiving a Square, 

or a Circle. 

Again, As if may be Paid that Matter receives conridcrablc Changes, when it lofes the Configu- 
radon, pamliar to the p^irts of Wax, to take that which is proper to thofe'of Hre and Smoak, when 
the Wax is chang’d into Fire and Smoak ^ fo it may be faid that the Soul undergoes very confide-’ 
ruble Changes, whenit alters its Modifications, and fuffers after it has fth'PlcAfHre, Whence 
we ought to conclude, That are to the Soul, in a manner what arc to Matter, and 
that Configurations are to Matter, almoft what Senfutiom arc to the Soul. 

There arc ftill other Corrfepondencics betwixt the Figures and Configurations of Matter^ and 
the Idea’s and Modifications of the Afind for Matter feems to he an Image, or Rcprcfaitathe of 
the Mind, 1 mean only that there arc Properties in Matter which have fume mutual Refpeits 
between them, not unlike thofe which we find becwcx^n the Properties belonging to the Mind ^ 
though the Nature of the Mind is very dillercnt from that of Matter, as we lhall clearly lee in 
that which follows. 

From what I have laid I would have it well remember’d, That by Vnderjhwdmf^ I mean that 
fajfive Faculty the Soul has of Perceiving, chat is of receiving not only diiiercnt /deJs^ bat alfo an 
abundance oidi^entScnfationsy as Matter has a capacity ofrctciving all forts of externa! 
and internal Configaratio^v, 

The other Faculty of Matter is that of Its being capable of receiving many Motions^ and the 
other Faculty of the Soul is that Power it has of receiving many bidimtions. Let us nuke the Com- ofdhc ^u- 
pariibn between them. me and 

Asthc Author of Nature is the llnivcrfal Ciufeof all thofe Motions which we find in 
ter, foallb he is the general Caiifcof all thofe natural Inclinations which arc found in the Mind : J jj/ 
And as all Motions proceed in a right line, unlcTsothcrwifc dctcrniiii’d by the Rencounter, of Liberty. 
feme foreign and particular Caufes, which ly their Oppofition, put them into a Circular courfci 
fo all the Inclinations we receive from God, have a dired tendency, and could only aim at the 
poflefTionof Good and Truth^ were there not fomc extraneous caufe, which bi«ifs’d that natural 
Imprtjfion towards corrupt and mifcHevous Ends : Now ’f is that foreign Caufe which is die caufe of 
all our Evils, and depraves all our Inclinations. 

Tounderftand this lightly, we mult know, there’s a very conlidcrablc difference, between the 
Imfreffion or Motion the Author of Nature produces in Afattn^ and the ImprejJ'ion or Motion to- 
wards 6W in general, >vhcrcwiththe (amc Author of Nature continually infiiienccsour .sW.* For 
Matter is wholly inadive*, it has no jxiwcr of retarding, or /topping its Motion, or determining 
and turning it one way rather than another. Its Motion, as I have faid, proceeds always in a right 
line, and if at any time it is iiiiidrcd, from continuing it in that manner, it dc/lribcs the greateft 
circular Line it can, and confcquciitly that which comes ncarclt to a right, keaufe ’tis God that 
imprclTcs its Motion, and rules its Determination. But ’tis not fo with the Will, which may in 
one fenfc be faid * to be Adi^, and to have a Power in it fclfof giving a difTerent Determination * 
to the Inclination, or Imprcffion it receives from God ; for though it cannot Ibp thi^ Impreffioa, juuiiruu-^ 
it may in one fenfc caufe a Deviation to what fide it plcafcs, and thereby produce ail thofe Difor- ont, 
ders, which happen in its Inclinations, and all the Mifcrics which arc the certain and n^ceffary 
Confe<iucnts of Sin. 

So that by the Word WILL, I would Ik: conceiv’d todefign, That natural Motion or ha- 
prejfion which tarries us towards Good iwnerfal^ andfindctcrrnifPd, And 1)/ that of L I BBR T Y, I 
mean nothing more than The Power the A find has of turning that Jfnprejfion towards agreeable Objefh\ 
and terminating our natural Jntlinations upon Jome particular (jbjetf which before were loofe and undetcr^ 
mitfd^ except towards general or univcrfil Good ^ that is to fay, towards God, who is alone 
univerfal Good, fince ’tis he alone who comprehends in himfclf all Goods. 

Whence it is ealic to difeover. That though our natural Inclinations arc Voluntary, yet they 
arc not Free with that Freedom of IndilTcrencc I am fpcaking of ^ which contains a Power of wib 
ling or not willing^ or rather of willing the contrary to what our natural Inclinations carry us. For 
though it is Voluntarily and Freely thata Man loves Good ia general^ fince there is no Love but 
proceeds from the Will, and ’tis a contradidion, for the Will to fufler or con/fraint : 
However ’tis impoffiblc to'Lovc it with that Freedom I have juft explain’d, fuitc ’tis not in the 
Power of the Will not to wilh to be Happy. 

But it muft bcobferv’d, that the Mind confidcr’d under lb ftrong a bent towards Good in ge- 
neral, cannot determijne its Motion towards a particular Good, unlcfs the fame Mind, confider’d 
as fufceptiblc of Idea’s, has knowledge of that rarticular Good I would lay, to make ufc of the 
ordinary terms, that the Will is a blind Tmer^ tnat can make no advances to things but what arc 
reprefented to it by the Vnderjianding-^ fo that the Will can not diverfly determine its Propenfity 
to Good, or over-rule the Bent of his natural Inclinations, but by * commanding the scetbe 

fianding to reprcfent it to fomc particular Objed. The power then that the Will has of dccermi - 
ning its iQclmations, ncccilarily contains an ability of applying the Udcrltanding to tiic Objeds i/owx. 
fyhfcfeit Ukes. That 
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That vf hat I have laid concerning the Will, and Liberty may be better underftood, I will make it 
familiar by an Inftance; A Man reprefents to himfelf an Honour or Preferment under 4be Notion 
of a Good, which he may hope for, and immediately his Will mi/lt this Good j that is, the Imfrtjjlon 
which is continually carrying the Soul towards Univerfal and undetermin’d Good, inclines it to- 
wards this Honour \ But whereas this Honour is not the Univerlal Good, nor is confidcr’d by 
a clear and diftinft view of the Mind, as Univerfal Good, ffor the Mind can never fee clearly 
That which is not) the ImprelTion we have towards Univerfal Good is not Hope by this particular 
Good : The Mind has a tendency to go farther •, it is not aecelfarily and invincibly in Love with 
this Honour,biit is intircly at its Choice and Liberty in this refpeft. Now its Liberty confifts in this, 
that being not fully convinc’d that this Honour comprehends all the Good it is capable of Loving, 
it may fufpend both its Judgment and its Love; and thereupon, as fliall be (hewn in the Third Book, 
may, through the Union it has with thcUniverial ^f/W,or tW Being which contains all Good, think 
of other things, and confequently Love other Goocls ; Finally, it may compare all Goods toge- 
ther, and love them according to that order, in the Proportion they arc lovely, and refer them 
all to that one which contains all, and which alone is fit to fix bounds to our Love, as being the 
only one, that is capable of filling all the Capacity we have of Loving. 

Almoll the fnne thing may be Ciid of the Knowledge of Truth, as of the Love of Good. We 
Love the Knowledge ot Truth, as the Injoyment of Good, through a natural ImprelTion; and 
that ImprelTion is no more invincible, than that which carries us towards Good ; that which 
makes it fo, is only Evidence, ora perfect and intire Knowledge of thcObjea. And we have 
c-qn.ll I .ibc-i ty in our fulfe Judgment i as in our imrdinatt jiffedioni, as (hall be made to appear in the 
next Chajiter. 


CHAP. n. 

I. Of our judgment an I Riafonings. II. That they depend upon the Wilt. 
1 1 1. The Vic which Jhould be made of its Liberty on their account. 1 V. Two 
general Rules jor the avoiding Error and Sin, V. Some general ReJIe- 
tfionc upon tbofe Rules. 

^ "T T mi” lit be readily infen’d from what has been fiiid in the precedent Chapter, that the 
ct 'oiiT I Undci Handing neveryVVc, li nee it goes no farther thm I'crcrf non \ or that the Judgment} 
^ and AV.i/,w.-;.n which the Uticlci Handing makes, arc nothing but pure Perceptions; That 
jui'nei- ’lis the Will il.'iie vvhich ically by acqiiiefcing in, and voluntarily rclling upon, what 

ir.nii.. ,. (lie lliidei ll.mdiiu' rcincfents : And thus it is the Will alone which leads us into Error: But 
tins Ufjiiite-. .1 l.iii'.ir I'vplication. 

I lay then, theie is no other diflerciicc on the part of the Underftanding, between a firapic 
Pincpiioi:, a and a Rr.ifomn^, than that the Underftanding perccivcs a fimpU thing, with- 

out lelationto any thing whatfoever, by a fiinplt Perception-, that rt perceives the Relations be- 
tween two things or more, in its And laftly, that it perceives the Relations, which 
.ire betwixt the Relations of things, in its Reufonings ; wherefore all the Operations of the Under- 
H.iiuliiig,, aic nothing but /’ficfg/io/n. ' 

In I’txriviiy, for Example, twice 2, or 4, there is only a fimpU Perception, la Judging that 
twice 1 arc 4, or that twice 2 make not 5, the Underftanding only perceives the Relation of 
Tqiiality Inuiul between twice 2 and 4 ; or the Relation of Inequality laetwcen twice 2 and 5. 
lliiis the judgment, in point of the Underftanding, isonlyr/.r I'receptton of the ReUtion rohichis 
leiiti.liiivct-i toothings or more. But Reufoning is the Perception, not of the Relation which is found 
bctvccen two things or more, for that would be a judgment; but, of the ReUtion tvhich is found 
hc/irccn itia or more Rdttlons of two or more Things. Thus when 1 infer that 4 being Icfs than tf, 
twice 2 being equal to 4, arc confequently left than 6, I not only Perceive the Relation of Ine- 
quality between 2 and 1, and <s, for that would be only a Judgment; butthe Relation of Inequa- 
lity w hicli is between the Relation of twice 2 and 4, and that Relation between 4 and 6 , which 
IS a Rc,tfomng: The Underftanding then does only perceive^ and ’tis the Will alone which 
and teufons by voluntary telling upon what the Underftanding reprefents to it; as has 
been already fiiid. 

H. Notwithftaiiding, when things which come under ourConfideration, arc palpably Evident, our 
Co'-fent feems to be no longer whence we arc ready to believe that ’tis not our Jf7//but 

0>'‘‘ Underfunding that judges thereof. ^ 

„p- But that we may be fenliblc of our Error, we muft know that the things we conlider never 
cnibeWiii. appear with that Convincing Evidence, till the Underftanding has throughly examin’d all their 
Parts and Relations nccelTary to form a Judgment of them ; whereupon it happens that the IP?/?, 
which can will nothing without knowledge, can adt no longer on the Underftanding; that is, 
cannot delire the Underftauding to reprclcnt fomething new in its Objed, fince it has already 
ivonlider’d all the parts of it any ways relating to the que'ftion to be decided, it is therefore ob- 
lig’d 
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lig’d to reft upon what has been already reprefented, .and ccafc from its Agitation and Catting 
about i ’tis this Acquielccnce of the Will which is properly a Judimtjtt or Rt^fonin^. Thus be- * 
caufc this Acquiclccute or Judgment is not left Fnt^ when things fti ikc us with that Evident Con- 
viftion, we fanlie likewifc that it isnot/ Vwif/w;y. 

Butas long as there is any Obfeurity in the Subjed wc conlidcr, and we arc not perfefriy alTur’d, 
we have clilcover’d all that’s nccertary to the Refohition of the Queftion, as it molt commonly 
happens in thofe which are abftrufe and difficult, ud include many Relations i wcarc free to 
deny our Conjhir, and the /fV// may ftili command the to apply it lelf to fomething 
new ; Which makes us not fo averl'e to believe that the Jnii^rntmi wc form on fuch kind of Subjefts 
at;C rvlumary, 

Howbeit, the generality of Philofophcrs fiippofe that even the Judgments wc form upon things 
obfeure, are no ways Voluntary, and will have thcCw/iv./ to Truth in general, to beanAcfiou 
of the Vriderflandinj^y which they t'aH to diftinguilh it from the Confm to Goody 

which they attribute to the Will, and term Cot:jr,ifiis ^ but fee the canfe of their Diftimftion 
and Miftakc. 

Which is. That in this ftatc ot Lite, we otrc.i evidently perceive (iiiiie Tmihty without any 
rcafon to Doubt of them and fo the Will reniaiiis not indiHercinin the Coiifcnt it gives toTruths 
fo manifeft, as has been jull evplain’d : But 'tis not fo in point of Good, theu; being no Partkn- 
Ur Good WC know, but wc have realbn to doubt, whether wc ought to Love it. Our Palfions 
and lnclinations,which wc naturally have for Sentiblc Plcafurcs, are, though confu-i’d, yet, through 
the Corruption of our Nature, very lirong Reafuns, which render us cold and indillercnt even 
in the Love of God himlclf : And lb v\ c are nianifelHy fcnlible cf our Indiflireiicc, and arc inward- 
ly convinc’d, we make ufe of our l.-hrty in our I .oviiig G O U. 

But wedo notin like manner appichcnd that wc imploy our Iihaiy iii Corfemin^ to fruihy 
efpccially when accompanied with full Evidence .m.-/ Cffr/wi/.o'; ^ which induces us to believe our 
Confertt to Truth is not Foliintmy ; As if it was neccllary our Aetioiis Ihould lie indiiferent to be- 
come Aa/mary, and that the lilclfed did not love Gixl iiiolf IV. II,. '• f ly, without being diverted 
from it by fomething or otlicri i.i like maimer as wo Coiifent to tliat evident Pi opolition that 
ttvite % are 4, without heiug divcitcd fiom the Belief of it by any (hew of a contrary Rcafon. 

But to the end wc may tlilliikdlv dillovcr, what tlie diflerciice is Itctween the Gonlo't of the IVIIl 
to 7 ttfthy and its Confent to Good,.ij , it is 1 cquilite to know the dilR'i cacc wliich is found between 
Truth and Goodncfiy talk'll in the ordniary acceptation, and witit reference to us. That difTercncc 
conftlls in this, That we liave an Intcicft and Coiiceinin Goodnefi, but /nn/jdoes not at all 
affeft us: For /iw/jconlills only in the Relation wliidi two things or more have between them, 
but OW«<b coiililh ill tlic Relation of agrecnient which things have with our felvcsi 
which is the rcafon that the U til lias imt o./e Avlion in relpei‘t of Ti nth, w hicli is ns Acquic- km. love 
Icence in, or Confciit to, the Re|ntrentation of the Relation wliich k betwivt things ^ and that 
it hasfirff in refpeft of (.codne/l, namely, its Acquielccncc in, or Conrciit to, ilie Relation of agree- 
incut the thing has with our felvcs, aiul its Love or reiidciicy lowai Js tliat tiling, which aiflions y^ui'h,^ 
arc cxtrcanily difierent, thoagh they ate ufiMily confounded : lor there is a great deal of difle- <h’ n be 
rcncc betwixt limply Acquiefeing, and hein;’, caiiietl to love tlie tiling which tlic Mind reprc- 
fents, fincewc often Ac.jniefce in things we could gl.idly winivvcre not, and which wc have an^'"’^’ 
avcrlion to. 


Now upon a due conlideration of things, it will vilibly appear i That 'tis ever tlicIO which 
Acquiefees, not only in things if tliey be agreeable to it, but the Rcprcfenlation of things ^ and 
that the rcafon of the lf'7/’s Acqiiicfcing always in the RcpicTentation of things of the cleareft 
Evidence, is, as we have alicady laid, becaufe thcic is no larihcr Relation in them iicccflary to 
be cqnfidcr’d, whicli the Z'ndnftaridiug has not ulieady throughly dil'Liifs’d ; Ini'oinucli that ’tis, as 
it were, neced'ary for the Will to leave olf difquicting and tircing it felf in vain, and to reft fatis- 
fy’d in a full alfurancc, tliat it is not deceived, lince there is nothing left, to put tlie Vnderfland- 
ing upon a frelh Inquiry. 

This is efpccially to be obferv’d, that in the Circumttaiiccs wc arc under, wc have but a very 
imperfca Knowledge of things, and confcqucntly there is an abfolutc ncccffity wc fhould have 
this Lihtrty of Indifcrcme wliereby wc are imixiwcr'd to withold our felvcs from giving 
our Confent. 

For the better dilcovering tliis Ncccffity, it mutt be conlidcr’d, that wcarc carry’d by our 
Natural Inclinations to the unbracing Truth and Goodnefs ■, fo that the Will, never reaching after 
things, but what tlic Mind has fomc notice and appreheulion of, inuft needs piirfue that which 
hal the Face and j4fpea>.tnce of Truth and Goodneji. But becaule all that has the look ot Truth 
and Geody h not always what it appears to hej it is plain that if the Will had not this Liberty, 
but muft infallibly and have embrac’d every thing that came cioath’d wiihan 

ranee of Truth and Goodnef), it would have almoft ever been Deceived. Wlicncc probably it 
might be concluded. That the Author \t% Beingy was the of its and Seducements. m. 

We have therefore a Liberty given us by God, that wc might avoid falling into Error, and all ufe 
the Evils confequent upon Errors, by not retting witli a full 'Aifurance upn Probabilities, butf'’"“^‘^ 
only upon Truth •, that is, by commanding the Mind, with an indefatigable Application, to "urufen 
examine cvery^ing till it has fully cnlightned and uiiravell’d ail that comes under us Examina- thnwe nt- 
tions. For Truth generally comes attended with Evidence, and Evidence tonfitts in a dear w »ij^ 

C and i. 
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. and diftinft View of all the Parts and Relations of the ObjeA which are ncceflaiy to give a cer- 
tain and wdUgroundcd judgment. 

The ufe then we fhould make of our Liberty istoIMPLOY IT AS FAR AS IT 
WILL GO. That is, never to confent to any thing whatever until we arc, as it were, forc’d 
to’t, by the fccrct Reproaches of our Reafon. 

To fubmitour felves to thefalfc Appearance of Truth, is to inflavc our felvcs contrary to the 
Will of God; but honcftly to yield to tl%inv/ard Reproaches of our Reafon, which accom- 
pany the Denial of our SubmiHion unto Evidence, is to obey the Voice of Eternal Truth, which 
ipeaks wiiliin us. Here then arc T m finks founded upon what I have been faying, which arc the 
moll nccelfaryof all others, bothfor5pft«/4tit'^ Sciences and and which may be look'd 

on as the Fonndat tort of all Humane Sciences. 

The flrif which refpefts the Sciences is this : j 4 Man Jhould never give an entire Confent^ hut oniy 
Protofitions which appear fo evidently true^ that he cannot deny it them without feeling an internal Pain^ 
thefecretVphrasdingsofhis Realm: that is, without being plainly convinc’d, he would make 

/ Frru an ill life of hi^ Liberty^ in cafe he Ihould refufe to give his Confent, or would extend its Power 

' i over things where it has no Right, or jurifdidlion. 

The Second relating to Moraltty is this : yl Man ought never to fix his Love obfolutely on arry Goody 
tj he can without Pemorfie refufe to Lovett, From whence it follows, That nothing but Goa ought 
to be Loved abibliitely, and indc^acndcntly. For He alone it is, that we cannot forbear Loving in 
that Nature without an inward Rcmorfc,that is, without evident Conviftion of doing 111, upon Sup- 
polition we have arriv’d to the Knowledge of Him, through the means of Reafon or of 
Faith. 

An.ueifuy fiut it mull licic hc obfcrv’d, That when things which wx perceive come recommended with 
^ llrong Probability, we arc exircamly ready to Believe them. We feel our felves in Pain, when 
will not fulTcr Perfualion to Break in \\\yon us; infomuch that were we not very cautious, 
w'c fliould be in danger of Confenting to them, confequcntly of being Deceiv’d ; for ’tis a great 
Ciiantc, whether 'Lfuth he found entirely to agree with the Probability. And for this Reafon, I 
have cxprcfly jnil in the two Rules ; That nothing fiwuld be lonfiemed to^ without palpable Convifliony 
thut Lvil ufic would be made ofia ALvj^s Liberty in not Confienting, 

But though we lind our felvcs moll readily inclin’d to Q^nfent to a Prohability\ or a likelihood, 
yet if vve would be at the pains ot making Reflexion, whether we jxrceivc our felvcs evidently 
oblig’d to confent to it, vve fhould doubilcfs find wc were not. For if tfcis likelihood be founded 
upon the fmprcfllonsof our Senfes (a likelihood by the way that very ill defervesthe Name) a 
Man finds himll-U readily difp/os’d to yield ( onfciit to it. But Jio other Caufc can \k aflign’d for 
tliii, but fomc Paflion or general A(rc»!\ion hc has for that which affefts or concerns the Seufes, 
flufll he fnfficiemlv flicvvn in the following Difeourfe. 

But if the likelihood ])i6cccds from fomc Conformity with Truth, as ordinarily Probable No- 
tices are fiuc, taken in a tci tain Senfe; then if a Man examines his ovvnBreall, hc will find 
liirnfclf inclin’d to do two things; The one is to Believe, and the other to make forther Inquiry 
11 ill : But hc will never find himfclf lb fully perfuaded, as to think he docs evidently ill, if he does 
not Confent at all. 

Now thefe two Inclinations, a Man has in refpeft of Thinp Probable, arc very Good. ’ For He 
may and ought to give his Confent to Things Probable or Verifimilar taken in a Senfe which dc- 
notci the hnage of Tuth-^ but he ought not however to yield an entire Confent, as wc have 
p:cc.aiuion’d in the Rule ; and he muft examine all the latent lides, and fiiccs yet imdifcover’d ; 
Idas to enter fully into the Nature of the thing, and to diftinguifli what is True from what Is 
Valfc, and then to give an entire Confent if the Evidence oblige him to it. • 

Flc nuill then be well accu dom’d to diftiilguilh I'ruth from Probability, by examining himfelf 
inwardly, as I have been Explaining : For^tisfor want of this Care of Examining a Man’s fclf 
in this Nature, that he perceives himfclf Touch’d and Aflcrtcd almoll in the fame manner, by 
tvvodiflcrciu things ; For, in fine, ’tis of the grcatcll Confcqucncc to make a good ufe of this 
Liberty by perpetually bridling in our Confent, and Alfeflion to things, till we find our felvcs, 
as it were, forc'd to let them go, by the Commanding Voice of the Author of Nature, which Y 
call’d iicloic the Rcprvjaches ot our Reafon, and the Remorfe of our Confeiences. 

All the Duties ot Spiritual Beings, as well Angels as Men, confift principally in the good ufe 
of this Liberty ; and wc may fay, without any fcruple. That if they carefully Imploy their Li- 
berty, and not prepodcroufly render thcmfclvcs flaves to Lyes and Vanity, they are in the ready 
way to the greated Pcrfcftioii they arc naturally capable of; Provided, in the mean time* their 
Vnderftartdlng dands not idle, and that they are careful continually to excite it to new Dilrovc- 
1 ies, and that they render thcmfclvcs difpos’d for the Reception of greater Truths, by perpetu- 
ally Meditating on Subjeds worthy of their Attention. 

For that the Mind may advance to its Perfeftion, it will not fuffice a Man conllantly to make ufe 
of its Liberty, by Confenting to nothing at all ; like thofe Men who-takc Pride in knowing nothing, 
ill doubting and bo-gling at every thiug m Nature: Nor on the other hand mull he Confent to 
all things like many C'tiicrs, who fear nothing fomuch as to be Ignorant of any thing, and pre- 
tend to Univerfal Knowledge. But hc muft make fo good ufe of his Vnderfiandsngy by continual 
Meditations, as to find liimlelf in a Capacity of being able to Confent to what i^feprefents, with- 
out Fear or Danger of being Deceiv’d. 


CHAP. 




T I S no hard thing to forcfec that the Praftice of the Flrft Rule, which I have been 
*0 the foregoing Chapter, will not go very well down with a great part 
of Mankind j But cfpccially with thofc Imaginary Philofoplicr% who pretend to the 
Knowledge of every know nothing at all : Who pleale thcmfelvcs in talkiiic; 

Pofitively upon the raoft difficult Subjefts, and yet arc cci tainly at the fame time Ignorant in 
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Pofitively upon the raoft difficult Subjefts, and yet arc cci tainly at the fame time Ignorant 
the more Ordinary and Eafie. ^ 


Iqucftion not but they would be ready to fay with ArijMc, That Abfolutc Ceruifity h no t 
where to be lought for, but in the A'^iicmaticks That P^jy/icks avid A Ural Philofophy arc fuch Sci- Th An- 
ences as take UD with nicer Probability. That Des-Cartes was very ranch out in hisDclicn of/w^r to 
handling like Geometry • and that for that Rcafon he had no better Succefs. That 'tis ‘ V 

jiot pomble for Men to arrive to the Knowledge of Nature, that her Secret Springs and Move- 
inents lie too deep to be pierc d by an Huqianc Mind ; with a great deal more of fuch fine Things 
as theic, which they put off with Pomp and Oftentation, and which theyfupport withtlicAu- 
thority ot a vaft Flight of whofe Names they can repeat, and out of which they can 

quote a Pallage on Occalion j and this is fuflicieot for them to plume thcmfelvcs and look 
big upon. 

I would heartily beg of thefc Gentlemen, they would leave olf talking of tliofc things which 
they themfcives acknowledge they do not Undcrfland ; and vAuld put a Hop to the ridiculous 
Motives or their Vanity, by ccafing tocompofc large Volumes on thdfc Siihjcds which, by their 
own Contellion, they Know nothing of 

But 1 would have thofc Men ferioully examine, whether one of thefc two Things is not ab- 
folutely NecefTaiy, either to foil iiito£rror, or never to give an entire Confent, except to things 
y ^bether the Rcafon th:it Geometry is ever attended with Truths may not be 
aiCTibd to xm Cetmutricittns Obfervation of that Rule: And whether the Errors (bme have 
fallen i^o touching the i^adrainre ot the Circle^ the Duflitation of tlie Gv/v, .and ibmc Other 

P*^*^*-^*^*-^ fr®ui an heady and conceited ralhnefs which has pof- 
lefs d them with Likehlmdi, and made them pafs for Truths. 

l,ct them confider likewife on another hand, whether the Caufc of Error and Confufion’s 
reigning fo much m the Ordinary. Philofophy, may not be imputed to the Philofophcrs content- 
ing thcmfelvcs with Probability, very calic and obvious to be met witli, and highly advantagious 
to their Vam Humour and their Intercfls ? Uo not we almoft every where find mi infinite Diver- 
fity of Opinions upon the fime Suhjeds, and confoquQiitly infinite Errors ? Notwithflandiiig a 
prodimous number ot Difciplcs give way to their own Seduccraents, and fubmit ihcmfclvcs 
blind-fold to the Authority ot thefc Philofophcrs, without fo much as Undcrftandini’ what their 
Opinions are. . 

It is true there are fomeof them that after twenty or thirty Years time loft, confefs they have 
learnt nothing by their Reading j but yet this their Coiifefliou is not lb Ingenuous as it fhould be. 

They think it requilite firft to proveafter their falhion,thai nothing can be" known ; and after that 
they will make Confcfllon ot their Ignorance, as Believing then tlicy have the Privilege of doing 
it without bemg laught at for their Pains. 


Yet were a Man difpos’d to entertain himfelf, he would not want a proper Subjeeft for bis 
Uughter and Divct;fion, fhould he handfomcly Interrogate them, concerning the Piogrcfs of 
their Learned Acquilitions: and were they in Humour to declare in particular all the Fatigues 
they have undergone in the Study and Purchace of Nothing. 

But though this their team’d and Profound Ignorance deferves to be well raily’d, yet it Teems 
notatnus to ipare them at jprefent, and to commifcraic thofc who have fpent fo many Years in 
Lcarmngfftf/fc/w but that falfe Propofition, the irrtcmciUablt Enemy to all Science and to all 
Tmth, Tim ntthtng can be known. 

Since then the I have cftablifh’d is fo neceffary as has been fecn, in the Search after Tritth. 
let no Man Cavil at the propofing it. And let not thofc, who will not be at the pains of obferving 
It thcMelvcs, be forward to condemn fb celebrated an Author as Des-Cat its for following it, or 
according to their Notion, for indcavourteg lb zcaloufly to follow it. * 

They would not be lb peremptory to condemn him, did they know the Man on whom they 
pafs ft) ralh and unadvis’d a Sentence, and did they not read his Works as they do Fables and 
Romances, which they take up to entertain their idle Minutes, but never to Study or be Ihftni- 
fted in. Would they Meditate with that Author, they might probably ftili find in thcmfelvcs feme 
Notions and Scatter’d Seeds of Truth, which he teaches, that would grow up, and unfold 
th^fclves laTpight of fb difadvancagiousd Load of miftaken Learning which opprcflcs them. 

The Maftcr that fpcaks and uaches us within, challenges our Submi/non to him rather than to 
the Authority of the grcatclt Philofophcrs : He takes plcafurc in inftraifting ir g provided we ap- 


ply 
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ply our Minds to what he fays. ’Tis by Meditation* and a very exaft Attention wc Inquire of 
him *, and ’tis by a certain internal Convidion and the fecrct Lafhes and Reproaches felt upon our 
Non-fubmilfion that he aiifwers us. * 

We ought ill fuch wife to read the Works of Men, as not p expeft to receive Inllruftion fironi 
Men : Wc mull confiilt Him who Enlightens the World, that with the Reft of the World he 
nay Enlighten us. And if he fails to Enlighten us, after we have c6nfulted him, ^tisdoubtlcfs, 
bccaufc we have iil confultcd him. 

Whether then we read Jttjhtle or whether we read Des-Cmes^ we muft not inftantly believe 
either JrijJotlc or Des^Cayta: But wc Ihould only Meditate as they have done, or as they ought 
to have (lone, with all the Earneftnefs and Attention wc are capable of, and thereupon Obey the 
Voice of onr common Mafter, and honeftly yield up our Confent to that Internal Conviftion, and 
thofe Motions wc find in us upon bur Meditation. 

I l)is being done, it may be allow’d a Man to pafs a Judgment for or againft an Author. But 
licmuftfirft havedigefted the Principles of and Jnfiorie\ Vhilofbphy before he can 
1 eject the one, and approve the other ^ before he can maintain concerning the L/ttter^ that no one 
of Nature can ever be explain’d by the Principles peculiar to him, as they have been 
of no ufe for tliis two thoufimd Years, though his Pljilofof^jy hath been the Study of the moft In* 
genious Men in molt j)arts of the World : And on the contrary, before he can boldly pronounce 
of the Oiher^ tliat hc hath penetrated thofe recclTcs of Nature that lay deepeft conceal’d from the 
1‘yes ot Men, and hath open’d to them a moll: certain and infallible way of Difeovering all the 
'1 1 iiihs dis polTible for n limited imdciftanding to Comprehend. 

But not to dwell upon the Notion we may conceive of thefe two Philofophers, and of all others; 
let us ever look fhcni as Men : And let not thofe of Anftotlc\ Party take it ill, if after they 
h:\vc ti avcll’d lb many Ages in the Dark without finding themfelvcs one ftep farther advanc’d than 
lit their fetting out ^ there arc fonie at laft that have a^Mind to fee clearly what they do: And if 
after the former have fuflcr’d themfelvcs to be led like the blind, there are thofe who remember 
they have Eyes with which they #ill attempt to conduft themfeives. 

Let us then be fully pei fimded that this RhU^ viz. That .<// entire Ccnfnt JhoufJ never he glven^ but 
to is ihc molt ntccllai y of all others in the Se^anh Atcr T,nth‘^ and let 

not (nil Mind embrace any thing Piue, which is not accompany’d with all the Evidence it dc- 
nvinds. ’ I f rc(|i]ili?cwc IhoiiM hc )H'rfiudcd of this to disburthen us of our Prejudices: And 
’(is nlifoliiuly iiccellaiy wc Ihould cniircly quit our Prejudices, to enter into the Knowledge of 
'rrutli, for as much as ihcic is an ahlbluic Ncccfliiy that our Mind be purify’d before it be inllght- 
ued. S.tp'iNli.t ptn/ut Stilit t'ii (,v> ifU'c, 

( Bclorc 1 c^Mieludc tins ( Jiaptci, ’tis ncccflary to obferve three Things. The Firft is, That 

, I fjieak not liei e oi things of which have no Eviilence attending them, as have Natural Sci- 
ri'tt hi ciiccs ; I hc Kcafon of whic h fccins to be tliis, Tiiat wc can have no Perception of Things but 
/•'! (ioin ilic Idea’s we have of liiein. Now the Idea's w^e have, arc only given us by God, according 
‘"'d the need wc have of them to condiid us in the Natural Order of Things, 

/> ri'j \ accouliiig to which lie has Created us. So that the MyPerics of 1‘Jth being of a Supernatural Or- 
./( ■, . dvr, wc need not uondc! it w'c wiint that Evidence, lince wc want the Iclea’s ol them j bccaufc 
oai Souls were Cicatcd by venue of a General Decree, through which wc have all t^ic Notions 
that arc iicccllary for us, hut the Myllciics of Faith have receiv’d their Eltabliflmienc only from 
' an Ofi'/tr ot (j'fiuc *, which, in our ordinary way of Conception, is a Decree polteriour to thisOr- 

//f) ol Abo/>r. 

dAy/rw<f then of Ptith muft be diftinguifti’d from t'Anf ; of Alunre : We ought equally to fub- 
mil lol mth and to Evidence*, but in the concernments of Faith, wc muft not look tor Evidence; 
.IS ill thofe ot Natmc, we ought mU to take up with Faith : That is, with the Authority of Pliilo- 
1 ()J)Iki<. In a word, to be a Believer, ’tis requir’d to AJJent hhvJly^ but to be a Philofopher, it 

is naollaiy to .'Vr pi airily, 

’ 1 is not however to he deny’d but there arc fume Truths bclides thofe of Faith, for which it 
would be iinrcafonahlc to demand indifpucahlc Demonftrations, as are thofe which relate to Mat- 
ter ot Fad in Hiftoiy, and other things which have their dependence on the Will of Men. For 
thcic aie two kinds of Tiutir, the one A'cn/t/y, the other Cwtivy^ent, \ cAX Ncaff try Truths 
thofe which arc immutable by their Nature, and thole wdiich have been fix’d and determin’d by 
the Will of God, which is not lubjed to Change. All other foits of I'ruth are Contingem, Mu- 
tkmdtteki^ ri.yjiik^^ Mttaplyjnks^ as alfo a great part of AUr A ty Nccefjliyy Truths : Hi- 

y/c.y, (irammuty Private Right Or Ciijloms,^ and fuch Other things as depend on the changeable 
Will of Man, containonly Comittgem Tiuths. 

We demand thcrclorc an exact Obfervation of the Rule wc have been cftabliftiing, in the Search 
of Ncrcjfayy Truths^ the* Knowledge of which may be call’d Science^ and wemuft be content 
with the gveateft Probability in Hiftory, which includes the Knowledge of things Comingem, 
For under tlic general Name of Hiftory may be concluded the Knowledge of Languages, Cuftoms, 
as alfo ot the ditfcrcnt Opinions of f^ilolbphcrs j when Men have only learnt ihern by Memory, 
without having either Evidence or Certainty concerning them. 

1 hc Sa'ond thing to be Obferv’d, is that in AhrJity,^ Puhtichs and Afedicinc,, and in all PralL- 
cal Sfieme \, wc arc obliged tp be content with ProhaiuUty\ Not Univerfally, but upon occafiou ; 
not iKcaufe it fatisfics the Mind, but bccaufc the Inllancc is prefting : And if a Man ihould al- 
ways delay Adim?. he had oerteft Alfurancc of SucccE, the Opportunity would be often 

loit. 
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Soft. But though it fails qut thtt a Man muft ioevitabi/ aA, yet he ihoolci in afling doubt of the 
Euccefs of what he docs : And nc (honld indeavour to make fuch Advances In Sciences, as to be 
Sble o.T Emergencies to»ad with greater Certainty i For this Ihould be the conftantend of all 
’Mens Study and Employment, who make any ufe of Thought. 

j The Third and lull thing is this. That we (hould not Afoluteiy defpife Probabilities, fince it 

E ltcn happens that nwny of theni in Conjunction, hare as convincing .a force, as moft evident 
emonftrations. Of which Nature there arc infinite Examples to be found in Fhyfn ksm^ Mo- 
lity : So that ’tis often expedient to amafs together a fufficient number of them in fubje^ts not 
*otherwifc Demonftrable, in order to come to the Knowledge of Tmh, inipofliblc to be found 
'out any other way. 

And now 1 mull needs confefs tliat the Law I impofe is very Rigorous and Seven j That there 
arc abundance of Thofc who had rather renounce Rcafonine at all, than Reafon on fuch Condi- 
tions ; That ’tis impolTtblc to run fo fall, with fuch retarding Circumfpedions. However, it 
mull be granted me, that a Man Ihall walk witli greater Security in obferving it, and that hither- 
to thofc who have march’d fo hallily, have been oblig’d to return upon the lame Ground : Bclidcs, 
there area great number ofMen who will agree with me inthisThat Ihuc Afonjietir /-Grre ; has 
difeover’d more Truths in Thirty Years, than .ill the Pklojophenth.u preitded him^ mcerlyfor his 
SubmilTion to that Law j if many others would 11 udy Philofiphy as he has done, we Ihould in time 
be acq^uainted with the grcatcll parr of tholb things which ate necelfary to make Life as happy as 
is polfiblc, upon an Earth which God has Curs’d. 



CHAP. IV. 

L Of the Occajioml Caufes of Error whereof there are Vine Principal. 

11. The general Dejigii of the whole Work. 111. The particular Dejigri 
of the Fir^l Book. 

W E have fecn from what has been faid, that a Man falls not into Ermy but for wMiit 
of making a due ufe of his l iberty^ that ’tis for want of curbing that cagerncls .of 
the Will, and moderating its PalTion for the bare appearances of Tiuth., that he is de- 
ceiv’d ; And that Error coiilills only in the Confm of the IK»//, which has a greater I.atitude than 
the Vcrceftion of the Uadcrilandiiig, liiicc we Ihould never err if wc only limply judg'd according 
as wc perceiv'd. 

But though, tofpc.ik properly, there is no other caufe of famy than the ill life of oiir Li- i. 

berty, itmay notwithllandiiig be faid, wc have fevcral faculties that arc the Caufes of our Er- 
rors-, not Real Qiules, but fuch as may he tcim’d Chctfional All the ways of oiir Peneivinf arc ^ 

fo many occafious of Deceiving us. For lince our falfc judgments indiidc two tilings, namely the m'f 
Confem of the If'///, and the Perception of the Vndcrjl, ending., it is manifell that all the ways of our andt'hf’ 
Perception, may alibrd us forac occalion or other of falling into Error, forafmiich .as they may in-'l’«' «'• 
dine us to rafli and precipitate Confents. five prm- 

But becaufc it is nccellary fu ll to make the Soul fcnliblc of her Wcaknclles and Wandriiigs, in 
order td pollcfs Her with jull Dclircsof a Deliverance from them, and that Ihe may with grea- 
ter cafe make off her Prejudices j Wc will endeavour to make an exad I')ivilion of her Manners 
of Perception; which may ferve as fo many Heads, to one or other of which, may he referr’d 
as wc proceed, the dilTcrent Errors whcrcunto wc arc obnoxious. 

The Soul has three fcvcral ways of Perception By Pun Imrlleil, by Jmagjnatton, and by the 
Stnps. 

By Pure ImilleU, Ihc perceives things ^iritual, Uiiivci fds, Common Notions, Tlie Idea of 
Perfeaion, that of a Iking infinitely perf^t, and in general all her own thoughts, when fli<» 
knows them by a Reflexion made ujwn her fclf : ’Tis likewife by Pme IntdleH Ihc perceives Ma- 
terial thmgs, Extcniion with its Properties. For ’tis the pure llndcrllanding only which is capa- 
ble of Perceiving a Circle, and a perfeit Square, a Figure of a thoufand fides, and fiitli like 
things.^ Such fort of Perceptions bear the name of Pmc intelleUioni or Pare perceptions, fiucc 
there is no nccclfity of the Mind’s forming Corporeal Images in the Brain to rcprefcnt 
them by. 

iy Imagination, the Soul only perceives things Material, when being Abfcnt Ihe makes them 
prefent to her, by formjng the Images of them in the Brain. This is the way whereby a Man 
Imagines all forts of Figures, a Circle, a Triangle, a Face, an Horfc, Towns and Fields, whe- 
ther he has already fccnthcmor not. This fort of Perceptions, wc may call Imaginations, be- 
caufc the Soul reprefents to her felf thefe things, by framing Images of them in the Brain. And 
for as much as Spiritual things cannot be reprclcntcd by any Image, it follows, the Soul cannot 
imagine them y which is a thing worthy to be remember’d. 

LalUy, By Senfe, the Soul perceives only Scnftble, grofs, and ruder Objcfls, when being prefent 
they caufe an ImprclTion on the external Organs ot her Body. Thusitistbc Soul tilings 

D plain 
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plain and rugged prefent to her Eyes; thus (he knows the Hardnefsof the Iron, the point of a 
SwoTcl^ and the like ^ and this kind of Perceptions one may call Semimems or Senfttiom, 

The Soul then has no more than thefe three ways of Perceiving ^ which will eafily be granted, 
if u’ceonfider that the things we perceive arc either SpiritKal or Materi^. If they hcSf intual^ 
they arc pcrccptable only by the Pure Vrtdcrftandw^ : If they be MatcrUI^ they are either Pre- 
fent or Aofent. If they be Abfent, the ordinary way of the Soul’s reprefenting them is by the 
ImagiriMion : But if they be Prcfent, the Soul can perceive them by the Impreflions they make upon 
her Senfes. And thus Our Souls are not capable of moi c than a tliree-lold Perception, by Pme 
JmflUit-y by JrnaiunAtion^ and by 5r///r. 

Thefe three Faculties therefore may be lookt upon as fo many ccruin Meads, to which we may 
1 educe the Errors of Men, and the Cnnfcs of their Errors, and fo avoid the confuiion into 
which the multitude of them would infallibly call us, fhould we talk of them without Order or 
jUcthod. 

But moreover, our Inclinations and our Paffions aft very flrongly upon us; They da^/lcour 
Mind with their falfc Eights, and overcall and fill it with Clouds and Darknefs. Thus Our In- 
clinations jn<l our Paflions engage us in an infinite number of Errors, when we fuflcr ourfdves 
to be guided by tliat falfc 1 ight, and abulivc Cdarc which they prepuce within us. We mufl: 
then, logctlicr with the three Faculties of the Mind, confidcr them as the Sources of our Devia- 
tions and Delinquencies, and add to the Errors o{ Ser^fe^ and P/of /w/r/Zo??, thofe 

which may be ( harg’d uiioii the and Natnrd Pidimtions. And fo all the Errors of Men 
and the Caufesof them, may be reduc'd to five Heads, and we lhall treat of them accordin'^ to 
that Ordci'. t.. ^ 

n. lirll, We (hall fpeak ot the Frrors of the Strifes Secondly, Of the Prron of Imagination*^ 
!h Cnu' 'I hiidl/, of the i-itors of thc PuYc Jmelldl Fourthly, Of the Enor, of OUr Inclinations and 
'f hhv'hil ^ ^ I\iJftons, And thus, having made an Ellay to rid thc Soul of the Errors 

u ^ which (he's fubjed to, we (hall, Laftly, lay down a General Method to Gondud her in thc Search 

ij liittl', 

HI. We will begin with an Explication of thc Eriors of our or rather, of the Errors into 
lEjjrir which we fall for want of making thc due ufc, we Ihould do of our Senfes: And here we lhall 
dcll'cnd to our Paiticular Enois, which arc alnioll infinite, as fix upon thc general 
I'll Frrois, and (iich things a>fccm moll ucedfary to inform us of the Naturc^of thc 

* Humane Mind. 


CHAP. V 


Of the Senses. 


I. 7\vo rrays of explaining how they were corrupted by Sin. JI. That Vm 
our Liberty.^ and not our Senfes.^ which k the true Caufe of our Errors 
]\\. A Rule for avoiding Error in the ufe of our Senfes. 

U r ON .'Ui attentive Confideratioii of the Senfes and Paflions of Man, we find them fo 
well piopottion’d to the I'.nd for which they were given ns, that we can by no means 
;i.', ICC with tliofe who lay, they arc to all intents and pnrpofes debauch’d and fpoil’d by 
Oiigiual Sin. But that it may appear it is not withoat Reafon we are of a different Opinion, it is 
ncccflary to ILsiil.iin, in what manner we may conceive thc Order and Rcgtilaritv which was’to be 
fccii in thc Facilities and Paflions of our Firff Parent in his State of Righteouflicfs, and the Chan- 
ges, _ and Dilbrdcis that were confctpicnt to his Faff. Now there are Two ways of Conccivine 
thefe things ■, of wliich this is llic Firff. ^ 

I. 'Vhat it feems to be a common Notion, I hat it is ncccflary to the right ordering of Affairs that 
/n o the Soul fhould perceive Icflci; or greater PIcafurcs, according to the pro]X)rtion of thc Littlenefs 

li ’t'P' of thc Goods which Ihc enjoys. Plcafurc is an Inftinft of Nature, or to fiicak clea- 

cut .v«y, , fniprelTion of God hirafelf, who inclines us towards fomc Good i which ImprclTion 
,u-’i cor- fhould be fo much ttronger, by hov^ much that Good is greater. According to which Principle 
h it Items not to Ik conteired that our firft Parent before his Sin, coming frcfli out of tlic Hands 
' of his Maker, found greater PIcafurcs in thc molt folid Goods, than in thofe that were not fo. 
Wherefore Imcc he was created in order to Ijjvc God who created him, and that God was his 
true Good i it may he faid, God cave him a Taftc and Rclilh of himfclf j That he inclin’d him 
to the Love of the Divine Perfedion, by a Senfc of Plcafurc, and that he polPcfs’d him with 
thofe luterual Satistatlions in his Duty that counter- balanc’d thegteateft PIcafurcs of tlie Senfes, 

whereof 
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Whereof Cnee the State of Sia, Man is altogether infciifible, without a SHfnn.xtmtl j4j]}jhvjcc aiul 
particular gift of Grace. 

Notwithftanding, lince he had a Body which God defiga'd he (hould take care of, and look 
upon as a Part of himfclf, he gave him to Perceive by the Mediation of his Senfes, Pk\i' 
mes like thofe we oiir^felvcs arc icnfiblc of, in the ufe of things which are proper for, and adap- 
ted to the Prefervation of our I.ifc and Bcinr. 

We prefume not here to determine wlie^er the Firfl: Man before his Fall, had a Power to hin- 
der agreeable or difagvccable Senfations, in the inftant that the principal part of his Brain was 
agitated by the Aflual Impreffion of Scnliblc Obje^^fs : Polhbly he had that Soveriti^ftty o\’cv hinv- 
ftlf, bccaufcof his Sftbjfftio?/ to the W/iW of God, tliongh thc contrary Opinion feems more nro- 
• bablc. For though Hop the Commotioiis of the Blood and Spirit^ ami the V^ibra- 

tionsof the Fibres of his Brain, w'bich Objeds excited in it, bccaufe being in a Regular State, 
his Body mufl: needs fubmit to his Mind ^ yet it is not probable, he was able to prevent the Senfa- 
tionsof Objedsat the time he had not Itopt the Motions they pnxlucM in that pan of his lioJy, 
to which his Soul was immediately unired. For the Union of the Soul and Bexiv conhlling i?i in- 
cipally in the mutual Relation iliercis betwixt Scufitions and the Motions of the Organs, this 
Union would rather feem Arbitral y than N iti:nl, if A.lnn bad been capable of hi.idi mg Senfi- 
tion, when the Principal Part of his Body receiv'd an Iniprcllioii fromtliofc uniiul about it. How * 
ever I declare for neither of the two Opinions. 

The Firft Man therefore felt rleafiire in that which was Pcrfcvfiivc of liis Ikuly, as he felt it in 
that which was Pcrfc^fiivc ol his Soul \ And bccaufc he was conltitutcd in a Perfect State, he lom.d 

of the Soul far greater than that of the lk;dy, rhiisit was infinitely ealier lor him to pre- 
love his Rightcoufnefs, than for Us without tlicGraccof yj SZ'S lince without 

this we have no Delight or SatisfaL^tion in ourl’liity. Albeit, he misfoi tunately ruHerd iiiinfclf 
to be fcducM: He loll that Upiightiiefs by Iiis 1 /ifobcdieiKc ^ and the Piiiieipai Gliangc he iin- 
dcrwcnt,and which was the eaufeof all the C^nfulioii of his Seiifesand his Palfioiis wasthat(/07\ > 

by way of punitive Jnlliec, withdrew hiinfelf from Ijim, and would no longer be his Goo<i‘^ or V"" iK- 

rather Ceas’d to make him fonliiile of that Plcafnrc, which pointed out U 0 I\ as liis 
Good. So that Scnlililc Plcafures which only cairy’d him to the htjoytucf/t of the (k)ods of the 
Body, being Icftalonc and no longer counterpoisM by thofe, whicli drew him before to Ins Tine 
and Proper Good *, the dofe Union that he had witht/O /) was uondei fully looieifd, and that 
which he had with liis Body, as much flrcagthncd or increas’d. Senlible Plcafurc, having not 
the Dominion, debauch’d his Moral Powers, by falicning them upon all Senlible Ohjefis ^ and ^ '.i. ^ * 

this Corruption of liis Morals darkned his Intcllcdual Pails, by turning him from that Light ^ ^ 

which Enlightncd him, and inducing him to form his Judgments on things, only from the Rcla- 
tion or Analogy they vould have to his Body. * ^ 

Butastothc Nanitc of the thing itfclf, it cannot be faid, That the Change which liap]Kifd on 
Part of the Senfes was very lonlldcrablc. for as when two ITt o'/j aic plac'd in / ijt'il-htnm in ;i 
Ealance, if you take auay one of them, the oppolite Scale will be wcigh'tl down by the mhoy 
without any alteration on pait of the lormer weight, lincg that Hill remainsthe fimc: So aftci 
Sin, the Plcafures of Sonic iiovv’d and weigh'd down the Soul fowanls Senlible ()bjed% for 
want of thofe Internal I KdeCtations which, hetoreSin, counterpois'd that Incliiuiio.i unto Sen- 
llble Good j but without any fu Subllantial a Change in point of the Sciifes, as is generally 
Imagin'd. 

I come now toilic SaondWAy of accounting for the DiC)rdeis introduc'd l)y Sin, which i: 
certainly more Reafonablc than that we have been explaining. It is very dilferent from it, be- 
caufe it is founded on a dillci ent Principle j yet both tlicTc ways arc very conlillcnt and agreeable, 
as to whac refpee^s the Senfes. 

Being we arc made up of a Body and a Mind, there are two Puts of Cioods to imploy onr 
Rcfcarchcs about ^ the Goods of the Body, and the Goods of the Mind. VVe have likewife two 
means of Difcovciing w hether a thing be good or ill for us, either by iiling the Mind alone, or 
by the ufe of the Mind in Conjunftioii with die Body. We cm dilcover onr Cmocl by a clear 
and evident Knowledge ^ we can difeover it likewife by a dark and confus’d Seufition. Rcafon 
teaches me that Rightcoufiids is Amiable^ My Tafte informs me that fiidi a Fruit is GoikI. 

The Beauty of Rightcoiifncfs is not SenftbU^ nor tlic Goodnefs of a Fruit Imellif lhle. Lhe 
Goods of the Body dderve not the application of the Mind, which GOD has ci Latecl only 
for himfelf: It mult needs be then, Lliat the Mind difeovers fuch kind of Goods without 
Examination,, and by the fhort and incontroverted Proof of Senfation. Stones arc not fit for 
Nourilhmciit, thcTryalis a convincing Argument, and thcTalFe alone has made all Mankind 
agree to it. 

Pleafurc then and Pain arc the Natural and undoubted Characters of Good and Evil ^ I con-: 
fefs it : But ’tis only foin refpeit of thofe things, which, having no Power of being Good and 
Evil in thcmfelvcs, cannot be known tor fnch by a Knowledge dear and evident ^ ^tis foin re- 
gard of thole things only, which, being inferiour to the Mind, can neither Punilh nor Reward it. 

"in fine, ’tis only lb in point of fuch things and Objeits as arc undeferving of the SouPs Applica- 
cation, and concern about them ^ fuch tb^ings as G 0 7), not willing we fhould be tikcri up with, 
inclines us to ijuily by that is, by Agreeable or Difagrceablc Senfatiorrs. 

But as for 6* 0 X>, who is the True and only Good ot the Mind, who rs alone above it, whti 
alone can Reward it in a thoufand different ways •, who is only worthy ^ its Application, and 
who is under no Fear of not being found Amiable by thofe that know him ^ he is not con- 
tent 
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tent tobcbelovM by a blind and h/ftimltveLovf^ he will be lov’d by a Ratiofiat Love, and a 
I.ovc of (^)oi(e. 

If the Mind faw only in Bodies what was really in them, without being fenfible of what was 
not therein, it could not poflibly Love ilicin, nor make nfc of them without great Pain and Rc- 
I'lUaticy • fo that it i*. as it were nccc(K;ry they fhould apj^ar Agreeable, by producing Senfations, 
of which ihcmfelvcs arc DciHtutc. But ’tis far from being fo with G 0 D. ’Tis fufficient to fee 
him fuch he is to be inciiiiM to love him its we Nor is there any Ncccllity he fhould 

imploy that htjlmcl of J'U.ifrn as a kind of Bait and Artifice to allure ourI,ovc, without de- 

Rnviiig it. XI 1C Flcafure wdiich the Blcffed enjoy in the PolTefiion of 0 D, is not fo much an 
which inclines them to the I.ovcof Him, as the Recompence of their Love. For it is not 
for the fikcof that Plcafure that they Love O'O/), but becaufe they manifeftly know Him to 
Ik* their True, their Only Good. 

/:- '{ being the Cafe, it ought to be concluded, That Maw was not invited to the Love of 

j i^y ^ Prcvcmirig Pleafure ^ forafmuch as the Knowledge which he 
o () i)^ as of hi> Good, and the Joy he was continually ix>frcfsM wdth, iieccferily confe- 
qiicnt to the View of his Felicity, in his Uniting liimfelf with G O were fulficient Motives 
to iccominciid his Duty to him, and to make his Aftions more Meritorious, than if he had been, 

as it wcic, dcicnnia’d by a Ptcicmtng PIcAfute • In this manner he v;as in perfeT Libnty, And 

'tis pollibly in tlii^ Capacity the Scripture means to reprefent Him to us in thefc W’ords, — He 
0 .1 ' nhvlr APvi froyn lie lift Inn in ti)C hand oj his Counfel^ to keep the Command- 

( ,,1.0 1.011- I'kC. Ixclcf 15.14. liiat is, kept him clofcly united to Himfelf, only through the clear 

lii'uii I'M- \qew he gave him of liis Happiiicls and his Duty, v\ithout alluring him to it by any Taltc of^ 
liiiiicMi, y p, f.. f But F>pei ience has convinc'd us, to the Kternal Reproach of Free iVill^ and 

nil uhjiie, of the Frailty ylolmi was obnoKious to, even in a State of fuch Perfeft- 

iM ( oiiiV'i Dider and Sublime Happiuels, as was that, he was poUcfs'd of, before his Dilbbcdicnce. 

a But it cannot be fnd yt.i.'m wms iucliifd to the Scaicliing oiu, and llliiig ot Seiilible things, 
n rulif.i thioiigh a nice and exact Knowledge of the Relation and Coi relpoadcncc they might bear to his 
Til / ''I* indeed, if it had been necHlGy for him to have examin’d the Configurations of the 

/w A.^.' any hnit, thole I ike wife of all the parts of his Body, and the Agreement and Dilagrcc- 
nieut Kruliiiii’. to wicli other 1 m niilieir icfpcotivc Conflitniion, before lie could judge whether 
as to tlic pMte!it I cinpciainie oM.is Blood, and a tlioiifand other Difpolitions of his Body, 
that I niiiv.a, good foi hi'. Noiii inmiciit ; it is plain that the whole Capacity of his Alind had 
been (iitircly fil'd np, uni: thiiius altogether uiiwortliy of its Application^ and that too to ve- 
ly little But pole, Imce we fee he was not able to pi elerve himfelf long, though vvcfuppolc him 
fo acuanj.lilVd. 

lljoa ( o:/..(l, t niouihcu that the Mind of was not Infinite, it (hou Id not be taken ill, 
iii.u wc h, l\ w.K not .Kquainied with all the Piopcnics of Bodies that cncompafs’d him j lince 
it IS cci taia t!/ I'j I'l <^‘pci tie-, aie Infinite. Audit it he granted, whieh no Man of any Atten- 
tion can deny, that his Mind w is not made to examine the Motions and Configurations of Mat- 
tel, but to Ik' coiitiuually Intent on GOD., wc need incur no Blame, in Maintaining, it had 
I'lUi a Dilbfder and Ii tcgiilarity, at a time when all things fhould have been pcrfcdtly adjufled. 
It he liavl Ikcii oblig'd to call oft his Mind from the View of the Pcrfcftionsof his Sovereign Good, 
to (contemplate the Nauircot a FruiK and Examine wdicthcr it was fit to Nourifh him. 

Ahm then was fin nifht with Senfes like to ours, by which he was admonilh’d, without being 
taken oil’ fi'in the Contemplation of GOD., of what wms ncccllary for him to do for the Pre- 
fei vatiouof hr Body : He was fealiblc of PIcafuiesas we me, and alfo of preventing and inde- 
libciatc Tail!, and 1 )illikcs. But thofc Pleafiircs, and thofc Pains were iiicapabicof inllaving him, 
and U'lidi in;; him Unhappy as they do us •, foiafmuch as being abfolutc Mailer of all the Motions 
exciied in Ids Body, he could quiet them in the fame iidhint (if he ddir’d it) that he was aware 
ot them ; And doubllcls he always dclirdl it in refped of Pain. Happy had we been, it he had done* 
the lame tldiig in icfj’ed of Pleafure too, and had he ikjL Voluntaiily divorc’d himfelf from the 
Union .m<l I’lefeiice of ins (VO D., by luHering the^apacity ot his Mind to he fill'd with the Beau- 
ty, and tlu expected SvNccts of a forlndden Fruit, or \'.ollibIy with a prelum ptuous Joy kindled in 
Ins Soi,!, u\ I'll lU'Hcvion on hisowm Natural Perfedions. 

But alter lie had biiiiul, thole Pleafurcs which betore only rcfpcdfully caution’d him ; and 
thofc Pains, which, not dilturhing his Felicity, only gave him to underlland he was capable of lo* 
ling it, and becoming, Mifcrablc, picfci vM no longer that Drfcicncc and Siibmillion. His Senfes 
and his Paflious obey d not his Orders, rcbclFd agaiall liim, aiidcnllav'd him as they do us to all 
Kinds of bculiblc Olqcds. 

I bus the Senfes and the Pallions in no wife ow'd their Birth to Sin, but only their Power of 
T>iaimiving over Sinners: And that Power was not fo much a Diforcicr on part of the Senfes, 
as it Wvis ot the Miiut or the Will of Man, w inch having loofcn’d the llrid Union which they 
had with 0 l\ receiv’d no longer that Light and that Strength, by means whereof they pre- 
ferv'd their I ibeity and their Flappincfs. 

Upon concludiug thefe two Ways ot Explaining the Dilbrders Sin has been the Caufc of, wx 
ought to infer that tlierc arc two things necefiary to Rcdnitalc us in the Order of Nninre, 

'1 hcfirR is this, 1 hat wc ihuuld takcotP, fiom that weight which links iisdtJWn, and bends 
Uh towards fenliblc Goods, by a continual defalcation of our Plcaliires, and by mortifying the 
fcnlibility of our Sea® by Repentance and Circurneiliou of hcait. 

,'m'* hi . ! a iv th !/ .M'.f, th J\^unltv,:n oj Cbipun qfhe 
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f The fccond is thi?, That wc ought to implore of COD the poi/.cof hisGracc^ and tliat 

Dcllffhr^ which ^ JESVS CfIRJST has particularly merited for us, wicbuui ♦treti'c// 
Which, let us lighten the former Scale as much as we can, it will conftantly l6\vermolh ^ and 
(though never fo little heavier ) will infallibly fink us into Sin and Diforden 

Tlicfc two things are abfolutcly ncccfiary to rtftore us to, and continue us in our Duty. 

/i/», as wc fee, agrees intircly with tho-Xio/pel^ by both which wc arc taught, that the Privation, 
nenegation, and Diminutioa of the Weight ofSin^ arc ncccllary Preparatives for the Weight of 
Or Alt' CO rc-eltablilh us and unite us unto GOD. ^ 

Blit though in this State of Ours, wc arc under a Perpetual OIJigaiion of warring with our 
Scales, yet we fiioirid not conclude from thence, they arc abfolutcly corrupted, or difordciM. 
tor if it be conlider d, that they were given us for the Prefervation of our Body, wc (hall find 
iliem acquit thcnifelvcs of their Duty fo excellently well, and conduft us in that jnll and faithful 
manner to their End, that they feemtobe in jurioufly charg’d with Corruptnefs and Irregularity : 

They fo readily advertife the SoiiW)y Plcafurc and Pain, by agreeable and difagreeable Tails 
and other Senfations, of what fhe ought to do, or nt)t to do, for the prefervation of Life, 
that it cannot but be unioafonably faid, that this Order and this Kxadnefs arc the Confcqiicnts 
of Sin. 

Our Senfes therefore are not fo Girniptcd as is imagin’d, but 'tis that which is more Inward n. 

to the Soul, ’tis our Liberty which is con upted. They arc notour Senfes tint deceive is*, but "■** 

the Will, by itsrafhand precipitate Judgments, leads us into Error. When, for inlj^nic, wx fee 

Light, it is moll certain that we I'cc Light ; when a Man feels Heat, he is not miRakcn in be- is tk 

lieving that he feels it, whether before or after the But thus wc deceive our fclvcs 

in judging that the Heat which is felt, is out of the Soul which feels it, aswcflialJ explain 
hereafter. . 

The Senfes then would in no wife caft us into Error, did wc not imploy our Ifibcrty amifs, 
and judge of things upon their Rc|X)rt, without fufficient Caution and Advertency. I^ut becaufe 
it is vci y difliciiltto help this, and wc are, as it were, forc’d to’t, on the account of the flrid Uiiioii 
of our Soul and Body, fee in what manner wc ought to behave our felvcs iiiiiling them, that 
we may avoid falling into Error. 

Wc ought cxadly toobferve this Rule*, Never t a judge hy the So/fes thlvgt Ate i/j thctft- m ^ 
Iclvts^ hut oily of the fuLvioii they hire to one another: Bccaufc, indeed, the Scilfcs WCrC JlOt gi- / 
venus for the knowing, the Fruth of things as they arc in their own Nature, but only for ihe,^^ , 

Prefervation of our Body. m the ij: 

But that wc may be altogether deliver’d from that Facility and Inclination wc have to follow 
the GniJaucc of the Senfes in the Seanh after Ttuth^ wc (hall in the fuccccding Chapters, give 
Summaiy of the moil Priuiipal and General Errois into which they throw us, whcrcuy iheTrutli 
of what wc have been advancing will be manifcll and acknowledg’d. 
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I. 0/ the Errors oj Sight in ref^eSi of E^hn/En ablblutely confiderd. 

11. A Continuation oj- tbefe Errors about invijible Ohietls. HI. Of the 
Errors of bight touching Extenjion relatively conjiderd. 

r i' lHR S's}'! the Firll, themoft Noble and Comprclicnllvc of all the Senfes, infomuch 
I that had it been given us for the Difeovery of Ti iith, it alone had had more to do 

JL. than all the Other; wherefore if weean overthrow the Authority the F.ycs obtain over 
our Rcafon, it will be fiiflicicai to undeceive us; and to polRfs us with a general diftruft of all 
the other Senfes. 

Our bulincfs therefore is to make it appear, I liat we ought in no w ife to rely on the Teftimo- 
ny of our Sight, in our Judgment of the Truth of things, as they arc jii their own Nature, but 
only in difeovcring the Relation they have to the welfare and jnxfcrvation of our Hodv. That 
our Eyes generally deceive us in a^l the Reprefentations they makt of things, in the iMagiiitude, 
in the Figures, ami .Motions ot Bodies, in l.ighr and Colours, whicli arc the only things wc fee ; 

That none of thcle things arc really what they fecni to be, that all Mankind is nii/lakca in them, 
and that hereby wc tall into other Errors numhcriefs .iml infinite. . 

Wc begin with Evtenlion. ),o! then the Rc-ifons that induce us to believe that our Eyes never /.* 
reprefent it to us futh as it is in it fclf. With Glades wc dilcovcr as often as wc pleafe, Ani- rnsrij^j, i* 
mals much lefs than a grain of Sand, width is almod: invilibic : * Nay, there have been fecn a ‘’"Ot y ' 
th-aufand times left than they. 1 hefe aiflmaicd Atoms walk and move no Icfsthan other Animals: '/ 

1 hcreforc they mult have lx;gs and Feet, Bones in their Legs to fupjwrt them, MuRlcs to move 
them, Tendons and infinite Fibres in every Muftlci laftly. Blood or animal Spirits cxtrcamly • , 

fobtil and refin’d, cither to fill or make thefe Mulclcs move fucccdivcly. Without this it is im- f } 
podiblc to corn ci VC they live, arc nonrifh’d, or traridatc their little Bodies into di/lerent place?, '5' 1^' , ’ 
according to the diffcrciit Imprclibns of Objefts; or rather ’tis impodihlc for thofe Men them- ^, 3 . ijlj. 
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fclvcs have fpcnt all their Life in Anatomy, and indifclofing Nature, to imagine the number, 
ihcdivcrfity, the delicacy* of all the parts thefe little Bodies arc neceffarily compounded of, 
whereby they live and perform all thofc things we fee them do. 

The Imagination is loft and confounded at fo incredible a littlencfs ^ it cannot catch the va- 
nifhing parts, nor ukc hold of them, as being too little to be grafp’d by it: And though Reafon 
jullificsour Alicrtion, theSenfesand Imagination wichftand the ConvicHon, and bring us back to 
Doubt and Uncettainty. 

Our Sight is extr* iinly fnort and limited •, but it ought not to preferibe limits to its Objeft : 
The Idea it gives us of ExtcnIIon has very narrow bounds, but it docs not from thence follow^ 
the bounds of Kxtenfionare fo. It is doubtlcfs infinite in a certain Senfe*, aad that diminutive 
part of Matter which is hidden from our I’.ycs is capable of containing a World, in which may 
be hid as many things, tliough Icfs propoitionably, as appear in tliis great World in which 
we live, 

Thefe little Creatures, whicli we have been fpeaking of, may poITibly have other little Ani- 
mals to [)icy upon them, and which arc imperceptible to them by reafon of their uafpeakable 
llnallncfs as thcoihcisaic imperceptible to us. What an Hand-vvorm is in comparifon to us, 
That thofc little Animals are in refpcct of an l4and-worm ^ and perhaps thcic may be in Na- 
ture Icfs, and Icfs Hill to infinity, piocecding in that prodigious proportion of a Man to an 
Hand -worm. 

We have Evident and Mathematical Demonftralicms of the Divilibility of Matter o; 
and that's cnbugh to pci fiinde us there' may be Animals, ftill Icfs and Icfs than others o; /Vz/i;;;- 
tum \ though our Imagination is frighted and Harts at fuch a conception. GOD made Matter 
only to frarnchis w’oiidcrtul Works out of it^ whcrclorc liiicc we arc ccitain that there are 
no parts ot it, the Mimitencrs whereof is capai)lc of giving I, imits to bis power, in the forma- 
tion of thefe little Animals, why (hould we imreafonably confine and IcHfn the Idea of an In- 
finirc Artill by mcafuiing the Gieatncfsaud Depth of his Power ami Wifdom, by our finite and 
fiiallow Imagination? 

We have been in part nridcccivM by Expeiimcnt, which hath difeover'd to us fuch Animalsas 
arc n thoufmd times Icfs than an Hand-worm, whyfiiould we fuppofu tliat they are thel^aftand 
the I ,eaft of all ^ For my pai t, f fee no reafon to imagine : ' 1 is muc h more rcafonable to be bc- 
liev d, tlicro aic tar Ids than thole already diftoverM: For, in tine, little Aiiimais are never 
vv.’mting tor the Microfiopes, but we want Milcrofcopcs for them. 

\r. !c . If examines in the niidft of Winter the Ocatfule of a riilip-roop, with a plain Magni- 
tying or aConvec Glal^, or even vyitli the bare Eye, one may calily difeover it in the Leaves 
w hich at e become giccn : I hofc which arc to make the Flower or the 'Tulip, the little triangular 
pan which contains the Seed, and the fix little Coliimas that incompafs it at the bottom of the 
d iilip. I bus it cannot be doubted but the Cicatiicle of a '1 ulip-root contains in it a Tulin 
all entile. ^ 


Ifs uafinable to believe the fame thing of the Cicutriclc of a grain of Muftard, of that of 
(he kernel of an Apple, and generally of all forts of Trees and Plants, though it cannot be dif- 
( crifd with the Eye, nor yet with a Microllopc ^ and we may with fome fort of certainty affirm 
That all Trees lye in Miniature in the Cicatriclc of their Seed. ^ 

Nor does it appear unreafunablc to think that thcie arc infinite Frees conccaPd in a finolc Ci' 
catrklc^ liiicc it not only contains the future Free whereof it is the Seed, but a I fo abundance of 
other Seeds, which may all include in them new 'Frees ftill, and new Seeds of Frees ; Which new 
Seeds poffibly may be big with other 'Frees, and other Seeds of I'rccs as fruitful as the former 
in an iiitoniprelicnllble littlencfs, and rhus/V/ hilimtnrn. So that, according to this Notion (which 
will not be thought impertinent or whimlical, except by thofc who mcafurc the Wonders of the 
Infinite Power ot OOi), by the Idea’s of their Senfes and Imagination) it may he faid, that in 
the linglc-kerncl of an Apple, may be involved Apple-trees, Apples and Seeds of Apple-trees 
for infinite or nlmoft infinite Agcs,in that proportion of a perfeft Apple-tree to an Apple-tree in 
its Seeds. Ami, 1 hat Nature does only open and unfold thefe little Trees, by giving a fcnlible 
gif)wtli to that which is out of its Secd^ and infenfiblc, but moft real increafes, to thofc which 
we conu'ivc to be in their Seeds, in proportion to their Hignefs. For it cannot lx: doubted but 
there .lu- IWlics little enough to inlinuatc ihemfclvcs between the Fibres of tliofe Trees which 
we cniKiu'c iiitlicir Seeds, and to be ferviccable to their Nouriffimciit. ^ 
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_Wh.it has l)ccnfaidof Plarvp and their Cicatricics, we havc'libcrty to conceive of Aiimals^^ad 
ot the Citaintlcs of which they are produc’d. We fee iti the Cicatriclc of a I'lilip-root an 
entire lulip. * We fee in the Cicatriclc of a new-laid EgR, aad which had never 
,/ iTr i-'/ . brooded, a Chicken, which is poffibly coniplcatly form’d. We fee '(■ Frogs in 
le ^88* ot Flogs, and we lhall fte other Animals ftill in their Cicatriclcs when we 
mjI- nave Art and Ex])cricnte enough to dilcover them. But ’tis not tor the Mind to ftand 
ormaiionc ftill, whcii the Eycscan go no ftirthcr ; For the view of the Soul is of a greater com- 
s'.’ unnic light of thc Body. Bchdes this* therefore, we ought to think. That all 

avuiumna- or produc’d till the F„doi 

the World, were poflibly created from thc Begitming of it : I would lay, Th.u the 
, ^ 'Original Creatures were, for ought we know, created together, with 

all iiiofcof the fume Sfcua v/hkh hare been, or lhall be, begotten or procreated whillt thc 
World ft.uids. 


We 
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We might pulh this Thought much farther yet, and it may be with a great deal of Renfon and 
[Truth : But we have jiift caufe to fear, left we ftiould be too defirous of penetrating too far into 
!the Works of G 0 D : We fee nothing but Infinities round about us And not only our Se»fe> and 
iour Imagination arc too limited to comprehend them ; but the Mind it felf, however per aiid dif- 
;cngag’d from Matter, is t<Jo grofs as well as too feeble to pierce into the leaft of the Works of 
I’lhe Almighty. ’Tis loft, ’tis dtflipated, ’tis dazled and amazed at the view of that, which, ac- 
■tording to the Language of the Senfes, is call’d an jdiom. Notwithltanding, the Pare Intfllrd 
has this advantage alwvc the Imagination of the Senfe^ that it acknowledges its own IVfnknr/s, 
and the Jlmightintft of GOV: Whereas our Imafinasion and our Stnfes bring down the works 
of <7 0 2>, and audacioufly fet themfelves above them, and fo throw us headlong and blind-fold 
into Frror. For onr Eyts furnifli us not with the Idea's of any of thofe things we difeover by 
Miirojcofes and our Rcafon. We perceive not by our Sight any Ids Body tlian an Hand-norm 
or a Mitt. The half of a Hand-worm is nothing if wc rely on the Rcjwrt of our P.iits. A 
Mttt h i Mathematical point in their account, which you can't divide, but you muft annihilate. 
.Our Sight then docs not reprefent E.xtcnlion to us, as it is in it felf, but as it is in Relation to 
our Body : And bccaufe the half of a Mite has no conlider.il)lc relation to our Body, and has 
no influence cither towards the Prefervation or Deftruftion of it i therefore our F,ycs entirely 
conceal it from Us. 

But if wc had Eyes made after the manuer of Microfeopes, or rather, if wc were as little as 
Hand-worms and Mites, wc ftiould judge of the Magnitude of Bodies in a far dilicrcnt manner. 
For, without doubt, thefcTittIc Animals have their Eyes fo difpos'd as to fee the Bodies that fur- 
round them and their own Bodies, far gjicater than wc fee them, for otherwife tliey could not 
receive fuch iinprcflions as were ncccirary to the Prefervation of l ife, and fo the Eyes they have 
would be altogether ufelefs. 

But that we may throughly c.xplain thefe things, wc muft conlidcr, that our F.ycsare incllcd 
only Natural Spcc'taclcs ^ that their humours have the fame way of < ipcrating as the Cilaflcs in the 
Spertaclcs, and that accordin,!; to the figure of (he Crylhilliiic, and its diftancefrom the 
wc fee Objefts very diflercntlyi itifomuch that wc c.iimot be allur’d thctc arc two Men in the 
World that fee Bodies of the felf-famc bignefs, lincc wc cannot be allur’d tlicrc arc two Men’s 
Eyes altogether made alike. 

Tis a Propolition that ought to be imbrac’d by all thofe who toiicci n themfelves witli Opticks, 
That Obje^fts which appear equally diftant arc feeii fo much bigger, as the figure which is deli- 
neated in the fund of the Eye is bigger. Now it is certain that in the Eyes of thofe Perfbns 
whofc Cryftallinc is more convc.'c, the Im.igcs arc painted Icllet, in inoixrrtion to the convexity, 
'i'hofe then who are fliorl-lightcd having their Cryftallinc more convex fee the Objeds lelEer than 
thofe whofc Cryftallinc is of the cotnmon llandaid, or than old People, who want Spedacles to 
read with, but fee pci fedly well at a dillancc i fince thofe whofc Sight is Ihort miift nccellarily have 
the Cryftallinc more convex, on fnppoiitioa their liyes, as to the other parts, arc e pial. 

Twcrc thccalicft thing in Nature to dcmoiilt rate all thefe things ^ and were they 

not of the number of thofe which arc very well known, I would inlift longer uiron them to make 
them evident. But bccaufe fcveral have already handled this Subjed, I delire fiicli as arc willing 
to l)c inftruded therein, to turn to tlicm and confiilt them. 

Since it is not manifclt that tlicre arc two Men in the World who fee Cbjeds in the fame bulk 
and magnitude, and generally the fame Man feCs them bigger with his left Eye than his right, 
according to the Obfervations which have been made, and arc related in the 'hmrnd of the Lear- 
ned from Rome, in ’January iMp, it is plain we ought not to build upon the Eeftimony of our 
Eyes, fo as to pafs our judgment from it. It is much better to attend to Rcafon, which proves' 
to us. That wc arc unable to determine what is thcabfolutc Magnitude of Boilies which cncom- 
pafsus, or what Idea wc ought to have of the Extenfion of a Foot-fquarc, or of that of our 
own Body ■, fo as that Idea may reprefent it to us as it is. For wc learn from ReafiMi, that the 
leaft: of all Bodies would be no longer bo/c, if it were alone, lincc it is compounded of an infi- 
nite number of parts out of each of which GOD could frame an Earth, which yet would be 
but a finglc Point in comparifon of the reft in coujunftion. Thus the Mind of Man is incapable 
of forming an Idea great enough to comprehend and embrace the leaft Extenfion in the World, 
lincc the Mind has Iwimds, but that Idea Ihould be infinite. 

It is true. The Mind may come very near the Knowledge of the Relations thefe infinites have 
to one another, which conftitute the World; it may know, tor inftance,* one of them to be dou- 
ble to another, and that a Fathom is the meafure of fix Foot. Yet for all this it cannot form aa 
Idea to it felf that can reprefent thefe things as they are in their own Nature. 

Well, but let it be fuppos’d that the Mind is capable of Idea’s, which equal or which iheafurd 
the Extenfion of Bodies, which we fee; fork would be a diflicult undertaking to convince Men 
of the contrary ; Let us Ice what may be concluded from the Suppolition. Ooubtlefs this will be 
the Conclufion, That GOD docs not deceive us : That he has not given us Eyes like Glail^, to 
magnifie or diminUh the Objcift, and therefore we ought to believe that onr Eyes reprefent things 
as really they are. 

’Tis true, GOD never deceives us, but we often deceive our feives, by judging of things 
with an unwarrantable ralhncfs. For we often judge that the Objedi whereof we have Ideo 
exift, and likewife that they altogether relemble their Idea’s ; when yet it often Ms oat that the 
Objefts arc neither like their Idca\ nor do they cxift at all. 

the 
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It follow that the thing is If *1^®, L Magnitude upon the pfefentation of a fix Foot-rule I 
from 6' 0 D's giving us fuch a fcnfible fep-nted to us by tliat Idea ? For 

to our Eyes, that this Rule L this fame mcafurc,fioce all Men have not their Eyes 

firft,All Men have not theiame ."‘J S ha“ nit the fame fenf.ble Idea of a Cv 

difpofed in the fame manner. Again, 

’inl?h7lSr.o* o»r the Ex.cnBon of Bodies, 

tilde of Bodies oiiite different from oars; lince they would look upon their little World, which 
would be bur. a Ball in our account, as llretch’d out into infinite Ipaces, jult as wc do m refped 

*^^Oi^^tliis' isnotfocalie to be concciv’iL let us fuppofe G O i) 

valter than this which wc inhabit, fo that tfiis new Earth Ihould be to ours, wjiat ours wou d be 
to that we have fpoken of iii the forc-^oing Suppolition. Let us moreover vS 

to have obferv’d in all the parts whicb went to the ( ;ompolUion of this I 

fame proiKirtioii he has done in thofe which make up It is plain that .'f 

latter World would be I'aliirdhan the O-mcc betwixt our Earth and the moll; ddtant Stars wccan 
difeover : And this being lb, it is nwnifcll that if they had the fame Idea s of Extcniion ot Lo- 

dies as our leives, they would be able to difeern fomc of the parts of their own Bodies, and 

.md would Ibe others of a prodigious iinwcildincfs i fo that ’tis ridiculous to think they would fee 

tliinizs ill the lame Bigiicfsas tlicy arc feen by^s. , u ^ /xr tUm nrAdf nr 

It isavravent iiithclctwo Siip]X)litionswehavetnacle, that the Men, whether of the Gre 
1 .into World, viould have Idea s of the Magnitude of Bodies very different horn ours, fuppofing 
their Eyes to furnilh them with Idea's of the Objeds round about them, proportiond tothe 
Maguitiidc of their own Bodies. Now if thefe Men fiiould confidently alhrm 
nybt their Eves, that Bodies were of the very func bigncfs whereof they faw them, 
l,c doubted hut they would lie deceiv’d ^ and I fuppofc no Man will m. kc a queftion of it : And 

vet it IS cci tain that thefe Men would Iiave as Good Rcafon to )ulbfie ) icir Opinion, as we have 

to defend our Own. Let us acknowledge then, from their Example, 1 hat wc are very uncertain 
of the Magnitude of Bodies, which we fee, and iluu all which can be known by us concerning 
them from the Teftimony ot Sight, only the mutual Relation there is bemeen Them and Us. 
Ill a word, that our tycs were never r'ivcn ns whereby to judge ot the Truth or things, out 
only to give us notice of fuch as might either moltlt or profit us in fomething or other. 

But ’tis not thought fuflicicnt for Men to credit their Eyes only, in order to judge ot 
Obic<i\s : They think they arc to be trufted farther, even to judge of thofe which are 
uMion t./ Becaiifc there arefome things which they cannot they conclude they do not attributing 
[i/' f-r- their Sight a Penetration in a manner Infinite. This is an Impediment which prevents their 
on ihui difeovering the real Cau(bs of abundance of Natural Effefts : For that they afcribe 

nbfih Facultic'S and Qiialitics, is often mcerly for want ot difeerning the Trnc^ which conlilt m 

^ the dilficnt Configurations of thefe Bodies. , , s r r i • u.. - 

They fee not, for Inftance, the little i^rtsot Air or Flame, much Icfs thole ot Light, or ot 
a matter Hill more fine and fubtil : And upn this fcore they are ready to believe, they are not 

inifiW, atlcnft, conclude them void of force and aft ion. They betake themfelves to 

AnV-s or fdcMtiti to explain all thcEfiefts, whereof thofe Imperceptible parts are The 

Trne And NdturMCaufe. 

They had rather have rccourfc to the horror of a icuhm to Explain the Elevation ot water in 
the Pump, than Impute it to the Graviution of the Air. They chufc to aEribe the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sea, to the of the Moon, rather than to the prelTure of the Atmofphere, that 

is to the Air which furrounds the Earth i and the Elevation of Vamurs to the Attratuye Facul- 
ties of the Sun, than to the firaplc Motion of Impulfe, caufed by the parts of the Subtil AUtttr^ 

which it continually diffiifcs abroad. , , . r ■ . 

They look upon thofeas Men of trifling and impertinent Thought, who have rcOTurlc only to 
the Flclh and Blood, in accounting for all the Motions of Animals : Likewife for the habits, and 
the Corporeal Memory of Men : And this partly proceeds from the Conception they have ot 
the littlenefs of the Brain, and its incapacity thereupon to preferve the Traces of an almoll in- 
finite number of things lodg’d in it. They bad rather admit, though they can’t conceive how, 

St ^oux 
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a SoiU m Bcafts\ winch is neither Body nor Spirit ; Qjialitiesand ImmioKulSpitltt for the HjhiK; 
and Memory ol’ iNlco: or fuch like thins's nofivirhiFinH'nn w k ^ i vt 
them ill their Mind. they have no particular Notion ot 

iudicx°” ThereTr^wriew^h ^ throu£;h this Pre- 

But though 1 am not willing to dwell too lone mion theii- iwflibly be allonilh d .u it. 

contempt Men generally have for Infe.'ls and oth* - litfl^ * I cannot ibealdy ji.il', by the 

M..tter, call’d bv them Corrupted ’Th a my Imu'lftueln '' 
or the thing defpis’d, and the forc-nicntion’d Prejudice 'I'h .1’ ”” 'he Ignor.mce 

and all the Works of GOD are worth S our Rifnert.,,^ a i" Nature, 

tothe wonderlhlw.yshc takes 

compleat, as Animals ot an cvccHivc bulk or NIes .ire as 

[ juR as thofc of the other: And it feems moJeo^e.! h.tlv T'm"^i' 

^ ments to recompenfe them for the 1 .iitlenefs of their ^lics Thel h we rl' ‘ ^ 

. other Attire u,xn, their Heads, which out-diine all Z 1 ’e 1 ix . ,^ 0 ^^ 
dare venture to fay, that all thofe who have never made urT ,L fi ^ 

[ never feen any thing fo fplendid, lb ev.u‘f,or fo m.itrniliccnt in rl? ^ p 7 r ‘ '’avc 

^ as may be feen with Glallcs on the Head of an ordin." v 1 lv. ^ ‘ I’rinccs, 

: Tis true, thelc tilings are cxcccdiiii^lv I ittlc bnt in\ iHli r • • 

I leftion of Beauties in lb little Room and thoueh thi'v are ve v mf ^oU 

I tion to their Valuer iiorare thofe Animals thcrehy lefs wrfefl in i^en'n”’ ^ Dimimi- 

: the Power and Wifdom of GOD appear more wo^ndcrtll wll inn i » ’ "" ‘■onti ary, 

ccncchaslhewnan almoft infinite nlimherof Miracles in thei Pr^uai'm 
And yet our Sight conceals all tlicfe Bc.ruties from nc i m - 

GO p lb worthy of our Admiration ; And bccaufe thefe Animal -*!V^ of 

dy, It taufes us to coiilidor them as little .Molntih and ccsnC ^ to oiir L^o- 

. their Littlcnefsi as if Bodies could he little in thcmVclves ^^^^^^^^ ^ deljncablc hyieafonof 
[ Let us Rrive then to forbear tollowinf'ihc ImnrrlTinnc aP mir- c r 

t pafs on the Magnitude of Bodies : And when wc fay for BillmZ^’r'i" "’c 

^ not be undcrllood : For nothing is Great or Little n t r-li 'r " 

..comFrifonofa Fly; and if it be little iii of our Ky it jmh '' T,? '\''dvat, in 
fo ; Imcc our Body i.s not the molf perfed Ru e by which w? mvhft ^^low it is .,i>l,h,uly 
felt very little in lefeiciice totlic Fai th, as is the iZth t lb! F u, '"-".'."v'''''’'-' ‘t 

which the Sun or Earth clefc 11 be round each other: And lb is ib-it the Circumference 

the ffwcc contain’d betwixt us and the fixM Stars- and ib continninpV/^^**^^ relation to 

may 11.11 imagine fpaces greater and greater For wc 

But It muft not be imagin’d that our Senfes cxartly inform us of i bo n • • 
to our own : For FxadtneCs :md Ju/lnefs are no wJys ellFmial ul l£ ' m'*" '>«rc nt. 

only be Inllrumcntal to the Prefei vation ot Fife. It is true we kiim Notices, wbidi Ihoiild of, it F.r. 
mn Bodies, which arc near us, have with our own. But in oroi r n - 7t “I 

dies arc remov’d tioni us, we know Icfs of them, becaufc the K ?r »«■ 
dy. 1 he IdeaorSciifiition of Magmtuclc, which vc h uV relation to our Bo- I 

TOrtion to the Body’s being in a lefs capacity of hurting us-' AnZhiMI^ ‘‘i pro- iiv< ly™,. 

fcsproportionablps the Body approaches nearer, or ra^c. he J 1 , «* Scnfation ineVea-M^'^ 

js augmented. Fiiialiy It this Kclatiou altogether cealS thm if 
hv on to be incapable of hurtin'g us, wc forthvvi or fo 

by our Sight wc may fometimes judge nrcttv nearlv oF th/n i heiilat.on ot it. So that 

And 0 that which they have to one 'anSdKr' luf Jx 'o omsl 

Magnitude they appear to us. ^ ^o 'hiiik liicy are of the lair- ' 

Ihould nol! That they a '•'.imcter. , 

Moon feems to us upon light far greater than the e remeV ^ dimcniion. . 

comprably lefs: Thus we Icc daiVorthc Fmlf ''ouF ,, , J 

can have no exadt afiiirancc- bccaufe ro mjirA ™ ^"'o things or more, of w|v • '^^’^otit is m- 
the precifediRance of thefe ’iwi- “‘^^omakca judgment of this Nature 'ni.gmtude wc 

twoBodrenhoilgh neverfoncar us. Weart forc'd to takcKr HUation there i. betwixt 
one apinR the othCT to compare them; anc^aftcrall, wc often ' *'> our hands, and hold them 

to determine an^y thing. This is vilibly acknowledg’d as ' ‘ichtatc without being able iulllv 
ire biggeRof fonic pieces of Coin that arcalmoR c<iua» as a .Man would examine which 

upon another, to dillovcr by a furcr Method than b-- ' jorheis then oblig’d to prtTcm ' .e 
Our Eyes therefore not only deceive us in the Mai^ ^^ight whether they coTrerpond in b." S 
in the Relation thofe Bodies have betwixt Bodies abfolutcly conlidcr’d, buuvcn 
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CHAP. VII. 

I: Of the Errors of Sight about Figures. II. We have no Knowledge of the 
leaf of them. III. The Knowledge we have of the greater.^ is not exafl. 
IV. An Explication offome Natural Judgments which prevent our Decepti- 
on. V. That thefe very Judgments deceive us in fame particular jun&ures, 

I. Sight is Icfs liable to deceive us in the Reprefentation of Figures, than in the Repre- 

of the Er - 1 1 fentation of any other thing ^ bccaufe Figure is not a thing of an ahfolute kind, but its 

rort of fight confiRs in the Relation which is between the parts which terminate fome fpace, 

gura, ^ and a certain point, which we conceive in that fpacc, and which we may call, as in a Circle, the 
Centre of the Figure. Notwithftanding, we arc miftaken a thoufand ways in Figures, and the 
Knowledge we receive from ourSenfes, is not exceedingly exaft concerning any one ot them, 
n. Wc have already prov’d that our Sight difeovers not to us all forts of Extcnfioii, but only that 
We hive is ill fomc conliderablc proportion to our Body *, and that for this rcafoa vve fee not all the 

TvTib ^arts of the minutcfl Animals nor thofc that conftitutc nil hard and liquid Bodies. Thus, not 
tnjlof ^ t)cing able to perceive thefe parts by rcafon of their Littlcncfs, it follows we are as unable to 
perceive their Figures^ rmcc the figure of Bodies is nothing but the Term that bounds tliem. 
bee here what an infinite number of invilible figures prefent thcrnfclvcs in an inftant, which are 
far more numerous than thofc our Eyes acquaint us withal: which yet induce the Mind, that 
trufts too much to their reach and capacity, and ftands not to examine things to the bottom, to 
iKlievc thefe Figures don't cxiil. 

in. As for Bodies proportion’d to our Sight, (the number whereof is very inconfidcrable incom- 
iheknnrv- parifoii of the other) wc difeover their figure tolerably well, hut never know it exactly by our 
ve scafes. Nay, wc cannot fo much as be alTur’d from pur Sight it ^Circle ovaScjuarty which 
cuiier s4 fimplc figures that arc, be not an FMtpfis and a PArallelogrnmme^ though thefe 

m cxiih figures be l)Oth in our Hands, and very near our Eyes. 

I add fuithcr, that wc cannot cxaftly difccni whether a Line be Right or not, cfpccially if it 
be fomewhat long. VVe inuft then have a Rule for it : Rut to what purpofe > wc know not whe- 
ther the Rule it fclf be fueli as wc funpofe it ought to be-, nor can wc be fully fatisfy’d concern- 
ing it. And yet without thcknowlcagc ofthisLuic, wc can never know any figure, as is evi- 
dent to All the World. 

I'hisis what may be fiid iu general of Figures, which we have before our Eyes, and in our 
Hands. But if wc Tuppofe them at adiltancc from us, how many changes do wc find in the 
pnojectioii they make in the fund of our Eyes. I will not fland to deferibe them here •, they may 
calily be Icariul in any Book of Opticks, or by examining the Figures which we fee in Pictures. 
For (ince the Painter is oblig’d to change them almolt all, to the end they may appair in their 
Natural fitc, and to paint, for inftance, Circles like ElUpfes: ’Tis an infallible (ign of the Errors 
of our Sight, in Ohiec^Fs that arc not Painted ♦, But thefe Errors are corredted by frefii Senfati- 
ons, which pofiibly may be lookt upon as a fort of Natural Judgments, and may be term’d the 
judgnieiits of the Senfes. 

IV. In beholding a Cube, for Example, it is certain that all the fidcs wc fee of it never caufc a 
Projeftion, or an Image of an equal dimcniion in the fund of our Eyes;, iince the Image of all 
S’”JJ|”^.^|yjhefc Tides, when painted in the Retina or the Optick Nerve, nearly rcfcmblcs a Cube piTur’d 
rji in PnfftfUv€\ and confequcntly the Senfationwe have of it, ought to reprefent the faces of a 
mnitsnEhbCtibe ittiecjual-y becaufe they arc fo in Pcrfpcdtivc. This notwithftanding, wc fee them all equal, 
pr.o.’f nor arc vve in an Error. 

dficptiofi, might be faid, That this is occafion’d by a kind of Judgment, which we are naturally 

incliuM to make •, namely. That the Faces of the Cube which arc fartheft from us, ought not to 
call on the fund of our Eyes fo large Images as the Faces which arc nearer ■, but wficrcas Senfa^ 
tioffy is only pccinUr to the Senfes, propriety of Speech cannot be aferib’d tothem *, 

it is certain this Judgment isonly aCompounddenfation, which confequcntly may be fotpetime^ 
falfc. 

However, fmee that wklch is only Senfation in us, may in Relation to the Author of Na- 
tuve, who excites it, be coidldcr’d as a kind of Judgment, I fpeak fometimes of Senfations 
as of Natural judgments ^ becaufe this form of^ Speaking is expedient in giving an ac- 
count of things*, as may be feen towards the End of the Ninth Chapter, and in feveral other 
places. V 

V. ^ Though tile Judgments 1 fpeak of, are ferviceablc in correfting ourSenfes, a thou&j^ddif' 
ferent Ways, and without them wc Ihould hardly ever be in the Right, ucverthclefs they fail 
tneniTfe- foiiKtimcs the occafion of our Error. If it happens, for inftance, that we fee il.c 

cavruth Sptrc of a Stccplc behind a great Wall, or beyond a Mountain, it will apj^ar to us to be beta 
little and at no great diftance : But if we fliould fee it- at the fame diftance, but with mar/ 
iu/jriun- Fields and Houfes lying betwixt us and it, it would undoubtedly appear botivmuch bigger.:, i 
more remote ^ although in both cafes the projection of the Rays of the Steeple or t!ic image ot 
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\t Steeple, which is piftor’d in the fund of our Eye, is altogether the fame. Now it may be 
nd that the reafon why we fee it greater, is the judgment we naturally make, viz.. That be 
lufe fo many Fields lie betwixt us and the Steeple, it mull needs lie more remote, and coufe- 
uently greater. ^ 

But if on the other hand, we faw no interjacent l.ands betwixt our Eyes and the Steeple, tho' 
t the lame time we knew there were many, and that it was a great way off, which is very ob- 
crvable, it would notwithftanding feem to us to be very little and very near, as I have faidbe- 
pre : which we may farther fupix)rc to happen from a kind of judgment natural to our Soul, 
irhereby flie fees the Steeple in this manner, l>ecaufe (he judges it to be at five or lit hundred paces * 
illancc. For generally our Imagination reprefents no greater fpacc betwixt the objefts and our 
elves, unlefs allilled by a fcnliblc view of other intervening oojcels; and beyond which, it has 
till liberty to imagine fomething more. 

’Tis for this reafon that the Moon at the Rifing or Setting, is feen much bigger, than when 
elevated a good height above the Hori/oii : For this elevation removes our view from oft the ob- 

lying betwixt us and her, the dimcnlions whereof we know fo that we cannot judge of that * 

>f the Moon by forming the comparilbn between them. But when (he is juft rifen, or about to 
ct, we fee a great many Fields, betwixt her and us, of whofccxtcnlion we have a tolerable know^ 
edge •, and thus it is that we judge her more remote, and upon that reafon fee her fo large as we 
io. 

And it muft be obfervM, That when (he is elevated above our heads, though our Reafon mod 
infallibly allures us, flic is vaftly diftant, yet we cannot avoid feeing her very near, and very 
ittlc i becaufc indeed thefe Natural Judgments of the Sight, arc founded only on the Pcrccpti- 
tons of the fame Sight, and Reafon is unable to corrcA them : So that they frequently lead us in- 

Error, by making us form voluntary judgments, that go hand in hand along with them. For 
when we judge ac^cording to our Sonfations, we arc always deceiv’d, though we never err in judg 
Ing according to our Conceptions: iiccaufe the Body is no farther inftruftivc, than is condU' 
cing to the Body, and ’tis only (/ 0 D who always teaches us the Truth, as (hall be (hewn here- 
[after. 

t Thefe falfe judgments not only deceive us in the Diftance and Magnitude of Bodies, which 
lare not the Subject of this Chapter, liut in reprefenting their Figure othervvife than it is. We fee, 

[jfbr liiftancc, the Sun and Moon, and other very remote Spherical Bodies as if they were fiat, and 
only circular: Bccaufe at that great Jillancc we arc unable to dilccrn whether the part oppofltc 
to us, is nearer us than the others^ and on that account, we judge it is equally diftant from us: 

And thus upon the fame grounds we conclude the Stars with the A7nirc which appears in the 
Heaven, are rang’d in the fame juft dillancc, in a vault ncrfcftly convex, fince oiir Mind ever 
iuppofes Equality, where it difcovcrs no Inequality ^ which yet it ought not pofitivcly to admit, 
unlefs there be cvklcfttconviaion for it. 

^ (hall not here iafift longeron the Errors of our Sight, in refpeft of the Figures of Bodies, 
fincc a Man may lx fufficiendy inftruded in any Book of Opticks. That Science in efledl does 
only inftnift us how to put fallacies on our Eyes and its whole drift and artifice confifts mccrly 
in finding means of making us ibim thofc Natural judgments, I have been fpcaking of, at a time 
when they arc moft imjicrtincat and unlcafonable. And this cheat may be arted in fo many dif- 
ferent ways, that, of all the 1 iv.urcs that arc in the World, there is not any linglo one, but may 
be painted in a thodfand difTcrent fafhions j fo that the Sight inuft unavoidably be deceiv’d. But, 
this is not the proper place of explaining thefe things more throughly. What I have faid is fuffici- 
ent to let us lee we (hould not give over-much credit to the Teftimony of our Eyes, even in their 
Reprefentations of the Figures of Bodies, though in [)oint of Figures, their reports are much more 
faithful than in any other occafion. 




CHAP. VIIl. 

1. That our Eyes are incapable of informing us of the ^antity or Swiftnefs 
of Motion confidered in it felf II. That Duration., which U necefjary to 
our Knowledge of the Quantity of Motion^ is unknown to m. III. An In- 
fiance of the Errors of Sight about Motion and Rell. 

H aving already difeover’d the moft Fundamental and General Errors of our Sight 
touching Extention and its Figures, I come nowtocorr(^ thofc in which this fame 
Sight ingages us, about the Motion of Matter. And this has no great difficulty in 
it, after wnat 1 have already laid of Extcnlion. For thwe is fo ncceflary a relation and depen- 
dence betwixt thefe two things, that if we arc deceiv’d in the Magnitude of Bodies, we muft 
as certainly be deceiv’d in their Motion too. 

Bu^ that I may advance nothing but what is clear and diftinft, it is necClIary to take off what- 
ever is equivocal from the word Motion. For this Term has generally two figoifications. The 

* rfl* 
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r.viT cknot'^s a certain Pmer or ftVre, which wc imagine in the mov’d, and tvhich we fuppofe 
the t.-’koV its Motion: The fecond is the Tranflation or continued of a Body, either 

iu it.'rcnioval from, or approaching to another, which we confider as at reft. 

When Ifav for Inftance, That a Boul has communicated its Motion to another, the word M,. 
is to be underffood in its firft figntfication : But if I fay fimply, that I fee a Boul in a great 
Motion it is to be taken in the fccond. In a word, the Term Motion fignifies at once both Caiife 
and I IhK which are vet two things altogether different. 

1 im neifwaded that Men arc under moft jMlpaple and moft dangerous millakes, concerning 
tlie rorce that lives this Motion, and Tranflation to the Bodies mov’d. Thofe fine 1 erms, m- 
\,ni im! /vvrr/iV Qiiatltui, are good for nothing but to (hcltcr the Ignorance of the Unm- 
eil iiid the Impieties of the Ltbcrttnty as I could calfly dcmonflrate. But this is not a place pro- 
oJr to difeourfe of the Bower that moves Bodies, fince that is not ofa viliblc Nature i and l am 


,, ;t;';/Sly%takhlghcVcort!ic''Er^^^^^^^^ I defer it till a time when itwillbemoIcfca- 

'” w, taken in the fccond fenfe, that is, for the Tranflation of a Body in its removal from an- 

other is fomcthiiig of a vifiblc kind, and the Subjedt of this Chapter. 

1 have 1 tliink, fiiffieicntly demonflratcd in tlie li.xth Chapter, that our Sight does not ac- 
qi! lint US w ith the Qiiantity or Magnitude of Uoiiies, in thcmfelves^ but only with the mutual 
lelation they fland in, to each other, and cfpedally to our own. From whence I infer, that 
apabic of knowing the true and abfolntc Magnitude of their Motion, that is, of their 
irf u, 01 fwiftuefs or 'llowiicfs, but only the relation thefe Motions have to one another, and more cfpe- 
il>: (.'".wri- ually to the Motion ordinarily incident to our own Body. Which I thus prove. 
tforsviif j, certain that we know not how to judge how great the .Motion of a Body is, but by the 
o.f, oj M - ^ (lie Spate the Body has ran over. Thus our Eyes not informing us of the true Length 
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,, of the Space deferib’d by the Motion, it follows that ’lis impolfiblc for us to know the true Qjian- 

titv of the Motion. . , . r • l 

I lus Argument is only a Corollary of thatwhicli I havefaid of Extenhon, and all the force it has 
proceeds from its being a necefihry Condulion of w hat I have there Uemonflrated : Ifhall now 
give one whir h depends on no Suppolitioii. 1 fay then, that fuppoling wc were ablcdcarly to dif- 
aivcr the true Qyiantity of the Space dcfci ib’d, it would no way follow, that wc could know 
the (juaulity of Motion alfo. 

The Gicatndsor the Swiftnefs of .Motion include*; two things. The firll is the Tranflation or 
Conveyance of a liody from one place to anotlicr, as from Paris to St. Germains : The fccond is 
the 'Tnie that nccellaiilv goes to the making this Conveyance. Now it is not enough to know 
txafily how far Pans is diltant from St. O’eimains, to know whether a .Man has gone it with a Qjiick 
nr a Slow Motion Hut it mufl moreover be known how much lime he has imploy’d in his Jour- 
ney :'gi anting then that the Length of the Journey may be truly known i I utterly deny wc can 
havcaiicxatf knowledge by our Sight, or indeed any other way whatever, of the Time that is 
jpciu 1(1 the palfige, and of the true Quantity of Duration. 

This is fu/Iicicntly evident, in that at certain times one Hour feems to us as long as tour-, and 
'z)v on the contrary at other times, four Hours Ilip iiifciilihly away: When, for Inftance, a Man’s 
na. n * Mind is fill’d with Joy, Hours feem no longer than a Moment i becaufc then the time palfes away 
irhnh i< without tliink'Hig ot it. But when a Man is dejefted with Grief, and lies under foinc fenfible Pain 
nec'jftrrm Allliction every day is thought an entire Year. The rcafon of which difference is. That in 
our lOTti- of its Duration, bfcaufe it is Painful. The more it applies it fclf to 

the choueht of it, the more it difeovers it, and tlicrcby finds it longer than in the fcafon of Mirth 
Mottoo, .1 and joy,"' or fomc diverting Imployment, which as it were carifies the Soul out of it felf, to fix her 
' dofev to the Ohjed of her Joy, or her Diverlion. For as a Man finds a piece of Painting fo much 
larger by.how much he Hands to confider all thq little things reprefented in it, with greater at- 
tention • or as he finds the head of a Fly confidcrably great, when he difeerns all the parts of it 
with a Microfoopc ^ fo the Mind finds its duration fo mucli longer, as it confiders it with greater 
Attention and is fcnlihlc of all tlie parts pf it. 

Infonuich that 1 dont at all doulit, but that GOD could fo apply our Mind to the parts of its 
Duration, by giving us abundance of Scnfaiions in a very little time, as to make one Hour appear 
as long as many Ages. For as there arc no InSviflblt Points in Bodies, fo there arc no Jndivifible In- 
flams ill Duration. But as the Icaft parts of Matter may be divided to Infinity, fo the parts of Du- 
union may be aflign'd lefsand Icfs to Infinity, as is cafy to demonHrate. If then the Mind were 
m.ide Attentive to the niinutcfl: parts of its Duration, by its Senfations which fhould leave forae 
Traces in the Brain, whereby to remember them, it would undoubtedly feem much longer to it 
than it docs. 

But finally, the ufc of Watches is a convincing proof, that there can be no exaft knowledge 
of Duration, .and I defire no more.v For lince the knowlt-dgc of the abfolutc Gi-catiicfs or Intcnlc- 
iiefs of .Motion depends on a preceding knowledge of the Length of Duration, as we have 
fhevvn it does •, it tlicucc follows, that on Suppofition wc can never cxaftly know the abfolutc 
Quantity of Durat ion, wc (hall never fae able to know cxaAly the abfoluce Qjiantity of Motion. 

But becaufc fomc Relations, which Duration, or one time has to another may be known, (bme 
i^elatioiis likewife which .Motions have to one another may be ecpiafly underftood : Foraswc 
can u crtainly know tfiat the Solary Year is longer than the Lnnaiy j fo wc can certainly know 
j ^CannonBuUct has greater Motion than a Tortoife. So that though our Eyes will not let 
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ns fee the abloltttfe Qliantlty of Motion, yet they fail not to allifl: us in clifeovering, nearly 
itnough, the R<^tive Intcnfcuels of it; I mean the Relation or Proportion of one Motion to 
wnothcr; And we have no need of any farther knowledge thereof for the Prefervation of our 
Bodies. . 

There are many Inflances to be given, which manitcllly flicw that our Sight deludes us touch- 
'ing the Motion of Bodies; it very often happens, that the things which feem to us in Motion, 

f are pcrfeclly at Reft; and on the contrary thofe which feem to us at Relh, notwithftanding, are 
in Motion.. As when a Man, for inftance, fits on Ihipboard whilft the Vclfelis under fail in a of Sikkim 
fwift and fteady Motion, lie feems to fee the Lands and Towms fly from him ; they feem to be in •'fJptS of 
motion, and the VclTcl toftand ftill. 

So if a Man were plac’d upon the Planet yl/.n v, lie would conclude upon fight that the Sun, the ^ ’ 
Earth, and the reft of the Planets together with all the Fix’cd Stars perform’d their circumvolu- 
tion in about Z4 or as hours f which is the fpace df time that M.trs iniploys in turning round his 
own Axis. And yet the Earth, the Sun, and the Stars never circuit round that Planet. So that 
s this Man would fee things in Motiou which were at Reft, and would think himfelf at Reft, tho’ 

I he were in Motion all the time. 

I Hand not here to explain, how it comes to jwls that the Man on fliipboard would cafily cor- 

i rcA the miftakc of his Eyes, but the Man fuppos’d on the Planet AtArs would obftinatcly defend his 
Error. The Reafou of it is ealic to be known : and we (ball more readily find it by refleding on 
what would happen to a Man that were allccp in a Vcllel, who Hal ting on a fuddeu, faw uo- 
[ thing when he wak’d, bclidcs the top of a Mali of fomc Vcflclthat made towards him. For in 
Ecafe he faw not the Sails Ivvcll'd with the Wind, nor the .Mariners at work, nor felt any Agitation 
I or conculfion of the Ship, or the like, he would abfolutcly be at a lofs and in doubt, without know- 
P ing which of the two VclfeK was in Motion ; and neither his Eyes nor his Realbn could give him 
[any Information. 


CHAP. IX. 

A Continuation of the fame SubjcSI. I. A general Demonjiration of the Er- 
rors of our Sight concerning Motion. II. That the Dijlance of Objeih 
Is necejfary to be knorrn.^ in order to judge of the Quantity of their Mo- 
tion. III. Tie Mediums, whereby we know the Dijiances of ObjeSis.^ 
are Examin'd. 
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I CO ME now to give a General Demonftration of all the Errors, into which our Sight 
leads us, in rcfpcct of the Motion of Bodies. 

Let A be the Eye of the Spedator ; C the Objeft, which I fupijofc at a convenient di- 
ftance from A. I fay, that though the Objec'l remains fix’d in C, it may be thought to be re- Error, 
mov’d as far as D, or to approach as near as B. And though the Objed recedes towards D, it of oursigbt 
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may be believ’d immoveable inC, and even to approach towards B; and on the contrary, though 
it approaches towards B, it may be thought to be immoveable in C, or even to raede towards D. 
That though the Objed be advanc’d from C as far as E or Ff, or to G or K, it may be thought to 
•have mov’d no farther than from C to F or I. And again on the other hand, that though the Ob- 
jed be mov’d from C unto F or I, a Man may think it mov’d to Eor FI, or clfe unto G or K. That 
if the Objed be mov’d in a line equally diftant from the Spedator, that is, in a circumference 
whereof the Spedator is the Centre ^ though that Objed be mov’d from C to P, it may be thought 
to be mov’d only from B to O : and oa the contrary, though it be mov’d only from B to Q, it may 
be thought mov’d from C to P. | 
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It’ beyond the Objeft C there happens to be another ObjeA, fuppofe M ; which is thought at 
lelt, and which notwithflanding is in motion towards N : Though the Objeft C remains unmo- 
ved, or is mov’d with a more gentle motion towards F, than M is mov’d towards N, it will yet 
feem to be oppolitcly mov’d towards Y •, and on the contrary, if C^c. 

7 ; It is plain that the proof of all thefe Propofitions except the laft, in which there is no difficulty, 

I ./ depends on one Suppofition only, namely this, that we cannot with any afibrance determine 
('-j ■'! .1 tonccruiiigthc Uiftanceof Objefts. For if it be true that we cannot judge thereof with any cer- 

'ifiry in it follows that we cannot he alFurcd whetherC is advanc’d on towards Dj^or has ap- 

” pioachcd towards B, and fo of the other Propofitions. 

'■'./A </ Now to know whether the judgments we form of the Diftance of Objefts are infallible, we 
1» (jiwo- liavenoinorc to dothanto examine the means we makeufeof to judge concerning it. If thefe 
ly '/ liar ar,. uncertain, ’tis not pofliblc the Judgment’s depending on them fhould be more infallible. 

Miii-m. .j which it is neceffary to explain. • 

f, 1 he firfl:, the mofl univerfal, and foihetimcs the (afell way we have,'whcrcby to judge of the 

II ii'/;>i- dilhuice of f)bjeiffs, is the Angle made by the Rays of our Eyes, whereof the Objeft is the Verti- 

/r ii’-o u." cal Point, that is, the Objeil is tlic Point, where the two Rays meet. When this Angle is very 

>><’ larre, the Object appears near at hand, on the contrary when it is very acute, we fee the Objed 

a gicat way oil*. And the change which happens in the fitnation of our Eyes, according to the 
cli.in 'cs ot this Angle, is the means the Soul imploys to judge concerning the Diftance or Nigh- 

nefs otObjed s. For ji:ft as a Blind Man having two ftrait Sticks in his hands, the length whereof he 
did not know, may by a kind of AKtimal Otoineiry give a tolerable conjefture concerning the di- 
ft .iiu e of any Bo<iy, in touching it with the end of his two Sticks, iiy rcafon of the Difpolition and 
Dill.i'ii c he liiids his 1), Hills in, witli rcljiect to one another j fo it may be Caid that the Soul judges 
of the- Dill.inccof an Objed by the Diipolition of her Eyes, which is diflercnt according as the 
ii-.i; p (/■ Ani'lc, whcieby Ihc fees, is great or little, that is, as the Objed is nearer or farther off 
M i n / \ Man would calily be convinc’d of wb.at 1 fiy, if he would be at the trouble of making a very 

caiie ExiHiiiiieiit: As, let him hang a Ring at the end of a thread, fo plac’d that the lioop being 
I;,,/. ,v,,. turn’d diie.tly tow.ivds I’im, the apertiitc of it may not appear^ o'- it lie plcafelct him drive a 
iiirM III Stick ill the ground, and like another in his hand, that is curv'd at the end ^ let him retreat three 
M »n an- or tour Itcps from the Riii!! or the Suck, and Ihutting one Eye with one hand, let him try to hit 

acrofs, 

bciglit that is much uiion a level with the Eye^ and he will be fnrpriz’d to find himfeP in- 
loHijfiiyai capalilc oi doing it at an hiiiulrcd tryals, though nothing in the world feems c.ilicr : Nay, though 
ihui, ihc he fluHild l iy alidetlie Stick, and only endeavour todiredf his finger ciofs-vvays into the concavi- 
tuirr to ty of the Ring, he would find it dilficulr enough to lie done, though be flood very near it. 
th/v ” ouglit to be well obferv’d that 1 have faid, A Man fhould endeavour to bit the aperture 

of the Ring, or to loiicii the Stick uofs-irife, and not by way of a Right I.iiie from our Eye to the 
Ring •, loiMo indeed tberc would be no difficulty at all : fb far fioin it, that it would be much 
caliei to ellcct it, v\ itli one Eye Ibut, than with both of them open, liiicc that would be a Rule to 
direct him. 

Now it in.iv be (aid, that the Difficulty, which is found, when a Man tries to dircfl the end of 
ihc Stick tliro'igli the Ring! rt/'-iri/i, with only one Eye open, proceeds from this, namely, that 
OIK- Eye being (hut, the Angle I have mention’d is unknown. For to know the Magnitude of aa 
Angle, it is not enough to know the length of its Bafe, and the Bignefs of the Angle made by one 
ot its .s' /o upon the lluji \ for this is Known in the foregoing Experiment : lint it is yet farther ne- 
celfiry to know the odicr wliich is made hy the other 5b/c upon the B,ifr, or the length of 

one oithc .V-i/fc Which cannot be CK.iClly known without opening the other Eye. And^thus 
the Soul cannot make ufe of her Natural Geometry to judge of the Diftance of the Ring. 

Tlic- Dil'poiition then of the 1 yes, which accompanies the Angle made of tlie Rays which 
cut cacji other and centre in the Ob)cCl, is one ot the bed and moft univerfal means the Soul im- 
ploys whcrfcby to judge of the Diftance of things. If then that Angle receives no fcnliblc Alterati- 
on, upon a little removal of the ObjeCl, whether it approaches nearer us, or recedes from us, it 
will thence follow, that it is a fallacious means, and unfcrviceable to the Soul whcieby to judge 
of ilic true diftance of that Objed. 

Now 'lis plain tint this Angle is notably chang’d, when anObjeS at about a foot diftance from' 
oiir Sight is tianllated four foot ofl": but if it be only tranllatcd from fouf to eight, the Altera- 
tion is much lefs difccrnibley if from eight to twelve, Icfs yet : if from a thoufand to an hundred 
thoufiind, hardly at all; Laftly, in carrying the Objeft farther on, even to the imaginary fpaces, 
the change of the Angle grows imperceptible, and is quite loft. So that were there a coufidera- 
blc fpacc ktwixt A and (X the Soul could not by that means know whether the Objeifl were near 
B or D. 

This is the Rcafon why we fee the Sun and Moon, as if they were involv’d in Clouds, tho* 
they are vallly diftant from them i and that we naturally think all the Stars rang’d in an equal 
diftance from US', that we imagine die Owrir arc fixt, and almoft motionicfs, at the end of tli^ 
courfe. We imagine too that C*wm are entirely dillipated in fome Months time, becaufethey 
recede from us iii almoft a right Line, or a Line dircdl from our Eyes-, and arc going to lole 
thcmfclvcs in the vaft fiiaccs, from whence tlicy return not till after many Years, or even many 
Ages. 
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The ftcond M*Mum the Soul iraploys to judge coucerning the Diftance of Objeds, confiflrs in ihcfMnd 
a Difpolition of the Eyes, different from that I have been fpeaWng of. In order to e.vplain it, wc 
mnll know it is abfolutcly neccllary that the figure of the Eye be diflerent, according to the difle- ff” 

rent Diftance of Objcftswhich we fee : For when a Man fees an Objeft near him, there is a ncccf- tif m- 
fity of his Eyes being longer, than if the Objeft were farther off: Bccaufc to the end the Rays Ihm cf 
of this Objeft may be collcded in the Optick Nerve, which is neccllary to its being feen, tlie di- 
liancc between this Nerve and the Cryltalline ought to be greater. 

It is true. If the Cryftalline became more convex when the Objeft were near, that would efleft 
the fame tjung as the Elongation of the Eye. But 'tis not credible that the Cryftalline can 
ealily change its convexity j and on the other lide, we have a moft evident Experiment for the E- 
longation of the Eye ; For Anatomy informs us, there arc Mufclcs that furround the middle of 
the'Eye; and wc arc Icnfiblc of the Effort thefc Muftlcs make to comprefsit, and lengthen it, 
when wc have a mind to fee any thing very near. 

But it is not at all neceftary, we ftiould know here, by what way this is done ; it is enough 
that there bippcns a Onuiie in the Eye, whether it procectls from the Pi cniirc of the Mufclcs. 
that fiirround- it •, or wliethcr the little Nerves, which anfwcr to the Ciliary Ligaments which hold 
the Cryfialline^ fufpendcd betwixt the other Humours of the Eye, become relax’d, to augment the 
convexity of the Cryftalline i or intenfe, to diminifh it. 

For this Change which happens, whatever it be, is only to colleft and unite the Rays of Ob- 
jefts, with an exaft juftnefs, upon the Optick Nerve. But it is certain that when the Objeft is 
five hundred Paces, or ten thoufand Leagues diftant, wc behold it with the fame Diljxifition of 
Eyes, without any fenfiblc Change in the Mufclcs which furround the Eye, or in the Nerves 
which anfwer to the Ligaments of the Cryftalline; And the Rays of Objefts arc very 
cxaftly collcftcd upon the Retina, or the Optick Nerve. Thus the Soul judges, that Objefts at 
ten thoufand or an hundred thouCind Leagues diftance, arc no more than five or fix hundred 
Paces off i when fhc judges of tlicir Diftance, only by the Difpolition of the Eyes, which I 
have been fpeaking of. 

However, it is certain tliis Medium is of ufc to the Soul, when the Objeft is nigh at hand. 

If, for inftance, an Objeft is only at half afoot Diftance, wcdiftcin its Diftance well enough, 
through the Difpolition of the Mufclcs which conftringc our Eyes, in order to make them fome- 
what longer : And this Difirofition is moreover painful. If the Objeft be remov’d two foot, we 
can ftill difeern the Diftance, becaufc the Difpolition of the Mufcles is Ibmcwhat Icnliblc ftill, 
although no longer painfuL But if the Objeft be remov’d ftill fome feet farther, this Dilpofifioa 
of our Mufclcs, grows fo imperceptible, that it is altogether ufelcfs to us in judging of the Di- 
ftance of the Objeft. 

Thefc then arc two feans the Soul m.nkes ufc of, to judge of the Diftance of the Objeft, which 
arc altogether ufclefs, when the Objeft is remote to five or fix hundred Paces, and which arc ne- 
ver infallible, though the Objeft be much nearer. 

The third Medium conlifts in the Greatnefs of the Image painted on the fund of the Eye, and The thud 
that makes the Reprefentation of the Objefts which we Ice. ’Tis confefs’d that this Image Medium 
grows lei's in proportion as the Objeft is remov’d to a greater Diftance, but this Diminution, ^ 
grows fo much lefs difccrnable, as the Objeft which changes itsDiftance is more remote. For when 
an Objeft is at a confiderable Diftance, as of five or liix hundred Paces, under or over in Pro- objcldi 
portion to its Bignefs, there happens very conlidcrable Changes in its remotenefs, without 
any conlidcrable Changes occalionM in the Image which reprefents it, as is eafic to be demon- 
ftrated. T|ius the third Medium has the fame defeft as the otiicr two, of which wc have been 
fpeaking. 

It is farther to be obferv’d. That the Soul does not judge thofc Objefts the remoteft, that have 
the leaft Images painted on the Retina. When I fee, for inflance, a Man and a Tree at an hun- 
dred Paces diftance, or fuppofc many Stars in the Heaven, I do not judge the Man'to be more 
remote than the Tree, and the Little Stars farther diftant than thcGreatcri though the Images 
of the Man, and the little Stars, that arepiftur’d on the Retina, arc Icfsthan the Images of the 
Tree and the Greater Stars. Befidesit is neccllary to know the greatnefs of an Objeft, to be 
able to judge nearly of its Diftance, and bccaufc 1 know an Houfc is bigger than a Man, tho’ 
the Image of the Houfc be bigger than that of a Man, I do not however judge the Houfc nearelt 
upon that account. And fo it is in refpeft of the Stars •, Our Eyes reprefenf them to us etjii.tlly 
remote, though it is very reafonableto believe fome of them at a far greater diftance than otliers. 

Thus there arc infinite Objefts, the Diftance whereof wc cannot know, lince there arc infinite 
Objefts with whofe Magnitude we arc unacquainted. 

Wc judge fiirther of the remotenefs of an Objeft by the Force wherewith it afts upon our Eyes, 
becaufc a remote ONcft afts more languilhiug and weakly than another ^ and again, by the Di- andffih 
pinfheft and CUtmeft of the Image, which is form’d in the Eye ; bccaufc wlien an Objeft is re- Medmt- 
mote, the Pupil of the Eye rouft needs be more open and Capacious, and Cxjnfequcntly the Rays 
muft be collcfted ibmewhat coufufedly. Tis for this rcalbn that obfcurcr Objefts, and fuch as 
we fee coufufedly, appear remote ^ and on the contrary, that luminous Bodies, and fuel) as wc fee 
diftinftly, feem near. It is plain enough, that thefc laft Means are too fallible whereby to judge 
with any kiiui of Certainty concerning the diftance of Objefts ; and I fhall not any longer infift 
upon them, but come to the laft of ali, as being that which helps the Imagination moft, and in- 
cimcs the Soul more cafily to judge that Objefts are very remote* 
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'1 he fixth then and the Principal Medium of all, confills in this, viz., that the Eye exhibits not 
; ' to the Soul a llnslc Objea feparat^ from others, but gives her View at once of all thofc which lye, 
' Ut 'Aixt us and the Principal Object of our aftual Conlideration. 
n'l'. W hen for inftance, we behold a Steeple at a confiderable Diftance, we ufiially fee a great many 
inur )Accnt ! ,ands and Houfes at the fame time : and bccaufc w'e judge of the Remotenefs of thefe 
'' I .iiids, and Vloufes, and in the mean time fee the Stceolc beyond them, we judge likewife, that 
it is not only more lemotc, but a great deal larger and taller, than if we faw it all alone : Not- 
V. it liR. Hiding the Image which is projefted in the Fund of the Eye, is always of an equal Bignefs, 
whether there arc Lands and Houfes lying betwixt us and it, or whether there are none, pro- 
vidcd we fee it from a place equally Diftant, which is fuppos’d. Thus we judge of the Big- 
Objeds, according as we believe them remote from us ^ and the Bodies which we fee 
hitwixt us and the Objefts, affift: the Imagination mightily in judging of their Remotenefs : jufl: 
as we judge of the Extent of our Duration, or of the time that has pafs’d fince we have done 
any Adion by the confusM Remembrance of the things we have done, or of the Thoughts 
uc h.ivc find fiicccflivcly fince that Adion. For they arc all thefe Thoughts and Adions that 
ha\ c fiiccccdcd one another, which arc alTiftant to the Mind in judging of the length.of any Time, 
or or any pan of our Duration: Or rather the confus’d Remembrance of all thefe fucceffive 
I houglits, is the fame thing as the judgment of our Duration •, as the confus’d View of Lands 
betwixt us Old a bcccplc, is the fame thing as the judgment concerning die Remoccnels of the 
Steeple. 

Hence it i'. cafy to aflign the true Reafon of the Moon’s appearing larger at her Riflng, than 
when conlidciably elevated above the Horizon. For at her Riling fhc appears many Leagues di- 
flant, and even l)cyond the (cniibic Horizon, or the Lands which terminate our Sight. Where- 
as we judge her but at lialf a Leagues Diftance, or feven or eight times higher than our Houfes 
when flic is afccndcd above our Hoiizon. Thus we judge her far greater when fhc is near the 
Hoi i/on, than when at a great diftance from it^ becaufc we judge her to be far more remote 
from ns, when flic nfes, than when mounted very high above our Horizon. 

I conkf agtcaipart of the Philofophers attribute what I have been faying to the Vapours 
aiilinglioin the Eaith. I agree with them in this, that tl:e Rays of Objeds being refrafted 
l)Y the V.ipouis, aie a reafon of the Objeds feeming larger. I know there arc more Vapours 
betwixt ns and the Moon when riling, than when fhe is elevated a good height \ and confcquently 
flic ought to appear fomewhat larger than fhc would feem , if Ihe were always equally lemote. 
iUitjct itianiictbc fiid, that this Refradion of the Lurtary Rays isthccaufcof thofe 
Changesof her Magnitude : For that Refradion is no Impediment why the Image delineated in 
the 1 uiul of the Eyes when we fee the Moon rifmg, may not be Icfs than that which Ihe pro- 
jeds, when foe hath been a long time rifen. 

Ihe who mcafurc the Diameters of the Planets, obferve that the Diameter of the 

Moon ina^iify'd i;i proportion to her Diftance from the Horizon, and confequently in Pro- 
potticMi to hu Appealing Iclfor to u*- : thus the Diameter of the Image which is painted in the 
I und ot our I.ves, it at that time Icalt when we fee thcM(X)a biggeft : Indeed, the Moon when 
Die lifos, is leinorct' from us by a Semidiameter of the Earth, than when fhc is perpendicular- 
ly over onr Heads, and ’tis upoiuhat account her Diameter grows greater in her Afeent above 
the lloii'/on, becaufc then foe’s approaching ncarclt us. 

\ he reafon then that we fee her Gi cater when foe rifes, is not the Refradion of her Ray$ 
ivicctinj'^ with the Vapours which proceed from the Earth, fince the Image which is at that time 
loinfd from thole Kays, is Idler ^ but ’tis the Natural Judgment we make of her Remotenefs, 
nualioii'd by her appealing beyond thofc Lands wliich we fee at a vafl Diftance from us, as 
lias iiecn before explain’d y and lam amaz’d to find Ph/lofopherj allerting that the reafon of this 
Appearance, and Ddulion ofourSenccs, is harder to bedifeover’d than the grcatdl 
of 

i'lns Medium whereby we judge of the Remotenefs of any Objed, by knowing the Diftance 
ot the things betwixt us and it, is often of conlidcrablc ufe, when the other means I havefpoke 
ot, arc wholly infigiiificant : for by this laft Medium.^ we cun judge that certain objeds aic ma- 
ny leagues diltaiit which w’c cannot do by any of theothSr. And yet if we ftridly furvey it, 
it VYill be lound in fcvcral things deficient, 

For, lirfl, we can only make ufe of it, about things upon the Earth, fince it can be but very 
larcly, and th.ea very unprofitably imploy’d upon thofc in the Air, or in the Heavens. Se- 
condly, it cannot he made life of on the Earth, but about things a few Leagues diflant. In the 
thud place, we ought to be certain that there are neither Mountains, nor Valleys, nor any thing 
of the like nature betwixt us and the Objed, that hinders us from applying the afore-faid J/f- 
dr.tm, Lallly, lam pcifwadcd there is no body but has made fuflieient I'lyals upon the Sub- 
jed, to be convinc’d, that it is a thqig cxtramly difficult to judge with any certainty of the Re- 
niotcncrs of Objeds by a fenfiblc View of the things lying betwixt us and them ; und we per- 
haps have dwejt two long upon it. 

Thefe then arc all the Means we have to judge of the Diftance of Objeds^ in wliich, fince we 
have found conlidciaMc I m per fed ions we cannot but conclude, that the Judgments that arc 
gjoimdcd mx)!! them, miift needs be very Preiortous and Uncertain. 

Hence it is cafy to manifeft the truth of the Propolitions 1 have advanc’d. The Objed C w'as 
fup|>ayj confidcrably remote from A: Therefore in many Inftanccs it may be advanc’d on to- 
wards 
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wards' D, or may have approach’d towards B, and no one can difeoverit, becaufc there i$ no 
infellible Means whereby to judge of its Diftance. Nay, it may recede towards D when it is 
thought to approach towards B j bccauTe the Image of the Objeft is fometimes augmented, and 
inlarged upon the ; whether it be becaufe the Air betwixt the Objeft and the Eye occa- 
fionsa greatcrReffaiftion at one time than at another •, whether it proceeds from forac little Trem- 
lings, which happen in the Optick Nerve j or laftly, that the Imprcflion, which is caus’d by an 
unexafr Union of the Rays upon the Raitut, is diffus’d and communicated to the parts, which 
ought to receive no Agitation from it \ which may proceed from any different caufes. Thus the 
Image of the lame Objefrs, being larger on thefe occafions, gives the Soulrcalbn to believe the 
Objeft approaches nearer. The like may be faid of the other Propolitions. 

Before 1 conclude this Chapter, I would have it obferv’d, That it is of great concern to as, 
in order to the Prefervation of our Life, to have a nicer Knowledge of the Motion or Reft of 
Bodies, in Proportion to their Nighnefs to us ; and that it is a thing ufclcfs and inlignilicant, to 
know exaftly the truth of thefe things, when happening in places vfry remote. For this evi- 
dently Ihews that what I have generally advanc’d concerning all theScnccs, how they never Dif- 
cover things to us as they arc abjolutdy, and in their own Nature •, but only in RtUion to the Pre- 
fervation of our Body, is found cxadily True in this particular : tince we know the Motion or 
Refts of Objefts proportionably better, as they approach nearer to us, and arc incapable of 
judging of them by the Senccs, when they arc fo remote as to feem to have no Relation at all, 
or very little to our Body, as, forinftance, when they arc five or fix hundred Paces dift.mt, 
if they be of a Moderate Bignefs j or even Nearer than this, when they arc Lefferj or Ibme- 
what farther ofi^ when they arc frofoniotubly Greater. 


CHAP. X. 

Of our Errors about fen fble Qjmlities. I. The Difiin&ionof the Soul and Bo~ 
dy. II. An Explication of the Organs of the Senjes. III. To what part of 
the Body the Soul is immediately united. IV. An Infiance to explain the 
Ef ell which Obje&s have upon our Bodies. V. What it is they produce in 
the Soul.f and the Reafons why the Soul perceives not the Motions of the Fi- 
bres of the Body. VI. Four things which are generally confounded in every 
Senfation. 

W E have feen in the fore going Chapters that the Judgments wc form upon the Tefti- 
mony of our Eyes, concerning Exienlion, Figure, and Motion, arc never cxafrly truf. 

And yet it muft not be allow’d that they arc altogether falfe \ they contain fo much 
Truth at Icaft as this amounts to, that there arc Extcnlion, Figures, and Motions, whatever they 
be, which are cxtrinlical, oxmtljoM ourfclves. 

I confefs wc often fee things that have no Exiftcncc, nor ever had, ant^it oi^ht not to be 
concluded that a thing is Aftually without us, from our Steinc it without us. There is no necef- 
fary Connexion between the Prefence of an Idea to the Mind of a Man, and the Exiftcncc of 
the Thing reprefented by the Idea. Which is maiiifcft enough fi om theConlidcrationof what 
happens to Men in a Dream or a Delirium: And yet wc may fafely affirm, that ordinarily, Ex- 
tcnlion, Figures, and Motions, arc without us when wc fee them fo. ♦Thefe things arc not *SMie ii- 
in the Imagination only, but are Real. And wc arc not deceiv’d in believing them to have hjlrttms. 
a Real Exiftcncc, and wholly independent on our Mind j tho’ it he a very hard thing to 
prove it. 

It is certain then that the judgments wc form concerning the Extcnlion, the Figures, and Mo- 
tions of Bodies, contain fome Truth; But ’tis another cafe in ixiintof thofc Judgments we make 
concerning Light, Colours, Tafts, Smells, and all other Scnfiblc Qualities; For Truth has no- 
thing to do with them, as lhall be made manifeft, in the remainder of this Firft Book. 

We make not here any Diftinfrion between Light and Colours, becaufc we fuppofc them to 
have no great Difference ■, and that they cannot be fcparately Explain’d. Wc mail likewiie 
be oblig’d to fpcak of other Scnfiblc Qualities in genera4 at the lame time wc fhall treat of 
thefe Two in articular, becaufc they may be accounted for upon the fimc Principles. The 
things which follow demand the greateft Attention imaginable, as being of the hkheft Impor-, 
tance, and very different, as to their Ufcfulncfs, from thole of the foregoing Difoourlc. 

We inftantly fuppofc a Man to have made fome Refiefrions upon two * Idea’s whitli he . 
finds in his Soul ; one that reprefents the Body, and the other which reprefents the Mind ■, fit pj. 
and that he is able eafily to diftinguilh them by the politivc Attributes they contain ; In a word 
that he is very well latisli’d, that Extenfim is a different thing fromTheu^ht. Or wc willfup-**».r<’“f 
pofebehas read and meditated on ibmc places of St. Aufiin^ as the loth Chapter of the loth 

tbc Idea iere nkmever it the Immtiitit Ob^eik of the Mini, 
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Conctwlng theTuni'ty, the 4th and 1 4th Chapters of his Book concerning Tie of the Seul^ 

.11 Icall Mr. Da-Cartei'i Meditations, cfpecially that Part which treats of the Dillinftion of the 
Soul and Body : or lailly Mr. Cordcmoy\ lixth DilTertation, concerning the Dificrcnce of the 

S)ul and Body. 

^ Wc fuppofe farther, that be is acquainted with the Jnatomy of the Organs of the Senfes; and 
. ' knows that they confifl of little Threads or Fibres, which derive their Originc from the middle 
! of the Brain : that iliey are difpers’d through all the Members wherein there is Senfation, and 
/ 7?- continued without any Interruption, are terminated upon the External parts of the Body; 

thatw Inl/I: a Man is awake and in health, one of the Extremities cannot be mov’d but the other 
will be mov'd in the fame time, bccaufe they are always fomcvvhat Intcnfe and upon the llretch : the 
fame thing which happens to a<Iordthatis intenfe, one part whereof cannot be mov’d, but the 
oilier mu ft receive feme Vibration. ^ 

’Tis farther necediry to know ihatthcfe little Threads or Fibres may be mov’d by twofevc- 
ral ways, either by thaf end that is external to the Brain, or by the end which terminates 
in the Brain. If tlicfe Fibres arc externally agitated by Objefts atting on them, and this Agi- 
ration be not communicated (b far as the Brain, as it happens in Sleep, the Soul receives no frclh 
Senfation from them at that time : But if thefe Fibres arc moved in the Brain by the courfe of 
the Animal Sjiirits, or by any other caufc, the Soul has a Perception of fomething : though 
the Pans of tlicfc Fibres w hich are rvitlmtt the Brain, and arc difpers’d throughout all the Parts 
of the Fkxiy, arc quiet and uiidilliirb’d ; as it happens when a Man’s aflcep. 

obferve here, by the way, that Experience certificsnis, it is not impof- 
' " fibic to f;;cl Fain in thofe parts of our Body, which have been iiitircly cut off: Bccaufc the Fi- 
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i, Ijicsof the Biain, which coricfpond to them, being Vibrated in the fame manner, as if thofe 
>.■111 ii-ii Parts were aftiially woiuided, the Soul feels in thofe Imaginary Parts, a moft real Pain. For all 
; .1 */ ife thefe tilings arc a palpable Dcmonllration, that the Soul immediately refides in that Part of the 
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Brain in which all the Organs of the Senfes terminate and centre : I mean that in this Part (he 
receives the Senfation of all the Changes, that there occur, in reference to the Ohjefts that have 
caus’d them, or have us’d to caiilc them; and Hic has no Pcrecpiion of any thing happening 
■ ill any other Part, hut by the Intervention of the Fibres which terminate therein. This being 
laid down .and well uiidci flood, it will be no hard thing to dilloverhow Senfation is effeded 
which is nccellary to be explain’d by fome particular Inllancc. ’ 

When a Man thiuftstlic Point of a Needle into his hand, this Point moves and feparatesthe 
fibres ot thcHefh. Thefe lihres arc extended from that Place to the Brain and whilft he is 
awake, they arc fo Intciifc, that they can receive no ConculTion or Vibration, but it is Com- 
muiiieatcd to tliofc in the Brain: It follows then that the Extremities of the Fibres in the 

motion of the Fibres of the Hand is Moderate 
ulni ,':,r •><= <■> <00 : and if this Motion is violent enough to break 
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foinctliiiig in tlic Hand, it will l)c more forcible and violent in the Brain. 
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lluisit a Mm holds his Hand to the Fire, the little parts of the Wood, whereof it continu- 
ally throws out inmnncrahic quantities with great violence fas Rcafon, upon the defeft of our 
Sight, dcmonllrates,) heat againib the Fibres, and tommunicaic a Part of their Agitation to 
them. It that Agitation he but moderate, that of the Extremities of the Fibres in the Brain which 
aiifwcr to the Hand will be moderate aUb. And if this Motion be violent enough in the Hand 
to fepaiatc fome Parts of it, as it h.ippcns when it is Burnt; the Motion of the Internai 
Fibres of the Biam will be iiroporlioiiably Ibronger and more violent. This then is what 
ocelli s in our Body when Obice'bsfbi ike upon us; we mult now fee what happens to oiir Soul 
V. She is iniiicip.illy Rclidcnt, if vve may be permitted fo to fpc.ik, in that Part of the Brain 
, 1,1 C'h «ntrcd. She is feated there in order to ehcrilh and pre- 

‘T'd confequently it is neselfary fhc fhould have notice of all 
«Mou/,mathe Ch.iiigcs th.1t octur therein, and that flie be able to diftinguifh thofe which are adapted 
A(.v.».!and agreeable to the Conftitution of her Body, from the contrary; lince it would he to no ufe 
>vh i/r or piirpofc lor her to knovy them ahfohitely and without h'rUtion to the Body. Thus though all the 


.w. — vi.v.v uiiiL’icui: FUF cnougn cilcy amer very 

if’rscj little in thcmfelvcs, they ought however to be conlidcr’d as Elfcntially diTcrent, in refcrcnc 4 
iieh:>ir. (Q Prcfei viUion ot the Body. 

Un ICII that produces Pain, has rarely any confidcrablc difference from tliat 

ritillation : There is no nccelTity there (hould be any EfTcntial Difference betwixt 
two Motions, but It IS nccellary there fliould be an Elfeiitial Difflrcnce betwixt the Titil 
this lation and the Pam, which thefe two Motions caufe in the Soul. For the Vibration of the Fi 

- bres which .accompanies Titilhtion, certifies the Soul of the good Conftitution of her Body. 

TlcZ has Strength enough to refift the Imprcflionof the Objea, and that fhe need not 

fonniStn- ^ any Apprehenitons of its being injur’d by it ; But the Motion which accompanies Pain 
fr.' being fomewhat more violent, is capable ot breaking fome Fibre of the Body, and the Soul ounht 
ruifcll C I^'^^gi’ceable Senfation; fo as to be aware of it for the ft- 

4 .vi'iir,; r ? hus though the Motions, which are occalion’d in the Body, are no farther differeit in 
,fa%- thcmfelvcs than according to the Degrees of mire or Ufs-, yet being coafider’d with Rclitioa 
. to the Welfare and Prefcrvation of our Life, they may be faid to difier Elftniialfv. 
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Tis upon this account onr S*ul has no Perception of the Vibrations, which arc excited by 
Objefts, in the Fibres of onr Flc(h ; It would be of very little ufc for her to know them j nor 
could (he from thence receive fuflicient Light to judge, whether the things about us were capa- 
ble of Deftroying or Maintaining the aconmy of our Body. But Ihc feels her felf touch’d with 
Scnlations cdentially different, which (hewing prccifely the Qualities of Objefts, as they ary 
related to her Body, make her molt cxaftly fcnfible in what capacity thefe Objects arc in to 
hurt it. 

Wc may farther confider. That in cafe the Soul h.id no Perception, but of that which hap. 
pend in her Hand, when it were burnt, if Ihc faw nothing there but the Motion and Separa- 
tion of fomc Fibres, (he would not much concern her felf about it : Nay, (he might proMbW 
fometimes out of an Humour or a Frolick, take fome fatisfaftion in doing it, like thofe FreakiA 
kind of Men, who divert themfclvcs in their PalBons or Debauches, in breaking all things 
they light upon. 

Or as a Prifoner would not he much eoncern’d, to fee the Walls batter’d down about him, that 
confin’d him, but rather would be glad of it, mion the hopes of a Deliverance : So if we had 
no other Perception than of the Separation of the Parts ox our Body, when we were burnt or 
hurt in any manner, we fiiould foon be pci fwaded that our Happinefs was not confin’d to a Body 
which prevented our Injoying thofe things which ought to make us Happy y and fo fliould be 
glad of feeing it deftroy’d. 

Hence it is apparent that the Author of the Union of onr Soul and Body, hath with greateft 
Wildom ordain’d. That wc (houkl be fenliblc of Pain , whenever any Change happen’d to our 
Body, capable of incommoding it ^ as when a Needle pierced the Flclh, or the Fire feparated 
fomc parts of it^ and that we (hould be fenliblc of a Titillation, or an agreeable Heat, when 
thefe Motions were moderate, without perceiving the Truth of that which occur’d incur Body 
or the Motions of the Fibres, wc have been fpcaking of. 

l irft, bccaufcinthe Senfationof PIcafure and Pain, which .ire things far more different than 
in Degree, wc diftinguilh with greater Eafc the Objeif s wliich occa (ion them. Secondly, bc- 
caufc this way of Inforniiiig us, wlietlicr the Uniting our felvcs with the Bodies tlut encompafs 
us, or the Separating from them be moft convenient, is the (horteff and the fpeedieft, and takes 
up the capacity of the Mind the Icafti which is only made for G’ O D himfelf. 

Ijltly, bccaufePleafuic and Pain arc Modifications of our Soul, which Ihc feels with Relation 
to her Body, and which more nearly affr'l her than would the Knowledge of the Motion of 
fome Fibres belonging to it; this obliges her to be moic follicitoiis about them ; And this is a 
Reafon of the moll ftrifl Union betwixt the two Con}}, mm Parts of Man. From ail which it is 
manifeft that the Senfes are given us, for the Prefervation of our Body only, and not for the 
Difeovery of the Truth. 

What hath been faid concerning Titillation and Pain, ought univcrfally to be underllood 
of all other Senfations, as wc fliall fee hereafter. I chofeto begin with thefp two Senfations ra- 
ther than others, bccaufc tlicy arc more Strong, and Lively, and Proper to make my Meaning 
more Stnfihly conceiv’d. 

It is at prefent a vci y cafic thing to (hew. That wc fall into infinite Errors, concerning Light 
and Colours, and generally concerning all Scnliblc Qiialitics ; as Cold, Heat, Smells, Tafts, 

Sound, Pain, and Titillation ; and if 1 would (laud to make a particular Enquiry into all thofe 
we fall into about all thcObjcfls of our Senfes, whole Years would not fufliceto make a Dc- 
dufrion of them ; bccaufc they arc in a manner Infinite. It will be fufficient therefore to fpcak 
of them in general. 

In almoft all Senlations there arc four different things which Men confound with one another, 
becaufe they happen altogcther^nd as it were in the fame Inftant ; And this is the Prin- 
ciple of all the Errors of our Sc^R. • • 

The firft is the of the Objeft, that is in Heat, for inftance, thclmpullion or Motion YI. 
of the little parts of the Woodagainft the Fibres of the Hand. 

The Second is the Pajpon of the Organ of Senfe, that is to fiy, the Agitation of the Fibres 
of the Hand caufed by iktt of the little Parts of Fire, which Agiution is communicated to the 
Brain, bccaufc otherwife the Soul would have no Sciifation of it. lonfouni- 

The Third is the Pajfm, the Senfuton or P tnepilon of tiic Soul, that is, What every one frt}/ 
in himfelf when he is near the Fire. 

The Fourth is the "Judgintm the Soul makes, (that what Ihc feels is both in her Hand, and in the 
Fire: Now this jHdgmm is Natural., or rather is only a Compound Senfation. But this Senfatioa 
or this Natural Judgement, is for the moft part attended with another Frre or Keluntary Judge* 
ment, which is fo cuftomary for the Soul to make, that Ihc is almoft incapable of preventing it. 

Here then arc four things or a very different Nature, as may befeen, which Men are not nice 
enough to diftinguilh, but arc apt to confound, bccaufc of the ftrift Union of the Soul and Bo- 
dy, which hinders them from making an exadl diftribution of tiic Properties of Matter, and of 
the Mind. 

’Tis notwithftanding eafie to difeover, That of thefe four things, which occur within us, in the 
Senfationof an Obj^y the two firft belong to the Body, and the two laft appertain to the 
Soul only, provided a Man has any whit m^itated on the Nature of the Soul and Body, a* he 
ought to have done, as I before fuppos’d him. But thefe things demaad a particular Explication. 
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CHAP. XL 

I. The Error we fall into concerning the ASiion of ObjeSls againji the Ez- 
* ternal Fibres of our Senfes. 11. The Caufe of this Error. 111. AnOb- 
jeBion and Anjwer. 

ITN this and the three fucceeding Chapters, I (hall treat of thefc four things atove-mention’d, 
I which I faid us’d to be confounded, and taken for a fimnlc Senlation ; and I lhail only give 
JIL a general Explication of the Rttots we fall into, bccaufc if I would defeend to Particulars, 
there would never be an end of them i But 1 hope however to put the Mind of thole, who will 
Icrioufly confidcr what I am about to lay, in a condition df dil^vcring with a great deal of £a(e, 
all the Errou our Senfes can make us Subje£t to •, But in order to this it is demanded. That they 
^ would attentively Meditate as well upon the following Chapters, as upon that they have lalt 

the things we confound, in each of our Senfations, is the Aftionof Objeftsupon 
into roll- the External Fibres of our Body. It is certain a Man makes hardly any Difference betwixt the 
ttrnwf^tk Seiifation of the Soul, and that Aflion of Objeds ; which is fo plain as not to need any farther 
AOmof generality of Men imagine that the Heat, torinftance, which they F«/, is in the 

tmii tlt Flic which taufes it ^ that Light is in the Air, and Colours are upon colour’d Objeas. They 
%.xtfrnii have no rhonght of any Motions of Imperceptible Bodies which are the Caufe of thefe Sen- 

fibret of rations. 

curSetfjeu ^ true thcv do not judge that Pain is in the Needle which pricks them, in like manner as 
they judge that Heat is in the Fire : But the rcafon of it is. That the Needle and its Adhon arc 
v'f'hic, but the little parts of the Wood that proceed from the Fire, and their Motion againft 
e/ il/j fr- onr Hands arc altogether inviliblc. Thus, feeing nothing that Itrikcs upon our Hands when 
we warm our Hives, and yet feeling Heat in them, we Naturally judge this Heat to be in the 
Fire, for want of dillovcring any thing in it bcfidcs. 

So that it is generally true, that we attribute our Senfations to the Objedls thcmfelvcs, when 
we arc Ignorant of the Caufes of thcle Senfations: And hccaufe Pain and Titillation arc pro- 
duc’d by Scnliblc Bodies, as by a Needle or a Feather, which we both fee and touch, we for 
this Rcafon do not conclude, that there is any thing in thefc Objedls like the Senfations which 
they caufe in us. 

F'L And yet I confefs that we do not fail to judge Comhnftionh not in the Fire, but only in the 
.fn Hand, thougli it proceed from the fame caufe, ». t. the Aflion of the little parts of the Wood, 

Jnjte/r as well IS Hc.U, wliicli yet we attribute to the Fire. But the Rcafon of this is. That Combuftion 
is a Spates of Pain : For having often judg’d that Pain is not in the external Body which produces 
it, we arc induc’d to form the lame Judgement of Comhuftim. 

That which is another Reafon of our Judging in this manner, is, that Pain or Combuftion, molt 
ftrcnuoully applys our Soul to the confidcration of the parts of her Body ■, and this Imenfion of 
the Soul turns off her thoughts from any other thing; Thus the Mind attributes the Senfation 
of t'.ombiifUon to the Objc<‘d that is moft prefent and nigh her felf. And iiecaufc we find pre- 
fcntly after, that the Combuftion has left fomc viiible marks in the part in which we felt the 
Pain, this is aConfirmation of the Judgement we have made, that Combuftion is in the Hand. But 
this is no Impediment, why we fhould not embrace this general Rule, That vpe art accafltn/d t« 
anrihute onr Senfatiom to Ohje[ls^rpl>en-evcr they aSl kfott tht Motion of fame Itivijthlt Parts. 

And upon this ground it is, that we ufually believe ColIK, Light, Smells, Tafts, Sounds, 
and fomc other Senfations, to be in the Air, or in Ac External Objefts which produce 
them ; for as much as all thefc Senfations arc produc’d in us by the Motions of fomc Imper- 
ceptible Bodies. 


CHAP. XII. 

1. Of our Errors concerning the Motions of the Fibres of our Senfes. II. 
That tre have m Perception, of thefe Motions., or that we confound them 
with our Senfations. III. An Experiment that proves it. IV. Three kinds 
of Senfations. V. The Errors that accompanie them. 

fccond thing that occurs in every Senfation is the Vibration of the Fibres of our Nerves^ 
1 communicated to the Brain : And we err in confounding always this Vibration 

scrlitngth the Senfation of the Soul, and in judging there, is no fuch Vibration at all, when 

Mmms or wc have no Perception of it through the Senfes. 

Vibrstionicf tb< Etbres of <iur^:>cnj}s, 
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Wcconfonml, for iii.'l.iiicc, tlie Vihration cycitcd bv the Fire m the Fibre-; of oi.r Hmil, wirli It. 
tlic Senfaiion of Heat : And we fay the Hc.u is in the Hand : But bccaufc we ..re infuiliWo of 
any Vibration caus’d by Viable Objcffsiii the Optkk Nerve, which is in the Fund of the Vw'.'",’ ‘ "'’f 
we think this Nerrc is not vibrated at all, nor cover’d with the Colours tlrr v\c fee. On the I; ",,';”'.' 
contrary, wc judge there Colours are fpread only on the furtacc of the Fa'UiiijI Obiefi^. Yer 
it is manifeft by the lollowiiit; Expeiinicnt, that the Colours arc as Jfroiigly and lively '•■ptci;.! ' ’ 

on the Fund of the Optick Nerve as in vilible Obiefts ’ ' /nm.-i/ 'K < 

For, take but the Fveof an Ox jult kill'd, .and Ihipolf the Coats that arc oppol. . to the • r',', " 
g.-V/, and liiuate near the Optick Nerve, putting a piece of very traurnarent ; .ncriii leir loom : tcT 
This done, place the Eye in the hole of a Window, fo as the I’upill may be tow:/ ds the Aii , 
and the hind-p^rt of the Ey;in the Chamber •, which Ihould be clofe (luit up and darken’d all ' 
over : And upon this theColomsof Objeffs that aieout of theChanibcr will ajspear to be I'prcml 
ujion the Fuad of the Eye, but painted topfy-turvy. If it ioi tunes that the Colours aic not ^ ' 

lively enough, on the account of the too little dilfanceof the Objects lepieiented in the Fund 
of the Eye, the Eye mull Ijc lengthened by conllringing tlie tides of it, or Ihoitncd It the Ob- 
are roo remote. 

Wc fee by this Kvpeiimeiit, that wc oiii^ht to jikli^c or perceive that Coloiiis arc in tlic 
Fnntl of the Fye; in like in.mner ns wc HKh’^cthu Hcnt iMH our liamls, if onr Sciiles were 
given us lor tlie I'^iHoveiy of Viuth, and it Rcatbii coiuluvded us in th.c Judgments wc make 
upon the Objci^s ol our Scnics. 

But ill acLOumiiig for this inconlillcnt Variety of our jutlgcmciits about Senlibic Qjialitics, it 
it inuft be tonlidcr'cl, 1 hat the Soul is fo intimately united to her Body, and moreover, has 
continued lb much (Jarnaliiy lince the Fall, that Ihc atrributes a gicat many things toilicfio- 
dy, which arc only peculiar to her Self; and can hardly any loiilcr diftingiiifh licr fcif j’loiu 
it. Infomiicli that (he does not only attiibule to it all the wc arc at j^refent fpcakiiig 

of, but alfo the Force of mid even foinctinics the Power of Rt^jofUNf • For there 

have been a niiiltitiidc ot Pliilofophcrs, Ifiipid and fcidelcfs enough to believe, tlic Soul was no- 
thing elfc but the more refin'd anil fubtic part of the Body. 

Man tint fhdl read loTrlhan conlideratcly, will be but too feiilibly convinc'd of what I fiy : ' 
fiiicc he fiibllribes to this Opinion, alter a great number of Authors w hofe Authoi iiy he al- 
kdges ; n his is j'o tire, that he endeavours to j Kjvc in his Book, C'vfutntifiir^ tLc So/tl^ tliat wc 
arc oblig'd by laith, Sciij^tuic, and paiticular Revelations, to believe the Soul a ('orpore.il 
Being, "idciigiinot a Rctiitatioii of his Notions, bevauic 1 have fuj^pos'd a M.iii to have read 
feme of St. a4ffj}:n\ 01 ;Mr. Vc.-Cirtc.\ Works, which will furfieicntlv difeover the FviMva/giuce 
of thefe I hoiights, and confirm and corroborate the Mind in the Diilinction of Fxtcniioa and 
1 houpjit, of the Soul and Body. 

d he Soul then is fo blind, as not to know bci felf, nordifeer’. that her own Scnfalions do 
ffclong to her. But to c.vpl^iu this, it js nccellaty to dilhuioiifli in the Soul three kinds of 
Senfations, Ibme Vigoious and Lively, otlici s Faint and I .aiigiiilhiag ^ and lalUy, a Middle fort r/lT/.ot 
between tliefc two. _ . , . of 

d’he Vigorous and Lively Senfitions, arc fiich .as furpri/eaiid qniekcii the Mind with a fort of b 
V'iolcncc : as being cither vciy grateful or dilagfceable to jt : Such as aie Pain, or I’liillaiion,'^''"^* 
peat Cold, or vehement Floaty and, in geneial, all fueli asaic not only attended with I races 
in the Brain, but moreover with foine Motion of the Animal S\niits towmds the Internal 
Parts of the F^ody ^ Ihtli a .^iotion as is proper to excite the Pallions, as Ihall be explain'd iu 
another place. 

1 he faint and langnifliing Senfations arc fiicli as afIccF the Soul vei y little*, and arc ncilhei 
very Pleafant, nor veiy rjifagrccable to her ^ as moderate Light, all Colours, weak and oidi- 
dinary Sounds, c t. 

Lallly, I'hc-Middlc kind, bct\|ktlhc Vigorous and Faint, I call file h forts ol Scnfuimis, as 
modcraiely affedt the Soul *, as a^cat and glaring Light, a loud and mighty Sounds orr. But 
it is oblervable, that a Weak and I Aiiiguid Scnnuioii may betome a iMiddleone, and jiioceed 
to he a Vigorous and I. ivcly one. Fbe Senfition, foi inlfaiiie, a Man has ol l.ighlis laiiit, 
when the Light of a Flambeau is but gliinnicting or remote ^ but tins Senfatioii may boenine a 
Middle one u[) 0 ii the approaching of the Flambeau nearer us * It-may, laflly, grow molt Rtoii)* 
and lively, by holding the Flambeau fo dole to tlic l-'yesas to da/lc them ■ or fuppol'ca Man 
beholds the Sim : 1 hus the Sciifatiou of Light may be Vigoious or I aiiit, or neither, but Mo- 
derate* according to its diHercnt Degrees. 

Let us fee then the judgiticnts the Soul paffes upon ihefc tlircc forts of Scnfitions : whcieni v. , 

we may obferve that fhe ahnoft ever blindly and implicitly follows the feiihblc Imprdiions, or the hr 

the Natural judgments of the Senfes*, and that fhc is delighted, if I may li> leim it, to dif-'^'’^ 
fufehcr felf upon the Objefts fhc coiifidcrs, by difmantiing her own Being, to dtuth and adorn 
External Objeds. nc/wu 

The firftof thefe Senfations are fo Vigorous and Powciful, that the Soul muft, whether flic 
will or not, acknowledge they do, in fomc meafurc, kdong to her : So that flic not only judges 
them to be in theObjefts, but believes them alfo to Ixr in the Members of her liody, winch 
(hcjronfidcrs as a Part of her Self. Thus (he judges that Heat and Cold arc not only in the 
Eire and Ice, but in her own Hands alfo. 


f 


As 
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A<i to the Lanetiid Sen&6ons, they fo little concern the Soul, that Ihe concludes they do 
not Wourto th« niither in her felf, nor in her Body, ^Obj^s only. 

And for this Rcafon it is we deveftour own Soul, and our own EycS, of Light and Colours to 
cloithand beautifie the Objeifts that arc without us, though Reafon teaches us that the Idea we • 
ha" e of them in it. AndExp^iencc Wfibly manifefts that we ought 

couallv to iudee them in our Eyes as on the Objeds; Cnee we fee them no lefs upon i^e one 
Sau tU olhef, IsThave exjirimentally prov’d by the Eye of an Ox plac’d m the hole 

^^NowlhfReafon why Men do not fo readily perceive Colours, SmeUs, Tafts and all other 
Senfations, to be the ModificaUons of their Soul, is, becaufewe have not anydiftma Idea of 
the Soul. For when we know a thing by the Idea that reprefeuts it, wc know clearly the 
difications it is capable of. All Men whatever agree that Rotundity, for inftance, is a Modifi- 
cation of Extenlion •, becaufe all Men know what Exteafion is by a dear Idea that reprefents it. 
Thus, becaufe we know not the Soul by its Idea, as 1 (hall explain hereafter, but only by an 
Internal Senfation that wc have of it, we can’t underftand by a limplc View, but by the force 
of Rcalbniiie only, whether Whitenefi, Light, Colours, Sounds, and other faint and languifli- 
ifit' Sciiiations are the Modifications of our Soul, or not. But as to the lively Senlatioas, as 
Pain and Plcafure, wc cafily judge that they are within us-, becaufe wc feel them fcnfibly 
alfea US -, and there is no need of our knowing them by their Ideas, to underftand that 

tlicy helonj^ to ns, * . t l r 

As for the Middle Sciiiations, the Soul feems dubious and at a Fault about them. For on one 
hand Ihe is vvi!)ing (o tollow the Natural Judgments of the Senfes, and thcicupon fhe removes as 
far from her as poilibic this kind ot Scnfitioiis,to bellow them upon the Objects : But, on theothcr 
hand, ^tis Imi>afllblc but ihe fault feel within her felf, and be coiifcious, that they belong to her i 
ci'pccially when thefe Senfations come up near to thofe, which I have named the Strong and Live- 
ly *, wliercu[)on let us fee how (he behaves her felt in rcfpcilof the Judgments (he makes con- 
ccriiing them : If flic is finartly touch’d with the Scnlaiion, (he judges it to be in her own Body, 
as well js in the Object : If the Scn&tion affetts her but a very little, Ihc judges it only in the 
Object : If the Senlation Ik of a Middle fort, betwixt thofe wc tall the Strong, and the Weak, 
the Soul iljcn knows not what to tliiiik of it, whilft Ihe judges only by tlic Senfes. 

For inftance, If a .Man fees a Candle at a good competent dilfaiite, the Soul judges the Light 
to he only in ihe Ohjefli if he puts it veiy near his Eyes, the Soul judges the Light to be not 
only in the Candle, but likewife in the Eyes i but if he wiihdiaws about a toot from it, the 
Soul is at a paiife without dctcrniiiiing whether or not the Light be in the Obji^ft only. But 
fhe is never lb wife as to think as flic ought to do, that Light neither is, nor can be any Proper- 
ty or Modification of Mattery and that it is only within her feU'i becaufe fhe never thinks of 
imployiug her Reafon in difeovering the Truth ot the Matter, but only her Senfes, which 
never tan diftover it, nor indeed were given us for any other ufc than the Prclervatiou of 


the Body I 

Now the taufe wliy the Soul makes no more ufe of her Rcafon, that is, of her pure I/itellefliotr^ 
in coiilideriiig an Objeit which may be peiteiv’d by the Senfes, is this, that the Soul is not at 
all mov’d or contcra’t! on thcattouiit of thofe things Ihc perceives by puic ImellcBioriy but on 
the contrary, is inoft neaily touch’d by Mwp, Senfiblt ; For the Soul applies her felf intenfely 
to that which aftefts her moft i but is too carclefs to apply her felf to things that work in hef 
no Concernment. Thus Ihc almoft uuivcifally fuites her Free Judgments to the Natural Judg- 


ment ot her Senfes. 

To judge aright then of Light and Colours, as of all other fenliblc Qualities, we muft care- 
fully dillinguifli hctwecn the Senfation of Colour, and the Motion ot the Optick Nerve j and 
we limit find out by our Rcalbn, that Motions and Impiillions, are ProjKi tics of Bodies, and 
therefore may pollihly he found both inObjefts, and in the Organs of oiir Senfes,, but that Light 
and Colours which wc Itc, arc Modifications of our Soul, vdry dilFereut from the other, and of 
which we have quite difteieut Idea’s. 

For it is evident that a Peafant, for inftance, fees Colours very well, and tan diftinguifh them 
from all things file that are not Colour. It is evident too that he perceives nothing of Motion 
cither in the colour’d Objesfts, or in the Fund of his Eyes^ therefore Colour is not Motion: In 
like maiiuer, a Peafant is very fenfiblc of Heat, and he has knowledge dear enough to diftinguifh 
it from all thing clfe, which are not Heat. Yet he never fo much as thinks of the Fibres of hit 
Hand’s being mov’d. Heat then which he feels is not Motion, lincc the Idea’s of Fleat and Mo- 
tion arc diflerent, and one may be had without the other. For we have no other Rcalbn to af- 
firm a Square is net a Circle, but becaufe the Idea of a Square is ditrereat from that of a Circle, 
and we can think of one without thinking of the other. 

There ne^s but a little Attention to difeover, that it is not nccefiiry the caufc wltich occa- 
fions a Senfation of fuch or fuch a Thing in us, fhould contain that thing in it felf. For, as 
there is no neceflity there (hould b^ Light in my Hand, when I fceaflafli, upon giv ing my Eye 
a blow •, fo there is no need that Heat ihould be in the Fire, to make me lenuble of it, upon 
the approach of my Hand towards it; nor indeed that’aoy other fculiblc Qualities Ibould be 
in the ObjeSs that pr^uce them. ’Tis enough that they caufe a Vibration in the Fibres of my 
Flelh, to the end my Soul which is united to it, may be modify’d by fbmc Seofation. There 
is no Analogy, Iconfcfs, between Motions and ^nfations: Nor is there any betwixt Body and 

Spirit 
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Spirit. But fince Mature, or the Will of the* Creator, aflbctatcs thde two Sobftanccs, though 
ell'entially different, we need not wonder if their Modifkations are Reciprocal. It is neceflary it 
(hould be fo, that both of them might conlfittite but one entire Being. 

It fhould be well obferv’d, that oiir Senfes being giren os only for the Preftrvation of oir 
Body, it is nioft conveniently order’d that they ftiwld induce us to judge of ienlible Qjialities 
juft as we do. It is abundantly more for our advanuge to receive the Senution of Pain and Heat 
as being in our own Body ,than to judge they were only in tbeObjeAs that occafion’d them; Bccaufe 
Pain and Heat being capable of injuring the Members of the Body, it is moft requilitc we (hould be 
warn’d of them whenever they attacqu’d us, to prevent our Body’s being endammag’d by them. 

But in point of Colours ’tis another cafe ^ for the generality, they are unabIc<to hurt the Fund 
of the Eye, where they arc collcfted, and it is an ufelefs thing to us to know they arc painted oa 
it. Thcfe Colours are only ncccllary to us, as for as they are conduciblc to a more diftintt Dif^ 
covery of Obje^is \ and u|jon that account our Senfes induce us to attribute them to Objefts only. 
Thus the Judgments wliich the Imprcllion of our Senfes incline us to make, are moft exaft, if 
conlidcr’d only in Relation to the Prefervation of our Body. But yet they are altogether 
Phantaftical, and very remote from the Truth, as wc have already feen in part, and fliill be more 
abundantly raanifcft in that which follows. 


CHAP. XIII. 

I. Of the Nature of Senfations. II. That a Man knows them better than ' 
he thinks he does. III. An ObjeTm and Anfrver. IV. Why a Man 
imagines he has no knowledge of his own Senfations. V. That Vm an Er- 
ror to think all Men have the fame Senfations of the fame Obje&s, VI. An 
Objeflion and Anfwer. * 


T H E third thing which is found in each of our Senfations, or that which wc Feel, for 

inftance, when wc arc near the Fire, is 4 AhJifiemw// of om- Soul ^ m RtUnon or Cor- nie oifini- 
reffottdertee to that which oemrs iti the Body^ towhUh jheis Hmtcd. This Modification is of tbo 
grateful or agreeable wlicathat which occurs in ihc Ikxly, is proper to promote the Circulatioa-^^^/'^^^”'’ 
of the Blood and other Vital Fuiidions: And this is nam’d in an Exjui vocal Term, Hcm : But 
this Modification is painful, and quite dillvrcnt from the other, whea that which occurs in the 
Body, is capable of incommoding or burningit^ that is to fay, when the Motions which arc in 
the Body are capable of breaking fomc of it Fibres, and this generally goes by the Name of 
Pdin or Combufiion '.y and fo ’tis with the other Senfttioas: But now Jet us fcc what arc the 
Thoughts Men ufually have upon this Subjeft. 

The firit Error is this, that a Man unrcafonably imagines he has no Knowledge of his Senfa- II. 

tions. Wc daily find a great number of fucli Men as arc much concern’d, and very follicitous 
to know what Pain and Pleafure, and the other Senfations are : Neither will they gram that 
they arc only in the Soul, and the Modifications of it : 1 confefs thcfe arc a ftrangc fort of thm better 
who would needs be taught what they cannot be ignorant of: For ’tis impoflible a Man 0tould be he 
abfolutely ignorant what Pain is, when he is under the fenfe of it. ^ 

A Man, for example, tliat burns his Hand, does very well diftinguifh the Pain he feels from 
Ught, Colour, Sounds, 1 arts, Smells, Pleafure, and from every other Pain bclides that he 
feels. He dillinguifhes it very well from Admiration, Dcfirc, and Lx)ve. He diftinguifhes it 
from a Square, a Circle, and a Motion ^ in a word, he finds ’tis very dificrent from every thing 
which is not the Pain he feels. Now if he has no Knowledge of Pain, I would fain be fatisfy’d, 
how he can tell with any certainty of evidence, that vvliat he feels is none of all thcfe things. 

Wc krtoxv thert in fomc mcafure what wc are immediately jhijiblt of y as when we fee Colours 
or have any other Senfation : And if it were not for this Knowledge, it is certain wc could know 
nothing of any fenfiblc Objeft. For ’tis nunifeft, for example, that wc would be unable to 
(lift inguilh Wine from Water, did we not know that the Senfations wc liaveof the one were 
diflereat from thofe wc have of the other *, and fo ’tis with all other things which wc know 
by our Senfes. 

’Tis true, (hould a Man be importunate in defiring me to explain what is Pain, Pleafure, Co- 
lour, or the likc,^l fhould not be able to define it in words as it ought to be. But it docs not 
follow from thence, that if I fee a Colour, or burn ray fclf, I liavc no manner of Knowledge of 
that whereof I have an Adual Senfation. ^ 

Now the rcafon why our Senfations cannot be explain^ by words, as well as all other things, 
is, bccaufc it depends on the Arbitrary Will of Men, to joyu the Idea’s of things to what Anobit^ 
Names they plcafe. They may call the Heavens Onranos^ Shamajm., as the Gretkt and JJrhterpj: Qm tmd 
But the fame Men have not an equal Liberty of affixing their Senfations to words, nor indeed 
to anything clfc. They fee no Colours, unlcfs they open their Eyes, difeourfeto them what 
you wai about them. They have no Rclifli of Tafts ualcfi Ibmc change happens in the dif^)o- 

iiuon 
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fitionof the Fibres of their Tongue and Brain: In fhort, the Senfations have no manner of De- 
pendence iii)on the Will of Men : And Yis only he that created Men, thatflill preferves them 
in that mutual correfpondente of the Modifications of their Soul to thofc of their Body, So 
that if a Man would have me reprefent to him Hcat,»or Colour, I cannot make ufc ot words to 
do it *. But I mufl imprefs in the Organs of his Senfes, fuch Motions as Nature has affixt thefc 
Scnfitions to. I m ilt bring him to the Fire, and (hew him a piece of Painting. 

And this is the reafon why ’tis impofTiblc to give Men that arc born Blind the leall Know- 
Icdi^eof that which we undcrlhmd by Rcxl, Green, Yellow, or the like. For iince 'tis impof- 
liblc for a Man to make another underftand him, when he that hears, has not the fime Idea’s as 
he that fpeaks v it is manifeft that fince Colours arc neither conjoyn’d to the found of words, nor 
to the Motion of the Jndtory^ but to that of the Optuk Nnve^ we can never reprefent them to 
Men that arc Blind, liiice their Optick Nerve cannot be Vibrated by colour’d Objefts. 

We have thcicforc fomc fort of Knowledge of oiir Scnfitions. Let ns now fee how it comes 
to pafs that we arc dill calling about to know them, and that we believe our fclvcs deftitute of 
any Knowledge of them. Lhe reafon of it undoubtedly is this. 

IV. 1 he Soul, Hiice theOiiginal Sin, is now, as it were. Corporeal in her Inclination ^ the Love 
file has for feniiific Obicrh, is pctpclually Icfiening the Union or the Relation file has with thofc 
that aie iiUellci^hial. She is dilgullcd and uneafy in conceiving things that will not enter by the Sen- 
\Tit ilui ft‘S ‘I'ld is jaeRiitlv for leaving the Confideration of them. She imploys her ntmofl endeavour 
f to [)ioduce the Images thn.t rc[)icfcnt them in her Brain, and fhe is fo throughly inur’d to this 
/>• r>') of Coneejuiou from our Infancy, <hat file thinks that fhe can have no KnoivUd^e of what Ihc 

can have no Imj^iriAnotu Notwitlianding there are a great many things, which, being not Cor- 
porcal, eaiinot Ijc reprefented to the Alind by Coiporcal Images v as, to inftance, our Soul with 
all her Modifications. At what time therefore our Soul would reprefent to her felf her own 
Nature, and hci own Scnfitions, file endeavours to form a Corporeal Image tlftrcof. She is in 
fearch ot her feU amongfi all Corporeal Beings. One while file takes her felf for one Thing, 
and another while for Aiioihci Ibmctimcs for Air, fometimestor Fire, or tor the Harmony of 
tlic parts of hci own Body. And being thus dclirous of finding her felf among the mafs of 
Bodies, and of imagining her own Modificatioils, which are her Scnfitions, as the Modifications 
ot Piodles, vve need not wonder it file’s bevvildred in her wandiiiigs, and is mifguided out of the 
Knowledge ot her felt. 

,;y 1 hat vvliich iiidiices the Soul to be Hill more fond of 7:g her Senfations, is her judging 

//., ''n :,! them to be in the (.)b]eUs: And moreover, that they me the Modifications of them ^ and con- 
(y yjii fcquciitiy that they ai c tbmething Corporeal, and fit to be hnayin^d. She judges then that the 
!/ N'^turc ot her Seiiraiions conlills only in the motion which produces them, or in fomcotJier 
J; * Mollification of a Body, which is manifdUy different from what (he faA this being nothing 
IhxA, Corpoiedl,uor poilible to be reprefented by Corporeal Images: This is what confounds' her, and 
makes her believe (he is altogether ignorant of her own Seiilations. 

As for thofc who make none of thefc tVuitlcfs Attempts, to rejuxfent the Soul aiKl its Modifi- 
( It ions by Coi poical Images, and yet aicdcfiioiis of luving their Seiilations explain'd to them ^ 
they mull underll.ind that neither the Soul nor its Modifications can be known by Idea’s, taking 
the word //Rwiiiitsmollpioper ligailicaiion, as I Iiave determin’d and cxplain'd^t, in the third 
Book but only by (o>.l(itme or htr.rul SchI'miv?/. So that when they ask ns to explain the Soul 
and her Mollifications by any Idea's, they demand what is impoliiblc for all the Men in the World 
pul loagtiicr Ki give them : Becanfe Men cannot iiiltnicf ns by giving ns of things, but 
only fiy mahng us attentive to ihoic we have alicndy. " ’ ’ 

[ he fecoiul / rtor w'hcreiiito we fall about our Senfations, is the attributing them to Objefts*, 
whidi has been explain’d in the XI and Xll Chapters. 

\-. riic thud is our judging that all Mankind have tlic fame Senfations of the fime Objec'h, We 
// ./ /M believe, loi example, that all the Woi Id lees the Sky A/urc, the Meadows Green, and all viliblc 
Ohjeits ill the lame maniiei as we fee them*, and fo likewife all tlic other fenlible Qiialiticsot 
AW Scufes. 'I'hcreare many wlio will wonder even that we call in qucllif)!! thofc things, 

ih 'Vliich they bclicvc indubitable. However, 1 tan certify them they have not any Reafon to judge 
X r/‘ of ihefe ihiiii^s as tliey do. And though I eaimot Mathematically dcmoiiftratc they are in an Lr- 

«■/ fyi/Tirvor, I can neverthelefs demoiiHrate, ‘tis the grcaicl]: chance in the World, if they arc not: 

' And I have Aignments ilror.g enough to convince them they arc certainly deceiv'd. 

Lliat the liuih of what I here advance may be here acknowledg’d, vve mull: call to mind 
what has bcenalicady prov’d , namely, That thcic is a valKlilfcrentc betwixt our Senfations 
and the caufes of our Scnfitions. We may conclude from thence, that aWoMo/y fj)cakiiig, it is 
poifiblc tor limilai Alotions of the Internal Fibres of the Optick Nerves, to produce in duTerent 
Pcifous, vlitlciciit Senfations, that is to caufc them to fee dillcrent Colcuis : And ir may fo fall 
out, that u Motion which lhall nrodiice in one Berfon the Sciifation of Blew, fhall caiife the 

Senfation ot Green or Gray in another, or perhaps a new Scafation, which never any man had 

bclidcs. 

It is certain, 1 lay, that this is pofliblc, and there is no reafon in the World that can prove the 
contrary; However, we will grant that it is not piobable it Ihould be fo.' It is much more rca- 
(bnablt to believe tlut Cr'OD ails always uniformly in the Union he has citablilh’d betwixt our 
Souls and our Bodies, and that he has affixt the fame Idea's and the fame Senfation to limilar Mo- 
tions ot the Internal i ibics of the Brain of diflerent Perfons. 


Let: 
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Let it be granted then that theranic Motion? of the Fibres which terminate in the nmldlc ot tlu* 

Brain, arc accompany d with the fame Senfations in all Men ; it it fortunes that tlie fame 01>- 
jefts produce not the fame Motions in their Hraiii, they will not, by conlequcncc ext if* tlie 
fame Senfations m their Soul ; Now to me it feems indifpuublc, that the Organs of ilicSca- 
fes of all Men, being not difpos’d in the fame manner, cannot receive the fame Iminenious i,oin 
the fame Ob)cv‘ts. ' 

The blows, tor inflance, that Porters give one another by way of Complement, wonlil 
cuiJpIc fome fmt ot People: The lame blow produces very different motions, and coidWiucntlv 
excites vh*y dincrent Senfations, in a Man ot a Ro’onll Conllitutiou, and ia a Child or a Woman 
ot a tender make: Thus, linjc we cannot be afcei rain'd that there arc two Perfons in the World 
who have the Organs of their Sefocs cx;aaiy match d ; we cannot be allur’d there are two Perfons 
in the World who have altogcthfr the fimtf Senfations of the fame Objects. 

This is the Original caufc of the Ifrange Variety which is found in the Inclinations of Men. 

Some tlicic aie who aic extremely pleas d w ith Miifick, others find nothing agreeable in it • And 
even between thefe who delight in it, fomc one fort of Mulick, foine anotheV, according to that 
alinol. Infinite Divcriity w'hieh is found in the Filncs of the Auditoiy Nerve, inthclJlood 
and the Animal Spiiits. How great, for iidlancc, is thedirtl-rence between the Mulick of /la/y’ 
of /V-wir, of tlie tinntjc, and other People ^ and confc-fpicntly between the Rclilh thcTc diffe- 
rent People have of thefe different forts of Mtftick ? It is ufnal likewife for the fimc Men at 
fcvcral times to receive different Impreflions from the fame Conlbits. for if the Imagination 
be well warm’d by a great plenty of brisk and adive Spirits, a Man is imich more pleas’d with 
a bolder Hand or a Voluntaric, wherein there arc many Difeords ; than with a fofter Mtiliek 
that is compos’d with exaftef Rules and a Mathematical Niccncfs. Experience proves tin's and’ 

’tis cafic to give a Reafon for it. ’ 

’Tis juft the fame with Smells. He that loves an Orange-flower, poflibly eaimot ciidui o a Role ■ 
and fo on the contrary. ^ 

As for Tafts, there is no Rfs a Divcriity in them than in the other Scnfitions. Sawces mall 
be made wholly different, equally to plcaie different Men, or equally to plcafe the fune iVi fon 
at different times: One loves Sweet, another Sowre i One loves the Talfe of Wine another 
abhors it^ the lame Perfon who thinks it picafant when he’s in Health, finds it hVtci in a 

Fever •, and lo ’lis with the other Senfes. And yet all Men are fond of Pleafnre •, they all 

delight in agreeable Senfations: And in this have all the ftme Iin Iiiritiojh. Ilicy receive 
not therefore the fame Senfations from the fame Ohjcvfts, lince they do not love them conally 
alike. ‘ ^ 

Thus, that which makes one Man fiy, he likes fwcet things, is rlicagrecalilc Scnfition he has * 

of them i and that which makes another fay, he docs not love fwcet things, is, indeed, beiaufo 
he has a different Seafation fiom him that loves them. And fo in fayinv he loves not fwcet 

things, it is not imply’d that he would not have the fame ScnfiLion as tlie other ; but only that 

he has it not. Wherefore ’tis an Impropriety of Speech fora Man to lay, lie loves not what 
is Sweety hcfhonld fay, he loves nor. Sugar, or Honey, or the like, which, to others, feem fweet 
and agtceahlci and that he has not the fame Ta/fe as others, bccaufc thcFibies of his l ongue 
arc (lUfcrently difpqs’d. " 

But to give a feiifihle Inftancci Let us fupjiofe that among twenty Men there were fomc one 
of them whofe Hands were Cold, and that he was unacqBainted with the words they makcufe 
of in EvgiwA to explain the Scnfation of Heat and Cold by i and on the contrary, that the Hands 
of all the reft were extreamly Hot. If in Winter fomc Water fomewhat frigid fhould be brought 
them all to walh in, thofc whofe Hands were very Hot, waffling after each other, might very 
well fay, 1 his Water is very Cold, I can’t endure it : Hut wheu the other, whofe Hands were 
extreamly Cold, came to walh at laft, he might fay on the contrary, I can’t imagine. Gentle- 
men, why ye like not the Cold Water-, for my pait, I take plcafurc in feeling' it- Cold and 
waffling in it. 

It is manifeft in this particular inftance, TRit the laft, in fiying be lov’d the Cold, lould 
mean nothing elfe but that he lov’d the Heat, and that he felt the Water Hot, whilll others 
felt the contrary. 

Thus when a Man fays, I love what is bitter, and can’t*endnrc fwcets , no more is meant 
thereby, than that he has not the fame Senfations, as thofc who fay they love fweels and liave 
an aver lion to what is bitter. ’ 

It is certain therefore, that a Scnfation which is agreeable to one Man, is fo to all others who 
have the fame i but the fame Objefts docs not caufc the fame Scnfation in all Men; bccaufc of 
thp different difpofition of the Organs of the Senfes ; which is a thing of greatcit confcqucnce to 
be obfery d botn as to Natural and Moral Philofophy. 

To this only one Objeilion can be made, and that very calic to be anfwcr’d ; which is this : ly 
It fometimes happens that thofc very Perfoni; who love extreamly Ibmc forts of Meat, at length jtn ou 
mail hate them in as great a degree, cither becaulc in eating they met with fome unclcanlincfs <hon mi 
in the Dilh, which furpriz’d ana di^olled them ; or bccaufe they furfeited on them by eating to 
excei^ or for Icvcral other realbns ; Thefe Men f ’tis objcAcd ) love not the fame Senfations as 
they lov’d before : For ftill,' though they cat the fame Meats, yet they find them no longer plea- 
wnt and palatable. * 
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In anfwcring this Objeftlon, it miift be obfcrv'd, that thefc Men upon eating- thofc Meats, to 
which they have fo great an abhorrence and loathing, have two very different Scnfitions at th. 
fame time. They have that of the Meat which they eat, as ’tis fuppos’d in the Objedion : And they 
have yet another Senfation of Diftaftc or Loathing, which proceeds, for inftance, fromalLon» 
imagination of foinc uncleanlinefs they have formerly feen mingled with what they cat. lie 
rcafon of this is, that when two Motions are occafion’d in the Brain at the fame time ^ one of 
them is never excited without the other, unlcfs it be fome confiderable time after. Thus bcc'anfo 
the Agreeable i^ always accompany’d with the Loathfome Senfation^ and we iifually confound 
things which happen at the fame time, we imagine with oiir feivcs, that this Seiifitidn which 
was formerly plcahint and agreeable is no longer fo. And yet if it were always the fame, it miift 
nac/larily be always agreeable : Wherefore fuppofing it to l>c difagjceablc and unpicalant, ’tis 
bccaufe it is joyn’d and contounded with another Senfation, wHIch is more diitafthil than it is it 
" fclf agreeable. 

There is much more dithciiky to prove that Colours, and fuch other Senfations, which I 
term'd the Faint and Languid, arc not the fame in all Mankind. Bccaufe all thefe Senfations af 
fed the Soul f() weakly, "that a Man cannot dilUnguifh as he may in faits or other more power* 
ful and lively Senfitioiis, whether one is more agreeable than another ^ nor difeover the di- 
verfity of Mens Senfations by the variety of Plwfure or Dirtalf, which might be found in dir- 
ferent Pci Tons. Yet Rcafon which fhews that tne other Senfations arc not all alike in different 
Perfons, docs likewife flicw there mnft ncccffai ily be variety in the Senfations we have of Co- 
lours. And, indeed, it cannot be doubted but there is much diverfity in the Organs of Sight 
of different Perfons, as well as in thofc of Hearing and Talliiig. For, what rcafon is there to 
fiippofc an exad conformity and rcfcrnblancc in the difpolition of the Optick Nerve of all Men, 
fince there is fuch an infinite variety in all the things of Nature, but especially in thofc that 
arc Material. I'hc'rc is then great j>robability that all Men do not fee the fame Colours in the 
fam:* Ohjeds. 

Ills /'.t- Ncveithelefs I am of Opinion that it never happens, at leaf!: vci y rarely, that any Perfons fee 
h li Black and White of a dirtcrcnt Colour from what our feivcs fee them, though they do not fee 
iiKonttrytt equally Black or White. But as to middle Colours, fuch as Red, Yellow, Blue, andefpe- 
tliofe that arc compounded of thefe three, I arn perfuaded there arc very few Men that 
6//,’)^/ /// have exadly the fame Senfations. Forthciearc Men fornetimcs to be met with, who fee feme 
// 'hdi. h lui t of Bodies of a yellow Colour, for inflancc, when they view them with one Eye, and of a 
7m. h'"' CrcTii or Bine when they behold them with the other. And yet fuppoliag thefe Men to be bora 
one Eye only, or with two Eyes fo difpos'd as to fee that of a Red or Yellow Colour, 
aitfnuinn, which Others call Green or Blue, they would believe they faw Objeftsof the (amc Colours as 
thit It others do, bccaufe thc-y would always have heard the Name Green given to that which they fee 
vufjt {'c Yellow, and Ilhic to that which to them feems Red. 

f'-nihiioiii 1 ^- farther proof, be allcdgVi, that ail Men fee not the fame Objeftsof the fame 

Colour, bccaufe, according to the Obfcrvations of fome Men, the fime Colours are not equally 
pleahng, to all Ibrts of People^ linecon rupj)olitioji thefe Senfttions were the fame, they would 
be e(|iMlly agreeable to all Mankind : But bccaufe very flrong Objedions might be urg’d againft 
this Argument founded on the Anfwcr 1 gave to the former Objedion, I thought it not folid 
enough to be propos'd. 

Indeed is is vciy rarely found thatia Man is much more pleas’d with one Colour than another, 
as he takes greater plcafurc in one Tafte than another. The rcafon of it is, That the SenCitioas 
of Colours, arc not given us to judge whether the Bodies about us arc fit to nourilh user not ; 
1 his IS the part of Plcafurc and Pain, to fhew which arethe Natural Charaders of Goodand 
Evil. Objcds in point of Colours, are neither good nor bad to eat : If Objeds, on account of 
their Colour, fhould either feem agreeable or difagrccablc, the Sight of them would con-^ 
ftantly befuccccdcd with thccourfc of the Animal Spirits, which excite and accompany ihcPaf- 
Eons^ fince the Soul cannot be aflcdcd vvitlwut fome Commotion. We fhould often hate good 
1 hings, and be fond of the bad ^ fo that our Life could not be long preferv’d. Inihort, the 
.Scnlations of Colour arc given usmccrly to diltinguifh Bodies Ironi one another^ and this is 
cflcdcd well enough, whether a Man fees Grafs green or red, provided the Pcrlbn who lees it 
green ot rcxl, lees it always in the^famc manner. 

But fo much for our Senfations : Let us now fay fomething of our Natural Judgments, and our 
Voluntary Judgmeiiis that attend them. The fourth thing to be conlidcr’d which we contbiuid 
with the three others, whereof we have been fpeaking. 


CHAP. 



Clmp. XIV. 


The Search after Truth: 

CHAP. XIV. 


515 




I. ealfi Judgments that accimfany our Senfithat, and trhich 

utrlrT cfJli Fk ldimJ, 

III. That Error u mt m mr Srnfatlons, but only in thefe Judgment,. 

Sa'XT Slam'S" >«= ‘W» I 

njl things, but contains one or more Judgments VVV Scnfation ot Exter- chhiaiit 

the generality of Men arc of oiiinion that tlicrc is^ nof -.nu ? . i ^ cnougli too that 

« I'l-it nicu IS not any .Ngmcnt True or Falfe in our Sen- 


rations: Infomuch that thefe Pei fots furoriz’d with t^h ^w‘ i True or Falfe in our Sen- 
doubtediy fay with thcmfeivcsi Ik*; is this poniblc ? 

Ice well enough it is fo. I do not judge that Pain is in mu n... i '? i 

And who can doubt of things fo cerS , „S | . "I , S > <s'cl .t molt infallihy there. - 
what 1 have myfclf? In fine: their Inclinations L h,. p 1 ^t-nfition ot Objeas troiiW;;"”''"'''* 

much farther. And if they proccS not tSm Ch.ldluaod will carry them 

believe ot a contrary Sentiment to ihemfcivcs tk/ will j whonulicy 

ainonglt the moilcrate fort nf p.vs.sIp ’ ^ tit^t'mi'-fs deleivc to be reckon’d 



To me it fccnis palt Conti overlie, that our Sonk nt.' nnt.i,^ r u nr 
betwixt us and the fix’d Stars, thoiiHi it Ihould be illow’d Ip^ccs as arc Ihofe vtc fev; 

imrcafonable to bclicveour So’uis arc iiitlic He'tnVS uL i‘ 

credible that they depart ontot theirliodics a mile Vuiiixifc Lh^. thcic: Nor is itmorc 

Ifance: The Soul then nin/I iietcllaiily Ice Staisand {lonll*- wl'^* *r.^ Iccilic Houfesat th.itdi- 

noc out of tlie Body wheiein (he is and nevxnthelek ^ 'beg arc not, Imcc llie goes 

Stars which are immediately united to the Soul and which ai whereas the 

are not in the He.tvens, it follows that all S vX' t 

voluntarily judge that they arc theie make two tiii;. , , ‘ “’c Heavens, and thereupon 

other Free iiXvolnntary. ' 1 he oiie^s , Judgm^ t e one Natural, and'thc 

tion, which ought not to be a inealurc for us to jud 'c by The o'licr'^lX 

... 

Soul to fee them when (lie plcafcs ; bor (he can perceive them onlu at f X- ^ 

are excited in her Brain, ‘to which the Idea’ o\ 1 oXcX 

canfc the soul has no ’Perception of the MoliX or;;;^^XXw ‘^Xt onl^oV 

Senfations, and is confident tliefc fame Senfartons arc not of her own’ ..t i “'vii 

induc’d to judge tl.cy arc her, and in the Xu Xhat X ^ 1 oducing in hci i Iheis 

has fo often made tl.cfe kinds of Jik gmeats a tk tm e of I X!' n, '’T 

hardly in her power at lalt to prevent them. ' ‘ perceiving Ohjeds, that ’tis 

In order to explain more throughly what I have been faviniT ;r,.,.^,iiii ,f- 

the unufclulncfe of ihofe infinite numbers of little Beings whicli we XilT 

which are, as it were, Notiiii.g, and yet reprea-nt aluLgs ,'’wXl, we cSe^l^’X X 

late at our plcjfure, and which our Ignorance lias caus’d oW Imagination to hive ^ 

might account for tliolc things whicIi wc do not undcrltand. Wc Luld Ihcw too hV r'f /! ' 

of thofc Mens Opinion, who believe 6 0 v to be the liue Father of l ■ S" 

lightens all Men, without whom, the moil limplc and calic Truths wonlil nmf ■ ,^, 1 '* 

the Sun as bright and glorious a’s he is, be vi.!blc?Xo acJiS T 

Will of the Creator i and who, upon thefe Confidcrations hreSnX-’?t H/,r.f,^ ^ 

prclent the Creatures to us are nothing but the Perfedtions of v tj /i i ■ r ir 1 ■ V* * ''h*uh tc- 

tpoaden, th. 6mc C,a,„rc., ,,«J which rcp«ffZr 

Lallly, It would be ncccflary to treat of the Nature of what wc call /Jea’, and cA...- , » 
wc might with greater cafe, difeourfe mor^difti.iftly of tlic ), m-s l s 

ftitthi, »«uld lcad«,,o.,liri and thefe .hh.gXrhc 
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cVian, or when a good way Elevated alx)ve the //orn.en • And perhaps too he fancies he only fees 
her larger, without thinking there is any Judgment in his Senfation. Hovyever, it is undoubted, 
ly certain, that if he had no kind of Judgment included in his Senfation, he would not fee 
licr at that diftaiicc Ihc appears to him -, and bcfidcs, would fee her IclTcr at her Riling, than 
when in her Exaltation above the fince we only fee her greater at her Riling, bc- 

caufc we judge her more remote by a Natural Judgment which I have fpoke to in the lixth 

^*But bclidcs our Natural Judgments, which may be regarded as Compound Senfations, there 
occurs in almoll all our Senfations a Free or f'ohwtMy Judgment. For Men do not only judge 
l)yaA;««r.t/ Judgment, th.it Pain, for initance, is in the Hand, they judge it is by a tree and 
Foliiniary Judgment alfo. They not only Feel it there, but Believe it there too -, and they 
arc fo ftrongly habituated to form fucli fort of Judgments, that they find great difficulty to for- 
hear them ^vhen they wottlA. 

And yet thefe |u(lp,mcnt‘; arc moft falfe in thcmfeivcs, though very advantageous to the 
Wcdtarcand Prcfcrvation ot Lite. horourSenfes do not ififtrud us but with reference to the 
Body : And all our Free Judgments whkh arc conformable and adapted to the Judgment of 
the Senfes, arc very remote from rruth. 

Hut not ro leave thefe things without (hewing how to difeover the Reafons of them \ we mult 
take notice that there arc two foi ts of : Juin^as which our Soul immediately fees, and others 
\vlii(.li (he knows only by the Mediation of the former. When, for initance, I perceive the Sun 
aiiliiig, I fiiit i^ciLcive (lint which I immediately fee:, and bccaufc my Perception of the for- 
mer, is only oecalion'd by fomcthiui’ nifhom me, which produces certain Motions in my Eyes 
and ill my Brain, I judge the foimcrSun which is in my Soul, to be nvV/w/r me, and to Exift. 

It may notwithllanding happen that we may fee the firft Sun which is intimately united to 
our Soul, thoui'ji the other wcic notabo\c the /Aniiw, or though it did not ExilFat all. And 
thus we may fee the fu ll Sun gi eater when the other rifes, than when elevated high above the 
nnd though it i)c true that tlic fiiii Sun, which vyc fee immediately, l)c greater at the 
other’s Riling, it cloth not follow that the other is fo too. For’iis not piopcily that which 
Rifes which we fee, IjiKcthatis nyny Millions of Leagues remote; but ’tis the former, which 
is tinly greater, and fuch exactly as we fee it, bccaufe all the things we immediately fee, arc 
always filch as we fee them: And wx Ihould not be Deceiv'd, did we not judge that what we 
immediately fee is to be found in External Objcets, which arc the caufc or oa'afionoi what 
we fee. 

In like manner, when we fee Light by beholding the Idilt Sun, w hich is immediately united to 
our Mind, we are not millakcn in believing that we fee it : ’ I is even impoflible to doubt of it. 
But herein coutills our Liror, that without any Rcifon, and indeed agaiujl all Reafon, wx will 
liavc this I igjit, which we fee immediately, tocxill in the Sun, which is without us; and thus it 
is with the other Olijccts of our Senfes. 

II j'on a due Attention to what has been faid from the Bcginning,and in the Proceft 
111. Jht fne „ yon^j Woik, it will be calic to fee, that amonglt all the things which occur in 

Fy;. y,, / evciy Seniation, Error is only to be tound in the Judgments we make, that our 

Senfations cxill in the Objecds. 

Firfl : 'd isan Fnor net to know that the Aftion of Objeds confirts in the Motion of fomeof 
their Barts, and ih.ii I hat motion is communicated to the Organs of our Senfes, which are the 
two lull things ohfcrvablc in every Senfation : For there is a great deal of dilfcreiiTC between 
not knowing a 1 bing, and lK‘ing in an Error in rc^fpedt of that tin ig. 

Secondlv, We aie light as to the third thing, which ii properly Sct/fjttofi. When we Feel 
Heat, w lien we fee Light, Colours, or other Objeefs, it is certainly true that we fee them, 
fluninh we aie or Idueiitick, for there is nothing more infallibly true, than that your Vili- 
oiiaiy People fee what they think they fee; and their Error coulifls only in the Judgments 
which (Iic'y make, that what they fee has areal Exilteucc ir/VWr them, bccaufc tliey fee it tt///;- 
cHt t!xm. * 

1 his is the Judgment that implies a Confent of our Liberty, and which confcqucntly is lia- 
ble to Fiiov. And it is our Duty ever to rcfiainfrom making it according to the Rule which 
was gjven in the beginning of this Book : That we (honld never judge of any thing whatever, 
when we could asoid it, and were not oblig'd to't by the certainty and evidence thereof; as it 
hvip])eus in (his jdace : I or though we feel our feives extreamly difposd by a confirm'd and iiive- 
Ki.itc Habit to judge our Senfations arc in the Objefts, as that Heat is in the Fire, and Coloui-s 
, 111 the Bi:hire> ; yet we can fee no evident and convincing Reafon, or forcible enough to oblige 
us U) believe it. And thus we voluntarily fubjed our feives to Error by the ill ufe we make oi 
oui Libeiiy, when we freely form fuch judgments as thefe. 


CHAP. 



Chap. XV. The Search after Truth. 



CHAP. XV. 


An Explicatm of the Particular Errors of the Sight, which may ferve as 
an Exemplar op the general Errors of our Senjes. 


not miftakcn, given a fullkra inlet to the Difeovery of tlic Errorsofour 
Senfes inrcfpca ot fcni.ble Qiial.tics lii gcnc.al, of vvliidi I have fpoken, on the accotint 
o Light and Colours, which Mr Method oblig’d us to explain. It may now be expeded 
1 mould deftend to Particiilars andcxaiiiinethcrcrpcdivc Errors into which each of mirScii- 

fes caffs us ; But I fhall not inlilf long ujion thefc things, becaufe after what I have already laid, 
a little Attention will do the bnitnels ot thoic tedious Difeourlks 1 flvnild be oblig’d to make. 

I (liill only rcumiit the geiicrd Errors onr Sight occalioiis us to fall into, tonehiii'^ [.i-dit and 
Colours^ and tins P.xampic wiil, I bdieve, luHicc to ^iveusan inlip^ht into thcEncns o? all our 
other Sciifcs. 

When we have fixt our Eyes upon the Sun for fomc moments, this is what occurs lioth in our 
Eyes and in our Soul, and thefe ai c the Errors into which we fill. 

d hole who aie acc|M.iinted with the Firft Elements of Dtopiyu and with any thing of the 
.admiiable Contextiiieot the Eyes, know that the Kays of the Sun arc rcfr.ided in the Cryflal- 
linc, and in the otlur Humours s and that they arc thence rccollcgfed upon the Rif iru or the 
Optick Net ve, which tloathes ,ill the Fund ot the Eye •, in the fimc manner as the Rays of the 
Sun pafling tin ough a convex binning dais, icunitcinthc or in the burning point of the 
Cjiafs at thice oi tom Inches diilance tioin it, in projKii tion to its convexity. Now wc arc 
taught by Expciiment, that if we place in the loao of the Glafs a inecc of IhiH' or 
brown Paper, the Raysof the Sun make fo great an Impieliion on the ftufl'or on the tZTf! 

Paper, and agitate the little parts thereof fo violently, as to break and fepa-atc „,«// /■■ /Veo o ,’Jv 
them fiom one anoi hei ^ or, in.iwoid, to burn ilieiii, and rediiee tlicm into llnoak "/’■'.fx, lo bum whtc 
and allies. rjjvr. 


So we ought to coudiidc from this Expciiment, that if the Optick Nti vc were bl.ick, and the 
Pujul or the A|KtUircuf the Lbrn, through which the Light enters into the Eyes (hoiild widen 
and^ cnlaige it li.lt, to take in freely the (bl. try R.iys, inltcad of whitli it eont^a(tt^ and tliaitcns 
it felf t6 prevent their pjaH’ige, the fmie tiling would lijppon to the AV/-„v», as to the fFiilEor the 
black or brown P.ipcr, and it, Fibies would be fo violently aititatcd as to belpcedily broken, 
an<l burn’d in pieces. And tor this rcafon it is, that the gcnciality of Men fed great pain in bc- 
lioldiiig the Sim tor a moment hecanl'e they t.nmot fo clofdy flint the Aperture of the Pupil, 
but thcie will Itill pafs Rays ciiougli to agitate the Fibies of the Optick Nerve fo violently, as to 
give us Reafiju to apprehend tlieir hi caking. 

The Soul is altogether ignorant of all this wc h.ivc Eiid ; and wh.'ii /lie beholds the Sun, the 
neither has any PeTeC|)tion of her own Opikk Ncive, nor of any Motion in the Nerve ; But this 
cannot be call'd an Eiioi, 'tispuid, Iguoi.uicc: The firll Eiior hie falls into,' is her judging the 
Pain Ihc teds, to be in the Eye. 

If jnftautly upon a M.tii’s beholding the Sun, he withdraws into a dark place with his Eyes 
open, that Concullion of the Fibre s of the Optick Nctvc, caus’d by the Rays of the Sun, "dc- 
creafes and wears olf by little and little y and this is all the alteration weean conceive in the Eyes. 
Hut the Soul j'erceives notltiiig of this in them, but only a whitilh or a ydlowiHt Light y and the 
fecoud Eitor is, her pidgiiig this Light whidi the fees, to be in Iter Eyes, or in the Neighbour- 
ing Wall. 

Finally, The Agitation of the Fibres of the A'c'/w.icoiinanily decrcafcsand dwindles away by 
deg ices: For after a ikxiy has been vibrated or (hakcii, we tliould tonlklcr nothing in it more 
than the IDiminution of its Motion. But this is not the thing the Soul is fenlibic of in her Eyes. 
She fees the whitifh Colour metamorphos’d into Orange, after chang’d into Red, and laftly iiitb 
Blue. And the third Error into which we fall, is our judging theic arc in our Eye, or oiUhc 
next W^all, fuch alterations as difler more than mat’ll 0“»vb///iy bec.iulc thcCoIoiiis 

Blue, Orange, and Red, which wc fee have a more conlidcrabic dillcreitcc than according to de 
gices of more or Iff’. 

Thefc are fomc of the Errors into which wc fall in point of Light and Colours y and thefe are 
the oqcation of our tailing into many others, as wc arc going to explain in the following 
Chapters. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

I. That the Errors ofourSenfes firnje us inftead of general and very fruit- 
‘ ful Principles^ from nhence to draw falfe Conclujfms ) and thefe Conclufi- 
ons again become other Principles in their turn. II. The Origine of Ejfen- 
tial Dijferences. III. Concerning Subflantial Forms. IV. Of fome other 
Errors of the School- Phi lofophy. * 
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H A V I think, given a fiifficient Explication ( to unprejudic’d Perrons,and 
fuch as arc capable of Thinking any thing Attentively) of the Nature of our 

Scnfa.ions, and of the general Errors that accompany them : It is not an^ifs 

to Ihew at prefent that thefe general Errors are made ufc of, as uncontroverted 
Principles, to explain all things by : Thar infinite falfe Confequenccs have been 
drawn fioin them, which in their Turn have ferv’d as Principles tor a train of other 
Confcqncnces: and thus by little and little thofcMmaginary Sciences void of Body 
and Rcility, have been cflablifht, which have fuch multitudes of blind Followers; 
but which like Fantonis leave nothing in ihcir Embraces, but the Sliame and Confulion of fuffer- 
ing tiicrnfclves to be feducVl, or that Brand and Charaflcr of Folly, which makes Men delight to 
feed on Delulions and ( This is what wc mull flicw in particular by fomc Examples. 

It has been already fiid, that wc arc us’d to attribute to Ohjefts our own Scnfitions, and wc 
judge that Colours, Smells, Tails, and other fcnliblc Qiialitics, aic in the Objefts which wc call 
Colour’d, and fo of the i elh Wc have found this to be an Error. At prefent ’tis our Biifincfs to 
Ihcvv, that wc make ufc of this Fnor by way of Principle, to deduce falfe Confcqucnccs from: 
which lalt ConfefjuenccsaUcrwaids wc icfpeft as other Piiiiciples, upon which we goon to found 
our Rcafonings. in a word, w'c Ihall here manifcll what Progrefs and Aflyaiiccs an Humane 
Mind makes in the 5<-a^H>of ibme Paiticiilar when once this falfe Principle has been taken 

for granted, 1'hat Our Stnfutivns are Di Ohjttlf, 

But ii' Older to render tliis moic fcnllbly manifcll, lot us fuppofc fomc Particular Body, whofe 
Nature lome Perfon is in of : Ect us fee what a Man would do, who has a mind to know 

what Honey or Salt is. The firft thing this Man would do, would be to examine the Colour, 
the l alle, and SmelU and the other fcnlii)lc Qji ilitics of tlicm : Wl.at arc the Piopcrlits of 
S lit, and what of Honey : Wherein they agree, and wherein they diller ; and the Analogy there 
may be betwixt thefe, and thofc ot other Bodies. Whitli done, he would douhtlefs rcafon and 
initr much after this manner, fuj)po)ing he laid this down as an uncontroverted Principle, That 
our Sciilations wcic in the Objects of our Sciifcs. 

Whafever I have a Seiifition of iiTEalling, Seeing, and in Handling Salt and Honey, is in the 
Salt and in the Honey. But it is ceiuin that what I fcnfibly j crecivc in the Honey eirentially dif- 
fers hoin whit I fentibly perceive in tl'.c Salt: The whitciicTs of the Salt dilFcrs more doubtlcls 
ter,n it- than .Kcordiilg to the degiccs of more or lff<^ from the Colour of the l:loncy; and tiie Sweetnefs 
>/ lonc.i ID of 1 joiicv from the pungent TaRc of the Saif, ar.d coitfcqucnrly ihcie mull be an cfTentiardif- 
betwixt Salt and Honey, fmcc all that I am fenliblc of both in the One and the Otlier, not 
tlilfers atcordiiig iOhwic oi /f/s but lus an client ill Diirereiicc. 

.nc in Fhis is the full lte[) this Gciulemaii would make. 1 or doubtlcls hcconhl not judge there wms 
ttc sr.iL j!i cileniial Dilferencc between Salt atul Hoiiey, did he not tliiiik the ^'TP^aianccs of tlie 

Oiie cHentially dilferM tiom thofc ot the Othci ; tli it to 1' /, That ilic Scijfuiiy.js he ha> of 
Honey cllcntially diflcn d fiom thofc he has of Saif, lor as much as he only judyes of them b/ 
the Impreflion they make mxMi the Sctifes. Hence he looks upon this his Conclunoa as a nevy 
Piiuciple fiom whence lie devliico other C^ikIuIioiis in like manner, 
y/,. Sccingtlicn SsHt iiid Hoiicy, and oilur Natiiial Bodies differ eirentially from one rmotiicr, it 
^ n,> of follows, that thole aic grolly deceiv'd, whp would have us believe. That all the dillerence which 
i^ f(jun(l m Bodies, cnniiifs only in thcdilicrent Configuration of the little parts, that go to their 
Coiillitiuion. lor tince ligurc is not eifciuial toa bguicd lUkiy, let the Figureof thefe liitle parts, 
which they imagine in the Floncy, change how they will, the Honey will Ifiil continue Honey, 
even though the parts of it Ihould take the Figure of the little parts of Salt. And thus there mull 
ofncccfllty bcfomefubltaucc or other, which being jovifd to the firlt Matter, that is common 
to all diHcrciU B(xlies, mult caufc a.i cll'ential dillcrcncc betwixt them. 

This then is thefecond Advance this Gentleman would make, and the happy Difeovery ofSuh 
flAnria! io) ms : J'hofc fruitful fubltanccs which caufe every thing wc fee in Nature, though they 
have no fubliRcnwc of thcmfcivcs, except in the Im I'^ination of our Philofophcr. But let us fee the 
Pro|)crtics whitii lie goes Id liberally to bellow on this Being of his own Creation *, for doubtlcli 
he will rob all other Subllaacca pf their inoR cllcntial Proixrt dcs, to cloath this Crcatuic of his 
•ithall. 
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Chap. XV II. The Search after Truth. 

Siacc rhcn there h found in every Natural Body, two Subftanccs which go to its Compofition ^ 
, the o.ic which is common to Honey and Salt, and all other Bodies ^ and the other which makes 
Honey to Ik Honey, and Salt to be Salt, and all other Bodies to be what they arc ^ it follows 
rluc ihc lui’t o' them which is Matter, having no Contrary, and being indidcrent to the Rccepti 
on of nil Forms, innll remain without Force and Action, lince ir has no occalionto defend it felt: 
But as to the rithois, which arc the SithjLvitn:! they have need always of being attended with 
(Qualities and Faculties, foi thcir own defence. They mull ncceflarily be always ui>on their guard, 
for <c II or iKing furpi i/.'d : They mull be labouring continually for their Prclnwation, and ex- 
fi uii.) ’ f I'cir Domini >ii over the boidcring Matters, and pufhing their Conqucfls as lar as 
b! V tr r-y can ^ brcaulc it they w ere foi eclefs, or Iboiild dclilf from their Activity, the other Foi im 
wo il-.i fa ’ them by fnrpri/e, and forthwith reduce them to Nothing. They mull then be 
always ligiiung, and noiirilhing thefe Antipithies and ii reconcilable Hatreds againll their Rival 
Foi nr, which aic coniiaiially fccking todellroy them, 

l.c: it hippeii that a F.-nmlhould feize the Matter of another : I.et the Form ofaCarcafs, fotin- 
lU.ke, fei/c the Body ofa it is not caough for this Form to tell fui^fy'd in the Annihila- 

tion of the Foini ot the Dos (he mufl gratilic her 1 lari cd and Revenge with the Dcllrurtioii of 
all theQinlitics which have tided with her iMiemy. 1 he Hair of ihcCarcafs mull immediately 
turn white w irli the whitenefs of a new ( reatioii^ the Blood mull be red with the rcdiicTs, which 
was never (licnnt of^ and the whole Body mull bo funounded with Qiialities faithful to their 
, wlinni rhev iniifl dclcnd according to the fmall ilrcngtli and capacity, vvhicli may be fiip- 
poied in ilicCLiialitics or a dead Body, which in their tiiin mull quickly perirh too. But bccaufc 
it is impotlible Cf) he always in Battel, and all Bodies have a jilace of Roll • the Fire, for inllancc, 
inu.'l undoubretily l:ave itsCcntie, wlicic it cveriliives to go by its own I.evity, and Natural 
IricIrnad Mi, in oidvr to Kell, to hum no longer, aiidalfoto rclign its Hear, which it prclcrv’d 
here below, inecily for its own fafety and defence. 

I hdc me a Inrdl part ot the Conrcquenccs which arc deduced from thislall Principle, that 
there virc 5 IjLi/ ruil I wr ; wliicli Coidcquciiccs we h.ivc brouglit in Our Bliilofopher, fomewhat 
loo rianklv ind airily concluding^ for generally others fay the fame tliinp.s^ in a more fcrioiis 
llraiii than lie li ith done hcic. 

Ihcre arc Rill infinite other Confcqiicnccs, which Philofophcrs daily infer according as their 
Humour and^ Inclination leads them, or according as they arc dctcrininM by the Fruitfulnefs or 
Bn rcniiefs of their Imagination •, tor this is all the Dillercncc that is between them. 

li fliail not Rand here to ingage thefe //A/ajo/zary Subjhtficesy others have fufficiently examin'd 
them. ddicy have made it evidently appear, that thcic wcic never .SVdy?^w/a//(?rwf in Nature ^ 
and that they ferve lor no other life, than to inter ahiindancc of Falfc, Ridiculous, and even 
Contiadictory CAinclulious. I ain fiti gy d to h.ivc difeoverM their Oi iiqnc', in the Mmd of Man, 
aiKi to have (hewn that they ai e at pi eleiit altogether owing to that Picjudice common to all Men •, 

1 hat are iIjc O'^e h o tl For if what I faid before bcconlidcr’d with any 

attention, lumely,^ that it is neceilaiy lor the Prefervation of our Bodies, we Ihould havc.SV;//a- 
cdentially diik 1 ing, though the Iniprcflions whicli Objcels make upon oui Bodies, ditfcrvc- 
ly little; it will manitcilly appear lie his mucli in the wrong, who imagines Rich wide cliRercuccs 
in the Objects of our Soiiiec 

FRit, by the way, I think it not amifs to declare, that no fault is to be found with thefe Terms, 
of and I if rn.Al ffoerjrr. Honey is doubtlcfs Honey, by its Form, and thus it is that it 
differs cdeutially from Salt ; but tiiis form or this I jfmiat Di]j'§ufHe coniiRs only in thediHcicnt 
roidiguration ot its Parts. ' Ids this diireicnt Configuration, which makes Honey to be Honey, 
and Salt to be Salt : And though it be accidental to Matter in general, to have the Configurati- 
on o! tl'cpaitsol Honey or Salt, audio to have the Form of Honey or Salt ; yet it may be faid to 
be c ifcijij.il to Honey or Salt, that they may be what they arc, to have fucli or fiicli a Configuiati- 
on iii tlxir p.iTis; )iiR as the Sciifitions of Cold, of Heat, of Pleafuic,and Pain, are not cllcntial 
to the Soul, but only to the Soul which feds them; in as much as by thefe Senfations, Ihcislaid 
toted He It, Cold, Pleafure, and Pain. 


CHAP. XVII. 

I. Another Inflame taken from Morality^ which Jhews that our Senfes offer 
us nothing butjalfe Goods. II. That GOD alone u our true and proper 
Good, ill. The Origine of the Error of the Epicureans ^nd Stoicks. 

I H A V E, I think, brought fiifficicnt Arguments to prove that this Prejudice, That our Sen^ 
fatlons are in the Ohjefls^ is a moll fruitral Principle of Errors in Natural Philofophy. It is 
mv Bufinefs at prelent to bring others drawn from Morality, wherein the fame Prejudice 
joytiM with this other, That theObjdlsof ourSenJes ate the true arrd jeUCanfes cj onr Senfattom^ is 
moft highly dangerous. 
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'^o K Maiebramche Concerning Book I. 

I* There is nothing fo common in the World, as to fee Men devot^ to fcnfiblc Goc^s^ fomc 
yht iri‘ Mufick, fomc Banquetting, and others have a Palfion tor other things. Now this is the way 
of Rcafjiiing thefe Men inuft have taken to perfwade thcmfclvcs that thefe Objefts are their 
r / /;rr, G(xxls. Allthc plcafant Tafts we arc delighted with in Fcafting, the Sounds which gratific the 
t /v j 41 *^ and thofc othcf Plcafurcs we arc fenfiblc of, upon'othcr bccafions, arc doubtlcls contain’d 
' in fcnfiblc Objects *, or, at Icaft, thefe Objefts give us the Senfation of them^ or, laftly, arc the 
<^nly means of Conveying them to our Senfes. Now it is impofDble to doubt that Plcafure is good, 
hit and P-iiii evil. We receive a Conviction from rp/rfc/w, and confequcntly the Objefts of our Pamons, 
nrc inofl real goods, to which we muft cleave, if we will be happy. 

/ wiii ex- 1 his is the Reafoning we generally fill into almoft without iWing aware of it ^ Thus, bccaufe 
believe that our Scnfitions are in Objefts, or that the Objefts arc of themfelves capable of 
hft giving us the Senfation of them, we confider thefe things as our own Goods, though wearcinfi- 
/>;//> nitcly exalted above them *, liiice they arc able to aft only upon our Bodies, and to produce 
)t\L 4 ./ fomc Motion in their Fibres, but are incapable of afting upon our Souls, or making us fenfible 
th either of Plcafinc or Pain. 

Certainly if our Soul afts not upon her fclf, on occafion of what happens in the 
U. Body, it is G 0 D alone who hath that Power : And if flic be not the Caufe of her 

^ 7ht COD only m our own Plcafurc and Pain,, according to the Divevfity of the Vibrations of the Fibres 

asitismoft highly probable ftie is not, fince (he feels Plcafure and 
a-y f!njt without confcutiug thcfcunto j I know no other Hand potent enough to make 

her fcnliblc thereof, except that ot the Author of Nature. 

Certainly if is G o I) alone who is our true Gor)d : He only is able to fill ns with all the Plea- 
fin cs we arc capable of enjoying ^ and it is only by the Knowledge of Him and Love of Him, 
He lias refolvM to make iis fcnlible of them. Such as He has aflixt to the Motions which hap- 
pen in our Body, to make us the more follicitous for its Frefervation, arc ver) *little in themfelves^ 
very weak to their C'apanty^ and very fliort in their Duration. Notwithftanding in the 
eftate Sin has reduc’d us to, we are, as it were, become their Vaflals. But thofe which He fhall 
make His Elcft fenfible o( in Heaven, will be infinitely greater, lincc He bath Created us that 
we might know and love Him. For whereas O RD £ ^Vcquircs the Perception of thegrea- 
tell Picafiircs in the Polfelfion of the gicateft Goods, G O D being infinitely above all other 
ITT Plcafurc of thofe who (hall enjoy Him, will certainly exceed all other Plcafures. 


let loofc the Reins to all forts of Scnlible Pleafur 


Now The firlt caufe of their Error is this, 1'hat judging fallly there is fomething plcafant and 
.igi ^‘<^al)k in the Objeftsof their Senfes, or that they were i he real Caiifes of the Plcafures they 


.igi^^ai)!e m the Ohicctsot their bcnlcs, or that they were i he real Caiiles of the Plcafures they 
felt ^ and })cing moreover convinc’d by an Internal Scnlation, which they naturally had, that Plea- 
fiirc was good for them, at Icaft for the time wherein they enjoy'd it, they let themfelves loofe 
to all fin ts of Fallions, from which they had no Apprchcnlions of receiving any dammage in the 
ConfequoiKC. W'licicas they ought to liavc conlidcr’d, that the Plcafurc they reap’d from fenfi- 
])lc things, could not cxill in thofe things as their true Cnifcs, nor any other way, and confe- 
qncntly that fenfible CioiKls could not be Goods in refpe<!r of the Soul, and they fliould have 
thoniiht of tlic things we have already cxjdaiifd. 

IdicNro/fL on the other hand, being perfwaded that fenfible Plcafures were only fcated in 
and fitted for tl\e Body, and that the Soul oiught to have a peculiar Good of her own plac’d 
Felicity in Virtue ^ fee then the Origiue of their Errors, IGg. ’ 

Tlicy believ’d that Scnfiblc IMcafuic and Pain were not in the Soul, but in the Body only ^ and 
made life of this then falfc judgment as a Piinciple for other falfc Condulions^ as that Pain was 
not an Evil, nor Plcafiire a Good : That the Plcafures of the Senfes were not Good in their own 
Nature, that they vncic common to Men and Bcafts, &i\ Notwithftanding it is calie to fee, 
that though the Epitw nws and StoUls were in the wrong in many things, they were in the right 
in fomc;, for the Happinefsof the Blcllcd conlifts only in a perfect and accomplifh’dTVcrtuc 
h to lay, in their Knowledge and Love of GTJ £), and in a moft exquifite Plcafure that never 
fails to actop'paiiy them. 

Let it then be well remembred, That Encnial Objeits contain nothing either Plealant or Trou- 
blcfomc in thcmfclvcs i that they are not the Caufes of our Plcafures -, that we have no rcafon ei- 
ther to fear 01 love them j but it is o o 1) alone, wJiom *tis our duty to fear, and our duty to 
love ; fince 'tis only He that has Power enough to Punifli and Reward us i to make us fenfible of 
PleaUirc and of Pam ; Finally, it is only in GOD and from G 0 D, we ought to hope to receive 
thcPlealures, tovsyirds which we have foftrong, fo natural, and fo juft an IndinalJbn. 


CHAP. 



ChacL xvni The Search after Truth. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

I. That our Senf^s make us liable to Error even in things which are not fen- 
Jible^ II. An Example taken from the Converfation of Men, III. That 
fenjible Manners are not to be regarded. 


W E have fuiliciently explain’d the Errors of our Scnfcs, in rcfpcft of their Objefts ; as 
of Light, Colours, and other Scnfible Qualities. Now let us how they mifguidc 
us, even in regard to thofe Objefts which arc not of their Jurifdiftion, by diverting 
us from an attentive Confiderationof them, and inclining us to judge of them from thejr Tcfti- 
mony and Report ^ a thing that well deserves to be throughly explain’d. ^ 

Attention and Applicatioji of the Mind to the clear and diftinft Idea’s we have of Objc^\s, is 
the moft neceflary thing in the World, to difeover what truly they arc : For as it is impolliblc to 
fee the Beauty and Excellency of any piece of Art, without opening the Eyes, and looking fixed- w lubu to 
ly upon it : So the Mind cannot evidently fee the moll part of things, with the Relations they 
bare one to another, unlefs it confiders them with Attention. But it is certain that nothing calls 
us off more from our Attention to clear and dillinft Idea’s, than our own Scnlcs,and confcqucntly nofj'infblt 
nothing fe^s us fo remote from Truth,, or lb foon throws us into Error, 

For our better conceiving thefe things, 'tis abfolutcly neceflary to know, That the three ways 
theSoulhasof perceiving, vi\. by the by the and by do not all equally 
afleft her ^ and confequently, Ihe docs not fix an c(iuai Attention on every thing Ihe perceives 
by their means : For Ihe applies her felf moll to that which touches her ncarcfl, and Ihc is carc- 
lefs enough of that which afTcfts her but a little. 

Now what Ihc perceives by the Senfes aflefts her much, and takes up all her Application ; 
what fhc knows by her Imagination, touches her Icfs pathetically : But that which the Vndcrftan-^ 
reprefents to her; I would fay, what Ihc of her iclf perceives independently on the Scnfcs 
and Imagination, fcarce quickens or awakens her at all. No body doubts but that the Icall fenfi- 
ble Pain is more prefent to ‘the Mind, and makes it more attentive than the Meditation of a thing 
of far greater Importance. 

The reafon which may be given for this, is. That the Scnfcs reprefent the Objefts as prefent, 
the Imagination reprefents them ns abfent. Now the order of things requires that among ma- 
ny Goods, or many Evils propos’d to the Soul, thofe which arc prefent Ihould give her more 
conceni or application than others which are abfent; bccaufc ’tis ncccllary for the Soul fiiddcii- 
ly to acterminc what ought to be done on this occalion. And thus (he is more intent to a liinple 
prick of a Pin, than to the moll exalted Speculations. And the PJeafures and Evils of this 
world make a greater Imprcfiion on her, than the ineffable Pains and infinite Plc^furcs of 
Eternity. 

The Scnfcs then do cxtrcamly warp and bend down the Soul to what they renrefent to her : 

But whereas Ihe is of a limited and finite Nature,, and fo cannot conceive dillliiAly many things 
at once; Ihe cannot have a diftinft Perception of what the llmierllandiiig reprefents to her at 
the fimetime her Senfes offer any thing to her confidcration. She fornikcsilicnthcclcarand di- 
ftinft Idea’s of the Undcrllanding, however proper to difeover the truth of Things in their own 
Nature, to apply her fclf intirely to the confus’d Idea’s of the Senfes, which afia‘i: her rcndcrc/l 
part, and give her not a reprefentation of things as they arc in tiicir own Nature, but only as 
they Hand related to her Body. 

If a Man, to give an inllancc, would explain any I'ruth, he mull ncccflarjiy make ufe of tl- 
Speech and exprefs his Notions and Internal Senfations by Motions and Alanncrs Icnfibic. Now 
the Soul is incapable of perceiving many things diftinflly at the fame time *, fo having always a 

§ rcat Attention to what comes in to her by way of the Scnfcs, flic is fcarcc at Icifurc to confi- auivrfj. 

er the Reafons which fhc hears alledg’d : But her grcatcll Applicaiion is confin’d to thcfcnfiblc oj 
Plcafurc Ihe receives from the finely turn’d Periods, the Conforniity of the Gcfturcs to ihc 
Words, from the Genteel Mein of the Face, from the Air, and the Way and Manner of the 
Speaker: Yet after Ihc has heard, Ihc will needs judge, bccaufc it is the Cuftoni. Aik! thus 
her Judgments mull be different, according to thcdivcrlity of the Imprefiions /he has receiv’d 
through the Scnfcs. 

If, for example, the Speaker has a voluble Tongue, and cafmefs of Delivery ; if hcobferyes 
the numcroufnefs of Words, and a delightful Cadence in his Periods ; if he lias the L.ook of a 
Gentleman, or of a Man of Parts ; if he be a Perfon of QMality, or is attended with a great Re- 
tinue ; if he didates with Authority, or fpeakes in a grave dccifivc Manner ; if oihei s lillcn to 
him with Silence and Refpeft; if hchasfomc Reputation in the World, or is acquainted with 
the great Wits of the Age ; In fine, if he has the happinefs to plca/c, or to be cllecm’d, he will 
have Reafon in every word that he advances ; and there lhall be nothing even to Ins Band and 
CuK, but 0^11 prove fomething or other. 
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ftut if he be fo unfortunate as to have the (^alities quite conW to^cfe, let to deinon- 
rt i/Mi(T oe hp nVafpi; he fliall wove nothing. Let hint fay the fineft things in the World, 
J^iUin Ihdii evc^r feeard them. The Attention of the Auditors being imploy’d UTOn Uiat only 
which ftrikes their Senfes, the Difgult they conceive at the fight of a Man fo uncouw ^d ill-con- 
S wholly take them up, and hinder the Application they ought to tow to his Thoughts •, 
A dirty ora rumrlfd Band is enough to make the Wearer defpisM, and alTthat comes from him ; 
niul tint wav of talking like a Dotard or ameer Philofophcr, will make the moft noble and ex- 
alted Ti iiths, which are above the reach of the generality ol Mankind, be look d on as Ravmgs 

“"t^h'aV'rthe o.dinary Judgments of Mankind. Their Eyes and their to fet “P 
Truth, and not their Rcafon, even in things that depend only on bccaufe 

thcmfelvcsmecily to theSenfibie and Agreeable Manners of Men, and feldora afford any Atten- 
tion that is Refolutc and Serious, towards the Difeovery of Truth. 

Yet what greater Iniuflicc is there, than to judge ot things by the M^ner of them, and to 
r,. dc>fi)ifb Truth, becaufe it comes not drefs’d in thofe Ornaments that pleafe us and indulge and 
fi.mer our Seiifes? It (hould be reckon’d a Reproach to Philofophcrs, and fuch as pretend to 
'■ Senfc to be more innuifitivc after thefe agreeable out-fidc Manners, thanTruth it ttlt ^ and ra- 
ther to entertain their Mind with the Noife and Emptiuefs of Words, than with the Solidity of 
' Things. ’Tis for Men of a Vulg.ir Stamp, ’tis for Souls of Flclb and Blood, to fuffer thcmfclves 
to l)C won with Rhetorical Periods, and captivated with Figures and Motions that awake and 
excite the Pallions. 


Omrtta enim Jlolidi mAgis admiramnr amaniqite^ 

J/ivcrjis fiib vcrbtj ccrnMVt : 

ytriique conftitHHVty qut belli t anger t pojfunt 
yliires^ & lepido qux fant fucata fenore. 

But wife Men endeavour to arm themfelvcs againlt the malignant force, and the powerful 
charms of thefe fcnhble Manners. The Senfes impofc on them as well as on other Men, fince 
they arc no more than Men, but they have the Wifdom to difregard the Reports they make. 
They imitate that famous Example of the Judges of the Areopagus, who, upon a fcverc Penalty, 
forbad their Advocates the ufc of any fallacious Words and Figures, and never heard them plead 
but in the dark i for fear the Plcafantiicfs of their Words and Inlinuatmg Geftures mould per- 
fwade them to any thing prejudicial to Truth and Julfice, and to the end they might apply them- 
fclveswith lefs diRraalon to the Solidity of their Rcafons. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Two other Examples. I. The concerning our Errors about the No- 

ture of Bodies. 11. The Jecond^ concerning thofe which ref eB the Qua- 
lities of the fame Bodies. 

W F. have been mewing that there arc a vafl multitude of Errors, which are originally 
owing to the llrong Application of the Soul to that which enters by the Senfes, 
and that 1 ukewarmnefs and IndilTerencc to things reprefented by the Underftandiag. 
We have given an Inllanccof very tonlidcrablc Importance in Morality, taken from theConver- 
fatioii of Men ;#wc mall produce fomc others drawn from the Commerce wc have with the reft 
of Nature, which arc abfolutely ncccHary to be obferv’d in Natural Philofophy. 

Onc,of the Principal Errors we fall into in point of Natural Philofwhy, is our Imagining 
Ilf lyrort there is much more Sublfaucc in Senfiblc, than in Imperceptible Bodies.^ The generallity of Men 
. ■n.ernim grc of Opinion there is much more Matter in Gold and Lead, than in Air and Water ; And 
tk- wtture Children who have m.adc no Obfervation by their Senfes of the Effeds of Air, ordinarily imagine 
it has nothing of Reality in it. 

Gold and Lead arecxtrcamly ponderous, very hard, and very lenfiblc j Water and Air, on 
the contrary, are fcarcc perceptible by the Senfes. Whence Men conclude the former are more 
real ih.an the Other. They judge of the Troth of things by the Senfiblc Imprcflion, which is 
ever fallacious ■, and they ncglca the clear and diltinft Idea’s of the Intcllcft which never dcceivw 
usi betaufe that which islcnfiblc ^ffeds us, and challenges our Application •, but that which is 
Intelligible lays us to fleep. Thefe falfc Judgments refpefr the Subftance of Bodies ; let us now fee 
the others about the Qjialitics of the lame Bodies. 

II. Tis the way tor Men, almoft univerfally, to judge that the Objeds which excite in them the 
Orortion- nioft Pleafant Senfations, arc the moft Perfed and Pure of all othci's j without lb much as know- 
j„„ wherein the Pcrfcaion and Purity of Matter confifts, and, inde^, without caring whether 
they door not 
jeOion of Bodies, 


They 
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thou?li they arc (uppos’d to be nothing bu’t Ordure *” general Eftecm with all Men, 

thrSenVe^ the fiilfc, confus'd and irregdar Idea’s ol 

“ h’t th*°" ii p '' th"fc T/™”'tV“y S'fe t£ 

follndp„'r/i,I .X 5 h*^^^^^^^^^ *«.T Impure, .„d wha, tor to .hm Impure .oold k 

If, tor inffance, they would have that Matter to be moll Pure and Perfeft, whofe Parts arc 

Air and Fire on the other hand would be the nioft perfeft, 
i^^PerSion^'^n'l O' r“'‘r’ noifom llench, it would then be commencing 

Again, if on the other hand they would have thofc to be the moftperfeft Bodies, the Darts whcrc- 

difficult to be mov’d j the Earth would be pcrfcdcrehan Gold, 
and Air and Fire would be more imperfed Bodies. ^ 

But if they are not willirnyo affix the clear and dillina Idea’s I have mention’d, to the Terms 
k'^c rVJ f|il)llitutc others in their room. But if they pretend to define thefc 
words only by fenlibic Notions, they will eternally confound things with one another, fincethc 
Signification ot the Terms that exprefs them can never be fix’d and determin’d. All Men, as wc 
ll!rj ‘ki very different Scnfations of the fame Objcdls : Wherefore a Man ought 

not to define thefe Ob^fts by the Senfations he has of them, unlefs he has a mind to be unintelli- 
gible, and to put all things in confulion. 

But at the bottom, there is no matter to be found, fnot that which the Heavens arc fram’d 
ot ; Which has more Perfeaioii in it than any other. All that Matter feems capable of, are Fi- 
gurcs and Motions, and tis indiftcrent to it whether it has Figures and Motions regulator irregu- 
lar. Rcafon docs not tell us that tlic Sun is more Perfed or more Luminous than Dirt ; nor that the 
Celebrated Beauties of Romancers and Poets, have any advantage over the moll corrupted Car- 
caffes i they arc our felfc and treacherous Scnlcs thot tell us this. It is in vain for Men to cry out 
againll what wc fay ■, all their Railleries and Exclamations will appear frigid and ridiculous to 
fuch as (hall ferioully examine the Rcafons we have alledgcd. ’ 

Thofc who arc us’d to no other Preccptioii than that of their Senfes, believe the Sun to abound 
with Light i but thofe whocan be 5f«y7Wr and RtafondU at the fame time, arc of another opinion- 
provided they have as good a Faculty of Reafoning, as they have of Seufation. 1 am very well 
perfwaded^, that even thofe who pay the greatefl: Deference to the tcllimony of their Senfes, 
would clofe with our Opinion, had they well conlidcr’d the things that wc have faid ; But they 
arc too much in love with the Dclulion of their Senfes i they have obey’d their Prejudices too 
too unthoughtfiil, or forgetful, to acknowledge or remember that all the 
Perfections me imagines Ihe fees in Bodies, belong only to her fclf. 

But it is not to this Ibrt of Men we addrelsour fclvcs, wc arc very little concern’d for 
their Aeprobation .and Ellecm ; They rcfulc to hearken to us, and couiraucntly arc incompe- 
tent Judges i wc arc fatisfy’d in defending Truth, and having the Approbation of thofc who 
fcrioufly laiwur to rid thcmfclvcs of the Errors of their Senfes, and to employ the Light of their 
Underllanding. We only rcauirc of them, that they would ferioully Mediutc on thefe Thoughts, 
with the greateft Attention they can, and then let them judge of them : Let them condemn uicn 
or acquit them; wc fubmitthem to their judgment, (ince by their Meditation they have ob- 
tain d a Supreme Power and jurifdiaion over them, which without Injulticc cannot be contefted 
with them. ' 
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The Conchfir.n of the Firft Book. I. That our Senfis are men us only 
for the Frcfr'Z'ation of our Body^ II. That we ought to doubt of the Ae- 
ports they make. III. That Yts no little thing to doubt., 'as we ought to do. 

I H A V E if 1 am not miibken, made a fufficient Difeovery of the Gcnml Eitots into 
which oiir Senfes lead us whether in regard to their own Objefts, or in refpcaofThings, 
which can onlv be perceiv'd by the Underftanding : And I am of an Opinion, that wc fall 
into no Error bv their Conduft, the caufe whereof may not be difcovcr d by the things that have 
been laid, in calc a Man will bellow a little Meditation upon them. . . „ 

Wc have hitherto fccu, that our Senfes arc moft faithful and exaft in inftrntting us in the Re- 
lations, which all the Bodies which furround us have with our own, but are incapable of teach- 
Inc us what thefe Bodies iifc in their own Nnturc^ that to make the belt uic of theni) niuft 
oiily he imploy’d to the Prcfcrvniion of our Health and Life ^ and that they can t be fufncicntly 
dcfris’cl when they pretend to raife thcmfclvcs to a Sovereignty above the Underftanding. This 
is the Princiiial 1 hiag 1 would gladly have well remembred in all this Firft Book, vir.. Let a 
Man thi oiiahly coniidcr, that our Sciifcs were only given us for the Prefervation of our ^y, let 
him foT tific himfclf in this Notion •, and in order to free himfelf from the Ignorance he is under, 
let him feck out other Succors and Afliftanccs than thofe his Senfes furnifli him withall. 

But fuppoliiig there be fomc fuch Men to be found, (as doubtlcfs there be but too many of 
them ) who will not be perfwaded of thefe lall Propolitions by what wc have hitherto laid, wc 
demand of them Hill much lefs than this ^ wconly dclire of them to enter intofome Diftruft 
of their Senfes, and if they cannot entirely rejeft their Teftimonies as falfc and treacherous, 
let them only fcrioully doubt, left thefe Reports Ihould not bcwbfolutely true: And certainly, 
in my Opinion, enough hath been faid, tocaftatlcaft fomc Scruple in the Mind of Reafonable 
Men, and confcqucntly to excite them to the Employing their Liberty otherwife than they have 
hitherto done ; for if they could once begin to doubt, that the Reports of their Senfes were not 
tiue, they might with greater Eafc with-hold their Confent, and fo prevent their falling into 
thofe Errors, mto which they have hitherto fallen cfpccially if they could remember that Rule 
wc have given at the Beginning of this Difeourfe, That m on£ht not to give an entire Confent, ex~ 
eept loThingi that appear tntirely evident, and to vobich we could not forbear confenting, without being 
ce) t.unly convim'J, ive fhoiild make an ill uji of our Liberty in not confenting. 

For what remains, let not a Man imagine he has made but an inconlidcrablc Progrefs, if he has 
only learn’d to Doulit. To know how to Doubt with Judgment and Rcafon, is not fo fmalla 
thing as is fuppos’d. For wc muft needs fay, there is a great deal of difference betwixt Doubt- 
ing and Doubting. Some Doubt out of a Ralb Paffion, and a Brutilh Rcfolution; others out 
of Bliiidncfs and Malice, out of Humour and Fancy, and bccaufc they will do fo-. But there are 
othets likewife, that Doubt out of Prudence andGiution, out of Wifdom and Penetration of 
Mind. The Academicks and Atheifts liloubt after the former manner ; but true Pbitofophers Doubt 
in the latter. The firft Doubt is a Doubt of Darknefs, which never condufts us towards the 
Light, but fets us at a greater Dillancc from it. The fecond Doubt proceeds from Light, and 
is alTilfant in fomc mcalurc, to the produfrion of it, in its turn. 

Thofe who only Doubt in the former manner, know not what it is to Doubt with Under- 
ftanding ; T hey L-iugh at Afonfi.ur Des Co fe/s teaching us to Doubt, in the firft of his A/etaphy- 
ftcal Afeditatiouf ■, becaufc it fccms to them, that it is no other, than a Tantaftick Doubting ; 
That it can only be faid in general, that our Nature is Infirm, that our Mind is full ofBlind- 
nefs, that we ought to he very careful to rid our fclvcsof our Prejudices, and fomc fuch things 
as thefe. They fuppofc that this is enough to prevent being fcduc’d by their Senfes, and not to 
be deceiv’d at all. But it is not enough to complain, that the Mind is weak j wc muft mSke her 
fcnfiblc of her Wcaknclfcs: It is not enough to fay, She is fubjed unto Error ; we muft difcovcr 
to her wherein her Errors confift, to which I think wc have given an Introdudion in this firft 
Book, by accounting for the Nature and Errors of our Senfes; and we will ftill purfuc'thc fame 
Dcfign, in explaining the Nature and Errors of our Imagination in the Second. 
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The Imagination. 


The first part. 


CHAP. 1. 

l.^A General Idea of the Imagination. II. That it includes tiro Faculties., 
an A&we and a Pafive. III. A General Caufe the Chann^es which hap- 
pen in the Imagination of Men ; and the Foundation of the Second Book. ^ 

I N the foregoing Book I have treated concerning the Sr»fc‘-, 1 have endeavour’d to E.v' 
plain their Nature, and precifely to*crniine the lllc that oiiglit to be made of them 
I have difcovcr’d the Principal and niclTt General Errors, wheicin they inyaye us : and 
have attempted fuch a Limitation of their Power, as to juit Man in a capacity’ of /Japir,g^ 
much, and Fc.tri»^ nothing from thcnii whillt they kcc|) them within tliole Boundaiics I 
havcprercribd them. In this Second Book I lhall Difeourfe concernin ' the Imae'm.n.oH as tlie 
Natural Order of things obliges me. For there is fo near a Relation and Alh'iiity betwixt the 
Irna^natwnmA the Sc»jc,, that they in no wife ought to be feparated. VVe (hall fee too in the Scciuel 
of the Difcourlc, that thefc two Powers are no tarther Diirercnt titan accordini' to IXti cc of 
more or Up, • o -> 

This then is the Method which I have Ohferv’d in this Trcatifc , It is divided into tin ce Parts. 

In the Firft I Explain xhzN.tturA Caufes oj the Dijoidtr mkI I.rto> s oj tl < hiuuiDimion ■ In the Second 
1 make fomc Avplicatio)/ of theft Caufes to the more (ientral Frrors of the Iw.^fn.uioti i and 1 Diicourfc 
of fuch as may be term’d the Mord Caufes of thefc Errors. In ilie Lliiid 1 treat of the Cwm '. 

CHS Cornmnnicattofi of Strong Imagmations, 

Though the grcatcll part of the things contain’d in this Traa may not be fo new, as thole 
I have- already deliver’d in Explaining the trrors oj the Sc»fe.-, yet their life and Advant.iL'c tvill 
be no lefs conlidcrablc. Men of bright and clarify’d Underftandings can calily difcovci I'lie !■ i - 
rors, and the Caufes of the Errors 1 am treating of: But there are few fuch .Men as cm make 
fufficient Reflexion therjeupon: 1 pretend not to give Inftrudions to all the WXild, in\ dcSiun 
IS only to Inform the Ignorant, and to Caution and Remind the rcif, or i ailicr I ti y lu I'c my own 
InJtniftour and Remembrancer. 

It has been (aid in the Firft Book, that the Organs of our Senfts wcic LoiiiposYl of little Fi' 
fares, which terminate, 04 one hand, upon the External parts of the lioJy, .mil 011 the Skin, nurl 011 
theothcr,ccntcrin the middle of the Brain. Butthefe Fibres may be niuvtd in a two-folil iiMnnei ^ nu.' 
cither by commencing their Motion at thofc Extremities which rcrniinatcnuhc Biaii),oi at tr.ok- ' / 
which terminate on the Surface of the Body. Being the Agitation of ihcfe Fibres caunot be com 
jnunicated to the Brain, but the Soul inuft have fume Perception or other if the A^^iiation be 
fa^gnnby the Imprcflion ofObjeds, made upon tlic External Surface of the fibres ut i/k Nti .is, 
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^ and be communicated to the Brain ^ the Soul thereupon receives a Scn&tion, and 

* n, d Hm>di ’fnig- iudecs * what fhc has the Senfation of, to be withont •, that is to &y, She permves 
mhere^l i an Obieft as rrtfon : but if it be only the Internal Fibres that are agitated by the 

i,„ wfrvtriipiMcirithe ,|,g Aiijmal Spirits, or in fome other manner, the Soul Imagmu and 

f,;,chng eoci. imagines to be not without, but within the Brainy that is, Ihc 

j)crceivcs an Obfedt as A’ftnt. And tins iS the diflercncc tlicrc is between Senfation and Ima- 


^ Blit it oueht to be obferv’d. That the Fibres of the Brain are more violently agitated by the 
linpi Tliion ot F vrernal Objedts, than by theCourfe of the Animal Spirits ^ and that for this reafon 
tl.e Sold is more iie.u ly touch’d by External Objedfs, which flic judges as.prcfent> and, as it were, 
t.i|ublcofmakiiit’ lierinfbntly fcnllbleof Plcafure or Pain, than by the Courfeof the Animal Spi- 
1 i ts, A 11(1 yet it happens foinctimes in Pcrfotis w hofe Animal Snirits are put in extream Commotion, 
by Fafhiij's, Watchings, a fcorching Fever, or a violenf Paflion, that thefe Spirits move the Inter- 
nal Filires of the Brain wjeh as great 4 foice, as External Objei^s ^ fo that thefe Perfons have the 
Senfatiou of what they fliouldonlf have the Imagination, and think they See Objedfs before their 
I v<-s wliith they only Im igine in the li'a.i;. wliich evidently (hews, that, in regard of what oc- 
curs in the Body, tlic and differ but in Degree of more or lef, as I have before 

declarVl. 

But in Order to ^ivc 4 mote difliiK^ and particular Idea of the Imaowfition^ wc muft know that 
ns often as any Change lu[>pcns in that part of the Brain where the Nerves unite, there happens 
a Change alio in the Soul: rhat is, as lias been already explain’d, if there happens any 
Motion "in this part which altcis the Older of its Fibrc*<, there happens, at the f-imc time, a new 
Pmcpiion in tlie Soul ^ and fhe cither teds or JriLigmei ibincthing afrelh : And that the Soul is in- 
capable of icceiving any ficfh 01 without fome Alteration in the Fibres of 

that part of the Brain. 

So that the Fticultyof or the I mag confifts only in the Power the Soul has of 

flaming, the Images of Objects, by cfFcding a Change in the Fibres of that part of the Brain, 
which may be calVd the Pn/mp^l Part, as being that which correfponds to all the Parts of our 
Body i and is the Place where the Soul keeps her immediate Relidcnce, if I may be fo al- 
low’d to fpeak. 

This manifclUy fhews that this Power which the Soul has of Forming thefe Images, includes 
ivo Fd- two things^ one that has its Dependence on the W, and the other on the Body, The firft is 
fuiiici i» the Alho^j mk] the rWw.W of the /C///, The fecond is the leady Ohcdieuce paid to it by the 
tW Animrd Spiiits which delineate thofe images, and by the Fibres of the Brain wherein they mult 

imprinted, In this Trad, both one and the other of thefe two things go indifferently 
Name of Imagination^ nor arc they diltinguillfd by tlic I'erms Adlvc and which 

might be given them •, bccaufc the Senfeof the thing Ipoken of, calily determines which of the 
'Fwo is uudcrllood, whether The Imagination ol liic or the Av/J/cr Imagination of 
the Body, 

I Hull not here particularly determine which is that Filncijial Part of the Brain before-men-* 
nion’d ; Firll, Bccaufc it would be but an ufclcfs tjung to do it. Secondly, Bccaufc it is not pcrfedly 
and infallibly known. And lalTly, Since I coulftot convince others, it being a Matter incapa- 
blcof Probation in this place *, tltough 1 fhould lie infallibly allur’d which was this Principal F^rt, 

I Ihould think it more advifcahlc to fay nothing of it. 

Whether then it be according to the Opinion of l^r. IVi/ld^ ifi the two little Bodies, calFd by 
him Corpora St) tar that the common Seale refides *, and the Cells of ihc Bi ain prclcrve the Sjc» 
lies of the Afcniory,, and the Corpus Callofum be the Scat ot Iniigihanov. W'hcthcr it bcakcoidi.ig 
to i fr?/ellus\ Opinion, in the Pia Afatery which involves the Siibilancc ot the Brain : Wlieflicr 
it be in the Pineal OUndy according to the Notion ot f y 01, lallly, in fome other pari 

hitherto undifeover’d, that our Soul cxcrcifcs Iter Principal Functions, is ot n > g,rc\it concern 
to know. ’Tis enough to be alfurd that there is a Principal F^irt, (and this is moreover ubfo- 
lutcly nccclfaryj and that the Bajh of Mr. 7;t d Syiiim ITands its ground, [or ’tis to be 
well obferv’d, that though he ihould be milta'cen in ailuriiig us it is the />?/<../ C'l.wdy to 
which the Soul is immediately united, this could no ways injure the Fouadntion ol ImS^jfrmy 
from which may ever be deduc’d all the profit that could be c.\'pccied tiom tlic ti ue, to make all 
ncccflary advances in the knowledge of Man. 

Since then the Imagination conh'lh only in the Power the Soul has of Formiag the Images at' 
ji yoifrdj Objefts, by imprinting them (as I may fo fay) in the Fibres of the Brain ^ the gfc iter a:hl more 
dilKna the Imprclfcs of the Animal Spirits arc, which aic the ItrokC'v ot theic lm.»gcs, the 
^orcftrongly and dirtinftly the Soul will imagine Objo^s. Now, asthc Ln '^cnefs, undDcptlg 
pen tn X Clcavcmcfs of the ftrokes of any Sculpture depend upon tlic Forcible Acting of the Gra- 
fmsimjtr ving Inftrumcnt, and the plyablc yielding of the Plate ^ fo tlic Depth, and ihc Difthi^tacfs of 
cn-'wJtte the ImprelFes of the Imagination, depend ou the i ouc of ihc Animal Si irits, and the 
toun.Utiou Conftitution of the Fibres of the Brain : And ’tis the Variety tltet i\ found in tliclc two 
things, which is almoft the univerfal Caofe of that great Divcrlity wc obferve in the Minds 
^ 'of different Men. 


For ’tis no hard thing to account for all the different Charafters to be met with in the Minds 
of 'Men : On the one hand, by the Abundance and Scarcity, by the Kapidaels and SlQwticfs, Jry 
the GroiFiicfsand the Liulcncfe of the An^nial Spimsj and on the other hand, by the FiaeucMs 

and 
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amd Cotirfencfi, hy the Moifturc and Drinefs, by the Facility and Difficulty ot the yielding, of 
the Fibres of the Brain ; and JalHy, by the Relation the AoinlaJ Spirits may poffibly have vs ith 
thde Fibres. And it would be very expedient for every one, forthwith to try to imagine to 
himfclf all the diflerent Combinations of thde things, and to apply himfclf rcrioudy to the 
Conlidcratioji of ail the Diffcrcuccs we have obferv'd between the Minds of Men. Bccanfc it is 
ever nnre Ufcful, and aifo more Plcafint for a Man to employ his own Mind, and to accuftom 
it to ilK linding out Truth by its own Indufh'y, than to fuder it to gather Roll by a carclefs La- 
/jnefs, in applying it only to things wholly digcITcd, and explain'd tx) his hands. Bcfidcs that, 
there are fume things fo delicately nice and fine, in thedifterent Qiaraftcr of Minds, that a Man 
mayaifily fometimes difeover them, and be fculibic of thcmhimfclf, but is unable to reprefent 
them, or make them fcnliblc to others. 

But that we may explain, as far as poffibly we can, all the Diftcrciices that are found in diffe- 
rent Minds, and that every Man may more calily obfci vc in his own, the Caufeof all the Chan- 
ges, hcfeniibly perceives in it atcUHerent times; it fccnis convenient to make a general En- 
quiry into the Ciufes of i he Changes, which happen in the Animal Spirits, and in the Fibres 
ot the Bfdifj : Since diis will make way tor the Oifeovery ot all thofe, which happen in the 

Man never continues long likc^himfclf ; all Mankind have fufficient Inrcinal Conviftionstof 
their own [ncoulLiDcy. A Map judges one while in one manner, and aiiother while in another, 
coixccpnii^^ the time Subjed, In a word, the Life of a Man conlifts only in the CircifUnofi oj the 
/nVi.’’, and m another Ctrutl.ttio'i (,f Thoughts Jk[i cs. And 1 am of Opinion, a Man can't em- 
ploy his l ime much better, than in Searching for the Caules of thclc Changes we arc fubjed to, 
jud enti iiig into the Knowledge of our Selves. 


S confefs'd by all the World, that the Animal Spirits arc nothing, but the more fiib- . |* 
til and agitated parts of the Blood ; which Subtilty and Agituioii is piincipally owing 
to the Fermentation it receives in the Heayt ; and the violent Motion of the mm, />.-///• 


CHAP. 11. 

I. of the Animal Spirits^ and the Changes they are Jubje& to in general. 
if. That the Chyle entering the Heart.^ occajions a Change in the Spirits. 

111. That Wine does the Jame thing. 

T'; 

which coiiftitiitc that part: Thatthefe Spirits, together with the reft of the Blood, arc condiN ^ / m;/, 
fted through the Arteries to the Brain : And that there tlicy arc feparated Irom it, liy Ibinc parts 
appropriated to that purpofe ; Init which they arc, it has not been yet agreed upon. tf t'L 

From whence we ought to conclude, that in cafe the Blood be very fubt il, it will liavcf aburi- ' ’ ' 
dance of Animal Spirits ; but if itbegrofs, the Animal Spirits will be few ; rhatif the Blood 
be compos’d of parts calic to be inflanfd in the Heart, or very fit for Moi ion, thcSpiiits in the 
Brain will be extrcamly heated and agitated : And, on thccontiaiy, it the 1 IIo(kI admits little 
Fermentation in the Heart, the Animal Spirits will be languid, mudivc, and vviiliout force ■ 

And laftly, according to the Solidity, which is found in the parts of the Blood, the Animal Spi- 
rits will have more or lefs lolidicy, and confcquciuly greater or Idfcr force in their Motion. But 
thefe things ought to be explaiiui more at large, ana the Ttuth of them made more leulibly ap- 
parent, by Examples and uncontro verted Experiments that j)rovc them. 

The Authority of the Ancients has not only blinded fbmc Mens UiKlcrfl.iiidings, but we may ^ 



and Scnliblc Experiments of the Circulation of the Blood, againlb that of the Gravitation and ( I nuy ift 
Elaftick force of the Air, and others of the like Nature. The Difeovery Mr. Paccjitet has made 
in our Time, and which we have here occafion for, is of the number of thofe that arc mil-loi - 
tunatc, mecrlyfor want of being Born Old ; and, as a Man may fay, with n Venerable Bcaid. 

I Ihall not, however, omit to make ufe of it, and am under no Apprehenfion of being blam’d 
by Judicious Men for doing fo. 

According to that Difeovery, itjsmanifell that the Chyle docs not immediately pafs Irom the 
Tifeera to the Livery through the Atefaraick Teinsy as Was believ’d by the Ancients *, but that it 
paflcs out of the ipto the LdledTeinsy and from ihcncc into fcvcial RetejtAilesy where 
thefe cotermioatc ; That from thence it afeends through the Ddhts ThtrMctcus along the 
Fmthrd of the Back, and proceeds to mix with the Blood in the AxULvy TriV/, which ciiicrs into 
the Superiour Trunck of renACava ; and thus being mingled with the Blood, it difeharges it fdf 
into the Heart. 

It ought to be conclixdcd from this Experiment, that the Blood thus mingled with the Chyle, 
very difTerent from that which has already circulated fcvcral times through the thmy the 

Asiinul 
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Animal Spirits, that arc only the more fine and fubtil parts of it, ought to be very different ia 
Perfons tliat are falting, and others after they have eaten. Again, becaufe in the Meats and 
I')iinks th.it ate us’d, there is an infinite Variety, and likewife thofe that ufe them, have Bodies 
divci flydifpos’d : Two Perfons after Dinner, though riling from the fame Table, muftfenftbly 
perceive in their Faculty of Imagining, fo great a Variety of Alterations, as is impoflible to be 


deferib’d. 

I toiifels thofe tvlio arc in a perfcift Hate of Health, perform Digeftion fo eaiily, that the Chyle 
flovsinv.' into the Heart, neither augments nor diminiincs the Heat of it, and is fcarce any Ob- 
Itruiftioii to the Blood s fermenting in the very fame manner, as if it enter’d all alone : So that 
their Aiiim.il Siiirits,and confcquenily their Imaginative Faculty admit hardly any Change there- 
liy. But as for Old and Infirm People, they find in themfelves very fenliblc Alterations after a 
Kcnalh They generally grow dull and llccpyi at Icaft, their Imagination flags and languifhes, 
and has no longer .any Brisknefs or Alacrity. They can conceive nothing diftinfrly, and are 
unable to apply ilicnifclvcs to any thing. In a word, they arc quite different and other fort of 
People from what they were before. 

But that thofe of a more found and robuft Completion, may likewilc have fenfible proofs of 
lir refleftion on what h^pens to them in Drinking Wine 

/i«<'/;)/w.f**’cwhat more ficcly ilian ordinary-, or on what would fall dtft upon their drinking fPiw at one 
Meal, and ll'atcr at another, for it is certain, that unlefs thqy be extreamly ftupid, or that 
their Body be of a make very extraordinary, they will fnddainlyfeel in themfelves forac Brisknefs 
or little JJroulincfs, or Ibmc futh other accidental thing. ’ 

H'i»c is fo fpirituousjthat it is Animal Spirits almolt ready made : But Spirits a little too libertine 
and unruly, that notcalily fubmit to theordersof the Will, by rcafon of their Solidity and cxceflivc 
Agitation. Tims it produces even in Men that are of a moll ftrong and vigorous Conftitution 

Vmmn 1 rl, .l,« .,ii .u .r r.. ... » 
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/i^uauon. 1 mis it proauccs even m Men that are ot a molt ftrong and vigorous Conftitution 
iin Pdcacer Changes in the Imagination, and in all the parts of the Body, than Meats, and other Lh 
11 do* quors. h va 4 Man a Foil^ in Plaktush Exprcflion j and produces many Efiefts in the Mind, Icfs 
’ advantagious than thofe deferib’d by Horace in thefe Lines. 


Qutcl ntn Ehrictai defi^nat ^ operta reclndit : 
Spes jtiher ejji ratas : in pralia trndit imrmem : 
Sollicitjs animts onus eximit : addocet artes» 
Ececnndi calices qnem mn fecere difertam ? 
Contrafld (jnem non in paupertate Joththm ? 


It would be no hard matter to mve a Reafon for all the Principal Eirefts produc’d in the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and thereupon m the Brain, .and in the Soul it felf, by this Commixture of the Chyle 
.and Blood as to explain how Wine exhilarates, and gives a Man a certain Sprightlincfs of Mind 
when taken witii Moderation i why it Brutifics a Man in procefs of time, by being drunk to 
c.vt cfs j why a Man is droufie after a good Meal, and a great many others of like Nature for 
which very ridiculous Accounts are ufually given. But bclides that I am not writing a Trafrof 
rhyficks, I mult have been nccelfitatcd to have given fome Idea of th? A'laiomy of the Brain or have 
miid^c fome SunpolUion, as Monfitur Des-Canes has done before me in his t oncernLg Man 

without which It were impoflible to explain ones felf. But finaDy, if a Man fliall read with At- 
tention that Difeourfe of Monfieur Des-Canes^ he will podibly be fatisfy’d as to all thefe particu 
lar Inquiries , becaufe that Author explains all thefe things ; at Icaft, he furnilhes us with 
rufficteiit Knowledge of them, to be able of our felves to dilcover them by Meditation, provided 
we are any whit acquainted with his Principles. ^ 


CHAP. III. 

That the Air mployd in Refpration caufes fome Change in the 
Animal Spirits. 


T he fecond general Caufe of the Changes which happen in the Animal Spirits, is the Air 
we toeath, For though it does not forthwith make fuch fenfible Impreffions as the 
C^le, yet It caufes at long run, what the Juices of Meats do in a much (hotter time, 
i ms Airpaffis outof the Branches of the Trachea into thefe of the Arteria Ternfa: Hence it 
mingles, and ferments with the reft of the Blood in the Heart j and, according to its own nar- 

!nd '^'•7 great Changes in the® Animal Spirits, 

and confequently m the Imaginative Faculty. ^ ’ 

!n Perfons* who will not be pcrfiiaded that the Air mixes with the Blood 

in the Lungs and Heart ; becaufethey cannot difcover with their Eyes, the PafTagesin the Bran- 

Bn? k ^ through which the Air is communicated. 

But the j«h«n of the /wri/rff ought not to ftop. when that of the Senfes can go no ferthcr It 
can penetrate that which to them is impenetrable, and lay hold on things whicli have no handle 

for 
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fee 'the SenfeS. ’Tis not to be queftion’d, but feme parts of the Blood continually pafs 
the Branch« of the f^enA AnmoPt, into thofc of the TrachcA. The Smell and Moilturc 
of the Breath, (fafficiently prove it^ aiid yet the PalTagcs of that Communication arc imperce- 
ptible. Why then may not the fubtil parts of Air be allow’d to pafs through the Branches of 
the Trache^^ into tjfc j^rterU V'enofa though the Paflagc^ of this Communicatipn be undifeerni- 
l)le ? In fine, a much greater quantity of Humours tranfpire through the imperceptible Pores of 
tlie Arteries and the Skin, than cfcape through the other Avenues of the Body \ and even the 
Pores of the niofl: folid Metals, arc not fo clofc, but there are found Bodies in Nature little 
enough to find a free palfige through them *, liiicc otherwife thefe Pores would quickly be en- 
tirely ftopt. 

It is true that the courfeand ragged parts of the Air cannot penetrate through the ordinary 
Pores of Bodies j and that Water it fclf, though cxtrcainly grors,can glide through thofe crannies, 
which will not give admittance to them. But wc fpcak not here of the courfe or branch’d and 
ragged Parts of Air \ they fecni to boot little ufc to Fermentation : Wc only fpcak of the lit- 
tle, ft iff and pungent Parts, and fnch as have none or very few Branches to impede their paftage, 
bccaufc thefe are the fitteft for the Fci mentation of the Blood. 

I might notvvithftanding aflh m upon the Tellimony of that even the couvfeft Air paftes 

from the Trachea to the Heart, who teftiiies he has Icen it pafs thither by the Art and Ingenuity 
of Mr. dt 'S'^x'avm^erdAm. For ’tis moic rcafonable to believe a Man who fays he lias fecn it, than 
a thoufand others who talk at random. It is certain then that the moft rcrni’d and fubtil Parts of 
Air which wc breath, enter into the Hearty and there, together with the Blood and Chyle, 
keep up the Fire which gives l.ife and Motion to our Body \ and that according to their difterent 
Qjulitics, they introduce great Changes in the Fcrmcntition of the Blood, fiuid in the Animal 
Spirits. 

We daily difeover thel'ruthof this by the various Humours, and the difterent Charaftersof 
the Minds of Men of difteient Countries: The Oaftoas.^ for inftaiicc, have a more brisk and 
lively Imagination, than the Thofe of Kioan^ and IhcppCy and Picardie^ dilfer all from 

one another: And yet farther from the Lcnr-AVw.fwr, though at no great dillancc from each 
other. But if we confidcr Men that live in Countries more remote, we Ihall find much ftiaiigcr Nutnqnid 
Diflerences between them: For inftaiicc, an ft all an a Flemming.^ and a Datih^Afan. To con- 
elude, there arc places celebrated in all Ages for the Wifdomof their Inhabitants, 
and Ahetts^ and others, as notorious for their Stupidity, asThdes and Adna.^ and Ibme others, 

df 49, k’. 7. 

Athenis tenne coeltim^ ex rjno acut i ores tt lam pi'tantyr Atticiy crafftwiThthis. Cic. dc Fato. 

Abdetitan^n pet] ora pldns hahes. Mart. 

BdOtiitn in traffo jitrares acre natam. Hor. 


CHAP. IV. 

1. 0/ the Change of the Spirits caused by the Nerves^ vphicb go to the 
Heart and Lungs. II. Of that which U caus'd by the Nerves^ which go 
to the Liver^ to the Spleen and Vilcera. III. That all that.^ is perform'd 
without the concurrence of our Will^ but yet it cannot be done without a 
Providence. 

T he tliird caufeof the Changes, which happen to the Animal Sjuiits, is the moft ordi- 
nary, and moft adlivc of them all, bccaufc it is this which produces, maintains and 
conoborates all the Paflions, For our better underftanding this, wc mull know that 
the Nerves of the fifth, lixth, and eighth Conjugation ftioot out the greateft part of their Bran- 
ches into thcBrcaft and Belly, where they arc moft advantagionlly imploy'd for the Prcfti- 
vation of the Body, but moft dangeroully in regard to the Soul : Becaufc thefe Nerves in tlic ir 
Aftion depend not on the Will of Men, as do thefe us’d in moving the l.cgs and Anus, and 
other External Parts of the Body: And they have a greater influence uix)n the Sou], than the 
Soul has upon them. 

We muft know them that many of the Branches of the Nerves of the eighth Conjugation, fall b 

in among the Fibres or the Principal of all the Mufdes, the Heart •, that they encircle its Qriji- f* 

cesj its Aaricles and its Arteries. That they expatiate alfo into the Subflance of the Lungs., and 
thus by their different Motions produce very confidcrable Changes in the Blood. For the Nerves i.tucl h 

which are difpers’d among the Fibres of the Heart, caiilingitto Vtiafe'ar.dComratt ktcK intoo 
hafty and violent a manner, throw, with an unufual force, abundance of Blood towards the V/ 
Head, and all other External Parts of the Bod/. Though fometimes thefe fame Ncr/cs have a / 
qnite contrary Efteft. As for the Nerves which furrouiid the Onyierj of the Heart, its AarhUs 
zndArterits^ their ufe is much the fame with that of ihz Begifters^ wherewith thc%^/j/y^/inode- 

O late 
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ratt the Heat of their Furnaces •, of of C^th which are inftmracntal ia Fountains, tO regulate the 
Courfc of their Waters. For the ufc of thefe Nerves is to comrstl and diUte divcrfly the Orifices • 
of the l/eart^ and bv that manner to haften, and retard the Emrartce ctnd the Exit oi theBlockl, 
and lb to and dlminfij the Heat of it. Laftly, The Nerves which arc difpers'd over the 
have" the lame employment : For the Enngs being made up only of the Blanches of the Tr^- 
thca^ ot the retKi ArtenJA^ and the Arteria f^etjofa^ interwoven one among another, itis olain 
that tijc Nerves which aicdifpcrs’d through their Subftance, by their Gontradion, mull obltruft 
the Air from pafTiiig (b freely out of the Branches of the Trachea^ and the Blood out of thefe of 
the Ate, iof,i^ into the Arterla Fenofa^ to difeharge it felf into the Heart. Thus theft Nerves 
according to their different agitation, augment and diminilh ftillthe Heat and Motion of the 
lilood. 

All the PafTions furnifh ns with very fcnfible Experiments of theft different Degrees of Heat 
of our Heart •, we manifcftly feel its Diminution and Augmentation fometimes on a fudden : 
And we falily judge our Senfations to be in the Parts of our Body, and by occafion of them to 
be Fxcited in our Soul, as has been explain’d in the foregoing Book *, So the generality of Philo- 
fophers imagine the Heart to be the Principal Seat of the Pallions of the Soul, and ’tis even at 
this (lay the nioft common and receiv’d Opinion. 

N(jw becaufe the Imaginative Faculty receives confidcrablc Changes by the Changes which hap- 
pen in the Aninr-tl Spirits^ and bccaule the Animal Spirits arc very difTcrent, according to tne 
dilfcicnc hcrmciiiation of the Blood, pciform’d in the Hearty it is cafic to difeoverthe Reafon 
ot Pallionate People’s imagining things quite otherwife, than thofc who confider’d the fame fc- 
datcly, a!id in cold Blood. 

I he otlier CatTfe which exceedingly contriluites to the Diminution and Augmentation of 
tliefe Extraordinary Fermentations of the Blood, in the Heart, coniifts in the Aftion of many 
other Branches of the Nerves, whereof we have been fpeaking. 

, 1 hefe Blanche > arc difpcisM throughout the Lner^ which contains the more fubtil part of the 

rhiiivc \jI that which is commonly call’d the Bile through the which cx)ntains the groHer 

^ the Mel jrtc holy through the /Wrf/?/, which contains an acid Juice, moft proper for 

ijus\i by Feinicntatioii*, through the the6’//r/, and the other parts, which contain the Fi- 

^'■'^‘'Mially, I hey arcdilpers’d and fpread about all the parts, that can any ways contribute to the 
/iv/Virjo the Fermentation of the Blood in the Heart. There is moreover nothing even to the 

i/v si^icot. Arteries and Veins, which has not a Connexion with thefe Nerves ^ as Dr. WtlUs has difeover’d 
othtrot the JNjhiohr'iumik of xhedreat Auety^ which is coiinefted to them near the Heart; of the 
AxilUry Anoy on the i ight lidc; of the tmnly^cfit Fdn^ and fcvcral others. 

Thus the life of the Nerves being to agitate the parts (to which they arc faflcucd^ diveiTc 
ways, it iscalic to conceive how, for inftance, the Nerve which furrounds the Liver may, by 
conlliinging it, drive a great (luantity of Htk into the and the CanAis CyfUnsy which 
mingling with the Blood in the /'if b//, and with the C/;yf, through j}\q Cttuths CrfltcHf^ enters the 
Heart, and produces a Heat therein much mote fervent than ordinal y. T hus when a Man is 
mov’d with (omc kind of Paliions, the Blood boyls in the Arteries and in the Veins, and the Heat 
is diffus’d thi ougliout the Body, the Fire flics up into the Head, which is prcfently fill’d with 
filch a prodigious quantity of over-brisk and rapid Animal Spirits, as by their impetuous 
Current, hinder the Imagination from icprefenting other things, thanthofe, whofe Images they 
form in the Brain ; that is, from thinking on other Ubjedts than thofe of the rredominant Bafion. 

’l is (b again with the little Nerves which run into the Spleen^ or into other parts which 
contain a Matter more grol), and courfc, and lefs capable of Heat and Motion ; they render the 
Imagination wholly Languid, Droufy and Unaftivc, by pouring into the Chanels of the Blood 
a Matter that is giolsaiid difficult to be put in Motion. 

As for thofc Nerves which environ the Arteries and F drts^ their life is to put a flop to the cur- 
rent of the Blood, and, by their Prcflinc and Conftridion of the r£’;;7j and Auenes^ oblige it 
to flow into thofc places, where it meets with a palfagc more free and open. Thus that part of 
the great Artery^ which furnilhes all the parts of the Body, below the Heart, with Blood, being 
bound and ftraitncd by thefe Nerves, the Blood muft nccclfarily enter the Head in greater quan- 
tities, and fo produce a Change in the Animal Spirits, and confcqucntly in the Imagination. 

But it ought to be well obferv’d, that all this is perform’d by mere Alechamfm ; I mean, that all 
Th.tt thefe the different Movements of thefe Nerves ia all the different Paffions, arc not aficdtcd by the Com- 
tbtnp^i are of the Will ; but on the contrary, are ]^rform’d without its orders, and even in ccntradidion 

h'thtier • Infomuchthat a Body without a Soul difpos’d like that of a found Man, would be caj^ablc 

f/ proii" of all the Movements which accompany our Pallions: And thus Bealls thcmlclvcs might have 
fuch as nearly rcfemblcd them, though they were only pure Machines, 
eustbcion^ This is the thing for which we ought to admire the Incomprehcnfible WifJomof Him, who 
has fo regularly rang'd and contriv'd all thefe Natural Wheels, and Movements, as to nuke it 
' * fufficient for an Objedl, to move the Optlck ^ei^je in fuch and fuch a manner, to produce fo ma- 
ny diverfc Motions in the Heart, in the other inward parts of the Body, and on the Face it fclfi 
For it has lately been difeover’d, that the ftme Nerve which fhoots fomc of its Branches into 
the Heart, and into other Internal parts, communicates alfo fomc of its Branches into the Eye, 
the Mouth, and other parts of the face; fo that no PalBon can rife or mutiny within, but it 
muft betray prcfently it felf without, bccaufc there can be no Motion in the Branc hes extended 
to the Heart, but there muft another happen in thofe, which are fpread o’er the Face. 

The 



Seirch afttr Truth, 

. 1 , kI that whkh oca fon!iWsiir«iymMffii«L^^TD’»*^L“5T.'5*'“"“l“M'i 

climb iocothcFacc. 

r. alfo upon the Chaage$ of Countcqance ^hlch atx'oi^nv the Nerves uifinuatc th^fclvcs^ 

tl,enioft devoted Admirer of Attentton will be able to convince 

World. Whea 1 fee a WmcI,, TEc rcafij to^^nS ? tP™y'*ncc that governs>c 
Jiiiec it is Imiwtn ble for Chance and Han-havard to nrodnr/ ! Being, 

How then conld it be polbble. foat OiaS and 

pable of ranging in all Men and Animals, fncli abundance of dllforcnt fe^et^SnV^ ^nH p ^ 
with that Exadnefs and Proportion, I have juft Evolain’d ^ and Engines, 

tlicrcby procreate others exadly like themfclvcs. So^idiculous i«^f!!^thfrVn^ Antmals Ihould 

Tim alUhc p,« whicif go CO ,£ cimplS'SSn”; « » ' UrASSia ' 
that his Eves were not made with anv deliirn of Seeinu hny tk,. 1 *v ‘ togetner dv utiance , 
i,« femfe „c fomcl „c W 

I.ununa ne Janas oculorum tiara creata,, 

Ptofficerc ut pojjlmm: Cf, at freftrre vidi. 

Prouros faffus^ idea fajligia fojj'e 
SHrantm,, ac Joemirtum fedthsu fundata plicari : 

Brachia turn poro validu cx apta lactrtis 
PJJi,, nsanuf^at datas taratjHt d partt mittijlras 
Vt fttetre advitam pojjimus, tjut font ufus. * 

Catera de genere hoc inter ejuxcttnejtie pretantHr: 

Onuua perverja prapojlera funt rati one. 

Nil adeo qimiiam natiim 'Jl in corpore^ at uti 
Fojfemits ; Jed quod not urn ’Jl td protreat ufum, 

ou"” "for”S P“‘ 

fti'ong ami convincing, as tliofc Nature fiirniflics us withal? Iconfefs, when once Weua^^\o 
be thought bold, or rather Atlicilbul Wits, as did the Emeureutu thn^r r ^ r i 

bemghted iiidarkncfs, and fee only falfc glimmerings for die fotin ci tL%ercmpSr1lydS 
Ibufeft tLS I n Magilterially alf.rm tfc falfoft and ob- 

h.T!!%fr ‘i “’‘‘t Blindners of thefe venturous Wits • 

he confidenUy pronounces, and againft all appearance of Truth, aljouc the moll difficult and ob- 

foureft Qpeftions : when at the fame time it may well be thought, he lias no Prcceptioii of Idea’s 
fie «fhaM If I IIiouW ftand to tranferibe palfagcs of that ^utlwr to jnlli’ 

fic what 1 fay , I ffiould make tw long and tedious a Digreffion j for though it may he permitted 
tne to make fomc Rcfledions, which Hay and fallen the Mind for a Moment upon eintia^l Tn ths 
yet I Ihould never attoiic tor making Dipeffions, which throw olFthc Mind a conlidcrable time 
from Its Attention to its principal Subjeft, to apply it to things of little or no Importance. 
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CHAP. V. 

I. Of the Memory, 11. Of the Habits. 

W E have been explaining the general Caufes, as well External as Internal, which eflea 
a Ctmge in the Animal Spirits, andconfequently.in the Imaginative Faculty. We 
have Ihewn that the External arc the Meats wc feed upon, and the Air we take in, 
tor Rclpiration. And that the Internal confill in the Involuntaiy Agitation of certain Nci vcs. 
Wc know no other general Caufes, and wc arc confident there are none. In fo much that the Fa- 
culty of Imagming, as to the Body, depends only on two things, namely, the Animal Siiirits, 
and the Difpolition rfthc Brain, whereon they aft. There nothing more remains at pt elent to 
to give us a perfeft Knowledge of the Imaginafiom than the manifcftation of the different Cl;an- 
&«s> that may happen in the Sttbftance the Bn^in. 


They 
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They (liall l)e examined by us.asfoonaswc have given feme Idea oftheMemorpnd Habits, that 
to Ciy, of that faulity we have of thinking upon things which we have almdy bought upon, 
a J the fame thines we have already done : The Methodical Order of our Diicourfe will 

have it V). . , I f I r 

ill Oi ' ici to give an Ex'plication of the Afemoyy^ it (hould be call d to Miud^ what has been ic- 
vcr.ii times -iIkmJ / iiiculcntcd ^ that all our different Precept ions are affix’d to the Changes which 
h ippvfj to tliL- i if)rco-ot the Pi incipal part of the Brain, wherein the Soul more particularly rcfidcs. 
'I'lis oijc f,Mnpo!iiion being laid down, the Nature of the is Explain’d : for as the 

which have continued for feme time bent after a particular manner *, preferve 
a 1 .a'liiu r and facility of being bent afrefh in the fame manner ^ fo the Fibres of the Brain, ha- 
M ig uiiLC receiv'd certain Impreffions fiom the current of the Animal Spirits, and from the 
A tjoiiof (Jbjoh upon them, retain for a confidcrablc time, fome Facility of receiving the fame 
I )^^poj|tie;ll^. Now the Afemory conliffs only ill that Promptnefs or Facility •, iince a Man thinks 
upon the fame things, whenever the Brain receives the fame Impreffions. 

And whereas the Animal Spirits ad fometimes more, and fometimes lefsllrongly upon the Sub- 
llanccot the Uiaiii’, and External Objeds make far greater Impreffions, than the Imagination 
liii;i,ly it is from hence calic to difeover, why a Man docs not equally remember all the things he 
h i> tormei ly pcicciv’d • h ).;, for iiiffancc, it comes to pafs, that what a Man has often percei- 
ved, i. ^’.cnerally lepiLlentcd livelier to theSoul, than what a Man has had but now and then 
n Pi ecc] f ion of; w’liy he more tliltiadly remembers the things he has feen, than thofe he has only 
imn; jn\!-, and fo why, for example, a Man ffiall know better the diilribution of the Veins in the 
by once feeing tlic Dillcdion of that part, than by often reading it in a Book of * 

.md fo of other things of like nature. 


lint if a Man would make refledion upon what has been formerly faid, concerning the ImagU 
h\U'o,/ •, and iij)on the little which has juft now been fpoken concerning the Memory y and if he dc 
1 id of that piejudice, that our Brain is too little for the hoarding up and preferving fuch abun- 
dance of 'I races and Impreffions, he will take plcaftire in dlfcovering the caufc of all thofe won- 
(ieitiil h.ficds of the Afimo>yy St. Arftu! with fo much admiration fpeaks of, in the Temh Book of 
in Corijijfions, Blit I fiiall not explain thefe things more at large j as believing it more expedi- 
ent for every Man to explain them to himfclf by fome FllEay of Thought ; for as much as the things 
that way difcovciAl, arc always more grateful and agreeable, and make greater Impreflionon us, 
than thofe we learn from other Men. 

Of tie ncccllary to the F.xplieatioii of the HalntSy to know the manner Whereby ( we have rcafori 

^/ubiiu think) the Soul moves the paits ot the Body, to which ffic is united ^ and that is this : Accor- 
ding to all appearances in the World, there arc always in fome places ot the Brain, whatever 
they be, a very great Qiiantity of Animal Spirits, very rapidly mov’d by th^ Heat of the Heart, 
from vvlicncc tf’cy proceeded^ and nioft readily dir[)os\1 to glide into thofe places, where they 
/ re- Hnd aiUMiie and anopen palfagc. All the Nerves icimiirUc in the Receptacle of thofe Spirit?, 
^ Power of determining their Motion, and conducing them through the 
Nei vcs, into all the Mufcles of the Body. Ihcfe Spirits entering therein fwcll them up, and 
//;, confcqucniiy contra^ them : And thus they move the parts to whichthe Mufcles arc affix’d. 

We Hull readily be perl waded, that the Soul moves the Body in the manner thus explain’d if 

it be obferv d, that when a xMan has been a long time falling, let him try, how he will, to give 
certain motions to his IVxly, he will be unable to effeft them, and even will be at fome pains to 
ilaiid u[ion his l,cgs. but it fo be he find a way of conveying into his Heart fomcthiiig very Spi- 
rituous, as Wine or any like nutriment, he forthwith perceives that his Body obeys his Defircs 
with far greater facility, and that he is able to move it how he plcafes. For this lingle Experi- 
ment makes it, one would think, fulficiently manifeft, that the Soul is incapable of giving Moti- 
on to her Body for want ot Animal Spirits ^ and that by their means Ihe rc-affumes her Sovc- 
icigiiity and Uominion over it. 


Now thelc Inffutions of tlie Mufcles are fb plain and paljiablc in the Motions of our Arms and 
other \)arts of our Body •, and ’tis fo realbnabic to believe thefe Mufcles cannot receive any Infla- 
tion, without the admiffion of fome body into them ^ as a Bladder cannot bellow n and extended 
without the entrance of the Air, or fomething clic y that it feems not to be doubted but the Ani- 
mal Spirits are driven from the Brain, through the Nerves into the Mufcles, to dilate them and 
to produce in them all the Motions we dcfirc. For a Mufclc being full is necellarily fhortcr^han 
wiien it is enapty^ and fo attraQs and moves the part to which it is conjoin’d : as may be feen 
explain’d more at large in A fr. Dcs Co tes T rcaiife of the Pnffon^y and in that Concermn^ A4an I do 
not however deliver that Explication as pcrfcftly demonftrated in all its parts : To render it en- 
tirely evident , there arc many things farthcrrcfiuifite to be demanded; without which it is next 
to impoftiblc to explain ones fclf. But the Knowledge of them is not fo ufeful for our Subiedt * 
for let the Explication be ti'ue or falfe, it will not fail to be of equal life to acquaint us with the Na- 
ture of the Habits. Since if the Soul moves not the Body in that manner, it necclTarily moves it 
in lo^c other, that comes up near enough to it, to deduce thofe confcquenccs from it, which 


But to the intent we may purfue our Explication, it is necefTary toobfcrx^c, that the Spirits 
hnd not the paths, through which they ought to pafs, always fo free and open, as they (hould be • 
M occahon, for example, ot the Difficulty we meet with in moving the Fingers with 

that Nimbkncfs as is neceflary to play on Mullcal InfhumentSj or the Mufcles imploy’d ia 
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Pronunciation, to pronounce the Words of a ftranpc Language : but that the Animal Spirits by 
little and little, fo operj^and plain the Ways by their continued lucccflion, as to takeaway in 
• time all manner of Relinance. ' Now the Hibits confift in that Facility the Animal Spirits have 
of pading into the Mcml)crs of our Body. 

Tis the eafieft thing imaginable, according to this Explication, to rcfolvc a multitude of Que- 
ftions relating to the HMts : As why, for inftancc, Children arc more capable of acquiring 
new //..'/ /n, than Perfons of a more confummate Age. Why it is a thing of fiich QiHiculty, to 
Liy afide an inveterate CnlFom. Why Men by ufe ()f Speaking, obtain fo great a Dexterity at it, 
as to prondnnccthcir Words with an incrcdibic Iwiftncfs, and even without conlidcring thcfUi; 
as is but too often culbornary with thofe, who lay the Prayers which they have been us'd to, fc- 
vcral Years together. And yet many things go to the Proiuinciaiion of one Woidj many 
muft: be mov'd at once, in a ccitai.n rime, and a dclinite Order, as thofe of 
thcA'fs the 77. a.nd Ihit a Man may with a little Meditation give himfelf fitis- 

fniiion upon rhde Qjicflinns, a, ii]>on many others vciy curious, and no Icfs nfefu^ and it is not 
needinry to dwell any longer upon them. 

It manifdl: from what lias l)ccn 01.1, th jt tlicrc is a great afluiity between the Afcmoiy and 
h':i< \ anil that in one fciifc, the nay I n* a ;v' of /7aiSr. \ or as the Corporeal 

/7,/i'u'r LOidiil' i;i the Facility the Spii its have a^qaii M, or palling inio ceitain phues of oiir Body : 

So the coiililN in the 'FraiAS t! c fame Spirits have im[)!iiited in the Biain, whkh ate the 

caiifcof that Facility vve have of R( co^liaiii:^. and Kciiu'iiibi mg things. In lb much that were 
fherc no Perceptions aiii\‘d to the coiiifcs ot th.o Animal Spirits, and the Traces they leave be- 
hiiid them ^ there would be no (lid’rrcncc between the JA/woryand the other HAhts, Nor is there 
greater dilikulty to conceive iiow Hea/Js, though void of Soul, and iikapiblc of any Perception, setxhe 
may remember after their way, the things that have in idc an Imi'idlioii in iheir Brainy than to 
conceive how they are capable of acquii ing diircrcnt Habits •, and after what I have explain'd con- 
cerningtlic Habits, I fee no greater diiikulty to rcprcfeiit to a Man's Iclr, how the Mc^^^bers 
of their Body procure clilTrent l^ahits by degrees^ than how an Engine newly made, cannot fo 
cafily l>c play'd, as after it has- been fome time made nic of. A>UiiAbitt 


CHAP. VI.' 

I. That the Fibres of the Drain are not fnbjeff to fo fulden Chan^eSy the • 

Spirits. II. Three (liferent Changes incident to the three different Ages. 

A ll the Parts of Animate I’odics are iii a continual Morion, whether ilicy be Solid, or ** 
Fluid, the Flclh no Ids than rhe idood : I heic is only this diirercncc beiw'cTii the Motion ^ 
of one and the other, that the Moii^m of the parts or the Hh)f>| \^ Iciilible and vilihle, 
and that the Particlcsof the Fibres ofonr 1 Icfli ate altogether JmpeueptiMe. Theie is tlieii this ,j,r tut 
diflcTcMKC l^ctwccn the Animal Spirits, and (he Sidill.mcc ol the liiain Fhat t!ie Animal Spiiits RAm'/ to 
are very rapidly mov'd, and verv Iluid, bnt theSubItance ot the Pn ;in has fimc Solicliiy ancl 
CoiififtciKC, So that the Spirits diride rhemfelvcs, into little Pails, and au difpers'd in a lew 
Hours, by tranfpiring through the Fores of the Vdlcls that contain them .ind otlieis oticii fr.L- 
cccd in their Place, not altog, ether like the former : Bnt the 1 ibuN ol the Brain aie not Ibcnie 
tobediflipated, there feldom happen any conliderahlc Akeialions i,i thcin^ and their \riiolc Sub- 
ftance can't be cliangfd, but by the fneedlive tiad of many Ycais. 

The moll confiderable Ditlerenccs, thataic found in the Brain of one and the fame Pci foil, du- 
ring his whole Life, arc in his /./.wry, in his dA.e//;./), and in liisiA^ Agy, 

'I’hc Fibres in the Brain in a ooj^ are loft, tlexible and dcticaic : Rijicr aiii! if, 

more iotifummatc j4gc hardens, and corroborates them j but in OU Atfr., they giow altoge- 

thcr inflexible, grofs, and intermix'd with fiipcifltious Humouts, v/ieh the taint and langiiinhiii; 

Heat of that Age is no longer able toclifneifc. For as we fee that the Fibics wIulIi eompofc the 
Flefli, harden by Time, and that the Flcfn of a young Partridge is without difputc more icndci, .,;//« Jc* 
than that of anoldonc^ fothc Fibres of the Brain of a Child, ora young Pcifoinnulb lumiich /hcedf 
more foft and delicate, than thofe of Perfons more advanc'd in Years, ' 

We fhall underftand the Ground and the Rcafon of theie Changes, if wcconlider that the I iliies "f ’ '''* 
arc continually agitated by the Animal Spirits ^ which whiil about them in nnny dillficut nuni- 
ners. For as the Winds parch and dry the Eaiih by their blowing upon it, fo tlit Animal Spi- 
rits by their perpetual Agitation, render by degrees, the greateft: pait ol the 1 ilne^ ot Mans 
Brain, more dry, more clofc and folid *, fo that Perfons more Ih icken in Ai’Cj ninlf ncccdi n ily 
have them almoll always more inflexible, than thofe of a Iclfcr Jtajiding. Ar.d as for thole wli > 
arc of the fame Age, your Drunkards, which for many Years tog, ether have diaiik to cxccT, ciihci* 

Wine or fiich, Intoxicating Liquors, mull needs have them more iolid and inoic inlic\ib!e, than 
thofe who have abllain’d from the ufc of fuch kind of Liquors all their Lives. 

Now the different ConlFitutions ofthc Brain in Children, in Aduli Perfons, and in t dd Peo- 
ple, arc very conlidcrable Caiifcs of the Difference obfcrvablc in the Imaginative Faculty ot iliclc 
Three Ages, which we arc going to fpcak of in the following Chapters. 
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CHAP; VII. 

I. of the Communication there u between the Brain of a Mother^ and that 
of her Infant. II. Of the Communication that is between our Brain^ and 
the other Parts of our Bodj^ which inclines us to Imitation.^ and to Com- 
pajfion. III. An Explication of the Generation of Monjlrous Children., 
and the Propagation of the Species. IV. An Explication of fome Ir- 
regularities of the Vnderflanding, and of fome Inclinations of the Will, 
V. Concerning Concuptfcence, and Original Sin, VI. ObjeSions and 
Anjwers. 

I T is, 1 think, fufficicntly manifcd tint there is fome kind of Tyeand Connexion between 
us, and all the reft of the World; and that wc have fome Natural Relations to, or Corre- 
fpondcncics with all things thatcncompafs us : which Relations are very advantagious, both 
as to the frefervation, and welfare of our Lives. But all ihefc Relations arc not equally binding; 
There is a clofer Coiiricdion betwixt us and our Native Country, than Chwa‘^ we have a nearer 
Relation to the Sun, than to any of the Stars; to ourown Houfes, than that of our Neighbours: 
There are inviliblc Tics, that faften us with a ftriftcr Union unto Men, than Beafts; to our Re- 
lations and Friends, than Strangers; to thofe on whom we have our Dependence for the Prefer- 
vation of our Being, than to fuch as can neither be the Objefts of our Hop<^ or Fears. 

That which is more cfpccially remarkable in this Natural Union, betwixt us and other Men, 
is, That it is fo much greater, by how much wc ftand more in need of their Kindnefs, or Afli- 
ftancc. Relations and Friends arc intimately united to one another : Wc may fay that their Pains 
and Mifcricsarc common, as well as their Pleafures and Haijpinefs; For all the Paflions and Sen- 
timents of our Friends, are communicated to us by the Impreifion their Mein, and Manner, and the 
Air of their Countenance make upon us : But becaufc wc may abfotntely live without them, the 
Natural Union betwixt them and usis not the gicatcft that is pofTible. 

1 . Children in their Mother's Womb, whofe Bodies are not yet complcatly/orm’d, and who are 
cftffrm^ of tlicmfelvcs in a Hate of the greateft Weaknefs, Impotcncy, and Want, that can poffibly be 
mumut^on ^jncciv’d, oughttobc united likevvife to their Mothers in the ftrideft manner imaginable. And 
the though their Soul be feparate from that of their Motliers, yet fmcc their Body is not loos'd, and 
Brm ofth difciigagcd from hcr's, it ought to be concluded, they have rhe fume Sentiments and the fame Paf- 
in a word, all the fame Thoughts as arc excited iji the Soul, on occalioii of the Motions 
thdt of her h produc’d in the Body. 

Jtiftut, Thus Infants fee what their Mothers fee, they hear thcfimc Cries, they receive the fame Im- 
j)rcHions of Ohjefts, and arc agitated with the lame Panions. For lince the Air of the Face of a 
Mania a PalTion, pierces thofe which look upon him, and Naturally imprclles in them a Padion 
rcfcmbling that with which he is ^x)nrcfs’d, though the Union of that Man with thofe that confi- 
dcr him, be not very great and binding ; one would think there were good Reafon, to believe 
the Mothers capable of imprinting on their Infants all the fame Sentimenrs they are touch’d with, 
and all the fame PalTions themfclvcs are afted withal. For, infhort, the Body of an Infant in 
the Womb, is all of a piece with the Body of the Mother; the Blood and the Spirits arc com- 
mon to them both; the Senfations and Palfionsarc the Natural Refult and Confequents of the 
Motions of the Blood and Spirits, and thefc Motions arc ncccllarily communicated from the Mo- 
ther to the Child : Therefore the PalTions and Senfations, and generally all the Thoughts occa- 
lion’d by the Body, are common to the Mother and the ChihK 
Thefe things fecin to me beyond exception true, for leveial Rcufons ; which yet I advance not 
here but as a Siippolition, which I think will be fufficicntly demonftrated by what follows : For 
every Sunpofitioii that can ftand thefhock of all the Difficulties pofTible to be rais’d againft it, 
and repel them ; ought to pafs for an indifputablc Principle. 

The invifiblc Bonds and Cements wherewith the Autnor of Nature has united all his Works, 
arc worthy of the Wifdom of C O /), and the Admiration of Men ; there is nothing in the World 
at once more furpriziiig and ioftrufting than this ; buc we arc too inconlideratc to regard it. Wc 
leave our feljcs to be coiidudcd, without confidcring who condufts us, or how he docs it : 
turc is conceal'd from our Eyes, as well as its Author; and we feel the Motions that arc pro- 
duc’d in us, without conlidcring from what Springs they arc; And yet there arc few things 
hatm'enour more ncccfTary to be known by us ; fmcc upon the Knowledge of them it is, that the Explication 
Brm.md Qf all things relating to Man, dej^nds. 

^ There arc ccrtaiiSy in our Brain fome Ico-et Springs and Movements, which naturally incline 
* our BoL ws to Imitation ; for this is nixeflrary to Civil Society. It is not only ncccflary for Children to 
mbicb tn- believe their Fathers ; for Oifciples to believe their Matters ; and Infet iours, their Superiours : 
time us to It is moreover ncccfTary, that all Men Ihould be inclinable to take up the like Exteriour Manners, 

Anions, as thofe svith whom they mean to live. For to the intent that Men 
have a Connexion and Dcpcndaucc on each other, 'tis ncccflary they come near to one 

another 
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Mother in the Charadm both of and Mind. This is the Fu*iamcatal Principle of Abun-' ' 
dance of things wcIhaU treat of in the foBowing Difeourfe : But as to what we have tofav in 
this Chapter, it is fiirther neceflary to know, that there Mk in the Brain fome Natural Difoofi- 
tions, which incline us to Comp^tfitny as well as to Imitation, 
it ought to be known then, That the Animal Spirits do not only Naturally convey thcmfclvcs 
into the Parts ot our ^y, for the performing the fimeAaions, and the iame Motions which 
we fee others do i but farther, for the Receiving, after a manner, their Hurts and Injuries, and 
particiiwting of their Miferies, For Expcilencc teaches us, that when we very attentively con- 
lidcr a Man violently ftnick, or dailgeroiilly wounded, the Spirits impctuoiifly haffen to the 
Parts of our ^y correfpondent to thofe we fee wounded in another, provided vve turn not 
the current of them another way, by a voluntary and forcible Titillafioii of a iliflcrcnt Part from 
that which we fee hurt or wounded : Or that the Natural Courle of the Sjurifs towards the 
Heart 3nd Vifccrous parts, which is iifual in fudclen Commotions, changesnot tlic Dcfcimina- 
lion of the Flux of the Spirits wc are fpeaking of, and hni ries them along with them : Or lallly, 
unicfs fome extraordinary Conneaion of the Traces of the Brain, witJi the motions of the Spi- 
rits, dlefts the lame thing. 

This Tranflation of the Spirits into tlie Parts of our Body, srtiieh arc Analogous to thofe wc 
fee injuriouny treated in others, makesa very fcnfible Imprcflion on Perfons of a fine and delicate 
Conflitution, who have a lively Imagination, and very foft and tdnder He(h. For they feel, for 
jnftance, a kind of fhivering or trembling in ihcir Legs, by an attentive beholding any one that 
has a Soretliere, or aftually receives a blow in them. 

( For a confirmation of this, take what a Friend of mine wrote to me to the ilimc purpofo. vfa 
Old Ofntleman that liv'd with one of my Sifttrs^ bting fek, a Young Maid held the Candle whil'H he 
was lihoded in the Foot : But as fhe ftw the Surgeon ftrike in the Lancet,, flie w.ts feiCd with fuch an 
jdpprcl tnfion, at to feel three or four dayt afterwards fuch a piercing Pain in the fame part of her Footy 
as forc'd her to keep her Bed all that time.) 

The Rcafon whereof is this. That the Spirits impetuoully diffufe thcmfcHcs intothefe parts of 
our Body y that by keeping them more intenfe, they ntay render them more BtnjUdc to the Soul , 
and may put her upon her guard, and make her felicitous to avoid thofe Evils which wc bciiold 
in. others. , 

This Companion in Bodies produces another Companion in Minds : It induces us to Condole 
and Comfort others in their Troubles, bccaufe in fo doing, we Comfort and Solace our I'clvcs ; 

In fine, it gives a check to our Malice and Cruelty. For the horrour of Blood, and the tear of 
Death, in a word, the fenfible impreffion of Companion often prevents thofe Perfons (i 'un 
Butchering beads, who arc the mod convincingly perfwaded they arc inocr Machines: Becaulca 
great many Men are unable to Kill tlicm, without Wounding thcmfclvcs by a Rcpcrculfivc drokc 
of Companion. 

But that which here is mod cfpccially remarkable, is. That the Scnljblc View of a Wound 
receiv’d by another, produces in thofe which behold it, a fo much greater Wound, as their Coii- 
ftitution is more weak and delicate : Bccaule that (enlible View impetuoully throwing the Animal 
Spirits into the Parts of the Body, which are corrcipondent to thofe they lee hurt or wounded, 
they mud needs make a greater Impreffion in the Fibres of a tender and delicate Body, than in 
thofe of a more drong and robud Completion. 

Thus Men who abound with Strength and Vigour, arc not at all hurt with the fight of a Man'a- 
crci nor foniuch inclin’d to Compafiion, becaufc the light of it is an olfcncc to their Boily, as 
bccaufe it Ihocks their Reafon : Thcfc Perfons have no Pity for a Condemned Criminal, as being 
both Infle.xible and Inexorable -, Whereas Women and Children fnfler niiicli Pain by the Hurt 
and Wounds they fee receiv’d by others. They are machinally difpos’d, to be very Piiiful and 
CompalTiouatc to the Miferable. And they arc unable to fee a Bead beaten, or hear it cry, 
without fome didurbance of mind. 

As for Infents which arc dill in their Mother’s Womb, the delicacy of the Fibres of their Flclli 
infinitely exceeding that of Women and Children, the Courfc of their Spirits mud ncccflarily 
produce more conlidcrable Changes in them, as will be feen in the Sequel of the Difeourfe. 

We will dill fuffer what we have faid to go for a limnlc Supjxilition, if Men will have it fo. 

But they ought to endeavour well to comprehend it, if they would didimftly conceive the things 
I prefume to explain in this Chapter. For thefe two Suppolitions I have jud made, arc the Prin- 
ciples of an infinite number of things, which are generally believ’d very difficult and abdrufe. 

And which indeed feem impoffible to be explain’d and clear’d up without them. I will here give 
fome tndances of what I have faid. 

It was about feven or eight Years ago, that there was feen in the IncstrabUy a young . lU- 

Man who was born an Idiot, and whofc Body was broken in the lame places that Male- JeJrMmll'Mon- 
fadon are broken on the Wheel. He lived near twenty Years in the fame condition : 
many Perfons went to fee him and the late Qjiecn-mother going to viiit the Hofpi- of \hespc^ 

tal, had the Curiofity to lee him, and alfu to touch his Legs and Arms, in the places 
were they were broken. 

AccoidiM to the Principles I have been edablilhing, the caufc of this Calamitous Acci- 
dent was That his Mother hearing a C riminal was to be broken, went to fee the Lxccution. 

* All 
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^-4 the blows which \ver<f given to the Condemncil, flruck violently the Imagination of the 
Mother ; and by a kind of KcpercuHivc blow, the lender and delicate Brain of her Infant. The 
tl)if Mother’s Brain rccciv'^d 1 prodigious Conciiflion, and were pofljbly broke in fbme 
pi lees by the violent coiiifc of the Spirits, produc’d at the Sight of fo frightful a Spedaclc. 
Hilt thf ; h.ul ConfKkncv enough to prevent their total Diflblution. The Fibres, on the contrary, 
of rin.‘ I.ifant’s Biain not being able to refill the furious torrent of thefc Spirits vvere broke and 
lliiticicii all to ))ieecs. And the havoek was violent enough to make him lofe his Intclleft for 
cvei . i his is tJ.c Rcafoa why he come into the VVofld deprived of Senfe. Now for the other, 
w!iy 1. ■ s hiokcn in the fame parts of his Body as the Criminal, whom his Mother had feen 

(Alt :<! i x.ult. 

' At i!!f ‘ iaju of this Execution, fo capable of (lifmayintt a timorom Woman, the violent courfe 
of il 'j Aiiiinil Spiiitsof the Motlicr, made a forcible dcfccnt from her Brain, thwards all the 
* //< o- McmlKK ot !)cr Body, which were Analoa, oils to thofe of the Criminal, and * the fame thing 
a ’i; O' </c liappcned to ilu: lufnit. But hccaufethe lioiics of the Mother wcrccapalile of withltanding the 
Irtipieflion of tlicfc Spirits, they receiv’d no dammase by iliem-, it may be too Ihe felt 
not cl'ele.ilt I’ain, nor the Icall i'lcmhlin;; in her Arms or Legs, upon the Breaking of the 
Ciiiniu d ; I'.iii tl e lapid couife’ot the Spirits was capable of hiirlling the foft and tender parts 
of the In'. Hit's Itoiics, lor tlie l!o:a>aic the la!! parts of the Body that are form’d •, and they 
have vci ^li't let '.onliHeiice, vvliilll Children are yet in their Mother’s Womb. And it ought to 
lie oliH rv’d, tl' 't if iliis Motlier l. i J dctciniin’d the Motion of tbefe Spirits, towards fome other 
partoi I'.cr Body, by fome [lovvcrful 1 itillaiion, licr Infant would have cfcaped the Fraflure of 
Ills Boiks. lint the patt wliicli was .concfiiondent to that, towards which the Mother had de- 
ttiii'iiied tilde ^plliL^, v\onId have been fcverely injured^ according to what 1 have alrea- 
dy fiid. 

T he Beafons of this Accident arc general enough, to explain how it comes topafs that Wo- 
men, wliowhilll big with Child, fee Pci fons particularly mark’d in certain places of their F'acc, 
impniit on tlicir Infants the very fniic Maiks, and in the fclf-fame places ot the Body. And 
’tis not without gootl Keif ni, that liiey arc caution’d to ruh fome latent part of the Body, when 
lliey perceive any thing wliich fnrprifes thcniy or are agitated with fome violent Pallion. for 
by this ine.ins, the Marks will he delineated lathcr upon tlic hidden parts, than the Faces of 
tluir [iifaiits. 

W'e llioiild have fi eiiieiit Inflanccs of like Nature with tins I have here related, if Infants could 
live attcr they had iccdv’d fo ipc.it Wounds or niliiijiiions j hut generally tlicy prove Abor- 
tions : 1 or it may he laid that lately any Cdiilcl diis in the Womb, if the Mother he not dillcm- 
per’d, tint has any other caufeof its illfoitniic, than fome fi ight or impotent Delire, or other 
violent Pallion of the .Mother. 1 his following is another Iiill.ancc, very uiiufual and particular. 

It is no longer tlian a Year ago, that a Woman, liaving with too great an Application of 
Thonglu, lon'.emplalcd the I’idnrc of St. /’,«■, at the Celchiation of liis Fcalt of Caiionication, 
was delivci’d of a Child iicifcctly featur’d like ilie Rc|>icfcntation ot the Saint. He had the 
Coiiiitciiance of an Old Man, as near as was pollihle for an Infant that was heaidlcfs. His Aims 
were folded .icrofs upon his Bread i Hi5F:ycs bent up towards Heaven, and bad very little Fore- 
head, bceaufe the Pidure of the Saint, being poltm ’d as hxikingup to Heaven, and elevated 
towards the Root of the Church, had fcaicc any torc-licad to he feen : He had a kind of Mi- 
tre iceliniiig hiekwards on his ShonUlcrs, with many round pi ints in the places, where the Mi- 
tres are iinholVd with Pi ee ions Stones. In Ihoit, tliis latant was the veiy Picdurc of the Pi- 
edurc, iiponwlikhtlic Mother h.id toiiifd it, by the foac of her Imaginatioii. This is a thing 
that all r.ois might have feen us well as I, Imce it was a conlidciabfc time preferv’d in Spirit 
ot Wine. ^ 

This iiillancc has This remarkable in it, Fbat it was not the Sight of a Man alive and aded 
with lome L'lolcm Pallion, that mov’d the Spirits and Blood of the Mother to the Produdion of 
fo ftrangc an E/lcd j hut only the fight of a Pidnre i which yet made a very fealihlc Iniprcllion 
and was accompanied with a mighty Commotion ot Si'irits, whether by the Fervency and Ap- 
plication of the Mother ■, or w lictliei by the Agitation, the imifc of tlic Fealt caus’d in iicr. ^ 
This .Mother then beholding the Pidnre with great Application of Mind, and Coniiiiotioii of 
Spirits, the Infant, according to the firit Siippolition, law it with the like Application, and Com- 
motion. 1 he Mother being fenfibly fniiilin imitated ilie Pidnie, at leall: in outwaul iioflure ■ 
according to the fecond Suppolition : lot lier liiHiy bein ', compleatly form’d, and the Hines of 
hcrFlc/h hard enough to witlilFand the torrent or the si'iiits, (he could not pollihly imitate it 
or become p#fcc‘Hy like it in all things : lint the I ilno of the Infaiit's FlcOi, hein;’ cxtic'mil ’ 
foft, and confcqucntly capable of being nimilJed into .lay Figure, the rapid courle oi Mie Spiiits 
produc’d in his Flclh, all that was nccclfary to lender him entirely like the Imai^c wliidt lie faw ■ 
And the Imitation, to which Children are the moll difpos’d, was almolt as perfed as it pollihly 
could be. But this Imitation liaving given the Body of the Child a lliaiic too extraordinai v was 
the occalion of its Death. ji ^ 

There arc many other Inftanccs to be met svitli in Authors of the Power of the Mother’s Inu'- 
gination; and there is nothing foodd or extravagant, hut they fomciimcs mifeany of; For they 
not only bring forth Dctorm d<and Mif-lhapca Children, but the Fruits they have long’d to Eat 
as Apples, Pears, Grapes, and the like. The Mother Ifrongly imagining, and impatiently loim- 
ing to Eat Pears tor iallaucc the Infeot receives the fame impatient Longings, and llronglma- 

ginauu .1 
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ginacions*, and tlic current of thoSpiiit-^, aftnated with the Image of the dciir'd Print, difFiifing 
k felf through the little Body^ wliich by rcafon of it flexibiUty "and foftnefs, is readily difpos'd 
for a change of its Figure*, the poor Infant is fa(hion\l in the lhape of the thing it too ar- 
dently dehres. But the M.othcr fufiers not in her Body by it, beenufe it is not foit and plyable 
enough, to receive the Figure of tlic thing iiiiaginal ^ and fo Ihc cannot imitate, or make her felf 
entirely like it. 

Now it ought to be fuppos’d that this Con cfpondence 1 have been explaining, and which is 
fometimes the caufeof fuch great Diforders, is an iinnfernl thing, and an inconvenient Ordi- 
nance in Nature. On the contrary, it fccifis to be very advant igioiis to tlie Propagation of an 
Humane Body, and the Formation ot the Firtns'^ and it is ablblntcly neccfl&ry to the Tranfmic- 
ting feveral Difpoiitioiis of the Brain, which ought to be dillcrent at different Seafoiis, and in dif- 
ferent Countries. For it isncccflary, foi inlbncc, thatinmbs in particular Countries, (liould have 
their Brain altogether difpos'd for the avoiding, and flying W^olvcs^ by rcafon of their abounding 
in thofc places, and being very foimidablcCJicaiuics to them. 

It is true, this Corninunication between the Morlict^s and thcl’ntanfs Brain, islbmetimcs at- 
t*:nded with unlucky ConfeqiiciKCs:, when the Mbtiicrs fnf’er thcmfelvos to be tranfported with 
foinc ouliagious Paflfin. Notwitnflnijdin ; it feeiiv, (o me, tha: weJiont this Communication, 
Women and other Creatine s conld not caldy Piopag,arc iheir Young Ones in the fame Sinter For 
tlioiigh fcmic Reaibn may be given for tlie Formition ot the a in general, n> Afonlkur Dn. 

has happily eiv^uyli attem|nc(l*, yet it is mult diflieulr, without this Comauiincationof the 
nlothcCs Brain with that o: the Infant, to cvpliia why a .M ire docs not produce a Calf, and a 
Hen an Eng which contains a little Partridge, or fmic other Bird^" a new Species. And I am of 
opinion, that thofc w ho have thought much upon the Foi illation or the /k//.'', will agree iiuhc 
fame Notion. 

n^is true, that the inolf rcafunablc Opinion, and that which is moll agreeable to Expci icnce, 
touching that very diHicult Quellion, about the Foimation of the /b 7 <'g is this-, I'hat Infants 
arc already wholly form’d, even before thcAcHoii whereby they arc cv)nccivM, and that their 
Mothers only bellow upon them the ordinal y Growth, in the time or their being big with them. 
Ncvcrtliclcfs, this Communication of Animal Spirits, and of the Plain of the Mother, with the 
Spiiitsand Br.iiii of the Infmt, feems however to be fcrviceablc in regulating this Ckowth, and 
determining the parts imploy'd in its NourifhmciU, to the pollurim^ thcmielvcs almolb in the 
fimc manner, as iiuhcl3odyof the Mother, flint is, iiircndiiiig the Infant like to, or of tlie 
fame Species. T his is manifefl: enough by the Accidents which occur, when the Imagination of 
the Mother is difordcicd, and fomc tcmpclluous Paffion changes tlic Natural IJifpofitioii of her 
Brain. Forthen, as we have juil explain’d, this Communication alicrulie Natiiial Foimation of 
the Infant’s Body, and the Mother proves Abortive fometimes of her /i/oo, lb much more idcin- 
bling the Fruits Ihclongcd tor, as the Spirits lliul Ids Rel'iliaiice iii the Rbies ol the liifmt’s P>0(lv. 

We deny not however, hut 00 D Almighty, without tint Cflonimihi.c Uion wo have been men- 
tioning, might have difixJsM all things ucccllaiy to the PH)pa.\ iiiiiii of the Sjnu^^ lui iiiliniic 
Ages, in ib exad and regular a manner, that Mother; Ihoiild ik^ci have millniiied, hiitliaveaf 
ways born Children of the fame Bignefs and Com|)lcdiuu ^ and pei uetly alike in all tilings. l-or 
we oiiglit not to mcafiire the Power of (i o D by our W( ik Imminatioji • and vve aie igyiorant of 
the Reafons, whidi might have dctci mined Him in the Coijl rudiua ot his Work. 

Wedailyfec, that without the help aiid aflilhune of thi> (donimn«iit.:aioii, I'lautsuud I'lccs 
prodiiee regularly enough their like :> and that Paid ., and many otlici AnifhaR, Hand in no need 
of it for the Bleeding and 1 latehing of their Young oiks ^ wlieii tb.ey brou'd upon F.ggs of a di’hc- 
rcnt>/’n/ft^ aswheiia lien lits on the Eggs of a PartTnlge. Hn' ihouyli we ii ivc ual»)ntonip- 
pofe, that the Seeds and F'ggs have oi ig,inally eontaiiHl in them the Plants and Birds, which pi o 
cccd from theni^ and that the little P^odics of thde Birds may have receiv’d tlidr Conrorrmition, 
by the Coinmuiiicatiou before mentioned and the Plants have receiv’d ib.eiib by anoiher C/anniii - 
nieatioii, which is equivalent : yet l hi'' j)ei haps would be but a (>)iiic ‘l:ii e. But tliougli ii llmiild 
be more than Coiije'^turc, yet we ought in no wife to judge by the thine, s which (> U P lias made, 
what thofc arc vvliieh it is poflible for Him to make. 

Yet if it be confider’d, that Plants w'hich receive their Growth freanihe A^dion of their Mo- 
ther-plant, refemblc it much move, than thofc which proceed troin the Seeds’ that the Tulips, 
for iiiftaiite, which arife from the Root, arc of the fame colour with theii Mothcr-l'iilip •, and 
that thofe which arc deriv’d from the Seed, aic generally very dilfcrciu : k cannoL be doubled, 
but that if the Communication ot the generating Plant with the generated, is not abioIntC) ne- 
cclTary to make it of the feme Spedes •, it is always ncccflary to make it of uL..^h. 

So that, though it were fore-feen by 00 that this Communicarion (d the iNforlKTs Brain, 
with the Brain of her Child, would Ibmctimcs be the occafion of the Idcaih of the /ai/o, and 
the Generation ofMonfters; by reafon of the difordcrly Imagination ot tlic Mother: Yet this 
Communication is (b admirable, and fo necdlary, for the Reafons i have alledgd, and lor fcvc- 
ral others that might Hill be brought, that the fore-knowledge of tlief' iueonvcnicnccs ought not 
to have prevented GO D from executing his Defign. It may be aihi m d in one Senfe, that GOP 
had never a Uefign of making Monflcrs*, for it feems evident to me, that fiippofnighe Ihould 
make but one Animal, he would never make it Monftrous: Rut his Hdign being to |,ioilucc an 
admirably Contriv’d Work, by the moll (iniple means ^ and to unite all his Cieatiiicsto one 
another*, he fore-law certain EfTcds, that would necclfarily follow fronuhat Order, and Na- 
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fijfoof Tiiiiir^s wa^inot rnflicicnt to make li i in change his Purpofe andDcIign. For 

iliough, in concliifion, a Moiiftcr, confider’d disj indively, be an imperfeft Work, yet when coa- 
juyn'd. with tl c icfl of (lie Creation, it renders not the World iniperfeft. 

We have fufl-cicndy explain’d, what tlic Imagination of a Mother is capable of working, up- 
0,1 tl;c I'w.dy (;f her (.Inhl : Let us now examine the influence Ihe has upon his Mind, and let us 
11 y to diCovci rliC fin'! and topmofi: irregularities of the VnderftarJhig and Will of Men in their 
(.)\ igiii d. l oi tliis our main and principal Defign. 

’ 1 i'l cutain that r!;o Traces of the Brain are actompany’d with Senfations, and Idea’s of the 
Soul ^ aiidthit the Mononsof the Animal Spirits arc never excited in the Body, but there are 
Motions 1,1 [\ c Soul conerpondeiir to them. In a word, it is certain that all the Corporeal Paf- 
hoiis and Sciii’nions, ai c attended with real Senfations and Paflionsof the Soul. Now, according 
• to our hi ll SupiMjlitioii, Mothers conimanicate to their Children the Traces of their Brain, and 
coiilcqiiciudv the Motiv)ns uf their Animal Spirit‘d. 1 herefore they breed in the Mind of their 
lid.yits the fiine Senfitioiis and Paflians them feives are affected with, and coafcquently corrupt 
their Moi d and Int;l!^ lu.d (.aj'aeity fcvcral ways. 

It i( he lo coiiinion hr Qiildrcii to bear impiintcd ill their Faces the Marks, or Traces of the 
hh'g til It nnde an imj-renimi on their Mother-, though the Cutaneous Fibres make a ftronger re- 
lilLinecto the eiirrent of the Spirits, than lliefoUand tender parts of the Brain, and the Spirits 
.lie ill a !;irit'.r Agitation in liie Brain, than towards the Surface of the Body ^ it caiTt be rca- 
loiiahlv donhird, but the Animal Spirits of the Mother produce in the Brain of their Children 
in.niv l'ia(.l',and hoot flop, of tlieir difudcil> Motions. Now the great Traces of the Brain, 
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ij^anlwcnng to tliein, being a long time preferv’d, and fometimes 
^ iffn’s Lj^c^ it is plain, that ns there are few Women but have 

tlieir \V. jLiiciles uixl I ,illiiu>;s, and are diltuilAl with fame Paflion or other during the Sea- 
Ion ol tlur Iheeding theic mull needs be hut few Cnildren, but what bring into the 
Woild with thing a Mind fomc way or other prepolteroully fram’d, and arc born Slaves to 
foil'll- tloinl lien it\u l^alFion, 

Weliavebiit too fi ((piciit Rx jiciience of thefe things, and all Men know well enough, that 
there nie w hole Tanidics fid>)c<^t to gicat Wcakneifes of Imagination, which have been hcredita- 
i dy tranfniittcd fi om their Anceflors. But it would be imncccflat y here to give particular in- 
Itaiices. On the coiiiraiy, it is more expedient for the Confolation of fomc Perfons to affirm, 
tliat thefe Iiifii nmir', of their Forefathers, bcin ; not Natural, or elfcntial to the Nature of Man, 
the I race^ and Imr u'llfs of the Biain, wiiiih ueic the taufc of them, may by degrees wear out, 
and 111 nine \k quit*' ClaCd. 

Yyc it.will not be .iinifs to lelatc here an Inftancc of J.v/jcs I. King of J'.nglarul^ which is men- 
non d by Sir Ktrubn / giu'y, 111 his Book that he piiblifhM concerning Sympathetic k Poirder, He af- 
icits in that Book, tb ii AfHyySnwt being big with King fonie Scotch Lords riinfd into her 

Chmiibcr, and killM bet No/fony, wliowasan Itulum^ before her Face, though flic interpos’d her 
fell between them, to pi event the /Iff ilJi nation-.^ that this P///;a/} receiv’d fome flight hurts ^ and 
that the Fright flic was put into, made (iidi deep iniprcllions in her Imagination, as were com- 
nuiiiicated to the Infant fhc boic in her Womb ^ infonmeh i\ut King her Son, was unable 

all his Rife to behold a naked Sw’ord: He fiys he expci imcntally knew it, at the time he was 
Kni|ditcd. For the King, when he ffiould have laid the Sword upon his Shoulder, run it diredly 
againlt Ris Pace, and had wounded him with it, if fomc one had not guided it to the proper place, 
I heie aic fo many Etamplcs of this kind, tiiat it would be nccdlefs to turn over Authors for 
them: I hclicvc, there is no body will (lifpnte the truth of thefe things. For, in ffiort 

we lee very many I’ei fons, liiat can't endure the light of a Kat^ a Moufc, a Cat, or a Frog, anti 
<-T^'cially creeping Cieaturcs, as Snakes, and Sci penis-, and who know no other Rcafon of thefe 
their extraordinary Avcrlions, than the Fears ilwir Mothers were put in, by thefe fcveral Crea- 
tures at the time of their going with Child. 

But iliJt width I would above all have obfcivM upon this fubjeft, is. That there arc all ap- 
pearances imaginable of Men’s preferving to this day in their Brain the Traces and Impreffioiis of 
their firll Parents. For, as Animals produce others that arc like them, and with the like im- 
prclTcs in t)icir Brain ^ which arc the Caiife that Animals of the fame Species have the fame Sym- 
pathies and Antipathies, and perform the fame Aif ions, at the fame junftures, and the like occa- 
hoiis: So our Fivlt Parents, after their Sin, receiv’d fuch great Prints and deep Traces in their 
Brain, through the impvcffioii of fcnlible Objects, as might cafily have been comnnmicated tx> 
their Children. Infomuch that the great Adhclioii which is found in us from our Mother’s Womb 
to fcnlible ObjCsls, and the gicat dillancc betwixt us and (/ 0 /), in thisoiirimperfcftftatc may^ 
in fomc i/.eafute, be accounted for, by what we have been faying. ’ ^ 

For hnee there is a ncceflity, from the cftablilh’d Order of Nature, that the Thoughts of 
tlK' roul (hould be conformable to the Traces of the Brainy we may affirm, that fromthe lime 
of om- Formation in our Mother’s Belly, we arc under Sin, and Itain’d with the Corruption 
of our Parents (iiicc we Date from tltcncc our vehement Application to fcnlible Pledtires. 
Having in our Brain the like Cliaradcrs and ImprelTcs, with thofe Perlons who gave us Being* 
we mult nccclfarily have the fame Thoughts and the fame Inclinations, with refped to Scoli- 
blc Objects. 


And 
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And thus wc muft come into the World v.ich Concupifcence about us, and infeded with OnW- 
nal Sin : Wc mull be born with Coucupifccace, if Conciipirccnce be nothing but a NatHrM Ffon 
made hy the Tracei of the Brain upon the Mind., to unite it to things fenjihle : And we mull be o 
born with Original Sin, if Original Sin be nothing but the Reign of Conrupifitnee, and tk,t Fffort « 
grtma as it were vdlaiious, and Mailer of the Infant’s Heart and Mind. Now there is great pro- &c. ’ ' 
Lability, that this Reign or Vidory of Concupifcence is what wc call Ot.gmai Sm in Infants, and 
Jtlkisil cSVvin Men that have liberty of Aftiir^. 

It only feems as if one might conclude, from the' Principles I have ellablilh’d, a thing repug- vi- 
nant to Experience- to wit, that the Mother mull always communicate to her Infant Habits and ‘’7“''^* 
Inclinations like thofe /he has her felf, and the facility of Imaginiivj;, and learning thefinic things f^cn ^ 
flic undcr/tands *, For all thefe things depend only as have been laid on the Traces and ImprcIIcs 
of the Brain* And it is certain, iliat the I races and Inij^rcflesof the Mother’s Brain arc com- 
municated to her Children. This has been F.xperiincntally prov’d by the InfFanccs that have 
been related concerning Men*, and Ins been faithei confirm'd from, the Example of Animals, 
whofe young ones have their Brain fill’d with the fame Imprcfles as thofe they proceeded from. 

Which is the Rcafon that all thofe ot the I iiiKwS'/Ti.rf have tlic fimc Voice, the fimc way of mo- 
ving their Limbs, in (lioit, the fame Strut igcms for fei/ing their Prey, and of defending them- 
fclvcs againlt their Enemies. From lienee it imdt follow, that line c all the Lraccs of the Mother 
are engraven and imprinted on the Brain of the Child, the Child mult be born with thefame Ha- 
bits and the other Qpalitics of the Mother : An<l alfo mull preferve them generally through the 
conrfc of his Life ^ iince the Habits whic h have been coutrac^fed in our more tender Age, arc more 
Lifting than thcothcr, which notwithftaiuling coiUiadii^s K\i)criencc. 

In Anfwer to this OhjcL^ion, ue inuft undcrftan J that tbcrc arc two kinds of Traces in the 
Brain : I'iiC one N.itm.d^ or peculiar to the Nature of Man ; the other A The Na- 

tural are Extraordinary deep, and 'tis impollihle they Ihould be quite eflaced. 'Lhe Acquired, on 
the contrary, may be cafily loft • bccaufc ordinal ily they arc not fo deep. Now though the Na- 
tural and Acquired drflci only in Deg,rceof more or Icfs, and often the former arc lets forcible 
than tlic latter, fiiicc wc daily accuftoin Animals to the doing thofe things, which arc quite con- 
trary to thofe their Natural Liaccs lead them to : f A Dog, tor inftance, has been train’d up not 
to touch the Bread before him ^ and not to purfuc a Partridge, which he is in Lent and fight ofj 
Yet there is this Diftcrciicc between thefe Traces ; that the NatuiM arc, as one may fay, con- 
nefted with imperceptible Tics to the other parts of our Body. For all tlic Wheels and Conti i- 
vauccs of our Machine arc .dliftant to each other, to their contiuniiig in their Natural ftate. All 
the parts of oiir Body nintually coiitribiue to all things ncccllary to the Prefervation or Reftaiira- 
tioiiol thefe Natural '] races, tluis they can never be wholly abolifli'il , and they begin to revive 
again, when we thought them quite dellroy’d. 

On the contrary, the Acquired Traces, though greater, and deeper, and fttongcr than the Na- 
tural, arc loft, and vanilli by degrees uiilefscaic be t.iken to picferve them, by a perpetual 
application of the Caiifcs jvhich produce them: bccaufc the other [urts of the Body lend no 
aniftance to their Prefervation, bur contrariwife, contimially labour to c.xjiiiiigc and blot them 
out. Wc may compare thefe Traces to the ordinaiy wounds of a Body : they are hurts which 
oil r Brain has receiv’d which clofe up ol thcmrelves, as other wounds do, by the Admirable 
Conftruftion of the Machine. 

As then there isiioihingin the whole Body, but what is friendly and conlbriivible to thefe 
Natural Traces *, they arc delivered do'\n to the Children in all their foice and ftrength. 1 Iiiis 
F'anots breed their young with the lame cries and the lame Nalm.d Notes with thcmfclves. But 
bccaiiie the Acquired Traces arc only in the Brain, aiid makc;,no Radiations into the reft ot the 
Body, orver> little, (as fuppofc, wlicn they aic inipicll on it by the Motions which accompany 
violent PalTioaij) they ought not to be tranfmitted to their Infants. ThusaPaiiot, whoindshis 
Maftcr Good Morrow and Good Night, pioduccs not a Young one fi) expeit as himfelf ^ noi 
do Men of Senfeand Learning beget Children anfwcrablc to their Fathers. 

So that though it be true, that all that happens in the Mother's Brain happens likcwife at the 
fame time in the Brain of her Infant j and that the Mother can neither fee, nor feel, nor imagine, 
but the Infant mull: fee, and feel, and imagine the fame thing: And lafily, that all the illegi- 
timate Traces of the Mother, Corrupt the Imagination of the Childj, yet thefe T i aces being i]f)t 
Natural, in the Senfe we have juft explain'd it ^ 'tis no wonder iftliey ufually dqfe up as fui/ii 
as the Child proceeds from the Mother’s Womb. For then the Caule which delineated thefe 
Traces, and fed andnourilh’d them, fublifts no longer^ the Natural Conftitution of the whole 
Body leVids an hand to their Dellrudion^ and Sciilible Objeds produce a new Set cxti<y)idinary 
deep and numerous, which efface the greateft part of thofe the Child had in its Mother \ Womb. 

For it daily happening that a great Fain makes us forgetful of thofe that have jneceded it*, ’tis 
not imaginable but fuch lively Senfations, as arc thou! of Infants, wlien fii/t the delicate Or- 
gans of their Senfes receive the Impreftions of External objeds, muft<lcftiny the grcatclt part 
of thofe Traces, which they only receiv’d before from the lame Objeds, by a kind of rebound 
from their Mother, when they lay as it were flieltrcd from them by the inclofing ot the Womb. 

Notwithftanding, when thefe T races are form’d upon a ftrong Faflion, and are accompany'd 
with a molt violent Agitation of the Blood and Spirits in the Mother, they act fo forcibly on the 
Brain of the Child, and the reft of its Body, as to imprint therein Charaders as deep and diu ablc 
as the Natural Traces. 'As in the inftance of Sir Kmbi that of the Cliild who was born 
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aa Idcotaad a Ciii-i'lc-, in wliofe Biain and all Iii, Mtmbeis fuch ravage was made, hy the 
lmar;iiiati')n ot t'.'c Mother i a.id hilly, in tlic iiilldnuc of the general Corruption of the Nature 

of Maakiiitl. , • c> , r 

A ii't we ncf;{l not wonder, that the of Children were not fubjea to the fame In- 

fnmrv as tl-.elr I aili t; hirll, Beeiufe thrs firt of Traces diHiife not their Imprcflionfofar into 
the Body as the Nitni d. Secondly, Bcciiifc the Mother having not the hme Infirmity as the 
lather, bv her -or. ! Co iditiition pi evented its defeending to her Children. And laftly, Be- 
tanf; the Motl.eF.^ts in'iiiitely moicon the Brain of the Child, than the Father, as is evident 
from what h e> l.een alie.idy faid. 

But it mm'f be obferv'd. That all thefe Rcafans which (hew xhiClun^ T.twrj’s Children might 
( f. ipe the Infirmity of their Father, make nothing againll the Explication of OriginA Sin or of 
tlrm , iitlomiaant Inclination towards things fciilihle ; nor of that grwt Alienation from GOD, 
which we de live from our Patents: bccaufe the Traces which Icailiblc Olijeifls have imprinted 
on the I’.iaiii ot tlic li'.l roii.idcrsof Mankind, were (lamp’d extrcamly deep^ were accompa- 
nied and amimcnted with viole.it Padions were fortified an 1 corroborated by the continual ufe 
of tliiiv’s fwiliule and neccllary to the Prefervation of I .ife ■, not only in AJani and Eve-, but alfo, 
wliieli r, very i email', able, i.r the gvcatcll Saints-, in all ,Mcii, and in all Women, from whom wc 
aic defended. S> tfi it t'lci c is irithiag wliieh could put a Hop to this Corruption of our Na- 
tiiic. And ihn , it is (■> f,:r fia.m lieiiig potlible for tliefe Traces of our Firit Parents to wear out 
by I )e;',ice.i ill ii on the . o.itiai y, they mull needs lie continually renewing and incrcalingi and 
witl.'.m the ('ll Kc of "i ! S VS C // /t /.S T, which is continually oppolitig this unruly tor- 

iciit, u woiil'l be abfblutel ,’ true to lay in the words of an Heathen Pett : 

f.-Et.i: nil', tnl.t 

} cniiiorc y frif'X 
rrone^dem vitiofturthi. 

Tor }\rcat notice fliould !)c taken, that thetiaecs wliieli quicken the molt Devout Mothers* 
with the Iciitimcius of Piety, tonnnunicatc nocaiiy Piet)' to the Children in their VVonib^ and 
that the Traces, on thcothcr hand, whieh evcirc ihc Idea’s ot Scnliblc things, and whicdi are 
frill fued with Padions fail not to ( omniiiuieatc to tlitir Childicn the Senfadun, and love of Sen- 
Jiblc thiii;’s. A Mother, for example, who iv iHri \1 up to the losx of 6’ f> i), by a Motion 
o^" S[)irits, ackoinpanving the 'I’lac es wiiidi the Imro^of a VTMcrnblo Old Man occalions in her 
Hrain , brcaiift' tin\ Alotlicr lias a/livM t!ic Idea ol (tdDio the Ti ace of an Old Man ^ (for as 
wc ihall Ihortly fee in the Chapter concci ning tlic Coniie'dion of Idea’s, tiTis may cniily bedonc, 
thoun,h thcic is no Analogy at all bctwi\t the Image of (i 0 f) and aa Old Man ) This Mother, 
I fiy, can onl/ produce in tiic Brain of her Infint the d'racc of an Old .Man:, and an Inlini- 
tion tor Old Men *, wliii.his not the hwc of (> O I\ wheievvith Hic was her lelf allcdcd. For, 
in fine, thcic are no I'kkcs in the Brain that can naturally excite a other Idea’s^ than thofe 
of .Scii(il>lc tiling, s : beeaufe tlic Body was not made to iiilhuvf the Mi rl, and it never fpeaks to 
the Soul but in its own fivotir and behalf. 

Tims a Mother, wliofc lhain is fill’d with Trices, wl.icli by tluir own Nature correfpond 
to Scnfiblc things, and whieh cannot be c\rii piled by rcaibn of Coneujdrccncc abiding in her*, 
and beeaufe Hie has not her Body in fubjedion, by an un -avoi l.iblo Coirnnunicatioii of them to 
her Infant, the hi ings fouh a Sinner, though licr felt be Bi ;hU'.oii'. "1 lti> Mother is llia.hteous 
for as much as lo', iiig (iO /) adually, or having lo\M him !)y a Lrec v/‘OufT, this C/)ncupi-^ 
fccnec makes her not a Orimmal, tljo’ llie iniy tollow the Motions of it iii her llccn. Hut the In- 
fant Ihc bears, having not loved GO/) by \i [ Pvt o' n i>n ( ^ and his Heart liaving never been 
tui n’d tuwaixU (7 0 f), ’lis plain he is in diloulcr, an 1 hi i btate of Coiiuption •, and that there 

is nothing in liiin but what deferves the Wrath ot O' (> P. 

But when Children arc Regenerated l)y and Juliilicd by a Dii) olitioii of | leart, much 

like that which rcmaiits in the Kigjiteoiis, din ing t!:: liluli ms of tlic Night: or, itmiv l^c, bv a 
Free A/ of lovingOO /)*, which ad was pcitoim I whilil: they were for Ibme Moments ddi- 
ver’d fiom the Dominion (d’ the Body, by tl)c Vei rue (;f the SDCraoD-;/. liiK- COD has 

made their Loving him, to be the end of his Creating them, ittumot be coiiciLivVl how tlicy can 
beadnally Juftificd, and in the Divine Cider ^ iinlds they adually love jdm^ or have fmmcrly 
loved him, or at lead have fuch a Difpofiiion of I lean as they uould have it they had admillv lo^ 

ved himj Then though they obey Cofunpi/ctmc in their Iniancy, their lolirxr 

Sift. It renders them not culpable, nor dcfci ving of the Wrath, of (7 O D : Phey ful not to be 
Righteous and Acceptable to O 0 1) ^ by the fame icaibn, tint a Alan falls liut from the 
of Graify though in his fleep he follows the Motions of for Infants have a Btain 

fofoftaad pliable, and receive fo lively and fodiong Impiclfions from’ObjcCts never ib weak* 
that they have not Liberty of Mind fulH^icut to refilt them. ’ 

But I have infilled too long upon things, vvhich do not properly belong to the Snl^icdofmy 
Difeourfe. ’Tis enough, if I can conclude liom the Evplication I hive given in thisChaptcr 
that all thofe Spurious Traces which Mothers imprint in the Brain of theii "children, adulterate 
se thr 11 ^^cir Minds, and corrupt their Imaginations. And thus the generality of Men arc wont to Imar 
otherwife than they arc, by giving fome falfc colour, and fomc irregular Ifroke to the 
Idea’s of things which they perceive. ♦ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

I. The Changes ivhkh happen in the Imagination of an Infant after his Birth., 

/; v his accompanying with hh Mother., his Nurje and other Perfons. II. Some 
In'lrUilions for their good Education. 

« 

I N ihcpraaliM^i; Chapter we have conridcrcd the Brain of an Intantin lii^ Mother’s Womb, 
let us at prcTcnt examine u h it Chan^c^ it is fubje^t to after his Departure from it. At the 
fime time that he quits his dai klbmc Habitation, and firft beholds the laght, the cold of the 
I vi'riourAir takes hold ot him : the tciidcrclf Fmbraccs of the Woman that receives him, arc 
u'Icalive to his nice and delicate Bodv : All External Ob)efls roundabout altoiiilh and confound 
him : they aic all occahoiis ot his tears, Imcc he docs not as yet know them, nor isinaLa[U- 
Liv, cf relilliny or avoidin,’, them. His I eirs and Cries wherewith he bemoans himlelt, arc in- 
lalable Indications of Ids Pains and I ears, l or ihcfe arc in cHecd- the Supplications which Nature 
U! i!;cslo the Allillants tor him, that they wdhld deliver him from the Evils that he fullers, and 
li' m iliote he is ai^juehenhve ot. 

luit tlie better to roiiccivc what conftilion his Mind is under in this condition, E 

it mull l)eiemcmbicd that the Fibres ot his Brain are molt loft and tender, and l^dijp/\whhhhf)p,u 
cniircqiieiitly that all F'xreriial Objeds make molt profound ImprelTions on them. Zhut \ 

lor Ihice the kail things me (jften capable of hurtinij a weak Imagination, fiich .u>uinp.wfirtg ! 
a muhltude of fiirpri/iiig Objcds cannot tail to wound and embroil that of a new Mahet, hit'Mujc . • 
born Child. ‘ 

But to form a more lively Imagination of the Pcrtiirluiioiis and Pains, Children are ex]HjsM 
to at their Corning into the Woild, and the wounds their Imagination mufl: receive^ l.et us rc- 
prefent to our fclvcs, what alloiiilhnieiu would feize thofc Men, who fhoiild fee at fomc fmall di 
ftaiice Giants five or fix timc> as tall as thcmfclvcs approaching towards them without knowing 
anything of their Deligii. Dr (hould they behold Ibmc new Spinet of Animals, tint had no 
Analogy to any that they had already feen, or if only a Hying Horle, or foine other (Chimera of our 
Oiould, (Idccnding from the Clouds on a fudden, Ii.;ht upon the Earth. What dcv[) lliokcs 
would thefe Prodigies leave in the xMind, and liow would they pciplc.x and confound l1i ' Biain, 
though at aliugieView? 

It daily happens that an iinexpcifi eel Event, that has any thing tcn if)lciu its circumll iiices, de- 
prives of their Senfes, Men ot a Mature Age, whofe Biaiuisnotio lufccj^tiblc of new ImpvcT- 
lioiis, who Jic experienc’d in the Woikl, wlio can make a Defence, or at leall are capable ot ta- 
king up fomc Refolution. Chiklicn at their fuil Arrival in the World, fuirer ibnictliiiig from cve - 
j ry Objed that llrikcs upon their Senfes, wherewith they arc not yet acquainted. All the Animals 
they fee, areCrcacnres ofa new Spines ow their Regard, lince notliing of what they fee at prefent 
was ever feen by them before, llicy arc dcllitiue ot Strength, and void ofE.xpci ieiicc j tliclibrcs 
of their Biain arc of amok fine and flexible temper. Howtheii is it polliblc their Imagination 
lliould continue whole, when expos’d to the lm])icllions of fo many diHeiciu 01))cds <' 

’Tis true the Mothers have fomewhat pre-accultomed their Children to the Impiellioiisof 01)- 
jccts, by having already imprinted them in the Fibres ot their Biain before they leftrlic Womb^ 
and this is the rcafon they receive much IcFs damage when they behold with their own Eyes, wliai 
they in fomc manner have pciceivcd already with their Mother’s. ’1 is farther true that thefe 
adulterate Traces and wounds, their Imagination receives upon the light of fo many ObjcHs, to 
them frightful and terrible, clofc up and heal again in timcN for ns niucli as being uiinatuial, ilu 
whole Body is agaiiilt them, and all the parts confpirc to their Ddlnidion, as lus been lecii in 
the preceding Chapter. And this is the caufe that all Men in general ar c not Hx^h. lioin their (a a- 
dles. But this hinders not but that there may be ever fome 'lYaces fo llioiig and deep imprelVd 
as can never be eflae’ei, but will remain as long as Life it Iclf. 

If Men would make ferious Reflexions upon what happens in their own Break, and contem- 
plate their own Thoughts, they w ould not want an Experimental Proof of what 1 have laid. I lu y 
would generally difeover in themfclvcs ibmc lecret Inclinationsand Aveiiions, which are not m 
others, whereof there feems no other Rcafon to be given than thefe Ti accs of om iijftmcy. f or 
fincc the caufes of thefe Inclinations and Averfions arc peculiar to u.s, they have no foiiijd hio.i in 
the Nature of Men ^ and lincc they arc unknown to us, tiicy muk needs have a-.ted on u. at :i 
time, when our Memory was not yet capable ofrcgiilring the ciicumkanccs oi ilnnn.s, which 
might have affillcd us in tailing them again to Mind^ and that time could be only that ot our 
tendcreft Age. 

Monfieur Des-Curtes hasacquaintedus in one of his tpiftUs^ that he had ahvavs a particular fancy 
for all Squint-ey’d People j and having diligently fcarch’d into the Caule or it, at length inuki kood 
this Defedt was incident to a young Maid he lov’d, when he was a Child , the Alfcctiun lu. laain- 
ed for her diffuling itfelf to all others that any way rcfcmblcd her. 

But ’tis not thefe little irregularities of our Inclinations which fnbjcdlnsmok rolaioi , ’Tis 
oar having univcrfally, or almolt univerfal]y,our Mind adulterate in fomething or other, and our 
being generally fubjedUo fomc kind of Folly, though perhaps we arc not av\ are ot ii, i.cla^Jau 
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h.it pvamine carcfiillv the Temper of thofc People he converfes with, and he will eafdy be pw. 
fwadof’ into this Opinion and though himfelf be an Original for others to Copy after, and^ 
K’d fneh- yet he will find 111 others to be Originals too, and all the diflcrence tocon-. 

*' V'ow T.i.c'rrthe^'Sfcs of ^he difTcrent Charafters of Mens Mind% is doubtlefs the difft. 
rente of [tnorcnions received by them in their Mother’s Womb, as has been manifcfted touen- 
iiiK i,ctii)iar and unnfiial Inclinations; bccaufethefc being Speow of Folly, that are fettlrf and per- 
iiwnciit for the moll part , they cannot have their Dependence on the Conftitution of the 
mal Spiuts, which is of a flux and alterable Nature. And confequently they mull needs pro<^ 
from ihc Hde .md Spurious Imprcdions made in the Fibres of the Brain, at fuch time as our Me- 
1)101 y vias incapable of preferving the Remembrance of them, that is in the beginnmg of our Lives, 

1 le t c tlicn is one of the commoncll Caufes of the Errors of Mankind \ I mean that Subv^fion of 
their Brain, taufed hy the Imprcllion of External Objeas, in making their Entrance into the 
Woi Id ; and this Caufc docs not fo fuddcnly ceafe, as may be poUibly imagined. 

Tlic ordinal y Commerce Children arc oblig’d to have with their Nurfes, or even with their 
Mothers tliat frequently have had no Education, puts the lull hand, and gives the finilhingurokc 
to the corniiuioii of their Mind. Thcfe filly Women entertain them with nothing but Foole- 
ries, with tidiculous Tales, and frightful Stories? Their whole Difeourfe to them is about 
things fcnliblc and they deliver it in a way moll proper to confirni them in the falfc Judgments 
of their Sciilcs. In a word, they low in their Minds the Seeds of all the Follies and \Vcaknellcs 
thcnifclves aic fubjea to ^ as of their extravagant Fears and Apprchenlions, their ridiculous Su- 
pet flitions, and other the like IrehUlfts of Mind. Which is the Rcafon, that not being accultom- 
cd to fc.irch for Truth, nor to talk and relifliit, they at lafl: become incapable of difeermug it, 
and of makini' any ufe of their Reafon. Hence they become timerous and low-fpirited, which 
Temper for a long time flicks by them; For there are many to befeen, who when fittecn or 

twenty Years old, retain the Chat adcr and Spirit of their Nurfe. , 

’Tis line, Children feem not to be greatly qualified for the Contemplation of Truth, and torab- 
flr.ia and fuhlime Sciences: liccaufe the Fibres of their Brain being cxtrcamly fine, are molt ea- 
fily .agitated hy Objefts, even the moll weak, and leall fcnlible that can be; and their Soul nc- 
tclTirily admitting Senfations proportioncxl to the Agitation of thefe Fibres, leaves Afttaphyfical 
Nations, and pure Ifutiunion^ to apply her fclf wholly to her Senfations. And thus Children 
feem improper for, and incapable of an attentive Application to the pure Idea’s of Truth, be- 
ing fo frequently and fo calily drawn off, by the confus’d Idea’s of their Seiifcs. 

Yet in Anfw<T to this it m.ay be fikl; Firll, that ’tis caller tor a Child of feven Years old, 
to be freed fi oni the Errors his Senfes lead him to, than for a Man at (ixty, who all his Life long 
has been mif-guided by the prejudices of Childhood : Secondly, that a Child, though incapable of 
the clear and diflinft Idea’s of Truth, is at Icalt capable of being admonilh’d, that his Senfes 
deceive him upon all occafions; .and if he cannot be taught the Truth, he fliould not however 
be encouraged and fortified in his Errors ; l.altly, the youngell Children, though never fo ta- 
ken up witliPlcafant.ind Painful Senfations, yet learn in little time, what Pci Ions more advanc’d 
in Yc.ars cannot in much longer-, as the Knowledge of the Order and Relations, which all the 
things ami words, they fee and hear. Hand in to one another.^ For though thcfe things depend 
molUy on the Mrmoty, yet ’tis very evident they make great ufe of their Rcajort, in the manner of 
llicir Learning their !,angu.agc. 

But fince that Aptncisaiid Facility there is in the Fibres of a Child’s Brain, to receive the Pa- 
theiiik Imprcllionsof fcnliblc Objedts, is the caufe of our judging them incapable ot Speculative 
Science , it is calic to be rcdrcHcd. For it mull be acknowledg'd, that were the Fears, Defires, 
” ' and Mopes of Children removed or prevented ; were they never caus’d to fuller Pain, and remo- 
I of ved as far as poflible from their little Plcafiires, they might be taught as foon as they could fpcak, 
thildrcn, things molldiflicult and abllradl, or at leall fcnliblc Mechamch, and fuch like 
Sciences, as .are ncccliary in the condutt of their Life. But they have but little concern for ap- 
plying their Minds to abftradl Sciences, whilft they arc hurried with Defires, or molcllcd with 
Fears : which is worth while to be well confidcrcd 

For as a Man of Ambition, who had juft loft his Eftatc or Honour, or was fuddenly rais’d to 
anunexpefted Preferment, would not in a Capacity of refolving Mctafhyfiial Qjicftions, or 
t/£qMMions of ^t^ebra i but only to do thofc things, 10 which he was influenced hy his prefent 
Pauion : So Children in whofe Brain an Apple or a Sugar-plomb makes as deep an Impreflion, 
as a great Poft, a Title, or Preferment, in that of a Man of Forty Years old i arc not (juali- 
ficd to attend to abltraflcd Truths, that are taught them. So that wc may affirm, there is no- 
thing fo oppofitc to Children’s Advancement in Science, as thofc continual Diverlions we give 
them as Rewards, and the Pains wc conftantly are infliding, and threatniog them withal. 

But that which is infinitely more conlidcrablc is, that the fears of Corredion, and the de- 
fires of fcnliblc Gratifications, which fill tjic Capacity of a . Child's Mind, utterly alienate him 
from the fenfe of Piety and Religion i Devotion is Hill more abllrad than Science, it has lefs of the 
relifh of corrupted Nature in it. The Mind of Man is ftrongly enough inclin’d to Study but has 
no Inclination to Piety atall. If then great Agitations will not give us leave to Study, though 
wc Naturally find Plcafiirc in itj how is it Poflible for Children, whofe Thoughts arc con- 
tinually intent and bulled about fenlible Pleafurcs wherewith they arc rewarded, and fcnliblc Pains 
with which they are affrighted, to prcfci vc amongll all thcfe vocations a Liber lyot .Mind torelilh 
■ the things belonging to Rcl igion ? , The 
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The Capacity Qf the Mind is very ftrait and limited, ’twill contain but a little furniture i ani 
u ticn once ’tis full, it has no farther room for any Novel Thoughts, unlcfs it empties it felf firft 
cr the former to-rcceive them. But when the Mind is filled with fcnfible things, it docs not eva- 
Liiate it fclf at its Pleafure. 

In order to conceive this, it muft be confidered, that vve arc all idccfiantly carried towards 
r,ood by our Natural Inclinations ; and that Pleafure being the Character whereby we dillinguilh 
it from Evil, Pleafure muft unavoidably be more our concern and bufinefs than all things bchdes. 

Plcafine therefore being conjoyn’d to the ufc of Scnliblc things, becaufe they arc the Goods of 
the Body of Man, there is a kind of necelhcy thefe Goods (hould fill up the whole extent of 
our Mind, till 0 0 D ditfufes fomc bitternefs ujx)n them, which creates in us a diflike and 
avcrlion,.by given us, through his Grace, a Senfation of thole Heavenly Delights, which ex- 
linguilh all Archly Enjoyments ^ Dando memi Calrjhm deleHatiotirm^ tjna omnis ttrrena tielel}4^ S. 

I) 0 fi(pcmnr. 

But bccaiife we arc as much inclin’d to fly Evil, as to love Good, and Pain is the Charaftcr 
which Nature has aflix’d to Evil all that has been laid of Pleafure ought, in a contrary fenlc, to 
be underltood of Pain. ' 

Seeing therefore the things which make us fenfiblcof Pleafure and Pain, fill the capacity of 
ilic Mind ■, and ’tis not in our Power to iiuit them, and to be uncoucern’d about them, when we 
wou’d: ’Tis plain that we cannot give Children a rclilh of Piety (no more than we can any 
other Men j unlcfs wc begin, according to the Precepts of theGofpcl, with a Deprivation of all 
rhofe things which afll-ft the Seiifes) and promote great Dcfircs and Fears. Since all the Paflions 
obnubilate and cxtingnidi Grace, and that internal Delectation which O’ 0 £> makes us lenfible of 
in our Duty." 

The Icafl: Children arc inlliuCtcd with Rcafon no lets tliaii perfeft Men, though they want 
Exf^ricncc. They have too the fame Inclinations, though they arc carried by them uuto ditt'e- 
reilt Objects. They (hould then be accuftomed to follow the conduCt of Rcafon, fince they have 
it in them ^ and they ought to be excited to their Duty by a dexterous management of their ^ood 
Inclinations. ’Pis the way toextinguifli their Rcafon, and to debauch their belt Inclinations, 
to hold them to their Duty by fcnliblc.Imprclfions. They Item to be in the performance of 
their Duty, but they arc only fo in fhew and appearance ; Vertue is not at the bottom of their 
Heart or Mind, their /"/ora/ or ihnr l//tcllfl'lnal Pin t : They know Vertue very little, but they 
love it much Icfs. Their Minds abound with nothing but Fears and Delircs, with Averlions and 
fenfiblc Fondnclfes, which they cannot get rid of, to come to the ufe of their Liberty and Exer- 
cifeof their Rcafon. Thus Children who arc Educated in that dif-fpirited and llavilh manner, 
grow harden'd by degrees, and become infciiliblc to all the Sentiments of an Honeft Man and a 
Cbrillian t, which infeuliliility cleaves to them all their day. And when they arc in hopes of feeuring 
themfelvcs from the La(h, by their Authoiiiy, or their management •, they give thcmfelvcs up 
to every thing that flatters their Cowitpifi eme and their Senfes y bccaufe indeed they know no other 
Goods than the Goods of the Senfes. 

It is true, there are foine particular JuuCfurcs, in which it is ncccifiry to inflruft Cliildren 
by their Senfes y but this ought never to be done but where Rcafon is defective. . They ought at 
firflto be perfwaded by Rcafon of what their Duty isy and if they have not Light ciynigh to 
difeover their Obligations to it, it feems belt to let them alone for fomc time. For this would 
not be to inflruft them, to forccthcni upon an External Perfonnanee of what they do not toil- 
ceivc their Duty : Since ’tis the Mind which ought to be iallnided, and not the Body. But if 
they refufc to do wliat Rcafon tells them they ought to do, they arc no longer to be born with ; 

But rather Severity (hould beufed to fomc excels. For iiifuch Conjum'tuics, Uc that jp, ires hn 

Son. according to the Wife Man, ha< a greater degree of Lured tb.m oj love lor hiw. lihum fu- 

If Challifcmcnts be not inflruftivc to the Mind, nor conducive to tlic love for Vertue •, they in- ““i- Pr-o- 
Rruft, at lead, the Body in fomc mcafurc, and prevent their tailing Vice, and confaiucntly their 
becoming Slaves toil. But that which is more cfpccially obfcrvable, is, Tliat Pams (ill not tlic 
Capacities of the Mind as Plcalurcs do. We calily ccafe to think of them, wlien we no longei 
fuffer them, and arc out of the danger and fear of them. Fw tlien they importune not the Ima- 
gination y they excite not the Paflions, nor provoke Concupifccncc. In fine, they leave the Mind 
at liberty to think of what it plcafesi and thus wc may difupline Children with them, to keep 
them in their Duty, or in the Appearance of it. 

But though it be fometimes uleful to affright and punifli Childi'cn with fenfiblc Correclions j 
it ought not to be concluded, that they (houlcl be allured by fcnfible Rewards. There IhoulJ no 
means be made ufe of, that any whit forcibly affert the Senfes, but in a cafe of extreme necellity : 

Now there can be none of bellowing Scnlible Rewards upn them, and icprdcntmg tliefc Re- 
wards as the End of their Employment. This, on the contrary, would be the incans ot y.aa- 
ting their bell Adionsy and inclining them rather to Senfuality than Vcuue. The Traces ot 
Plrafures which they have once tailed, remain llrongly imprinted in their Imagination : 1 hey 
continually quicken and awaken the Ideas ot Senliblc Goods ; they conflantly excite im [fortunate 
Defires, which difturb the peace pf the Mind. Lallly, They provoke Concupifecnce on all 
occafions, which is the Leaven that corrupts the whole mafs. But this is not the plate ot explai- 
ning thdTc things according to their Dcfert. 




CHAP. I. 


I. Of the Imagination of Women. II. Of the Imagination of Men. III. Of 

the Imagination of Old Men. 


I. 

(^f th h,\ i- 
gin nion of 
it' m.n. 


W E have ill the fiirt Part, in fome meafurc, explain’d the Phy/icM Caiifcsof the Difor- 
(Icrs of Man's Imagination: Wc Ihall endeavour in this to make fome Application of 
thclc Caiifcs (othc moregeneral Errors of Imagination, and Ihall treat likewife of the 
Caiifcsof thefe Errors, which may be call'd Aforal. 

It may be uiulerPood from what has been Paid in the fore-going Chapter, that the Delicacy of 
ttie fibres of the Hrain,is one of thcpiincipal Caufes that diniblcsus,from bringing an Application 
fulRciciu for the Difeovery of 1 ruths, that lye any whit deep or conceal’d. 

'I'liis Delicacy of the I ibres is more ufually incident to Women ; and this is the Principle of 
their fc) acquaintance with all things that Rrike upon their Senfes. ’Tis the Woman’s Pro- 
vince to determine concerning the Fafhions, to judge of Language, to dillinguilh the genteel 
Mein, and the fine aiicl courtly Behaviour: 'I licy far out-do Men in the Science, Skill, and Dex- 
terity about tliefe thnne. All that depends upon the Tall tails under their Jurifdidlion \ but ge- 
nerally they are incapable of Penetrating into 'Eriiths that have any Difficulty in the Difeovery, 
All things of an abllraRcd Nature arc Iiicomprchcnliblc to them. 'Ehey cannot imploy their 
Imagination in difeiitangjing compound and peiplex’d Q]iellions. Their Con Ikleration ter- 
minates on the furface and out-fidc of things: and their Imagination has neither Rrength nor 
reach enough to picicc to tlic bottom of them, and to make a Comparifonof ilicir parts, without 
DiRradion. A Tritie or a feather Ihall call them offi, the fiinllcR out-cry difmay them, and 
any little Motion gives tliem Imployment : In fliort, the and not the Rr.iUiy of things, is 
enough to take up the whole Opacity of rheir Mind; becaufe the IcaR Objects ]irodncing great 
Motions in tlie delicate fibres of their Brain, by a nccellary confcqiicnce excite fucli lively and 
great Scnlations in their Souls, as wholly polfeisand take them up. 

Butthoiigh it be certain, that this Delicacy ot the fibres of the Brain is the principal Caufepf 
•lU thefe Etieds-, yet it is not equally certain, that it is iinivcrfally to be found in all Women. 
Or if It be to be found, )ci their Animal Spiuts are fometimes ib exadly proportion’d to the 
fibres of their Brain, that there arc Women to he met with, who have a gi cater iblidity of Mind 
than fome Men. ’d'is in a certain Ttinpcraturc of the Eaigcncfs and Agitation of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and Conformity with the fibics of the Brain, that the Rrength of parts confiRs: 
And Women have fometimes that juR Temi)craturc. Thcic arc Women Strong and ConRaiit, 
and there arc Men that are Weak and fickle. 1 hcic aic Women that arc Learned, Couragious, 
and capable of every thing. And on the contrary, there arc Men that arc Soft, Effeminate, 
incapable of any Penetration, or difjiatch of any Bnlincfs. In fine, when wc attribute any Fai- 
lures to a certain Sex, Age, or Condition, they arc only to be undcritood of the generality ; it 
being ever fuppos'd, there is no general Rule without Exception. 

For it ought not to be imagin’d, that all Men, or all Women of the Tme Age, Country, or 
Family, have their Brain of the lame GoaRitution. It is more pertinent to believe, that as there 


are not two Faces in the World, in every thing rcfembling one another; fo there arc not two 
Imaginations exadly alike : And that all Men, Women, and Children differ from one another, 
only more or Ids, in the Delicacy of the Fibres of their Brain. For as we ought not too haRily 
to fuppofc an EjfcntiJ Jifemity in thofc things, between vvliich wc fee no D>lfnenii • fo w'e ought 
not to make rjjhutd Dlffacma^ where we cannot find perfedt Identity, For thefe arc the common 
Faults Men ufually fall into. 

That which may be faid of the Fibres of the Brain, is, That in Children they arc very foftand 
cxtrcamly tender ; that with Age they harden and corroborate: Yet notwitliRaiidiug the gene- 
rality of Women, and fome Men, have them cxtrcamly delicate all tneir Lives. To determine 
any thing farther, wc dare not. Bbt this is enough to lx laid of Women and Children, That as they 
arc not concern’d with fcarching after Truth and the luRrudion of others; fo their Errors do 
not occafioa much Prejudice ; fiuce little credit is given to things by them advanc’d. Let us fpeak 
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of Men £>rovvnnpi of fuch as have their Mind in its Strength and Vigotir j fuchasmay be thought 
cipahle of finding out Truth, anji teaching it to others. 

The ordinary Scafon for the greatefl: Perfeftion of the Mind, is, from the Age of Thirty, to 
that of Fifty Years. The Fibres of the Brain in that Age have ufhally attain’d a tolerable conli- 
ftence i the Pleafures and Pains of the Senfes make hard ly any more Iinprcffion on them. So that 
a Man has ao more to do, than to vvard ofi' violent Paifions, w'hich rarely happen ; and from 
which a Man may fereen himfelf, if he diligently avoid all manner of occalion : And thus the 
Soul meeting with no more Divcriion from things fenfiblc, may, with greater cafe and Icifure, 
give her felf to the Contemplation of Truth. 

A Man in this capacity, who had not his Mind fill’d with the Prejudices of Childhood i who 
from his Youth upwards had obtain’d a Facility for Meditation ^ who would only take up with 
the clear 4 nd diftmft Notions of Iiitelled, and iildulhioully rejedt all the confus’d Idea’s of Scnlci 
and who had both Time and Inclination for Study ^ would cloubtlels very rarely fall into Er- 
ror. But fuch a Man as iliis is not the fubjedf of onr Difeonrfe; 'cis Men of the vulgar llamp, 
who ufually have nothing of this in them. 

I fay then, that the Solidity and Confidence accruing with A{fb to the Fibres of Men’s Brains, 
gives the Solidity and Coarifleucc to tlicii F.rrois, if I may fo fpcak. ’Tis the Seal that fcals up 
their Prejudices, and all their falfc Opinions, and locks them from the Attempts and Force of 
Rcaibii. In fine, by how much tliis Coiiftituiion of the Fibres of the Brain is advantagious to 
well Educated Pci foils, by fo much it is prejudicial to the greateft part of Mankind bccaufc it 
confirins each of them in the Notions they liave taken up. 

But Men arc not only confirmed and ftrcngtliencd in their Errors, when tlicy have attained to 
theAgeot Forty of Fifty Years. They are ftill more liabife to fall into new ones every day; for 
believing themfclves competent Judges of every thing, as indeed they ought to be, they perem- 
ptorily determine, yet only confulc their Prejudices to give a dccilion; For Men rcafononly up- 
on tilings with relation to the Idea’s they arc molt familiar with, and actultomcd to. When a 
Ckymist would rcafon about any Phyficd Bixly, immediately his three Principles are prefent to his 
Mind. A Perifatctick has rcconrle forthwith in his Thoughts to his four Elements, and the four 
Primitive Qualities; And daothcr Philofiphcr drives every thihg up to other Principles. Andfo 
there can nothing enter into the Mind of .a Man, but is inftantly tinged with the Error he is fob- 
jcc't to, and augments their number. 

This Confiftence of the Brain has belidcs a very mifehievous EfTcdt, cfpccially on more Aged 
fort of People, which is, to incapacitate them tor Thought and Meditation: They arc unable 
to fallen their Attention upon any thing they have a Mind to know, and fo arc incapable of reach • 
iiig to Truths that arc any thing obfeure or intricate, They are utterly infoafible to the moft rea- 
fonalile Opinions, when founded upon Principles that to them feem Novel, though as to tliofc 
other concerns, that Age has given them Expciicncc in, they arc very undcrllaiiding Mem But 
all that I here affirm is only to be undcrllood of thofc, who have fpent their younger days with- 
out the due life and Improvement of tlieir Mind, and applying it as they fhould do. 

To illulh atc thefe things, ’tisiiecelliiry to know, that not any thing whatever can be learned 
without Advertency and Attention; and that ’tis impoHiblc we fhould be attentive to any thing, 
unlcfs we fm.i^irie it, and frame a lively Reprefentation of it in our Brain. But to the end we 
may Imagine any Objcdls, ’tis nccclEary we Ihonld infledt feme part of onr Brain, or imprefs fomc 
other kind of Motion in it, that we may frame the Traces, whcrcuntoarc conibciated the Ideas 
that reprefent thefe Objcdls to ns : So that if the Fibres of our Brain were any whit liarclncd, 
they would be capable of no other InHec^ioa or Motions, than thofc they were formerly us’d to. 
And thus the Soul could form no Imagination of, nor confcqucntly be attentive to what Ihc plca- 
fes ; but only to fuch thiugs as arc cultomary and familiar to her. 

Hence we ought to conclude, that ’tis of very great Advantage to ufc a Man’s felf to Medi- 
tate upon all forts of Subjedls, in order to acquire an Habitual Facility of Thinking on wlut lie 
will For as we acquire a great Readinefsat moving our Fingers all manner of ways, and with 
a prodigious Nimblcnefs, by tlie frequent Ufc we make of them in playing on a Mulical Inllru- 
ment; fo the parts of our Brain, the Motion whereof is nccellary to the Imagining what 
we plcafc, attain by Ufc a certain Facility of Plying and Inflcdling thcmfelvcs, which makes 
us imagine the things we have a Miild to, with a great deal of Eafe, Rcadinefs, and L)i 
ftindlion. 

Now the bell means of procuring this Difpofition, which caufeth tlic Principal Differente be- 
tween a Man of Parts, and another ; IS to accullom a Man’s felf from his Youth tothcDifoiiilitionof 
the Truth of things very abitradt and difficult; Bccaufc in that Age the Fibres of the liiain aic 
pliable and flexible all manner of ways. 

I foppofc not however, that this Facility can be acquir’d by thofc we call Men of Books and 
Learning ; who only apply thcmfelvcs to Reading, without Meditation, and without fcai thing 
out the Refolution of t^eftions themfclves, before they Read them in Authors. ’Tis palpable 
enough, that hereby they only acquire a Facility of Remembriug what they have read. ’ 1 is 
daily obferv’d, that Men of much Reading, arc unable to bring Advertency of Attention to 
thingsthatarc newtothem, and unheard of ; and that the Vanity of their Learning, inclining 
them to form a Judgment of them, before they conceive them, makes them fall into gi pfs Errors, 
to which other Men ar? aot obnoxious. 


But 
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But though the want of Advertency is the main Caufe of their Errors, there is one ftill that is 
peculiar to them which is, that finding ever in their Memor^u abundance of confus’d Notions, 
they prcfently fdeft fomc one of them, and confidcr it as the fubjeft of the Qpeftion : And be- 
c nifc the things a Man fpcaks, arc not conformable to it *, they ridiculoully conclude he is in 
an Hrror. Slionld you endeavour to reprefent to them that they are deceiv’d th^fclves, and 
that they undcrlLKid not fo much as the Hate of the Qjieflion ; they fall into a Paflion, and not 
kin.- af)lc to conceive what is Aid to them, they perfift to embrace that falfe Notion their Me- 
nu)!' Ii.is ihr yelled. Hut/houJd the faWity of it be made too inanifc/Hy apparent, they fubfti- 
tufe .1 laond, d third in its room, which they defend foinccimcs againft alJ. appearances of 
'frutn, jjid c veil ngaiiiit their own Confcience; as having but little Relpcftor Love for Truth, 
biit.i [jcMt deal of Shame and Confulioaia acknowledging, there are things another knows bet- 
ter than thcmfcivcs. , . , 

ni. All that has been Aid concerning Men of forty or fifty Years old, ought with greater allow- 
Conr<‘n:i^/^ ancc to bc tindcrfbood of Aged Men ^ becaufe the Fibres of their Brain being ftill more innex^le, 
and wantifig Animal Sjdiiisto imprint new Traces iait^ their Imagination is altogether raint 

f ifirn andl,uignid. ^ 

cu Muf. And whereas generally the Fibres of their Brain are loaded with abundance of fu persons Hu- 
mours, tl'.ey lofc by degrees the Memory of things paft, and return to the wcaknclles ufual- 
ly incident to Childhood. Thus in this Dccrcpid Age, they have the Defefts which de- 
pend oil tlic Conllitution ot the libres of the Brain j which are found kth in Children and in 
grown Men. I hoiigh it may bc Aid they have more Prudence than cither ot them, becaufe 
they arc lefs fnbjcd to their Pallions, which proceed from the Commotion of the Animal 

fhall not explain thefe things more at large, becaufe it is cade to judge ot rhif by the 
otheis before treated ol • and' to conclude that Old Men have more. difficulty than others at 
conceiving what is faid to them ^ that they arc more zcaloully devoted to their Prejudices and 
Ancient Opinions •, and confequently are more confirmed and ftrengthened in their Errors, in 
their coruipt Habits, and otlicr things of like Nature, ’lis only to bc advertisd, That the 
Hate of Old Age is nor prccifcly determined to Sixty or Seventy Years ^ that all Old Men are 
not Dotards j and that thofe who have pafs’d the Sixtieth Year, are not always delivered from 
the Paffioiis of Youth *, and that we ought not to draw too general Confequences from the Prin- 
ciples cftablilli’d. 


CHAP. 11. 

That the Animal Spirits generally run in the Tracks of Ideals that arc 
moSl familiar to us^ which is the Reafon of our prepojhrous fndg- 
ments, 

I Have, 1 think, explain’d in the fore going Chapter*;, the various Cliangc*; hapj^ning in the 
Animal Spirits, and in the Conftitution of the Fibres of the Brain, according to diffe- 
rent Ages: Wherefore fuppohng a Man to have meditated a little upon what has been faid 
upon that Subjed, he nuift nccclfarily have a difbind Knowledge enough of the Imagination, 
and of the moft common Natural Caufes of the differences obfcrvablc between the Minds of 
Men-, fince all the Changes happening in the Imagination and the Mind, are only the Con- 
icquenccs of thofe which arc to bc found in the Animal Spirits, and the Fibres that compofe 
the Brain. 

But there arc many particular, and fuch as we may call Aforal Ctufcs ot the Changes which 
happen in the Imagination of Men j namely, Tlicir different Conditions, their various Employ- 
ments^ and, in a word, their ftvcral ways of laving^ whichdefervetobe attentively con- 
fidcr’d^ becaufe thefe forts of Changes are the Caufes of a numberlcfs multitude of Errors, every 
Man judging of things with reference to his own Condition : We think it not fo much our Bufi- 
nelsto ftand to explain the Effefts of fome lefs cnflomary Caufes^ fuch as great Difeafes, fur- 
prizing Misfortunes, and other unexpeded Accidents, whicli make very violent Impreffions in 
the Brain, and which fometimes totally fubvert it •, becaufe thefe things arc of very rare occur- 
rence*, and bcfidcs, the Error fuch fort of Perfons fall into, arc too grofstobc contagious, lince 
they arc palpable and difccrniblc to all Mankind. 

But that we may pcrfcdly comprehend all the Changes the different conditions and ftates of 
Life produce in the Imagination j ’tis abfolutcly necefi'ary to be call’d to mind, that our Imagi- 
ning Objeds is only the naming Images thereof to our Selves ^ and that thefe Images are nothing 
but the Traces delineated by the Animal Spirits in the Brainy that we Imagine things fo much 
ftronglicr as thefe Traces arc more deep and better cu^ and as the Animal Spirits more fre- 
quently and violently pafs through them i that thefe Spirits, by their frequent courfc, fo plain 
and open the Pallagc, as to enter the fame Tracks with greater readinefs than any other neigh- 
bouring j>arts, through which they either have not ixils’d, or not fo frequently. This is the 
raoft ordinary Caufe of theConfulion and Fallityuf our Idea’s. For the Animal Spirits which 

were 
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wcredircacd by the Adion of External Objcds, or even by the orders of the Soul to the wo; 
. dudion of certain Traces, frequently produce others, which indeed have fome refcmblancc with 
them, but are not altogether the lrac« of thefe lame Objeds, nor thofe the Soul delir’d 
to reprefent i l^ufc the Animal Spirits finding fome Reliftancc in the parts of the Brain through 
which they ought to pafs, arc calily diverted to throng into the dcct! I'nices of Idea’s which are 
inoit familiar to us : Here arc fome very grofs and lenlihic Inflances of thefe things. 

When thofe who are not extraordinary Ihort./ightcd behold the Moon, they fee in her two Eyes, 
3 Nofc, and a Mouth j in a word it looA’s to them as if they faw a Face, tho there be nothing ii7 
her of what they fancy they perceive. Many Perfons fee in her quite another tiling. And thofe 
who believe the Afoon to be fuch as Ihe appears, would quickly be undeceived, did they but be- 
hold her with rdcfcopei, though of a moderate lizc j or did they only confult the Deferiptions 
Ricaoh, and others have made Publkk. Now the Reafon why a Man ufually fees a Face 
in the Moon, and not thofe irregular Blotches that are in her, is bccaufe the Traces of a Face 
which arc imprinted in the Brain, arc very deep, for that we frequently look on Faces, and with 
great Attention. So that the Animal Spirits meeting with oppolition in the other parts of 
the Brain, cafilyfwervc from the Dircaion theUghtof the Moon imprclTeson them, when a 
Man lichokis her-, to accomodate thcmfclvcs to the Traces whereunto Nature has affix’d the 
Idea’s of a Face. Befides that the apparent Magnitude of the Moon differing not much from a 
common head at a certain Diftancci She by her Imprcllion forms fuch Traces, "as have Conncaion 
with thofe which reprefent a Nofc, a Mouth, and Eyes; and fo fhc determines the Spirits to 
take their courfe in the Traces of a Face. There are fome who difco'ii in the Moon a Man on 
Horfe-back, or fomctliing elfe than a Face, bccaafc their Imagination having been briskly fmit- 
ten with fome particular Objeds, the Traces of thefe Objeds open at any thing that bears the 
Icafl: Analogy tb them. 

’Tis upon the fame grounds we Imagine wc fee Chariots, Men, Lions, and other Animals in 
the Clouds, when there is any little refcniblance between their Figures and thefe Animals: and 
all Men, efpecially thofe who arc ufed to Defigning, fee fonietimcs Heads of Men on Walls, 
whereon there are many irregular llains. 

’Tis for the fame Reafon ifiil that the Spirits of Wine, entering without any Diredion of the 
Will into the moll familiar Traces, make Men betray their Secrets of the greateft concernment; 
and that when a Man fleeps he ufually dreams of Objeds he has fecn in the Day-time, which have 
form’d very great Traces in the Brain : bccaufc the Soul is ever reprefenting thofe things, where- 
of file has the greatell and decpelF Traces. But lee other Examples of a more complex kind. 

A Diftemper is new : and it makes fuch havock and defl rudion, as amazes all Men. This im- 
prints Traces fo deep in the Brain, that this Difcafc is never abfent from the Mind. If this Di- 
icafe be call’d, for inftance, the Scurvy, all Difeafes mult prefcntly be call’d t\\c Scurvy 

is new, therefore all new Diltempers’ is the .s'mx'y.- The .Wc/y isaccompany’d with a dozen 

a toms, whereof many arc common to other Dillcnipers, that matters not: If a lick Per- 
rtuncs to have any one of the Symptoms, lie mull needs be lick of the Scurvy ; and other Di- 
llcmpers arc never fufpefted, or thought of, that have the fame Symptoms. ’Tis expeded that 
all the Accidents which befal thofe that have been Tick of the Siuny, mull betid him too : 'Fhc 
fame Medicines therefore arc preferib’d him, and ’tis matter of amLizcmont, to find they have 
not the fame ElTed, as they have been known to have had in others. 

An Author applies himfcif to one kind of Study; The Traces of the Subjed he’s imploy’d 
about, are fo deeply imprinted , and make fuch lively Radiations through tlic Brain, as to con- 
found and efface fometimes the Traces of things of a quite diHcrcnt kind. There has been a .Man, 
for inftance,. that has wrote many bulky Volumes on the Crnfr, tliis nude him difcovcr a (.'>»/' in 
everything lie look’d upon; and ’tis with Reafon, that Father d/a./wo lundforaly rallies him, 
for thinking a Medal reprefented a Crofs, though it rcprcfcntcd quite anotlicr thing. ’ I'was liy 
fuch another unlucky turn of Imagination 6'(7frfmM and many others, after having find icd the 
and admir’d its projicrtics, mull needs reduce to thefe Magnctick Qjialities abundance 
of Natural Efiefts, that had no Relation to them in the World. 

The Inllances I have here alledg’d, fulficcto prove that the great facility of the Imagination’s 
reprefenting Objeds that arc familiar to it, and the difficulty it finds in Imagining thofe that are 
Novel, is the Reafon of Mens forming almoft ever fuch Idea’s as may be ftyl’d mix’d and impure , 
and of the Mind’s ju^ing of things only with Relation to it fclf, and its former Thoughts. And 
thus the di^rent Paflions of Men, their Intlinations, Conditions, Imployments, Qjialities, Stu- 
dies, finally all their different Ways and Scopes of Life, putting very conliderablc Diflei eiiccs 
in their Idea’s, occalion them to fall into innumerable Errors, which we lhall explain in the tollow- 
Ing Difeourfe : Which was the reafon of My Lord Bacon's fj^aking this moll judicious Sentence : 
Omnes fere'eftiones tarn fensus quam mentis font ex analogid hominis, non ex anJogia umverft: ffique 
InttlleFins hiemanM injlar fyecuU intqualis, ad radios rerum qui fiiam Naturam narxra itrum tmmijeet., 
tsmq\ difiorifnet., & injkit. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Mutual Connexion between the Ideas^ and the Traces^ the SratnJ 
^ and of the Mutual Connexion there is between Traces and Traces^ Ideas 

and Ideas, 

A mong the whole Mafsof Material Beings, there is nothing more worthy of the Con- 
‘ tcmplation of Mtn, than the Contexture of their own Body, and the Correrpondence 
found tetween the Baits that coinpofc it. And among all things Spiritual, there is 
nothing the Knowledge whereof is^ more ncccllary, than that of their Soul, and of all the Rela- 
tions flic is under to 6 and A74f«r<7//y to the Bodj^ , _ e .u o • 

’l is not enough to have a confus’d Knowledge or Scnfation, that the Traces of the Brain are 
mutuallv connefkd to each otlicr,aiKl that thcy.arc purfued by the Motion of the Animal Sprits j 
that the Traces when excited in the Brain, excite the Idea’s in the Underftanding, and that the 
Motions that arife in the Animal Spirits, raife the PafTions in the Will. We ought, as far as is 
pofTible, to have adiftintt Knowledge of the of allthefe dificrent Conncaionsj buterpeci- 

ally of the they arc capable of proclucing. _ ^ j 

We ought to know ihcX'anfe thereof, in as much as it is ncccdary to know our Guide and 
Conduaor, who alone is capable ofa^ing in us, and of rendring us happy or miferable ^ and wc 
ought 10 know the / Jfift of them, it being neceflary to know our fclves as much as i^Ilible, 
other Men with whom wc arc oblig’d to live: So (hould we know the means both of conducing 
our fclves to, and preserving our felvcs in, the moft happy and perfeft Ihtc we are capable of at- 
taining, by the order of Nature, and the Precepts of thcGofpcl: and f6 fhould wc be able to 
frame our l.ivcs focialdy with Men, by exaftly knowing the means of making ufe of them in 
our Exigencies, and aflifting them in their Miferies. 

I protend not to Explain in this Chapter a Subjeft f ) vail: and Comprehenfive t nor have I that 
Opinion of my fclf, as to think I fhould throughly do it in this whole Work. There arc many 
things 1 am flill ignorant of, and defpair of ever knowing well .* and there arc others which I 
prefume I know, but am unable to explicate : For there is no mind fo little and fo narrow, but 
may by Wcditaiiou difeover more Truths, than can be deduc’d at length by the molt Eloquent 
Man in the World. 

Wc arc not to imagine with a great part of the Philofophers, that the Mind becomes Body 
when united to the Body, and that the Body becomes Mind when united to the Mind. The Soul 
is not expanded through all the parts of the Body, in order to give Life and Motion to it, as the 
linaginaiicm leprcfcnts: nor docs the Body bciomc capable of Scnflition by its Union with the 
Mind, as our trcaclicroiis and abulivc Senfes would feem to perfwade us. Either Subftance pre- 
ferves its own particular Being, and as the Soul is incapable of Extenlion and Motions ^ fo the Bo- 
dy is incapable of Thought and Inclinations. All the AfEnity tliatucknow between the Bo- 
dy and Mind, confilts in the Natural and Muiual corrcfpondcncc of the I'hoiiglus of the Soul^ 
with the 'Braces of the Brain *, and of the Emotionsof t!ic Soul, with the Motions of the Animal 
Spirits. 

When the Soul receives fome new Idea’s, fome new Traces arc imprinted on the Brainy and 
wlicn ObjcTs produce new l iaccs, the Soul receives new Idea’s. Which is not fiid, as if the 
Soul conlidcr’d thefe Fraecs, lince flic has no knowledge of them ^ or, as if thefe Traces inclu- 
ded thefe Idea’s, lince there is no Analogy betwixt them : or lallly, as if (he receiv’d her Idea’s 
from thefe Traces-, for ’tis inconceivable, as fliall be explain’d hereafter, how the Mind fliould re- 
ceive any thing from the Body, tad become more cnligluncd ttian fhc is, by turning towards it, as 
the Philofophers j^rctend, who would have the Souls Pciccption of all things to be caus’d Per con^ 
rerftomm ad fhamafmata^ by the CoiivcTlioii to the Pliantalins, or Traces of the Brain. 

ThuswhentlieSoul wills the moving of her Arm, the Arm is mov’d, though (he not fo much 
as knows what ought to be done to the moving it : and w'hcii tlie Animal Spirits arc agitated, the 
Soul finds a Commotion in her felt, though fhc is ignorant whether there be any fuch tbi:ig as Ani- 
mal Spirits in her Body. 

When I come to treat of the Paffions, 1 Aiall fpeak of the Connection there is between the 
Traces of the Brain, and the Motions of the Spii its \ and of that which is between the Idea's, and 
the Emotions of the Soul: for all the Padions have their Dcpcndaace thereon. 1 am to Difeourfe 
at prefent only of the Connexion between 'Li aces and Idea’s, and the Connection Traces hafe 
with one another. 

1 here are three very confidcrablc Caufes of the Conne^ffion of Idea’s with the Traces of the 
Brain. The firft and moft general, is the of time: for our having had certAi thoughts 
cf Jrjics at the inftant of our having certain new Traces in the Brain, is oftentimes fufficient for our 
having a-frelh the fame thoughts, as often as thefe Traces arc rc-produc’d in our Brain. If 
the Idea of COD has been offer’d to my Mind, at the fame time my Brain receiv’d an Im- 
prcflioii from the fight of thefe three Letters J ah^ or from the found of the fame word, ’tis 
enough that the Traces produc’d by the found or fight of thefe Charadeis be re-printed, to 
caufc me to think onOODf nor can 1 think of OO but fome confus’d Traces of the Charailcrs 
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or founds, that the thoughts I had oi GOD were attended with, will be rc-produc’d in mv Brain • 
For the Brain being never empty of Traces, there arc conllantlyfuch as arc fomewhat related to 
what we think of, though thefe Traces are frojiicntly very imperMand confus’d. 

Thefwond Ciule ot the Comiedion between Idea’s and Traces, and which ever fuppofes the 
** * ** necellary to the intent this Connedion of Idea's with 

the Traces, may fie regulated a^ accommodated to life. For were not Men naturally inclin’d • 
to a mutual Agreement alwut affixing their Idea’s to Senfible Signs j this Connedion of Idea’s 
would not be only ablolutcly ufelcfsto focjcty, but would moreover be very irrccular* andex- 
treamly imperfect / o i 

And that, firft becaufe Idea’s have never any ftrong Connedion with the Traces, except when 
the Spiiits being agitated and fermented, make the Traces deep and permanent. So that, lincc 
the Spirits arc only agitated by the Puflions.^ had Men no Paflion for commiinicatuig their own 
thoughts and participating ihofe of others, it is plain that the exad Connedion of their Idea’s to 
particular Traces, wou d be very weak i (mce they would never ufc thcmfclves to thofc exad 
and regular Connedions, were it not to become intelligible one to another. 

Secondly, tlic repeated concuiHiicc ot the lame Idea’s with the lame Traces, being necellary 
to make fo Itrong a Connedion, as may be durable and laAing ^ ( fincc a firlf- meeting, unlels 
attended with a violent Motion of the Animal Spirits, cannot confederate them Ib'ftrongly 
as is rerjuifite) it is manifeft, tliat fliould not Mon connive to agree, it would ftc the greatcll 
chance in the World, for the fame I'raccs and the lame Idea’s to meet a fecond time. Thus 
the Will of Men is ncccflary to icgiilatc tlie Connedion and Alliance of the fame Traces 
with the Cimc Idea's; though this Will of Agreeing is not fo much the refult of their Choice 
and Reafon, as an Imprcllioii of the Author of Nature, who has dilpos’d and made us all for 
the Benefu of each other, and given us a llrong Inclination to unite in Mind, as much as we are 
united in our Bodies. 


The third Caufc of the Connedion of Idea’s with the Traces, is the Nature, or the conftant 
and immutable Will of the Creator. There is, for inllancc, a Natural Conilcdion, and indepen- 
dent on our Will, between the Traces produc’d by a 1 rec or a Mountain which we fee, and the 
Idea’s of a Tree or a Mountain ; between the Traces produc’d in our Brain by the cry of a Man 
or an Animal fuffering Pai»s, and whofc Plaints wc hear: by the mein of a Man's Countenance 
thit threatens or fears US; and the Idea's of Pains, Strength, iVeaknefs -, andalfo the SenfatwnsOi 
Pity, Fear, and Courage, which are occallon’d in our fclvcs. 

Thefe Natural Connedions are of all others the ftrongeft ; they arc generally alike in all Man- 
kind: and they arc abfolutely ncccffiiry to the Prefervation of Life. And this is the Reafon 
they have no dependence on our Will. For if the Connedion of Idea’s with Sounds and ccrtaiti Cha- 
raRtrs, is weak and very different in diflcreiit Countries ; ’lis becaufe it depends on tlic weak and 
changeable Will of Men. And the Reafon why it depends thereon, is bcciiufe this Connedion is 
not abfoliitely neceffary to their Living; but only to their Living as Men; who ought to form 
thcmfelvcs into Civil and Rational Societies. 

It is here very obfcrvablc, that the Connedion of Idea’s, which reprefent things Spiritual di- 
fttnd from us, with the Traces of oiir Brain, is not Natural, nor poiTiblc to be fo : And tonfe- 
qiicntly that it is or may be different in all Men ; lincc it lias no other caufc than their own Will, 
and the Ideniiiy of time ; whereof I have fpoken before. On the Qintrary, the Connedion of 
Idea’s of all things material with certain particular Traces, is Natural ; and confctpicntly there 
are particular Traces which excite the nintc Idea in all Mankind. It cannot be iloubtcd, for in- 
ftance, but all Men have the Idea of a Square upon light of a Square, beenufe that Connedi- 
on is Natural; but it may be very well doubted whether all Men have the Idea of a Square, 
when they hear the word Square pronounc’d ; becaufe that Connedion is altogether arbiti ary. 
Wc ought to think the fame thing of all thofc Traces that are conneded with the Idea’s of things 
of a Spiritual kind. 

But becaufe the Traces which have a Natural Connedion with Idea’s, give the Mind concern 
and application, and confequently render it attentive ; the generality of Men aie very ready at 
comprehending and retaining fciiliblc and palpable Truths: that is to fay, the Relations, which 
Bodies have to one another. And on the other hand, becaufe the Traces, which have no other 
Connedion with Idea’s, thanthat which the will has eflcdcd between them, llrikc not vigoroully 
on the Mind ; all Men in general find it very difficult to comprehend, and harder yet to ret.iin ab- 
ftraded Truths ; that is to lay the Relations which arc between things which come not within the 
Verge of Imagination. But when thefe Relations arc any whit compounded, they fecni ablolutely 
incomprchcnfible ; efpecially to thofc who arc not us’d to them; becaufe tlicy have not /[l engthen- 
ed the Connedion between thefe abftrad Idea’s and their Traces, by a pcrp/ctual Meditation. And 
though others have perfcdly comprehended them, they forget them again in a little time ; be- 
caufe the Connedion is hardly ever (b ftrong, as the Natural. 

Tis fo true, that all the difficulty Men have to comprehend and retain things Spiritual and Ah- • 
ftrad, proceeds from the difficulty they find to corroborate the Conncc‘Uon of their Idea’s with 
the Traces of the Brain ; that when they find the means of Explaining by material 
thofc that are between things Spiritual, they make them cafily underffood y imprinting them in 
fuch manner on the mind, as not only to be ftrongly convinc’d of them, but alfo to retain them 
without any trouble. The general Idea wc have given of the Mind in the.firft Chapter ot this 
Work, is perhaps a fufficient Proof of what I lay. 
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On the contrary, when the Relations that arc betwcenjnaterial things arc lb expreft, that there 
is no iKxclIjry fxinnedion between the Idea’s of theft things, and the Traces of their £:iprelli> 
ons ; the/ are ditfjculrly tomprehended and caliJy forgotten. 

liiole, tbrinftaiicc, who enter upon the Study of vi/ffirrf, or Analytich^ are incapable of ta- 
king Jlfciraick Dcinon/lrations without a great deal of pains j and when they have once tnafter’d 
.them, they rctaia them but a Ihort time j bccauft Stuarts, (for example) ParMUtUgrtmSy Ciih($ 
SouJt, and the'likc, being expreft by a<i, ah, ^3, ahe, &c. the Traces whereof have no Natural 
Connc'‘ii(nj witli tlicir Idea’s j the Mind finds no hold to fallen the Idea’sto, and to examine the 
Kcl uions of them by. 

lint thdfe wlio begin to Study Common Geography, moil clearly and readily conceivc thcjittic 
I )cnioi]j} rations tliat are explain’d to them ^ provided they diftindly underlland the Terms made 
iiIj ot ; Bccauft the Idea’s ot a sy.i; a C$rilt, or the like, are Naturally Connefled with the 
J 1 aces of the figures they fee deftrib’d before their Eyes. And it often happens, that the meet 
Ihewing ot the figure ttfed in the Dcmonllration, makes them fooner comprehend it, than the 
piftourfts made to explain it. Bccauft words being Grnneftcd to Idea’s by an arbitrary 
inliitiiiion only, excite not theft Idea’s readily and dillinftly enough, to make us cafily under- 
lland ti.eir lUlatians. lor’lis chictly upon that account, there is fo much difficulty found in 
learning tile beientes. 

By the way, it may k diftover’d from what I have been faying, that ihofc Writers who coin 
abuiidanec (it new Words and ligiiies, to explain their Notions by j fpend much pains to very lit- 
tle piirii'de. riicy think to make tlicmfclves intelligible, when indeed they take the wayof be- 
conimg iiicompi eheiifiblc. Wc define, fay they, all onr Terras, and all our Charaflers, and others 
ought to avrcc to ilicni. it is true, others agree to them with their IF///, but their Nature is re- 
pugiiaiit. I hey cannot fallen their Idea’s to theft Novel Terms-, becaufe to that is required cuftom 
and long praaicc. The Authors perhaps have attain’d tliat cuftom, but the Readers have not : 
And when a Man endeavours to inftrua the Mind, ’tis neccflary he firft know it ; fince he ought 
to conform to Nature, and offt-r her nothing provoking or oficniive. 

Yet we (>iight not to condemn the Indultrg and Mathematicians tike \a defining their 
Tciims lor Uefinition is evidently ncccllary to take away Equivocation. But the ordinary and 
rccciv d I Cl ms ought to be imploy’d as far as pollibly they can ^ or fuch whoft common ligni- 
fic.ition IS not Very 1 emote from that which they pretend to introduce ; which is a thing not con- 
llantly obicrv’d among the Afathewatictans, 

Nor do wc pretend by wpt has been faid, to condemn Algebra-, efpecially fuch as Mr.Des- 
Cartet im full 01 tl, and left it to us. For though the Novelty of fonie Exprellions in that Science, 
give the Mind lomc trouble at firft j yet there is fo little variety ind confulion in theft Exprellions ; 
and the Allm.mtes the Mind receives from them fo much oin-wcigh the Difficulty found in them 
that I .tin of Opinion cis impolliblc tor a Man to invent a way of Reafoning and Expreffing his 
Rcalonmgs, more fuitedor better accomodated to the Nature of the Mind, or that can carry it 
farthci in the Diftovery of unknown 1 ruths. The Exprellions of that Science do not diftraft 
*1 burden nophe Memory ^ they contraft and abridge in a won- 

I ' I, Idea’s and our Rcalbiiings, and even reader them in foinc meafure ftnfible 

by laaicc. In line, their ufttulncfs is much grptcr than the Natural Expreffioasof thedcline* 
ated Figures of and others ot like Nature j which are inlerviceablc totheDift 

quilition and Unfolding of Truths any whit infricatc and obfeuj-e. But fo much for the Conne- 
cuon of Idea s with the Traces of the Brain. '1 is ft-afonable to lay fomething of the Conneflion 
of Tiaccswith one another, and coniequenily of the Gonneftion between the Idea’s correfpon- 
ding to thefe Traces. 

n. 1 his Connexion confifts in this, tliat the Traces of the Brain arefo firmly connefled to one 
of ,k Mu- another, as tis impoflible to excite them again, without the whole retinue wliich were imprinted 
TiiwZt '* happens to be in fomc publick Solemnity, in cafe he ob- 

If<- I’Js. Circtimftances, and all the Principle Perfons that affifted at, the time, the place 

the day, and all other Particularities ; the remembrance only of the Place, or fome other lefsob- 
fervablcCircumftancc of the Ceremony, will bcfufficicnt to bring the Reprefentation of all the 
other to his Mind. ’1 is upon this account that when we can’t recollcft the Principal Name of 
8 thing, we fufficiently fpccifie it by making ufe of a Name, which fignifics fome arcnmftance of 
that thing -, as not being able to call to Mind the proper Name of a Church, we can make ufe 
of another Name, figmfying a thing that has fome Relation to it. We can fay, ’Tis that 
Church where there was fuch a I hrong^ wheie A/r.fuch a one Preach’d j where we went on 
Sunday. And thus not having the proper Name of '3 Perfon ready at hand, or when it is more 
convenient to denote him in another manner, wc can do it by laying, He whoft Face was disfi- 
gured by -the Small-pox j the Portly and well-made Gentleman ; the little crooked Man, accor- 
ding as wc ftand aflefted towards him t, though toc.\prefs a Man in terms of contempt, is nei- 
ther a fign of good Nature nor good Manners. 

Now the mutual Gonneftion of thrfe Traces, and conrcqucntly of their Idea’s one with an- 
other, is not only the foundation of all the Figures of Hheim id, but alfo of infinite other things of 
gicateft concernment in Mvrdity, and PoUtUkty and in all Sciences in general, which arc any 
ways related to Manj and confequently of many things we Iball treat of in the ftquel of our 
Difeourft. 
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' riwcauft of the Conoediofl of miny Traces together, is tire Identity o( time, wherein they 
.were imprinted on the Brain. For ’tis enough for many Traces to have been produc’d at the 
fiinc time, to caufe that they fhould never afterwards bee.’ccited, but in company of one another: 
bjciufe the Animal Spirits, finding the Channel of thefc Co-temporary Traces gaping and hair 
open, continue their courfes in them, by rcafonof their meeting with a more free palFage through 
them, than through the other parts of the Brain. This is the cauft of Memory, and the Corpo* 
real Habits which arc common to us with Bealls. 

The Connexions of the Traces arc not always conjoyn’d with the Emotions of the Spirits, bc- 
caufeall the things wefee do not always appear either Good or Evil: Thefc Connexions too 
may change or break, becaulc being not of perpetual ncccHity for the prefervation of Life, there 
is no need they Ihould always be the lame. ' 

But there arc certain Traces in our Brain which have a Natural Connexion with one another; 
as alfo with certain Commotions of the Spirits ; that being neccllary to the Prefervation df 
J.ifc. And this CoiincXion can’t be broken, at Icall not cafily, bccaufe ’tis convenient it Ihould 
always be the fame. For inllance, the trace of a great Precipice, which a Man fees under him, 
and trorn which there is danger of foiling, or the Traces of fome bulky Body imminent over his 
Head, and ready to foil and crufii him, is naturally Connefted with that which reprefonts 
Pe.'tli, and with a Commotion of the Spit its, which difpofes him to flight or the dcfirc of fly- 
ing it. 1 his Connexion admits no alteration, bccaufe ’tis nccellary it (hould always be the 
fiiiie-, and it conlifts in a difpolition of the Fibres of the Brain, which we bring with us into 
the Woijd. * • 

All tlic Connexions which arc not Natural, may, and ought to break; becaufe the different 
Cil cu'.nltanccs ot times and places ought to change, to the end they may beufeful to the Pre- 
fervation ot Life. ’Tis convenient the Partridge, for inllance, Ihould fly the Sports-man with 
his Gun, at tlic feafon and the places of his purfuing the Game. But there’s no ncccflity it 
Ihould fly him in other places, or at other times; Thus ’tis neccllary all Animals for their Pre- 
fervation Ihould have certain ConnccXions of Traces eafdy made, and cafily broken; and that, 
they Ihould have others very difficult to be fever’d ; and laftly, others incapable of DilTo- 
lution. 

’Tis of very great ufc, to make dilige-nt enquiry into the different EffeXs thefe different Conne- 
xions arc abk to produce: For there arc LllecXs, which as they arc very numerous, fo they arc no 
Icfs important to the Knowledge of Man, and all things relating to him. VVe fhall fee hereafter, 
that thefe things are the principal Caufes of our Errors. But Xis time to return to the SubjeX 
we have promis'd to Dilcourfe on, and to explain the different Changes which happen to the 
Imagination ot Men, by rcalbnof their different ways and purpofes of Life. 


CHAP. IV. 

I. That Men of Learning are the mo^ fubje& to Error. II. The Cau- 
Jes why Men had rather be guided by Authority.^ than make ufe of their 
own Reafon. 

T he Differences obfervablc in Men, as to their Ways and Purix)rcs of Life, are almofl 
infinite. Their different Conditions, different Employments, dilflrcnt Polls and Offices, 
and different Communities are innumerable. Thefe Dificrcnccs arc the Reafon of 
Men’s afting upon quite different Defigns, and Rcafoniiig upon dificrent Principles. Even in 
the fame Community, wherein there fhould be but one Character of Mind, and all the fame 
Defi^ns; you fhall rarely meet with fevcral Perfons, whofe Aims and Views arc not different. 
Their various Employments, and their many Adhclions, ncccflarily divci fifie the Method and 
Manner they would take to accomplifh thofe various things wherein they agree. Wlicrcby 
’tis mamfeft that it would be an impollible Undertaking,- to go about to explain in particular 
the Caufes of Errors nor would it turn to any great Account (hould wedo it in this 
place. I defign therefore only to fpeak of thofe Ways of Living, that lead us into great 
multitudes of Errors, and Errors of moll dangerous Importance. When thefe Hiall be c.x- 
plain’d, wc fliall have opep d the way for the Mind to proceed farther ^ and every one may 
difeover, at a finglc View, and with the greateft cafe imaninable, the mod hidden Caufes of 
many particular Errors, the Explication whereof would cod a world of Pains and Trouble. 
When once the Mind fees clearly, it delights to run to Troth \ and it runs to it with an incx- 
prclliblc fwiftnefs. 

The Imployment that feems mod ncceffary to be treated of at prefent, by Reafon of its pro. j, 
ducing mod coofidcrable Changes in the Imagination of Men, and its condu^ling them into Er- m « 
rors mod, is that of Men of Books and Learning j who make greater ufc ot their Memory, 
than Thought. For Experience has ever raanifeded, that thofe who have applied thcmfclves the f 
mod fervently to the Reading of. Books, and to the Smeh of Truths arc the Men that have led 
us into a very great part of our Errors. ♦ 
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’Tis much the fime with thofc that Study, as with tbofe that Travel. When a Traveller has* 
unfortunately miftaken .bis way, the farther he goes, at the greater diftance he is from his . 
Journey’s end \ and lie ft’ II deviates fo much more, as he is indul&ioos and in hafte to arrire at 
the place defi;?,n’d. So the vehement pnrfuits Men make after Truth cauft them to betake them* 
fcl ves to the Reading of Hooks, wherein they think to find it •<, or put them upon framioj' Ihg ie 
Phantaftical of the things they defire to knowj wherewith when their Heads are nU and 
heated, tlicy try by fiamc fi uitlcfs Sallies and Attempts of Thought to recommend to the 
tafte of cth.Lrs, witli hopes to receive the Honours that arc ufually pay’d to the firft Founders of 
Sj>ih'm<. ') licTc tvjo ImiH:rfeftionsarc now to beconfider’d. 

’ 1 is not cafic to be iiiuicrftnod how it comes to pafi, that Men of Wit and Parts choofe rather 
to ti nil to the Conduti of oth^r Men’s Underftanding in the Search cf Truth, than to their own 
whici) 6 o D has given them. There is doubtlefs infinitely more Plcafurc as well as Honour, to 
be condnff ed by a Man’s own Eyes, than thofc of others. And a Man who has good Eyes in his 
Head, will never think of (hutting them, or plucking them out, under the hopes of having a 
Guide. And yet the ufe of the Underftanding is to the ufe of the Eyes, as the Underftanding is 
to the Eyes ^ and as the Underftanding is infinitely fuperiour to the Eyes, fo the ufe of the Un- 
derftauding is accompany’d with morefolid Satisfeftions, and gives another fort of Content 
than Light and Colours give the Sight. Notwithftanding Men employ their Eyes in Guiding and 
Condufting thcmfclves, but rarely make ufe of their Rcaibn in Dill'ovcry of Truth. 

But there arc many Caufes which contribute to this overthrow of Rcaibn. Firft, Men’s Na- 
lif Ciufes tural Carcleffhcfs and Ofeitation, that will not letthSm be at the Pains of Thinking. 

7^1 . 5«midly, Their Incapacity to Meditate, which they have contrafted, for want ofapplyine 

guiUi to “ from their Youth j as has been explain’d in the Ninth Chapter. 

hi Mho- ^ iiirdly, I'he inconccrnedaels and little Love they have for Abftraft Truths, which arc the 
rity, tfwi roniKiation of all that tan be known in this World, 

Rcafon is the Satisfaftion which accrues from the knowledge of Probabilities, 
‘■’tc ^'7 agreeable, and extrcamly moving, as king founded upon ftnfible Notions. 

The hfth aufe IS that ridiculous Vanity, which makes us affedt the feeming Learned. ‘ For 
thofc go by the Name of Learned, who have read mr.ft Books: The Knowledge of Opinions is 
of gi carer ufe m Convcrfation, and lervcs better to catch the Admiration of the Vulgar, than the 
Knowlcdgeof True PhUofophy, which is learned by Meditation. 

In the hxth place, we may i Cckon that unrealbnablc Fancy, which fiippofcs the Ancients were 
morccnlightnedj than we can be^ and that there is nothing left for us out what they havcfuc- 
cceded in. ^ ^ 

The Seventh is a Difingenuous Refpeft mix’d with an abfurd Curiofity, which makes Men ad- 
mirc things that ai^ moft Remote and Anuent, fucli as arc far fctch^, or come from unknown 
Cldiusob C^wntnes, as alfo Books that are mod; Myfterious and Obfcurc. Thus HeraclitHs's RcDUtchcrfe. 

P'rtrrtt'#* lAtflc /MAtinrr tn. Vi!e ^ IkiT..... ... * * _ _ 
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up with Worms: Their Antiquity makes them Venerable. There are forn'e Men whoappry tnem- 
Iclvcs to the Reading thc^«-;»/, bccaufc they wrote In an outlandilb, very corrupt, and ob- 

Jonittrc ff j *" Srff cr eftccni, for being more remote from us. And 

doubtlefs if Nmred had writKn the Hiftory of his ’Reign, all the moft refin’d PehtUis, and even 
all rte other Sciences, had ken found contain’d in’t; juft as feme have been able to difedver 
in fJomer and r,rg,i; the perfea Knowledge of Nature. Deference, fay they is due to Anti 
p/"?- ’ Sages be miftakL? They donotconfi- 

risnon iu- i : Ju Men like ns, and of the fame SpecUj with us i and moreover 

itwiMtls. *>005 their Time,- IS grown more than two thoufand Years older j tha/fthS 

gam d greater E.xpericace, and ought to be more cnlightncdi and that’tis the AeeLidF v^i! 
cncc of the World that makes the Difcovci y of Truth.* ' Expert- 

ri T’ •" “ ® Author “ *n Vogue, our own 

u by king too near him: But we arc dndcr no fuch ApprehenfioM 

from the Honour that is given to the Ancients. •f»pprcncmions 

The Nin^ is, That Truth and Novelty arc inconfiftent in matters of Faith. For when Men 
Will not diftinguilh ktween Truths which depend on Reafon, and thofc which rely JSon Tvf 

fennA * ^ different mannen ThwiMl 

found Novelty with Error, and Antiquity with Truth. Lki/w and Qi/wir, and others fiv^thev 
have Innovated and Err’d i therefore fj,ncy, and Der-Cmet ?nVhat £ 

vane ^as. New, arc deceiv’d. Luther's Cettfab^ am I at ion is Novel!, S Sft : Thwefoir/Z^I 



the .,77, ntf* v7 U)nneetea one with another : And this is 

M„of SotfcIWto. 





Cl|3P»a^* Search iftet Truth. 

only by latereft ^ which is the ReaToo that thofe themfelves w£io 
fin4 diio^war the Vanity of tlieft ibra of Studies, (tick clofe tothemftiU- 

jBccaui^ idMiiK Prcfhrments, jtod Bmefices, are entail’d to them ; and thofe who are Eminent 
hereini^ ^fteatcr lhaixof them, than Aole that are ignorant or them. 

AU thefo R«foM ihakc it,- one would think, eafieto be conceiv’d, why Men implicitly follow 
thdAncient Opinions, as true; andrejeftthe New ones univerfilly, astalfe) finally, why they 
make no ufc, or very little of their Rcafon. Undoubtedly there are abundance of other more 
particular Rcafons, that contribute to it •, but if thefe we have brought be attentively cohli- 
defy, it will be no matter of furprize to find fome Men obftinatcly Bigotted to the Authority 
of the Ancients. 
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" C H A P, V. 

Two pernicious EffeBs Reading has upon the Imagination. 

rr'^HAT difingenuoHS and loofc Rerpe<.% which Men award the Ancients, is produftive 
I of abundance of very mifehievous Eflcfts, which ’tis worth while to conlider. 

M - TheFirftis, That by accuftoming them to a difufe of their Reafon, it by little and stc the 
little puts them under an utter Incapacity of ufing it. For it ought not to be Imagin’d, that thofe fif Amd$ 
who grow Gray in the Study of Unfiotle and make much uic of their UndcriFanding : */ P'‘' 
They generally fj)end fomuch time in the Reading of thefe Books, mecrly to enter intotne"^.”^*'*'*' 
Sentiments of their Authors : And their main Scope and Purpofe is, to know truly the Opinions ‘ 
they held, without troubling themfelvcs much about thofe of them which ought to be held, as 
lhall be prov’d in the fuccceding Chapter. Thus the Science and Philofiphy they learn, is pro- 
perly a Science of Memttyy and not a Science of the Vnderfi,wdi»g. They know only the Hifto- 
ry, and the matter of Fact, and not the evident Truths j and may more jullly be call’d HiRori- 
ans, than -true Philofophcrs. 

The Second Efieft produc’d in the Imagination by the Reading Ancient Authors, is theftrange 
confofion it makes in the Idea’s of raoft Men that give themfelvcs to it. There are two dilforent 
ways of Reading Authors : The one is very Advantagious and Ufcful ^ the other very Ufclcis, 
and allb Dangerous. Reading is of great ufe, when one meditates on what one reads •. When a 
Man by an Elfay of Thought endeavours the Kcfolutionof theQueftions he fees in the Contents 
of the Chapters, before he begins to read them v when he Methodises and Collates the Idea’s of 
things with one another y in a word, when he ufes his Reafon. On the contrary, Reading is of 
no account, when he underftands not what ’tis he is about ; But ’tis of dangerous confequence 
for a Man to read, and comprehend what he reads, when he docs not IFriftly foarch and examine 
into it, fo as to be able to judge of it ■, and efpeciaily if he has Memory enough to retain what he ' 
conceives, and Imprudence enough to conferit to it. The firft way enlightens the Undcritanding, 
it corroborates and enlarges it Capacity. The Second Rraightens its Capacity, and renders it by 
degrees weak, obfeure, and confus’d. 

Now the generality of thofe, who glory in the Knowledge of others Opinions, ftudy only 
the fecond Manner: And fo the more Reading they have, the more feeble, dark, and confus’d 
their Underftanding grows. The Rcafon whereof is, that the Tiatcs of their Brain arccon- 
founded with each other i as lying in great numbers, and being never Polfur’dand Methodiz’d 
by Rafon y which is the thing that hinders the Mind from imagining and reprefenting clearly the 
things it has occalion for. When the Mind would open fome' particular Traces, finding others 
that arc more familiar to it in the way, ’tis cafily impos’d ujron. For the Capacity of the Brain 
being not infinite, ’tis hardly poiTible a great quantity of Traces, form’d withoutOrder and Me- 
thod, fliould not entangle and perplex themfelvcs, and thereby put the Idea’s in confuflon. ’Tis 
upon this (core, that Men of a great Memory arc commonly incapable of judging well,concernmg 
things that demand a great Attention. 

But that which is efpeciaily remarkable, is. That the Knowledge Men acquire by Reading, 
without Meditation, and with defign only of retaining the Opinions of others^ in a word, all 
Science that depends on Memory, is properly the Science that puffs up, and makes them Arro- 
gant -y bccaufe this is that which glitters moR to appearance, and makes the polTeflors vain and 
conceited. And thus wc generally obferve thofe that arc this way Learned, to be proud, haugh- 
ty, and prefuming ; pretending to have a right of judging of all things, though very little quali- 
^’d for that purpote -y which is the Reafon of their falling into multitudes of Errors. 

But this felfe Science is the Caufe of a greater mifehief Rill For thofe Perfons foil not into 
Error along, but draw whole troops of V uigar Minds along with them as alfo a vaft retinue of 
Young People, who Believe their Decifions, as Articles of Faith. Thefe folfly Learned, haring 
opprw’d aiul overborn them by the weight of their profound Literature, and maz’d them with 
the Dodrine of uncouth and extravagant Opinions, and the Names of Ancient and Unkagwn 
Authors, gain fuch an irrefiRible Sway and Authority over their Mindiu that they reverence and 
admire as Oracles, whatever proceeds from their Month and blindfelcL and implicitly fubferibe 
to all their Seatiments. Nay, Men of for greater UnderRaading and Judgment, who bad 

U never 
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never known theih, and who ihoold not be inform’d what and who thtif. were^ ieeui&diehi ,taik 
info Maoiflcrial a way and Decilive a ftrain» in fo haughty, fb im^ou%> aud io ^yoait , 
Air, could fcarcc forbear having a Refpeft and Efteem for what they lay, becMjfe ’ti* On hard 
matter to be unafTefted with the Air, the Carriage, and Senlible manners of the Spedeer. for as 
it often happens that your Arrogant and Confident Men are too hard for others of greater 
Abilities, but that arc more Judicious and referred ; fo thofe Men that maintain things nei- 
ther true, nor probable, often filence their Opponents, by talking in an Imperious, Haughty, 
or grave Ifraiii, that furprizes and amufes them. 

i'Jow thofe of whom wc fpeat^ have fo much Value and Efteem for themfelves, and Contempt 
f)r others, ns to be confirm’d in a certain Faftuous Habit, mix’d with a fort of Gravity, and 
FiflitiousModefty, which prepolTeircs and wins the Hearer’s Mind. 

For it ought to be obfeiVd, that all the different Airs and Behaviours of Men of difl^eift Con- 
ditions, arc only, the Natural Rcfults and Confequences of the Efteem,iievCTy Man has for himfelf, 
in Relation to others: as is callc to be fecn if a Man conliders them a little. Thus an Hau^ty 
and a Brutal Air is peculiar to a Man that highly efteems himfelf, and difregards the EfteenW 
other Men : An Air of Modefty is the Air of a Man that lets little by himfelf, but has much E- 
Itccm for o.thcrs. The Grave Air is that of a Man who has a great Efteem for himfelf, and dcflre 
of being Efteeni’d by others. The Simple and Down-right Air and Carriage is that of a Man 
neither folicitous about himfelf nor others. 

Thus all thedifferent Airs, which arc almoft infinite, arc only the Effc&s which the different de- 
grees of Eftccin every Man has for himfelf, and for thofe with whom he converfes, naturally pro- 
duce ill his Face, and in all the E-vtcrnal parts of his Body. Wc have explain’d in the Fourth Chap- 
ter, that Corrcfpondcncc which is between the Nerves which excite the Palfions within us, and 
thofe that evidence tlicm outwardly, by the Air they imprint upon the Face. 
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C H A P. VI. 

That Men of Learnins generally are Jo Opinionated mth an Author^ that their 
Principal Drift U we Knowing what he held^ without caring to know what 
ought to be held. 

T here is Hill another Defeft of very great Importance, that Men of Reading arc ordi- 
narily fubjcct to ; which is that they grow conceited with an Author. If there be any 
thing true or good in a Book, they are prcfcntly extravagant in extolling it. ’Tis all 
true ! ’tis all excellent, and admirable ! They plcafc tlicmfelycs in admiring what they do not un- 
derftand, and would fain have all the World to admire it with them. Tne Encomiums they be- 
llow on thefc obfeure Authors, they make redound to their own glory : Since others are here- 
by pcrfvvadcd, that they pcrfcftly underftand them •, and this adminifters fuel to their Vanity. 
They efteem themfelves aWc the reft of Mankind, upon the ftrength of being perfwaded they 
underftand fomc Impertinence of an Ancient Author, or of a Man perhaps that did not under- 
ftand himfelf. What a multitude have fweat and laboured, in the llluftration of the obfeure Paf- 
fages of fomc of the Ancient Philofophers and Poets ? And what abundance of fine Wits are there 
in thefe Days ftill, the mainPleafure of whofe Life confifts in Criticizing on a Word, or the 
Opinion of an Author ? But ’twill not be araifs at prefent to bring fome Proof of what 1 lay. 

The Qjicftion concerning the Immortality of the Sonl, is without doubt aQiieftion of very great 
Imi^runce. Wc cannot find fault with the Philofophers, for laying out themfelves fo induftrionf- 
ly towards the Refolution of it. And though they heap up mighty Volumes, to prove after a 
flcndcr filhion, a Truth that may be Demonftrated in a few Words, or a few Pages-, yet 
they arc cxcufablc. But when they are very folicitous, and concern’d about deciding what 
jlriftotle thought of it; they arc as plcafint Gentlemen as one could wilh. It is, in my Mind, 
of very little ufe and benefit to thofe who live at prefent, to know whether there was ever filch 
a Man as was call’d ylriflotle : whether this Man was the Author of thofe Books which go under 
his Name : whether he underftood this or that in fuch a part of his Works. This can neither 
make a Man wifer nor happier. But it is very material to know whether what he lays be true or 
falfe in it felf. 

’Tis then very ufclefs to know what was Ariftotle'% Opinion concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul ; though it be of great Advantage to know the Soul to be Immortal. Yet I make no fcruplc 
to affirm, tW there have been many Scholars more folicitous to know AriHotleh Sentiment on 
this Subjeft, than the Truth of the thing it felf. Since there have been thofe, who have wrote 
Books purpofely to explain what that PhilWopher’s Belief was of it ; but have not done fo much, 
to know wnat ought to be believ’d concerning it. 

' But though there have been a multitude of Men, who have harralfed and fetigued their Mind 
in tefolving what Arifotlii Opinion was; yet'their fetigues and pains have been ail in vain : fince 
they cannot yet agice about tw ridiculoos Qjicftioa. Which evidenceth how mif-fortunate the 
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foiknvers toviii|^-iii S^aii fb dark and obicdre to enlighten them ; and who eyed 

i afTefts Obfcttrity, as he declar’d in a Lettwa that he wtote to MexMdtr. 

The. Opinion then of JrifiotU about the'ltnmortality of the Soul, has been a mighty Qjieftion, 
and venr noted amongft the Learned, But that it may not be imagin’d that I Ipcak at random, 
and iritwut foundation, I am oblig’d to tranlcribe a Paflage here of L* CertU, fomewhat lone 
and tedious : wherein that Author hat amals’d together the different Authorities upon that Sub- 
as upon a Qjieftion of greatejb Importance. Thcfe are his words upon the Second Chapter 
of TertuUlM Ve RtfurrtBimt cxrms. 

(^JHi htt in fcholis ntrin^Mt ynUdh fi^ficutnibiu a^itMMr^ num animam mortnimve 

fectrit AfifiottUs, Et anidt^ PhiUfifhi hdnd igntbiles ^feveravtrunt ArifiottUmfofMiJfe wjfros animos 
^ interim nlienos. Hi Jnm i Great & iMtinit imer»ttibHt Ammonins nterque^ Olyrnfiodornty Philo^ 
pnMti Simplkiui, AvictmM^ tai tnemeret MiranduU I. 4. De examine vanhatisy 'Cap. 9. iheedenuy 
Metectytes^ Themiftiat, S, Diemen i Centra gentet Cap 79. & Phyf. LeH. 1 2. & pretered i a. Metaph. 
L^i.& ^odlib. 10. Qh. 5. At. l. Albmui Trail, l. .De Anima Cap. lo. & Trail, i. Cap. 13. 
sAKMnt Lib. 3. De Anima ad Cap. 4. Durandnt in i Dijl. 1 8. Qjf 3. Ferrariat loce ciiMo contragemety 
& lati Engabinm L. 9. De ptrtnni Philefephia Cap. 1.8. (S* tjaed plnrit tfiy Sfcipalas Ariftotelie Thee- 
fbrMftaSy mttgiftri mentem O* ore & calamo noviffe fenitHs qui foterat. 

In contraridtm fMcnem abiere nomnlli Patres^ me infirmi Phtlofefhi ^ J^jllnus in fu*t paretnef^ 
Origines in & tit fertar NAzJnnurms in Dlfo, eontra Etmom, & Nyffenus Lib* Z. acAinima 

Cap, 4t TTjeodoretns dc Curandis Cracorttm Lik ieGaUnHsin Hifloria Phihfothic'a^ Pompona-* 

tins L, de ImmortaHtate jinlma^ Simon Portias L, de Alcnte Hutnana^^ Cajetanns 3. ae Anima Cap, z* 
In cum fenfum^ tit cadnckm Animam noftram pataret Ariftoteles^ funt parttm addufli ah Alexandra 
Aphodis de Audi tor qni (IcfolitHs erat interpretari Arijlotelicofn mentem \ quamvis Eugubinus Cap, li* 
& 11 enm excufet, Et quidem unde collegiffe videtttr Alexander mortalitatem^ nempe ex l Z. *Metap* 
inde S, Thomas^ Tlstodorus Metochytes immortalitatem colleger ant, 

Porro Tertttlliamm ntturarn hone bpinienem amplexurn credo •, fed putajfe in hac parte ambigHum 
Arifiotelcm, Itaqne it a citat ilium pro atraqae: Nam cum hie adferibat Arijloteli mort alt t (item anttna^ 
tamen L, de Anima C, 6. pro contraria opinione immortalitatis citat, Eadem mente fait PlutarchHS^ 
pro utraque opinione advocans etmdem Philofophum in £.5. de placitis Philofoph, Nam, Cap, i, mor-> 
talitatem txihnit^ & Cap, 1^, immortalitatem. Ex SchoUfiicis ctiam^ qui in neutram pat tern AriflotC’* 
lent conftamem judicant^ feddubinm & ancipitem^ funt Scotus ine\., Dift, 43. Qn, 2, Art, 2. Harveus 
quodlib, i, ^ 11 . I . Sent, Difl, i . i » Niphus in opafculo de Immortalitate Anima Cap. i . & re- 
cemes alii Interpret es: quarn mediam exifimationem credo veriorem^ fed Scholii lex vet at nt author i- 
tatam pondere lihrato illud fuadeam, 

I deliver all thefc Qiiotations as true, upon the integrity of the Commentator ^ as thinking 
it would be lofs of time to ftand to verific them. Nor have I all thofe curious Books by me, from 
which they were taken. I add no new ones of my own, as not envying him the Glory of having 
made a good Colledion. And it would Itiil be a greater lofs of time to do it, though a Man Ihould 
only turn over the Indices of Ariftotle^ Commentators. 

Wc fee then in this Paflage of LaCreda^ that Men of Books and Study, that have pafs’d 
for the Ingenious of their Times, have taken abundant Pains to know whether belie- 

ved the Immortality of the Soul : and there have been fomc of them who are able to write 
Books peculiarly on the Subjeft, as Pomponatitu, For that Author’s chief Dcfign in his Book is, 
to (hew that Arifiotle believ’d the Soul was Mortal. And poflibly there arc others, who not only 
arc folicitous to know what were Arlftotle'% thoughts upon this Subjeft^ but who moreover look 
upon it as a very important QiicHion to knoW, for inflancc, whether TertulUany Plutarch.^ or others, 
believ’d or not, whether it was Arijhtleh Opinion that the Soul was Mortal. As there is great 
Rcafon to fuppofc from La Cerda himfelf, if wc refleft only on the latter part of the Palfagc wc 
have quoted, Porro Tertullianttm.^ &c. * 

Though it be an ufelcfs thing, to know what Arifiotle believ’d concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul, and what were TertuUian^s and Plntarch^s thoughts concerning AriJhtW's belief j yet the 
foundation of the Qpeftion, The Immortality of the Souly is at lead a Truth very neceflary to be 
known. But there arc infinite things, the Knowledge whereof is very impertinent andufe- 
Icfsj and confequently more ufelcfs IHU, to know what were the Ancient thoughts aboiii 
them : and yet there arc Men very anxious and inquifltive in conjefturing the Opinions of 
Philofophcrson fuch fortof 'Subjefts. There arc found whole Books full of thcfe ridiculous In- 
quiries^ and ’tis thcfe noilic trifles that have been the occafion of fo many Wars among the 
Learned. 

Thefc vain and impertinent Qpeftions, theferidiculousGcncalogicsoffruirIcfj Opinions, arc 
the important Subjeds for the Criticifmsof the Learned. They think they have tlic Right and 
Privilege of difpiung thofe who difpife thcfe Fooleries, and of treating a? ignorant Perfons 
fuch as glory in being ignorant of them. They imagine they are ixrrfcdt Malters of the Hi- 
ftory and Genealogy of Sobftantial Forms j and’thc Age is ungrateful unlcfs it acknowledge theiv 
Merit Thcfe things manifeltly difeover the wcakncisand vaniy of the Mind of Mnn ^ :md that 
when Rcafon does not ^vern his Study, his Studies arefo far from perfefting his Rcafon, tiue 
they darken, corrupt, aod totally pervert it ' ^ ^ 
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’TU wonh while here to obferve, that ia Qpeftions of fmth ’tis nb hxM ^ fcarch toto Ae 
Belief of St. Mflin ^tor inftance) or aoy oihtr F^her eftht Church., mxtfta to i^t Inqui^ 
whctlicr St. Belief was the feme as liis Predec^rs. Became m^en of Faim arc oriy 

Icarn’d by Tradition, and Realbn is unable todifeover them. The moft Ancient Faito being 
the moft true i we muft endeavour to know what was the Faith of the Ancicnbj whicn^nnot 
be done but by Examining the Opinion of feveral Perfons who have fuccceded one another m 
fevcral times. But thin^.s which depend on P.eafon arc quite of another Nature^ and we ought 
not to be Iblicitoiis about the Opinion of the Ancients, to know what we ought to 
ccrniiiK them. Yet I know not by what ftrangc fubverfion of Rcafon fomc Men arc anger^ if 
we fjKMk otherwife in Philofophy, than Ariftctle has done*, and fettakc it very patiently to 
hear a Man talk in Divinity contrary to the the Father^ and Council^ I 

nioa that thofc who make the greateft out-cry againft the Novelties of Philofophy, which ought 
to be had in Efteem, arc the moft obftinatcand zealous Patrons aacLDcfcndcrs of certain No- 
velties in Divinity which ought to be had in abhorrence. For ’tis not their Terms and 
guage we difapprove ^ which (as unknown as they were to Antiquity^ arc Authoriz d by CultillK 
n is the Errors they difFuie and fupport by the help of this Equivocal and confus’d Dialect which 

we condemn. u 't 

In point of Divinity we ought to be fond of Antiquity, becaufe we ought to love the I rutn *, 
which Truth is found in Antiquity. And all Curiofity ought to ceafe, when once we have taken 
hold of I'ruth. But in point of Phllofofhy we ought on the contrary to love Novelty *, for the 
fame Realbn that wo ought always to love the Truth ; that we ought to retrieve it \ and ought 
to have an Indefatigable Cuiiolity for it. It PImo and Ariflotle were believed Infallible, a Man 
fliould perhaps apply himfclf to the underftanding of them only: But Rcafon oppofes the Be- 
lief of it. Rcafon, on the contrary, would have us judge them more ignorant than the New 
Philofophct s iiucc in the Age we live in, the World is two thoufond Years older, and has lear- 
ned greater Experience, than it had in the days of Ariflotle and PUto*., as we have 
j&id : And the New Pbilofophcrs may know all the Truths the Ancients have left us ^ and find 
out, and add a great many more to them. Yet Rcafon will not have us believe thefe New Phi- 
lofophcrs any more than the Old upon vheir bare Word. It bids us, on the contrary, examine 
attentively their I'lioughts, and withhold ourconfent, till there is no longer room for doubting, 
without being ridiculouily prcpolfcfs'd with the Opinion of their vaft Knowledge, or the other 
fpetious Qualities of their Mind. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Fre^offejfion of Commentators. 

T H I S Prepofleflion is no where api)arent in fo ftrange and exceffivc a degree, as in the 
Commentators on an Author i betaufe the liudcitakcrs of this Task, which feems too 
low and fervilc for a Man of Senfc, imagine their Authors merit the Praileaud Ad- 
miration of all the World. They look upon them as part of themfelves, and fancy they .arc 
Body and Soul to one another •, and upon this View, SelMove admirably plays its part. They 
artfully accumulate Encomiums on their Authors, they Ihed Light and Radiations round them, 
they load them with Glory, as knowing they lhall have it themfelves by reflexion and rebound. 
This great and lofty Idea not only magnifies ylriftotU and Plato in the Mind of many of the Rea- 
ders, but imjn ints a rtfpedf in them for all that have Commented upon them •, and forae of 
of them had never Deified their Authors, had they not fancy ’d themfelves incircl’d, as it were, 
in the Rays of the fame Glory. 

Yet I will not lay that . all Commentators are lb liberal in their Panegyricks on their Authors, 
out of hopes of a Return j Ibme of them would ftait at fuch an Apprehenfion, if they would 
confidcr a little : They arc finccrc and well-meaning in their Prailes, without any Politick defign, 
and without thinking what they do ^ but Self-love thinks for them, and without their being aware 
of it. Men are infenlible of the heat that is in their Heart, though It gives Life and Motion to 
all the other parts of their Body. I'hey muft touch and handle themfelves to be convinc’d of 
it, becaufe this Heat is Natural. The caufe is the fame in refpedf of Vanity, which is fu coiigc- 
nial to the Mind of Man, that lie is infeniibleof it and though ’tis this (as a Man may lay } ^at 
gives Life and Motion to the greateft part of his Thoughts and Defigns, yet it oftcadoes.it in a 
manner imperceptible by him. He moft handle, and fecL and fi>und nimfelf inwards to know 
that he is vain. ’Tis not fufficiently underftood Uiat 'tis Vanity which is the Firft mover, intbo 
greateft part of Humane Adipns^ and though Self-love knows this well enough* it knows it on- 
ly to difguife it from the reft of Man. 

A Commentator then being ibme ways related, and allied to his Author that he works upon ^ 
Self-love never tails to difeover in him notable Subjeds for Praile and Inceop^ with defign to 
make them redound to the advantage of the Ofiercr. And this is perform’d in fb Artificial, ib 
Subtil, and Delicate a manner, as to be wholly Imperceptible. But this is not the proper place 
of expoling all the Wiles of Self-love and Inte reft. 

Nor 
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Nor is w Prcjodicatc ^ecm Commeatators Have conceiv'd for their Authors, and the Honour 
they do thcmfelves in praifing them, the only Reafon of Sacrificing to them : Cuftom is anothcr 
Motivc, and bccaufc they think the PraftiTe acccirary. There arc Men who have no great Efteem 
cither for certain Sciences or Authors, who notwithftandin^^ fall zealoufly to writing Comments 
on them j bccaufc cither their imployment. Chance, or perhaps a capricious Humour has engag’d 
them in the Attempt : and thefe too think tlicy are under an Obligation to be cxceflive in the Praifes 
of the Sciences, and Authors which they work on- whe oat the fame time the Authors are Silly and 
Impertinent ^ and the Sciences Ignoble and llfelcfs. 

And indeed what can be more ridiculous, than for a Man to undertake to Comment on an Au- 
thor whom he thought Impertinent, and to write Serioufly on a Subjeft he believ’d to be Infig- 
nificant and llfelcfs ? ’Tis ncceflary therefore to the Preferving his Reputation, to Praife bodi 
the Authors and Sciences ^ though both one and the other are Contemptible, and nothing worth : 
and the fault of Undertaking an ill work muft be mended with another. Which is the Reafon that 
when learned Men Comment on different Authors, they fall into Ablurditiesand Coiitradiftions. 

Upon this Account it is, thatalmoft all prefaces have as little Qf Truth in them as good Seiifc. 

If a Man Comments upon ArifiotU^ he is the Genius of Nature, if a Man writes upon PImo^ ’tis the 
Divifie Plato. They hardly ever Comment upon the works of Plain Men : but ’tis always of Men 
wholly Divine *, of Men who havcbccn tlic Admirationof their Agc^and who have been blefs’d by 
ProvideiKe with Light and Underllanding above thf reft of Mankind. ’Tis the fame thing too 
with the matter they treat on : ’Lis alwaysthefmclt, the inoft exalted, and moft: nccclfary of all 
other. 

But that I may not be credited uix)nmy bare word, 1 will deliver here the way, where in a Fa- 
mous Commentator among the Learned, treats the Author that he Comments on. I mean Averroes 
whofpcaksof AriftotU. He fays in his Preface upon the Pty/icks of that Philofopher^ that he was 
the Inventor of Lo^ld^ A^otal Philofophy, and Metaphyficks and that he has carried them to the 
top of their pcrfcdion. CompUvit^ (fx^^hcjejula nuilus eorum.^ tjmfccunfwteurnufciHeadhoc temfusj 
ejUodeHmilU& (iu 'wgentorHm artnorum^ (juidtjuam addidit\ ncc invenies tn ejus verbis errorem alicujus 
quantitatis^ &talem ejfe virtutemin individuo uno miraculofum& ixtraneum exiflit : & hac difpoftio 
luminufJohominereperitur^ dignus eft eJfe Divittus magh quam human us. And in Other places he Hill 
bellows more pompouiand magnificent praifes on mm: As Lik i . de Generatione Animaliim. fau^ 
iemus Denmqui feparavit hum virum ab aliisin pcrfeflicrtc^ appropriavitque ei ultimam dignitatem huma* 
naWy quamnonomnis homo poteft in quacurique atate attirfgerc.lfnttaimthe fays Ot him, j^ib. \. Deft; 

Difp. 3* Arifiotelis doHrina eft SV M M A FE R JT A Sy qutmiam ejus intelleflus fuit Jinis humani 
intelkltiis: quare benedicitur de illoy quod ipfe fuit treat us & datus nobis Divind providentidy ut mn\g* 
no)emus pt^htha feirt. . 

Muft not a Man be mad in good carncfl that will talk at this rate ? And muft not his Bigottry 
for this Author be degenerated into Extravagance and Folly ? Ariflotlc’j Doflrine is the SOVE- 
REIGN TRUTH. ^Tis imfojjible for any man to equal him or come near him in Science. This n 
the Man that vras fent us from Heaven y to teach us all that is pojjibletobe known. This is he upon who/t 
all the wife Alert are formed •y and they are fo much more kctnidy as they better undcrjl^vtd him. As lie 
lays in another place : Ariftoteles fat Princeps per quern perfeiuntur omnes Sapient e^y qni fncrunt pojt 
eum: licet differ ant inter fe in intelligendo verba ejuSy & in eo quod fequitur f.v tis. And yet the Works 
of this Commentator have been difperfed over all Europey and into Countries farther remote. 

They have been tranflated out of Arahick into Hebrew y out of Hebrew into Latirty and it may 
be into many other Languages: Which Maiiifeftly fhews what Eilccm tlic Learned have had for 
them. So that a more fcnliblc inftance than this, cannot be given of the Prcpoircnion of Men ^ 
of Study. For it evidently fhews, that they arc not only Opinionated with an Author thenifelvcs, 
but alfo communicate their Bigottry to others, proportionably to the Eftccm the Woild con- 
ceives of them. And thus thefe falfc Praifes Commentators load him with, arc often the canle, 
that Men of no very brightnedVarts, who betake thcmfelves to the Reading of them, arc pro- 
pofTeffed, and thereby led into infinite Error. See here another inftance. 

A Man renowned among the Learned, who Founded the Geomenyy and Agronomy l.cftui es in 
the Vniverftty of Oxfordy begins a Book, which he wrote upon the Eight firll Propolitions of i u- n<*s r 3 in 
clidy with thefe Words. ConfiUum meum efly Auditore^y fi vires & valet udo jitffcccrtnty 
DefnitioneSy PetitioneSy communes SementiaSy & ofta priores Propofitiones primi hbri Element or um -y 
ter a peft me venientihus relinauerc. And he concludes with thefe words. Exolvi per Deigratiarny Do- , |,n, 
mini AuditoreSy promiffumy liberavt fidem meamy expitcavipro modulo mto DefinitioneSy Petitlonesy com- ilidi,, 
munes SentemiaSy & olio prior es Propofit tones Element or um Euclidis. Htc annis (effui cyilo^ ar remedy rc- 
pono. Succedem in hoc munus alii fortaffe magis vegeto corporty vivido ingenioy Oc. A Man of a 
competent Senfe would not require more than an hour’s time, to learn of lirnifelf, or with the 
help of the meaneft Gtometriciany the Defnitionsy PoflulateSy AxiomSy and the I ght firji Propo- 
fitions of Euclid : they have very little need of any Explication : and yet here is an Author that 
tiUcs of his Enterprizc, as of fomc very difficult and mighty Undertaking. He is apprehen- 
fivc Icaft his ftrenth fhould fail him, Si vires & valetudojufecerint. He leaves the Prufccution 
ot them to his Succeflbrs. Cater a pof} me venientihus relinquere. He thanks G 0 D for having, 
through his partiailar Mercy, accotnplifh’d and made good what he promis’d. Exobiper Dei 
gratiampromijfmn*y liberavi fidem meam: Explicavi pro modulo mco. What? the ihtadfMureo^ the 
Circle? Duplicatson of the Cube? This Great Man has explain’d pro modulo jnoy the Dijlm- 
tionsy PohtiUteSy AxiomSy and the Eight firft Propofitions 0} the jirjl Book of Euclid’/ thman 
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Fofltbly amonpft thofe who (hall fuccccd him, there may fome be found of a Ihtmger and 
hcaltl'ici Conflitution than himfclf, to carry on fo great a Work. Succedem in het numns dii FOR. . 

vegeto cerfart & vivido ingenio. But as for his part, he has done eQOOgh to fit down 

an(f reft. H>C ttmut felJiu ( yeh' urtemqnc rtfomt . 

1 mild never thoui’hr ot being fo oWenre, or of faying fuch extraordinary things, when he 
‘ ’ compos’d liis rhmc/u:, as ftioulcl ncccftai ily demand a * Book of near three hundred pages to 

'''■ explain!. is Avionu^ roflut'atet^ and f.ight firSt Prefo/itiens. But this Learned EngUfh-, 

w,’!/ kiK'.v how to cniiance the Silence of Euclid, and if Agc would have permitted him, and he 
had bill Loi.rimicd in the fame Vigour, wc (hould at prefent have had a dozen or fiftera mighty 
Volnni' s n|on / m/.A flemenis only, which doubtlcfs would have been very beneficial to No* 
vice I'l cu nders to Gcornttry, and had made much for the Honour of Euclid, 

See wl.nt whimfical defigns a fallly term’d Learning can put Men upon. This Gentleman 
ivas vers’d in the Greek Tongue for wc are oblig’d to him for a Greek Edition of St. Chryfiftom’s 
If 'oi ks. He podibly had read the Ancient Geometricians : Hc could give an Hiftorical Account 
of their PiofiAf'mis, no Icfs than their Dcfccntand Genealogy. He had all the refped for 
ijiiity, that ought to be had for Tmb; and what is it fuch a Difpofition of Mind produces.' A 
<'om».-tni.i,y upajii the Dif.nUions of Terms, the Demands, Axioms, and the Eight firft Propofi- 
tionsol Irclld-, much harder to be underftoed and remembred, I do not fay, thanthePropofi- 
tions hc conimciited on j but than all that ever LotW wrote on Geometry. 

There arc many Men tliatout of Vanity talk in Greek, and even fometimesin a ftrange Lan- 
gua",c they don’t tlicrnfclvcs underftand ; For DiUlonaries no Icfs than Indices, and Common Places, 
are VLiy great helps to fome forts of Authors: But there are very few of Prudence enough to 
keep ill their Gi cek upon a Subjcift, where it is nccdicfs and impertinent to make ulc of it. And 
this makes me believe it was Prepoflcllion, and an inordinate Eftcem for Euclid, that form’d in 
our Author’s Imagination, the firft Dclign of his Book. 

If this Gentleman had made as much ufc of his Reafon as his Memory, in a Matter 'NhtteReafon 
Jhould liave only been imploy’d : or if he had had as great a Refpeft and Love for Truth, as Vene- 
ration for the Author hc went to expound j there is great Probability that having mifjpent fo much 
time uix>n fo frivolous a Subjeft, hc wouid have acknowledg’d Euclid’s Definitions or a PUne An- 
gle, and l’.trallel Lines, to be Vicious and Defeftive, and incxprefllvc of the Nature of them ; and 
that the Second Piofofition is impertinent, fince the Proof of it depends upon the Third Postulate, 
which is li*dcr to be granted than that Setond Profofition -, fince in granting that ThirdToslulate, 
which is. That iPf may defenhe from any Point a Circle at rrhat interval rre pteafe, WC not only grant 
that a Line may be drann ftom a Point ceinal to another Line ; which Euclid eflefts in that Propofi- 
tioii after a very round-about manner ; But wc allow, that from any Point may be drawn an infi- 
nite number of Lines, of what length wc plcafe. 

But thcDefign of moll Commentators is not to Illuminate their Authors, and to find out 
Truth i ’tisto makeOfteiitation of their Lcarniiii’, and implicitly to defend the Authors which 
they Comment oil, even to their Vices. ’Tis not fo much to make themfclvcs or their Authors un- 
dti ftood, they talk, as to make him admir’d, and themlelvcs together with him. If the Gentleman 
befoie-mention’d, had not ftulPd his Book with Sentences of Greek, with a great many Names of 
unheard of Authors, and fuch other ufelcfsObfcrvations, for the underftanding Cpwotot Aot/w, 
rcrbal Definitions, and Geometrical PoShd.ttei, who would have read his Book? who would have 
admir’d him ? or who would have conferr’d on its Author the Honorary Title of LraiW, or of 
. a M.tn of Senjcl 

\ prefume it can’t be doubted after what I have faid, but the Indifcrcte Reading of Books often 
prcpoflcfl'es the Mind. But as Toon as Prcpollclfion enters in, that which we call Common Senfe, is 
banifh’d out of it. ’Tis incapable of Judging fobcrly of any thing any way relative to the Sub- 
jeft of its Prcpofl’clfion : It llains and tindlures with it «vcry Thought nay, it cannot apply it 
felf to Subjcdls quite remote from thofe it is prejudic’d for. Thus a Man opinionated with Ari~ 
ilotle, can iclifh nothing but Ariilotle : He mull judge of every thing with relation to Arijhtle. 
Whatdocs not accord with that Philofopher, feems falfc j he has conifantly fome Saying of ArL 
fioilem his Mouth; hc is citing him upon ail occafions, and all forts of Subjedls, both to prove 
things fo obfeure, as no Man can comprehend ; and to prove things fo felf-cvidcnt, as Childrcji 
cannot doubt of ; bccaufe Arifloile is to him what Reafon and Evidence arc to others. 

So if a Man be podcfs’d with the conceit of Emlid and Geometry, he will be for reducing eve- 
ry thing you lhall fay to him, to the Lines and Propoftions of his darling Author, and lhall talk 
nothing but with reference to his Science. The whole would not be bigger than its part ; imt be- 
caufc Eulid has faid it ; nor will he be afham’d to quote him for the Proof of it, as I have fomc- 
times obferv’d. But this is ftill more cuftomary with thofe who arc devoted to other Authors, 
than thofe of Geometry, in whofe Books nothing is more fi cquent than Greek, Htbrexe, Arabick 
Citations, to prove things as evident as the Sun at Mid-day. 

All this isoccafion’d by Reafon that the Jraces imprinted on the Fibres of the Brain by thcOb- 
jcAs of their PrcpofTcflion arc fo deep, as always to remain gaping and half open : And the Animal 
Spirits continually pafting through them^referve them fo without permitting thfra to clofc again. 
So that the Soul having always of nccelhty, the Thoughts that are connefted with thefe Traces, 
becomes as it were cnllav’d to them; and Ihe is ever troubled, and difquicted, even when know- 
ing Ihc is wrong, Ihc is willing to be Righted. Thus fhc is in conftant danger of falling into a 
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great number of Errors, uhlds /he (lands always upon her guard, with an inviolable ReTolution 
of obferving the Rule given in the beginning of this Work; that is, of Dmyint Mmirt Confm. 
fMeft tc thfft^s mrirely evident. H * 

I pafs over the evil Choice that is generally made of the kind of Study Men apply themfelvcs to, 
ns properly belonging to A/flr4/ to treat of; though it may likewife be reduc’d here w 
»vbat has been laid ot Prepolle/fion. For when a Man is fallen beyond rctrival into the Reading 
of the Rabbins^ and Books of all forts of mo/I: unknown, and coniequently moft u/blefs Languages; 
a id fpends his vvholc Life therein; he djjes it doubtlefs out of PrepolTeflion, and the Imaginary 
hopes of Incoming Learned: though it is impo/Tihlc by that Method to acejuire any true Sience. 
I’lUt Ijccaiife this Application to unprofitable Studies does not fo much fubjeft us to Error, as 
wa/lc our Time, topo/Tefsuswith a foolifh Vanity; I (hall notfpeak here of thofc who fondly 
tliink of becoming i,carncd in all thefc Ibrts of fordid and unprofitable Sciences, the number 
vJMcof is very great, and the Study ufually too pa/Tionate and earneft. 


CHAP. VIII. 

I. Of the Inventors of new Syjlems. II. The laji Error of Men of 
Learning. 


W E have been manifeding the date of the Imagination of Men, of Books, and Study, t. 

who rclign up all to the Authority of fomc certain particular Authors. There arc others e} ike 
diil very oppolite to thefe who have no refpeft at all for Authors, let their Edccm 
be wliat it will amortg the i.earned. If they cdccni’d them formerly, they are now of a contrary Sfi}cmi 
Mind, and fet thcmiclvcs up for Authors. They love to be thought Inventors of /bme new Opi« " 
nionS, thereby to procure Reputation in the World : and are well fatisfy’d, that by laying (bme- 
thing that was never faid before, they /hall not fail to have their Admirers. 

This fort of People arc generally of a drong Imagination ; the Fibres of their Brain arc in fuch 
a difpolltion, as topreferve for a long time the Traces of what has been imprinted on them. Thus 
when once they have imagin’d a Syllcni that has in it any thing of probability, ’tis impo/fiblc to 
beat them out of it. Whatever any way makes for its confirmation, is mod heartily embrac’d 
aud retain’d. And on the contrary, all the Objeftions that arc made to it, are over-look’d ; at leall 
are eluded by fomc frivolous Didiiudion. They are inwardly pleas’d with the light of their own 
Workmaiilhip; and of the Edccm, they hope, will redound to them from it. They only apply 
themfelvcs toconfidcr the Image of Truth, deduc’d from their probable Opinions. They fix this 
Image dedfadly before thell'Eyes,- but never behold with a deddy View the other (ides of their 
Sentiments, which would betray their Fal/hood. 

I'hcrc mud go great Qiialifications, to capacitate a Man to be the Inventor of any true ^dcm. 
for ’tis not enough to have a quicknefs of Parts ; there mud bclidcs be a certain Cajraciouincfs of 
Thoughts, and Reach of Mind, which can at one View take in a clear profpeft of a great many 
things. Little and narrow Minds with all their Vivacity and Delicacy, arc too Ihort-lightcd 
to furvey all that is necellary to be feen, for the cdablilhing .a Sydem. They arc check’d and 
even dop’d with fomc little Dillicultics that difeourage them or with fonie glimmering IJghts, 
which dazzle and carry them away : their Sight is too narrow to furvey at once the whole body of 
a Capacious SubjC'ft. 

But however Capacious and Penetrating the Mind is, unlcfs it be withal exempt from Paflion 
and' Prejudice, there is no Good to be hoped from it. Prejudices take up one part of their 
Mind, and tinge and infed all the red. The Pa/fions confound all the Idea’s a thoii/and ways ; and 
make us generally difeover in the Objeds, all that wc have a mmd to find in them. Even the 
Pafilon, that wc have for Troth, fometimes deceives us, when it is too vehement; But the Am- 
bition to be thought Learned, is the great Impediment to our becoming really fo. 

Nothing then IS more rare and extraordinary, than to find fneh Men as arc capable of making 
new Sydems-, and yet nothing is more common than to find fiicli, as have fram’d fomc Sydem or 
other to their Humour. Wc fee few of thofc, who ftudy much, rca/bn upon common Notions i 
there is ever fomc Irregularity in their Idea’s; which is an evident fign they have fomc partkU' 
lar Sydem we are unaquaiuted with. ’Tis true, all the Books they conipofe,^ do not favour of it. 

For when their Bufinefs isto writefbr the Publick, Men arc more cautious of what they fay ; and 
a bare Attention is often enough to undKcive them. Yet we fee Books Piiblifli’d from time, to 
time, .which are a fufficient Proof of wliat I fay. And there arc Perfons wJio arc proud to let the 
World know at the beginningof their Book, that they arc the Founders of fomc new Sydem. 

The number of the Inventors of new Sydems is much increas’d by thofc, who have been pre- 
poflefs’d with any Author. For it often falls out, that having not met with Truth, nor any lolid 
foundation in their Opinions of the Authors they have read ; they firll enter into a great Dii- 
like, and an high Contempt of all forts of Books; and thereupon tall to Imagining fomc proba- 
ble Opinion, which they hug and chcrilb, and wherein they ftrengthen thcm/clves in the manner 
I have explain’d. 


But 
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But as foon as this Heat of AfR'flion for any Opinion is boyl’d OTer and aUtcd, or the 
Dcfi-’n of Appeal intt in Publickhas oblig’d them to examine it with a more exact Md fenous / 
Actcatiou -, they clifcover the Fal(ity of it, and throw itup; but with thw ^ndition, tlut 
they will never t.ikc up any other, but utterly condemn all thofc, who Inall pretend to the 

Difeovery of nnv l iuth. ' , r n • • l i 

So tint the hJfiJiid niofl- dangerous Error, which Men of Study tall into, is their Imaeimng 
there taii be nothing kirnvn. They have icad many Books, both Ancient and Modern, and have 
mifsd of 'riuf!i iiV rhem : 'fhey have had many fine Notions of their own, which they have 
n. ibiiiF! to bcfdll’, after a morcltrift and attentive ExSminadon. From whence they conclude 
^cw/b-th-if a:i Men aie like thcmfelvcs^ and that if tliofc who fancy they have difeover’d fomc Truths 
rjhu fciioLiny conlidcr thorny they would be undeceiv’d as well as thcmfelves. And this is 

y^'n()uy\\ for them to condemn them, vvithour making any more particular Enquiry ^ becaufe if 
they did not condemn them^ it would be a kind of Contcfllon, that they were wilerthan them- 
fclvcs *, a tiling they cannot think very probable. 

1 hey look therefore upon tliofe as Bigotted to their own Thoughts, who give out any thing 
as certainaad infallible: Nor will they fiiffer a Man to talk of Sciences, as of Evident Truths, 
which cannot icafonably be doubted of:, but only as of Opinions, of which it is good not to be 
ignorant. Yet theie (iciitlcmcn would do well to confidcr, that though they have read a great 
number of Books, yet they have not read all ^ or that they have not read them with all the Atten- 
tion, that was iiccfllary to a perfect lliiderflanding of them. And that though they have had 
many fine rhoii:;hts, which they -have found falfe in the Conclullon, yet they have not had all 
that nicpolTiblc; and fo ’tis no improbable thing, that others (hould have found better than 
thcmfelves. Nor is itncceffiry, abfolutely fpcaking, that others Ihould have greater Senfe than 
they, if that offends them ^ for ’tis enough to have had greater Fortune. They need not be af- 
fiontcdto hear iefaid, That others have Evident Knowledge of what they arc Ignorant *, fince 
we lay at the fame time, that many Ages have been ignorant of the fame Truths : Not for want 
of excellent Wits ^ but bccauf: thefe excellent Wits have not luckily fall’ll upon them. 

Let them not be angry therefore, that a Man fees clearly, and fpeaks as he fees ^ but let them 
apply thcmfelves to what is faid to them, if their Minds be Itill capable of Application, after all 
their Excurflons^ and then let them judge if they plcafe. But if they will not examine it, let 
them hold their tongue. But I would have them refleft a little, whether that Anfwer fo readily 
made by them, to moll of the things demanded of them, A'b body V}iderflar7ds No body knawf 
horp "tis do/jc^ be not an injudicious Anfwer ? Since to anfwer fo, a Man muft of iieceflity believe 
be knows all f hat all Men know, or all that is polTihlc to be known by them. Forbad they not this 
Notion of thcmfelves, their Anfwer v'ould be Hill more impertinent. And why Ihould they be 
fo hard put to it, to lay they know nothing of them ^ llncc in fomc particular junctures, they ac- 
knowledge they know nothing at all? And why mulb all Men be concluded Ignorant, becaufe they 
arc iriwaidly convinc'd they arc Ignorant thcmfelves? ♦ 

There are then tliicc Ibrts of Perfons tint apply thcmfelves to Study. The firft arefiich as arc 
prc|)oftcroully Bigotted to fome Autlior, or fomc inlignificant or falfe Science : ^Vhe fccond arc 
filch as are prepollHs’d, and full w'ith their own Fancies: The lall, which ufiially proceed from 
the other two, arc fiich as Imagine they know all that is polTible to beknowm ^ and.who fancying 
they know nothing with Certainty, conclude univci Tally that nothing can be Evidently known, 
and regard all things that they hear, as bear Opinions. 

’ Lis eafieto he fceii that all the Faults, incident to thefe three forts of Men, depend on the 
Properties of the Imagination, explain’d in the X. and XK Chapters, niid crj^ecially of the Firll. 
That all this is owing to Prejudice, which choaks up their Minds, and makes them infcniible to all 
other Objeifs, but thofe they are prcpolfcfs'd with. It may be fiid that their Prejudices do in 
their Minds, what the Minillcrs of Princes do in refpeft of their Mailers^ for as thefe Gentlemen 
permit, asiittle as polfiblc, any others than thofe of their own Party and Intcrcll, or fuch as arc 
unable to difplacc them from their Mailer’s Favour, to come to the fpeecli of them \ fo the 
Prejudices of the former fiiffcr not their Minds co ukca full View of the pure and uiiinix’d Idea’s 
of Objefts. But they difguife them*, they cloath them with their own Liveries- and thus all 
mask’d and difcolour’d prcfciit them to the Mind : So tliat ’tis next to impollible it Ihould difcovcr, 
and throw off its Errors. 
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ihe Search after Truth, 

CHAP. IX. 

I. Of Effeminate Minds, ll Of Superficial Minds. III. Of Men of 
Authority. IV. Of the Experimental Philofiphers. 

I . Have, if I iniftake not, (aid enough to diitover in general, what are the faults of Itnagina • 
tiou i and the Errors whcrcunto Men of Books and Study are molt obnoxious. Now where- 
as there are few befidcs, who trouble their heads with Searching afttr Truth j and the relb of 
the World take up with their Opinion \ it feems we might put an end here to this Second Part. 
However, 'tis not .amifs to add fomething concerning the Errors of other Men : as being no un- 
ufeful thing to take notice of them. 

Whatever flatters the Senfesj cxtrcamly affeifb us ^ uud whatever affedbs us, makes us mind it iit j 
proportion to its afieaiiig us. Thus thofc who refign thcmfcivcs up to all forts of moft Senfi- of Efftm- 
blc and Plealing Divcriions, are incapable of Wtnetrating into Truths ever fo little abftrufcand*«*A«»rfi 
difficult i becaufe the Capacity of the Mind, which is not infinite, is fill’d up with their Plcafures • 
or at Icall is very much divided by them. ’ 

The generality of Great Men, of Courtiers, of Rich, and Young, and of thofe we call the fine 
Wits, giving themfelves to perpetual Diverfions, and ftudying only the Art of Plealing, by all 
that gratific the Concuplfcencc and the Senfes ; by degrees obtain fuch a Nicenefs in there things, 
or filch a is/rw/-, that it may be often fiiid, they are rather the Effeminate, than the fine Witt, 
which they would fain be thought. There is a great deal of difference betwixt a true Finenefsi 
and Softnefs of Mind. Though ihcfe two thihgs arc ordinarily confounded. 

The Fine, or the Curious Wits arc thofe whofc Rcalbn defeend to the lealt Differences of 
things. Who fore-fee Efiefts which depend on hidden, un-ufual, and invifiblc Caufes. In brief 
they are thofe who dive tartheff into the Subjefts they conlidcr. Butthefoft Minds have onlya 
counterfeit Delicacy and Nicenefs. I'hey arc neither Lively nor Piercing : They cannot fee the 
Effefl» of even the molt grofs and [lalpablc Caufes. In Ihort, they arc unable to comprehend or 
penetrate any thing i but arc wonderfully nice as to Modes and Falhions. An ungentilc Word, 
a Ruftick Accent, or a little Grimace, lhall provoke them infinitely more than a confus’d rtiafs of 
lame and iuconcludiag Rcafons. They cannot dilcover the Deleft of an Argument, but can cri- 
tically difeern a falfe Step or an incom])Os’d Gcff ure. In a word, they have a ]x;rfcft Uiidcrftan- 
ding of Scnfiblc things, as having made continual ufc of their Senfes ■, but have no true Know- 
ledge of things depending on Rcalbn, bccaufc they have ftarcc ever Imploy’d their own. 

Yet Ihcfc arc the Men that llouriili molt in the Ellcem of the World ^ and who moft cafily ad- 
vance to the Reputation of the Flue H'Irs. For when a Man talks with a free and calie Air • when 
his Expreflions arc put e, and well chofen •, when he ferves himfclf with Figures that pleafe the 
Senfes, and excite the Paffionsinaii imperceptible manner j though what he fays be nothing but 
Impertinence and Folly, though there be nothing good or true in his Difeourfe, yet he ffiall be 
voted by the common Opinion the Fine, the Curious, the Acute Wit. ’Tis not perceiv’d that 
this is only a Soft and Eflcminate Alind, that glitters with felfc Lights, but never Ihincs out with 
a genuine Brightnefsi that only pcifwadcs bccaiife we have Eyes, and not becaufc we have Reafoii. 

for what remains, 1 do not deny but that all Men have a Tinfture of this Infirmity we have 
now remark’d in fomc part of them. There is no Man whofc Mind is not touch’d with the Im- 
preffions of his Senfes and Paffions j and confcquently who has not fomc Adhcrcnces to SenfibIc 
Manners. All Men differ in this hut in degree of more or lefs. But the Rcafon of charging this 
Fault upon fomc particular Men, is, bccaufc there arc thofe who acknowledge it to be a Fault, 
and labour to coricft it : Whereas the Men we have been fpeaking of, look ujioii it as a very ad- 
vantagiousQjiality ; 1 hey arc fo far from owning this falfe Delicacy as the Efleftof an Effeminate 
Softnels, and the Original of infinite Diftempers to the Mind, as to imagine it the Produft and 
Sign of the Beauty and Excellency of their Genius. 

To thefe may be added avail number of Superficial Minds, who never go to the bottom of II, 
things i and have but a confus’d Perception of the Differences between them ^ but they arc not in of Sumfe 
the Fault, as arc thofe before-mention’d ■, for ’tis not their Divertifements that ftraiten their Souls 
and make them little-minded ^ but they arc naturally fo. This Littlencfs of Mind proceeds not 
fiom the Natui c of the Soul, as may perhaps be imagin’d. ’Tis clTcfted fometimes by the pau- 
city or dulncfs of the Animal Spirits, fometimes by an immoderate plenty of the Blood and Spi- 
rits, by the inflexibility of the Fibres of the Brain, or by fomc other Caufc not nacllary to be 
known. ^ 

There arc then two forts of Minds. The one cafily obferves the differences of things i and 
this is the Iblid Mind, The other imagines and fuppolcs a rclcmblancc between ^cm, which is 
the fuucrficial Charaftcr. The firft has a Brain fitly difpos’d for the Reception of the clear and 
diftinft Traces oCtbcObjefts itconfidersj and bccaule’tis very attentive to the Idea’s ot theic 
Traces, it fees the Objeftsat hand, and furveys every part of tlicm. But the Siijicrficial Mind 
receives only the taint and confus’d Traces thereof ^ and that, by the by, very remotely and ob- 
fcurely ^ infomuch that they appear alike, as the Faces of thofe we behold at too great a diftance; 
bccaufc the Mind ever fuppofes Similitucle and Equality, where ’tis not oblig’d to acknowlt^ge 
Difference and Inequality for the Rcafons I lhall give in the Third Book. 
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• Tn this Oafs may k reckon’d all your Publick Haranguen, and great Talkm j^ttd manv of 
thofc who have a great Facility at delivering thcmfclvcs, though they fpeak wit fcldom. For 
’tis cxtreamly rare for Men of ferious Meditation, to be able to exprefs thcmfclvcs dearly upon 
the things they have thought. They generally hefitate when they come to Difeourfe about them, 
as being fcriipulousniKl fcarAil of uling fuch Terms as may excite a falfc Idea in the Hearers. 
Being adiam’d to talk purely for Talking fake (as is the way with a great many who talk peremp- 
tofily oil all adventures.) They arc at a lofs at finding words cxprcflive of their un-obvious and 
not common Thoughts. ^ ^ 

111. Though I have the greateft Deference and Efteem imaginable for Pious Men, Divines, and 
Ale*; T Aged Terfons, and, in general, for all thofc who have dcfervcdly a great Sway and Authority 
^lakuty, over Others*, yet 1 think my felf oblig’d to fay thus much of them, That it is ufual for them to 
think thcmfdves infallible, bccaufe the VV^orld hears them with Refined \ that they exercife their 
Mind but little in difeovering Speculative Truths ^ that they arc too liberal in condemning what- 
ever their Pleafui c and Humour fuggefls, before they have attentively confider’d it. Not that 
they arc to be blam’d, for not applying themfclves to the Study of many Sciences, not veryne- 
ccllary for them to know^*, we allow them to ♦mit them, and likewife to defpife them*, but 
’tis not fair to judge of them out of a fanciful dillike, and ill-grounded fufpicions. For they ought 
to conliderthairhc Serious Air and Gravity wherewith they ijpeak, the Authority they have ob- 
tain’d over the Minds of others, and that ciiRomary way ot confirming their Difeourfe with a 
Text of Scripture, mull unavoidably engage in Error their refpcclful Auditors; who being in- 
capable of Examining tilings to the bottom, arc caught with Modes and external Appearances. 

Wiicn Erroi' conics doatli’d in the Drefs of Truth, it frequently has more reljied than Truth 
itfdf: And this illegitimate Refped has very dangerous Confequences : P(Jftmares efi Errmm 
y^pothcofis^ CF pro pefte wtillcClHS hahenda eft ft vam nctedut veneratio. Thus when fome Men OUt of 
a falfc Zeal, or a Fondiiefs for their own. Thoughts, bring the Holy Scripture to countenance or 
fiippoi t fiilfc Principles of Phyfuh^ or other of like Nature, they are often attended to as Oracles, 
by the admiring Crowd, who credit them upon their word, becaufeof the Reverence they af- 
ci ibc to Divine Autlioi ity : When at the fame time fume Men of a worfc Compleftion, have ta- 
ken occafioii hereby to contcinu Religion. So that by ftrangely perverting its Nature, Holy ScrU 
been the Caufc of fome Men’s ^ and Truth has been the Motive and Original to 
other’s hnpiety. We flioiild then be cautious, fiys the fore-cited Author, of fearching after Dead 
things among the Living; and of prefuming by our own Sagacity of Mind, to difeover in the 
Holy Scriptures, what the Holy Spirit has not thought fit to declare in it. Ex Dhvjorum & Hu- 
tnanorum tfiulefvm admixttofic^ continues lie, non folurn cducittir rhilclophia phar/taftUa^ fed ciiam Kelt- 
oioh^retic 4 i, Ifucjylulutitreadnwdum eft ft wente fob) la fidci tamum dentur epux fidci funt. All Men, who 
naveuny Authority over others, ought never to determine till they have fo much the more feri- 
oufly confidcr’d, as their Determinations are more obilinatdy adherM to ; and Divines Ihould be 
more cfpccially regardful, left they give fcandal and contempt to Religion, through a falfc Zeal, 
by an ambitious dclirc of their own Fame, and of giving Vogiic to their Opinions. But it being 
not my Bufinefs to prdlribc to them their Duty, let them \\ca\kQi\ io St, 7 lowas j^rjulntts theiv 
• 2 . Mailer, who being coiifultcd by his General for his Opinion touching fome Points, anfvvcrs him in 
thefc words of St. Anftln. 

Mult'um ivn cm float tnlii^ qiu ad pictatis doUrinam ?jon fpcAant^ vcl affcrcre vcl negare^ quaftpcrtl- 
nentia ad Sdcrmn do^hlnum, Dicit tntm Augufttu/a tn 5. Conjeff (urn audio Chtlftlanum allcjucm f>a- 
turn tfta 7/Af PfjdoJopht de tab aut ft cllts CE de Solis CE Lunx motibus dlxernnt^ ncfcicntcm^ (2r* ullud pro 
alio fan urn cm ^ pnticmer intucor optnnutem hominem ; nee lilt obtjfc •video cum de tf, Domine Creator om- 
Ilium nojhhrn^ non oedut indignu^ ft fo>tc finis & habitus creutura loiporaLs ig/w) ct, Oheft autemf 
hac ndipfuni doilrnmm put urn pa tint) c arbitrciur^ C pcrtlnacitis afrmafc uiidtat quod ignorat. Qrod 
aut cm obftt mamfcftut Auguftmus in i^fuper Genef Ad liter am, Turpe ijf inquir,, nima permeiofum 
ac maxi mi L aval ditm^^ m Chrtftianum de his tebtts quafijccundum Chrlftianas liter as loqucntan^ it a deli- 
rare quilibct tnfideJis audiat^ :tt quemadmodum dicitur tor 0 arlo errare (onfpii lens ^ rifumtaiere vixpoftit, 
Et non tiUnat rnoleftum csly quod arasis homo 'lidcamr : Jed quad Autlmcs uojiri ab cis quiforis junr^ 
talia Jenfij]} ereditntur C' cum magno eorum c.xitio^ de quorum Jalute fitagimus^ tanquum indo^i repre- 
hendionitr atquc rcfpituntu)'. Z'nde miht Vidctur tiitius ur Inu qua Philnlophi LOmniunes finjeruof^^ C' 
oioftry fidn non 1 epugnanr^^ ncque ejfc ft c after enda,^ ut dogmata fidci ^ licet aliquando jub nomine Philofopl o- 
rum tntrcdiicantur^ rieque Jii tftc nrganda^anquam fidet coritraria^ tie fapientibus hujus mundi coh'ta/incnAt 
dothifiam [idciy otcaftto p> xhcMur: 

’Tis a dangerous thing politivcly to determine concerning matters, that arc not of Faith, as i: 
they were: St. Auftm is our Author for it, in the fifth Book of his Conftjjmu : W^hen I fee 

(fays he) a Chriftian, who is im-inftru(ftcd in the Opinions of Philofophcrs about the Heavens, 
the Stars, and the Motion of the Sun and Mfton, and who millakesonc thing for another ; I 
1 leave him to his Opinions and Uncertainties. Nor do I fee what injury it can do him (pio- 
vided he has right Notions of Thee c/ur LORD and CREATOR) to be ignorant ut the 
Site and Pofition of Bodies, and the different Regulations of Material Beings. But he docs 
himfclf wrong, inthat he fancies thclc things concern Religion, and take<uponllimobftinatc- 
‘‘ ly to affirm what he docs not underftand. The fame Holy Man explains his Thoughts more dear- 
ly yet, in his firft Book of the literal Expolition of CSenefis^ in thefc Words. ‘‘ A Chriftian Ihould 
^ be cxtreamly cautious of fpeaking of thefe things, as if they were chc Dodrinc of the Sacred 
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Writings i fince an Huuhm iyhoihould hear him utter his Abfurditics, tliathad no apiKarance 
“ Troth, wooki RidicuU him for it. TbustlieCfcn/?<4« would be put in confulion, and the • 

“ but ill-cdify’d. Yet that, which on tliclc occalions is matter of greateft trouble, is, not 

that a Man is found in an Error j i)ut tliat the Heather^., whom we labour to convcrt,falfcly,and 
“ to their unavoidable deftrudlion, imagining that our Authors abound with thefe ridiculous 
“ Notions, condemn them, and fpurntlicni as Ignoiant and Unlearned ; which makes me think 
“ it much the fafer way, not to affirm as the Maxims of Faith, the common receiv’d Opinions 
“ of rhihfophcri, though not inconlilfcnt with them, f though the Authority of Philofophen rtny 
“ fometimes be us’d to make way tor their reception,) nor to rejeft tlicir Opinions as contrary 
“ tp Faith, left occalion be given to the Wife Men of the Wot Id, to contemn the Sacred Truths 
“ of the Chriftian Religion. 

The generality of Men are fo carclcfs or unrcafonabic, as to make no diftinflion between the 
Word of GOD and that of Men, when joyn’d together. So that they fall into Error, by ap- 
proving them both alike ; or into Ii religion by tlic contempt of both indiflcrcntly. ’Tis ealic 
to fee what is the Canfc of thefe laft Errors, and how they depend upon theConneftion of Idea’s, 
explain’d in the Xl.Chajitcr ■, and I need not (land more largely to explain them. 

It (hems fcafonable to liiy fomething hci c of the Chymifts, and of all thofc in general that im- . 
ploy their time in making Experiments. Thefe arc the Men that are in Search after Truth; Their 
Opinions are ufually embrac’d without Scruple and Examination. And thus their Errors arc fo ^(iimans, 
much the more dangerous, as they arc coininimicatcd to others with greater Facility. 

1 he Study of Nature is undoubtedly more Noble, than of Books j Viliblc and Senliblc Expei i- 
incnts afford us much more certain Proofs of things, than the Reafonings of Men ; and no Obje- 
tiion can be made to tl\ofc Men, whofc Circumftanccs of Life have engag’d them in the Study of 
Natui-M Philojophy, for endeavouring to excel in it, by making continual ExjKriracnts •, provided 
their greateft. Application be made to the more neceHary Sciences. We find no fault with Ex- 
perimemd Philofopfy., nor the Improvers of it but only with their Defcfls. 

The firft of which is, that ufually ’tis not the Light of Rcafon' which condufts them in the 
Method of their Experiments, but only Chance. Which is the rcafon that they grow little more 
Learned or Skilful, after having wafted much of their Time and Fortune therein. 

The fccond is their inlifting rather upon Curious and Extraordinary Experiments, than on 
thofe that arc more Common j when ’tis plain that the Commoner being the more limplc, they 
ought firft to be dwelt upon, before a Man applies himfelf to the more Compounded, and to thofe 
which depend upon a multitude of Caufes. 

The third is their carneft and diligent Search after Profitable Experiments j and their ncglcft 
of thofe, which only ferve to illuminate the Mind. 

The fourth, that they arc too un-exaft in their Obfervatirns of all the particular Circumftan- 
ces of Time, Place, the Quality of the Drugs made ufe ofj though the Icaft of thefe Circum- 
llanccs-is capable of fruftrating the dclir’d Effed. For ’tis olifervable that the Terms the P'intioji 
life, are Equivocal : Tlic WordlT/W, for inftance, lignifies fo in.iny dilfcrcnt things, as there 
arc'difficrent Soils, various Scafons, andfevcral ways of making and preferving it. So that it 
may befaid in general, there arc no where two Vellcls of.it altogether alike. And when a 
Clymtif fays, fo make fuch an Experiment, tde ip/V/c, we have but a very confus’d Idea of his 
meaning. For which Reafon they Ihould ufe a moft exad Circumfpedioii in Experiments, and 
notdefeend to the Compound fort, till they arc very well acquainted with the more Simple and 
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The fifth is, That they make loo many Dedudions from a finglc Experiment ^ when on the 
contrary, to the Eftablifliing any one good Conclufion, there Ihould go generally many Experi- 
ments. Though a fmgle Experiment may be afliftant to the inferring many Conclulions. 

Laftly, The moft part of Naturaliili and Chywifh confidcr only the particular Eflcds of Na- 
ture. They never afeend up to the firft Notions of the Things Bodies arc compos’d of. When 
vet it is moft certain we can have no clear and diftind knowledge of any particular PhMomcna^ 
tinlcfs we arc firft mafters of the moft general Principles, and run them up as high is MctAphy- 
fteks. To conclude, they commonly want Courage and Coiiftancy, and arc tii’d and difeourag’d 
with the Toil and Expcncc. There arc many other Faults thefe Gentlemen are fubjed to, but I 

defieu not to reckon them all up. . 

The Caufes of thefe Faults which I have remark’d, are the want of Application ; the Proper- 
ties of the Imagination explain’d in the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters i and Men’s judging of the 
Difference of Bodies, and the Changes they undergo, only from the Senfations they liavco^ them i 
according to the Explication given in the Firft Book. 
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G)nceming 

The CONTAGIOUS chuMUNlCATION 

Of Strong Imaginations. 


C H A P I. 

1. Of the DlCfoJition we have to imitate others in all things, which is the Ori- 
ginal of the Communication of thofe Errors, that defend on the Power of 
Imagination. II, Two things that more ejfec ially increafe this Diffojition. 
III. What that firong Imagination U. IV. That there are feveral (linds 
of it. Of Fools, and of thofe that have a Srong ImaginiUion, in the Senfe 
^tU here taken. V.» Two conjiderable ImperfeBions of Men of a Strong 
Imagination. VI. Of the Power they have to ferjwade, and imfofi on 
others. 


H aving already explain’d the Nature of the Imagination, the Failings itisfubjeft 
to, and Ihewn howr our own Imagination engages us in Error ; all that remains in this 
Second Book, is to (peak to the Cmagions Cornmnnlcaien 0/ Streng ImginMiorn^ I mean 
that Sway and Power fomc Minds have of drawing others into their Errors. , • 

Strong Imaginations are wondrouily contagious : They domineer over the weaker, falhion 
of the Dif- them by degrtfs after their own Image, and imprint the fame Charadets upon them. And tlierc- 
Miihn m {Qtc Race Men of Conceit, and of a Vigorous and Strong Imagination, are the leall realbnable 
"‘'"“’I'"'’ of anyj there are very fewCaules of the Errors of Men, more nniverlal than this dangerous 
Communication of the Imagination. 

vhuhitti- In order to conceive what this Contagion is, and how it’s tranfmitted from one to another, 
crigwihfv/c muft know that Men are under a mutual neceflity of one another’s Afliftance, and are ib 
thecommu- fram’d as out of many Bodies to compound oncy w.hereof all the Parts have a mutual Correfpon- 
dcnce. For the preferving and cherilhmg of which Ibaion, (TOi? commanded them to have Charity 
rcri, tbM for each other. But whereasSelf-love might by little and little extinguilh Charity, and break the 
depend on Bond of Civil Society •, GOD thought fit for the Prefervatiofl^of it, to unite Men more firmly 
the Poner by Natural Tics, which might fublift in cafe Charity Ihould fail, and alfo defend it aeainil: 

Self-love. ^ 

ThefeNatu^l Tics, which we have in common with Bealls, confilt in a certain Difpofition 
of Brain, which makes all Men prone to imitate the Aftions of thofe tbM converfe with, to 
frame the fame Judgments with them, and to be aSed with like PalKons th^ fee them iwlTefs’d 
with. Which Di^lition is a much ilraiter Obligation to bind them to each other, than Charity 
founded upon Rcalon, this being rarely to be met with. 

_ Now when a Man wants this Difpofition of Brain, whereby be may be alTcfted with our Sen- 
timci^S and Paflions, he is Naturally incapable of nniting and making up one Body with us. He 
may be epmpar’d to thoCp Irregular Stones that cannot be plac’d it a Building, bccaulb they can., 
not be joya’d with the others. . ■ 


OMm hiUr^ tripty tripmtpte jtcop 
' Sddatftm ftUris^ ^ikm gaaa/imfttriti^fft. . 

.!P* “ "ST conlid^bleT^ than ivifMgin’a,’ 4 fair, with- thofe who arc untouch’d 
a^whofr^tioBs ire edntrary to.put own. And we lhan>ve Rea&n.to 
thinkib, if weconfiderthat tt$ a kind of lafuiting, when we fee a Mart that Ms juft tauft erf 
^now not td' take part with him ia h» Sentiments. When i fiitol is ihiowwv hw 


Ihould not ^riebefore MmVith a C^y mid 

pitots the Modowtherwf in his Ima^tton. J tIUs bch»| ,«>HiBb htefroni thhSSt 
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There is dwn a certain DiTpofition of Brain in all Men whatever, which naturally inclines them H. 
tA^forin and adapt thcmfelvcs to the Manners of thofc they live with. Which Difpolition 
has* two mrtre principal means to cherilh and augment it; one whereof is in the Soul, and the w? T' 
other in the Body. The former primarily confdls in the Inclination all Men have fqr Eminen- 
cy and Greatnefs: Which Inclination isafccret Spur and Incitement to our Talking, Walking, DiMnm 
Drefling, and Deporting our felvcs like Men of Rank and Qjiality. This is the Onginc of the to 
New Mc^es, of the InconRancy and Flux of the prefent Languages, and of certain general 
Corruptions of Manners. In Ihort, this is the principal Source of all thole Ih^nge and extrava- 
gant Novelties, which have no Foundation in the Rcafon, but only in the Humour of Men. 

The other means that augment this our Biltativc Difjwlition, and which is the Matter chiefly 
to be fpoke to in this place, confifts in a certain Imprellion, which Men of a ftrong Imagination 
make upon weak Minds, and delicate and tender Brains. 

By the Rrongand vigorous Imagination, 1 mean that Conllitution of Brain, which makes it 
capable of very deep Impreflions ; which fo take up the Capacity of the Soul, as not to fuffer her / 
to attend to other things, befidcs thofe i eprefented by thefc Images. 

Now tlicre are two forts of Perfons who have a ftrong Imagination in this Senfe explain’d. The "• 
one receive thefc deep Traces by a diforderly and involuntary Imprcnion of the Animal Spirits ; _ 
and the other, which 1 delign more particularly to treat of, receive them through the Difpolition j?;, 
Incident to the Subftance ot their Brain. *•' 


’Tis plain that the former are abfolutcly Fools, fince they are oblig’d by the Natural Union 
between their Traces and Idea’s, to think of things that others they converfc with, do not think 
of; which incapacitates them from fpeaking pertinently to the thing in hand, and making a luta- 
blc Anfwcr to the Qiieftions that arc ask’d them. 

Of thefe there are infinite forts, that differ only in degree ; amongft which may be reckon’d 
all fuch as arc afred without any violent Paffion, (ince in the time of their Perturbation, the Ani- 
mal Spirits fo forcibly imprint the Traces and Images of their Paffion, that they are unable to 
think of any thing clfe. 

But ’tis to be obferv’d, that the Imagination of the weakeft Minds, and the molt foft and ten- 
der Brains that be, arc not in danger of being corrutited by this fort of People; for two very 
good Rcafons. The firft is, that being unable to conform their Anfwers to the Idea’s of others, 
they arc as unable to perfwade them to any thing; and the fccond is, that their Difeourfe is al- 
ways heard with contempt, upon the account of fo vilible a Diforder in tlieir Brain. 

’Tis true however, that Men in a Paffion infed the Spedators with the fame ; and ftrike their 
Imagination with ImprelTions like to thofe they feel thcmfelvcs. But becaufc the outrage is fo 
vilible, the Imprcffions it makes arc rcfifted, and a little time will quite difeard them. They 
wear olf of thcmfclves, when no longer fed and fupply'd, by the Caufc that produc’d them ; that 
is, when tht tranfported Perfon is out of light, and the fenliblc View of the Features the Paffion 
drew upon the Face, produces no more alterations in the Fibres of our Brain, nofr Agitations in 
our Animal Spirits. 

My Dclign is only to examine that fort of ftrong and vigorous Imagination, which confifts in a 
Difpofition of Brain fit and proper to receive very deep Imprcffions, from the weakeft and leaft- 
adive Objeds. 

’Tis no Imperfcdion to have a Brain difpos’d for the Imagining things ftrongly, and receiving 
molt diftind and lively Images of the moft inconfidcrable Objeds ; provided the Soul ftill fuper- 
intends the Imagination, and thefc Traces be imprinted by her Orders, and expung’d by her 
Commands: ’Tis, on the contrary, the Original of Subtilty and Strength of Wit. But when 
the Imagination lords it over thc^oul, and thefe Traces, without ftaying for the Orders of the 
Will, are ftamp’d by the Difpolition of the Brain, by the Adion of Objeds and the Animal Spi- 
rits, ’tis manifeftly a bafe and niifehievous Qjiality, and a kind of Madnefs. Let us try to difeo- 
ver their Charader, whofe Imagination is wrought in this manner. 

And in order to this, it ought to be re-minded, that the Capacity of the Mind is very narrow, 
and that there is nothing fo cumberfom, as I may fay, or fo foon takes it up, as the Senfations of 
the Soul, and, in general, all the Perceptions of Objeds that vehemently alTed us; and that the 
deep Traces of the Brain arc ever attended with Scnlations or other Perceptions, which challenge 
a great Application of Mind. In remembring this, ’twill be eafic to lay open the Minds of Men 
of ftrong Imagination, and to difeover their real Charaders. . 

The firft whereof is their Incapacity to judge prudently of things anf whit difficult and intri- v. 
cate; becaufe the extent of their Minds, being fill’d with Idea’s naturally annex’d to thefc deep 
Traces, they arc not at liberty of thinking on many things at the fame time: When as Com- 
pound Queftions, the Mind, by a quick and dcfultory Motion, muft run over the Idea’s of a great ofMtn of 
many things, andfurvey, atone View, all the Relations and Dependencies, that neceflarily go<»*fe»«/- 
to the Refolution of the Qpeftions. #. rngirwim 

Every one is confoious from his own Experience, how impoffible it is to contemplate any ab- 
ftrad Truth, when he is under the Senfe of Pain, that is any thing violent; the reafon whereof 
is, that the deep Traces then printed on the Brain, poffefs the Capacity of the Mind. Thus 
thofe we arc fpeaking of, having, as his fuppos’d, deeper Traces of the feme Objeds than others, 
muft have a Mind of narrower Bounds, and incapable of embracing fo many things. The fifft 
Defed therefore of thefe Meiu is their having a little Mind, and fo much the lefs, as their Brain 
receives deeper T races from fuch Objeds as arc lefs confiderable. 
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Tbcfecond is their being in fo ftbtik and 

difower’d : and which makes the common fort of Men n« ^nk themlo : ^ 
carafe and clear-fighted Minds, that arc apprehenfive of their Vifions, and theftmblingsofAelr 

For the underftanding the'Originalof this Defed, we muft-ferther call to Mind what ii» 
laid at the beginning of the Second Book j that in regard of wto happens in the Braii^ tfaefr »> 
fes and /w 4 f/»/ff/Wdifler only in degree of mere or Ufs ^ and that tis the largeneTs and depth of 
the Traces that makes the Soul fenfiblc of Objefts j makes her judge them as prefcnt, and in earn- 
city to afTcft hcri and laftly, near enough to her, t^ake her feel Pleafureand Pam; For when 
the Traces are little, the Soul only imagines the Obl^s of them j Ibe judgwit not as p^ent, 
nor looks upon it as very great and conndcrablc : But in proportion as thefc Traces grow larger 
and deeper, the Soul judges the Objeft to be bigger and more confidcrablc, that it approaches 
nearer to us, and, in conclufion, is capable of touching and hurting us. 

The Fifumsit I fpcak of arc not arriv’d to that high degree of Madnefs, as to believe they ^ 
before their Eyes the Objects that are abfent : The Traces ot their Brain are not fo deep as that 
comes to ; They arc not fo thorow-pac’d finilh’d Madmen i for if they were, it would be m vain 
to talk of them here, fmee their Dilufions would lie fo vUible, that no Man could be imposd on 
by them, They are not Fifwmfti of Senfc therefore, but of Imagination only. M^men and 
Phrcnticksarc Fifimp of the former fort, for that they /« not things m thty tirt^ and frequently 
lit thofe that utt not. But o\iT<r,fiomp arc of the latter fort, fincc they Jma^tne things quite other- 
wile than they and Imagine likewife thofc that itre not. And yet ’tis evident that the Fipttip 
of Senfe, differ from the Fipnip of the Imagination only Secundum fins & minus ; and the paf- 
fage is frequent from one Condition to the other. For which reafon we ihould reprefentthe di- 
llemper’d Mind of the latter, by comparing it with that of the former \ as being of a more fen- 
liblc Nature, and making greater Imprcflion on the Soul, fmee in things that differ thus only in 
degree, thofe that are Ufs Senfible ought to be exprefs’d by Analogy to thofe that are 

ttsort fo. ..... I 

Thcfc*cond ImpcrfcAion then, as has been feen, of Men of a Strong and Vigorous Imagina- 
tion, is their beingFipnifts of Imagination^ or fimply Fipnijh: lince the Fipomp of Senfego by 
the Name of Madmen. I come now to fhew the ill Qualities of xhefe Fifonary Wits. 

They exceed all Bounds, and keep no Mean upon any occafion, hightning what is low and 
mean, and magnifying what is little, and bringing dole what’s remote j lince nothing appears to 
them as it is. They admire or exclaim at every thing indifferently, without Judgment and 
Dilbretion. If their Natural Complcdion difpofes them to Fear j I mean if their Animal Spirits 
be few in number, weakajid unadive, they fhall be frighted at the leaft thing in Nature, and 
tremble at the fell of a Leaf. Whereas if they abound with Blood and Spirits, the more com- 
mon thing of the two, they lhall feed upon empty hopes ; and giving thcmfcives upi»jfoeir luxu- 
riant Imaginations, build (as wc fay) Caftics in the Air, with a mighty Joy and Satisfaction. They 
arc vehement in their Palfions, head-ftrong in Opinions, and ever well fatisfy’d with themfclvcs. 
But when once they arc ambitious of being look’d upon as the Wits of the Age, and fet up for 
Authors, (for there are Authors of all forts, Fifiomjh and others f) Good God! what Extrava- 
gancies, Whimlies, and Irregular Motions do wc fee! wherein Nature has notliing to do, where 
all is Affeded, forc’d, and Bombaftic. They never ftir but they are upon the Prance, every 
Step muft be in Time and Mcafure, and all proceeds in Figures and Hyperboles. If again the 
Humour takes them to be Religious, and their own Fancies be their Guide, they turn ablblutely 
Jem and Phas ifitst, ftickiug ufually to the Surftcc and Shadow i and being wholly taken up with 
the out-fide Ceremonies, and little Pradiccs of fmall or no importance. Hence they become 
Scrupulous, Timorous, and Superftitiousj to whom every thing is Faith, every thing Eflential, 
except that which is truly Faith and Eflential. For the moft material and weighty things of the 
Golbel, Juftice., Mercy and arc frequently neglected i whilft their Mind is entertain’d 
(vith their Tithing Mint and Cummim ) i. c. with the lefs impwtant Duties of Religion : But here 
the Subjed grows too plentiful, and there is no need of making farther Refledion than on what 
occurs in their ordinary Convcrfatiqns, to be fitisfy’d of thefc Failings, and to obferve fevcral 
others. 

But Men of a ftrong and vigorous Imagination have Hill other Q^Utics, very ncccflary to be 
throughly explainM, For hitherto wc have treated only of their Defods, and wc fliould do them 
Juftice now in liking of their Advantages t, one wbereof,among the rcft,morc efpecially belongs 
toourSubjedi bccaufc it is upon the Strength of that they domineer over the Vulgar fort of 
Minds *, they enter them into their Thoughts, and communicate all the felfc Imprcflions to them, 
which themfclvcs arc affeded withal. 

This Advantage conlifts in a Facility of Exprefling thcmfelvcs in a ftrong and lively, though 
unnatural, manner. Such as Imagine things ftrongly,^prefs them with much vehemence, and 
of/stme perfwadcall thofe that are convinc’d, mpve by the fcdible Manner and Imprcflion, than by the 
jUn**- force of Argument: For the Brains of Men of Strong Imaginations receiving, as has been laid, 
lion Myi{rdeep Impreflionsof the Subjedsthey imagine, thefe Imprcflions are naturally purfued ^y a great 
terptde. commodoa of the Spirits, which dubofes their whole Boay to fet- off their 1 houghts in a ryady 
and lively manner of Exprellion. The Air the Face, the Tone of the Voice, the Elegancy ot 
their Words animating their Expraffions, prepare the Spedators and Hearers for Attention, and 
difpofc them to a Machinal Rec«>tioa Image imprinted by the Speakers. For, in fine, 
^ when 
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wheoa Nba is with wtut he fays, he generally afl^ others with it too ; as a Man m a 
Pafiioa neter Ms to be moving: Though hts Xhitmc be Inartificial and Irr^nlar, yet he is 
fare of gaining his point, becaufe the Air and External Dmeanour ftrike upon the Senfes } and 
a& in a fivclicr way on the Imagination, than the moil; powerful Di%nrfes coldly pronounc’d : 
Fotafmnch as thefe Difeourfes don’t gratifie the Senfes, nor af&& the Imagination. 

Theft Men then have the Advantage of Pleafing, Moving,' and Perfwading^ becauftof their 
Inuring their Thoughts in a moft lively and fenfiblc manner : Though there be other Caufes 
contributing 19 the Conqueft they obtain over the Minds of others. For they moft commonly 
Difeourfe upon obvious and eafie Subjeft^nd fuited to Vulgar Capacities. Then they only 
make ufe of fuch Terms and Expreflions as^ife the confus’d Notions of the SeMes, which arc 
ever very Strong and PtaheticM\ and when they treat of Lofty and Difficult Subje«^ in a 
loofc and common-place way, without venturing a Oifeuffion of Particnlan, and fixing to Prin- 
ciples j whether bepaufethey underftand not thefe Points, or are fearful of beingatalofsfor 
Terms, or of perplexin" or tiring the Minds of fuch as are not capable of much Attention. 

And now we may readily judge from what has been faid, that the Diforders of the Imagination 
arc extrcamly contagious, and "that they infinuate and dilfufc themfelvcs into moft Minds with a 
;',reat deal of eafe : But whereas thofc who arc of a Strong Imagination,* arc generally Enemies to 
Rcalbn, and irreconcilable to good Senfej bccaufeof the littlcncfs ot their Minds, and the Vi- 
lioiis they arc fubjett tO’, 'tis manifeft to be feen there are few more general Caufes of our Er- 
rors, than this contagious Communication of the Diforders and Diftempersof the imagination: 
But thefe Truths defer ve to be farther Illuftratcd by the Examples, and known Experience of 
tbe WotU. 


- C H A P. II. 

General Injlances of the Strength of Imagination, 

C HILDREN in refpeft of their Fathers, but efpecially Daughters in regard of their Mo- 
thers, afford us very frequent Inftali^lsof this Communication of the Imagination : The 
fame things do Servants in relation to their Mailers, Maids in relpcd of their Mi/lrcfles, 
Scholars of their Teachers, Courtiers of their Kings, and generally all Infinriours in refpeft of 
their Superiours j fuppofing only that Fathers, Mafters, and the reft of the Superioun have any 
Strength of Imagination themfelvcs. For otherwife ’tis poflible for Children and Servants to 
remain untOUch’d, or very little infeded, with the languid Imagination of their Fadiers and 
Mafters. 

The Efleds of this Communication may be likewift obferv’d in Equals ; but that more rarely, 
for want of that fubmiflive Refped among them, which qualifies and difpofes the Mind for the 
Reception of the Irapreffions of ftrong Imaginations, without examining them 1 Laft of all, they 
arc 10 be feen in Superiours alfo, witli refped to their Inferiours, who fometimes are impower’d 
with fo Lively and Authoritative an Imagination, ns to turn the Minds of their Mafters and Supe- 
riours which way they pleafc. 

’Twill be eafie to conceive how Fathers and Mothers make fo very ftrong Impreffions on the 
Imagination of foeir Children, if it he coiifidcr’d, that the Natural Difpolitions of our Brain, 
whereby we arc inclin’d to imitate thofc we live with, and to participate of their Sentiments 
and Paffions, arc ftrongcr in Children with refped to their Parents, than in any others-, whereof 
fcveral Reafons may be given. The firft is their being of the fame Blood : For as Pareius com- 
monly tranfinit to their Children the Seeds and Difpolitions for certain Hereditary Diftempersf 
fuch as the Madaifs-^ and generally all thofc that were not of Accidental Acquire- 

ment, orwhofclblcand only Caufc wasnotfomc extraordinary Fermentation of the Humours, 
as Fevers and Ibme others ; ffor of fuch 'tis plain there can be no Communication^ So they 
imprint the Difpofitions of their own Brain on the Brain of their Children, and give a cer- 
tain Turn to their Imagination, that makes them wholly fufceptible of the ftme Senti- 
ments. 

The ftcond Reaibn is the little Acquaintance and Converfe Children generally have with other 
Men, who might fometimes ftampdifiCTcnt Imprcfleson their Brain, and, in fomemeafurc, in-* 
terrupt the bent and force of the Paternal Impreffion. For as a Man, that was never abroad, 
commonly Fancies thaujie Manners and Cuftoms of Strangers are quite contrary to Rrafon, be- 
caufe contrary to the tuSce of his NativcTown, or Cuftom of bis Country, vyhilft he yields to be 
Carry’d by the current i fo a Child, whq^as never ^ra his Father’s Home, imagines his Parents 
Sentiments ami Ways of Living to be Uitiverial Reaibn, or rather thinks there are no other Prin- 
ciples of Reafon or Vertue to be had, befides the Imitation of them. Which makes him believe, 
wliatever he hears them fay \ and do, whatever he fees them do. 

But this Parental Impreffion is fo ftrong, as not only to influence the Child’s Imagination, but 
to haiie its Efleft on tte other parts of the Body. So that a young Lad ffiall Walk and Talk, 
and have the liune Geftures as his Father: And a Girl (hall Mimififc the Mother in her Gate, 
Difeour^ andDrefi: If the Mother iJifps, tbe Daughter mnft Lifptoo j if the Mother has any 

odd 
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odd fling with her Head, the Daughter takes the fime : In Ihort, Children imitate tl^ Parents 
in everything, even in their Bodily Defers, Grimace, and Faces, as well as their Errors, and 
Vices. 

There are ftill many ^er Caufes, which add to the Effcft of this ImprcUion. The chief 
of which arc, the Authomy of the Parents, the Dependence of Children, and the mutual Love 
between them : But thefc Caufes arc as common to Courtiers, Servants, and, in general, to all 
Inferiours, as to Children ; I therefore choofe to explain them by the inftance of the Court- 
Genrlemen. 

There are thofc who judge by what’s in fight, of that which is unapparent j of the Greatnefs, 
Strength, and Reach of Wit, and Parts, which they fee not •, by the Gallantry, Honours, and 
Riches which they know j and racafure the one by the other: And that Dependency Men arc in 
to the Great, thcDeiireof partaking of their Greatnefs, and that fenfible Lulhre that furrounds 
them, makes themaferibe Honours D,vine, if J may lb fpeak, to Mortal Altn, For CiOD be- 
llows on Princes Asuhorityj, but Men attribute to them Infallibility : Such an Infallibility as has np 
Boundaries preferib’d to it, on any fubjeft, or any occafion, nor is confin’d to certain Ceremo- 
nies. For the (irtat know all things naturally •, they are ever in the Right, even in the Decifion 
of Qijcftious which tlicydonot underftand; None attempt to examine their Pofitions, butthofe 
who want Experience and the Art of living j and ’tis Prefumption and want of Reljwdl to doubt 
of them. But ’tis no Icfs than Rebellion, at leaft down-right Folly, Sottilhnefs, and Madnefs 
to condemn ihcm. 

But when we are Honour’d with a Place in the Favour and Ellcem of Great Men, ’tis no longer, 
plain Obftinacy, Conccitednefs, and Rebellion j ’tis a Crime of a deeper dye j Ingratitude, and 
Perfidioufnefs, not to furrender implicitly to their Opinions. ’Tis fuch an unpardonable ofcncc 
as utterly incapacitates us for any of their future Favours. Which is the Reafon that Courtiers, 
and by a iiecclfary confcquencc, the generality of the World, indeliberately fubferibe to the Sen- 
timents of their Sovereign, even fo tar as to Model their Faith by, and make the Truths of Reli- 
gion fubfervient to his Fdntaftic Humour and Folly. 

and turnilh us but with too many Inflances, of the blind and exorbitant Sub- 

miflion of the PcvOplc to the Wills of their Irreligious Princes, wherewith the Hilloricsof the late 
Times abound : And Ibme Men of a conlidcrable Age, have been known to have chang’d their 
Rrli^lon four or five times, by reafon of the diverfe changes of their Frintes. 

Arti. n. 1 he Kings and even the fMcens of England have tk^Govtrnmm of all the States of tlseir KingdomSy 
cjthf /(cu- wl.rthir EtdefujjlU.il or Civil in all Caujes. ’Tis they that are the Approvers of Litnrgiesy of 
It.nm of ik the lijhvJStrvkesy of the way wherein the Sacraments ought to be Adminiftrcd and Received. 
I rn’i'ami ‘ appoint, for iullance, that our LOR D fliall not be adored in the Eucharin, though they 
oblige to the Receiving it on the Knees, according to the Ancient Cuftom. In a word, they 
arbitral ily change the whole Subftance of their Lituigiesy to fnit them to the New Articles of 
their Faith’, and together w ith their farllaminry have equal Right of judging of theft Articles, 
as a Pope with a Coumtl •, as may be feen in the Statutes of England aod helandy made at the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Cincen khusbetb, Laftly, wc may add that the Kings of England have a 
greater Inrifdidfion over the Spiritualsy than the Temporals of their Subjedfsi bccauft thofe 
wretched People, thofc Children of this IVotldy arc lefs concern’d for the Preftrvation of their 
Eaith, than tlie Security of their Fortunes -y and readily embrace the Opinions of their Princes, 
when tlicir Temporal intcreft ftands not in the way* 

The Revolutions which have happen’d to Religion in Sweden iai Denmark, may ftrvcas a 
farther Evidence ot the Power Ibmc Minds have over others ^ though indeed all thofe Revolu- 
tions were contributed to, by many other very confiderable Caufes. Which furprizing Changes 
arc fo many Proots of the Contagious Communication of the Imagination, but Proofs too vail 
and mighty i and fuch as confound and dazlc the Mind, rather than enlighten it j bccauft 
there arc too many Caufes concurring to the Produaion of theft great Events. When Cour- 
tiers, and all Men clfe, fo commonly give up the Intcreft of Infallible Truths, Elftntial Truths- 
'1 ruths that are neceft.iry to be alftrtcd, unicfs a Man refolvc upon Everlafting Deftrudion: How 
can it be expedlcd they Ihould run any hazard in the Defence of Abllrad Truths of as little 
Certainty, as they are ot lift ? If the Religion of the Prince makes the Religion of his Subjeds ; 
the Reafon ot the Prince will be the Reafon of his Subjeds too^ and fo the Sentiments of the 
Prince, his Plcafures, his Paflions, his Sports, his Habit, and generally all his Adions will be 
ad-la-mode ; For the Prince hiniftlf being as the Original and Elftntial Mode, nothing that is 
derived from him will be out of Faftiion : And fincc ail the Irregularities of the Falhion be- 
come Graces and Beauties, ’tis no wonder that Princes ad fo forcibly on the Imaeination of 
other Men. “ 

If Alexander holds his Head awry, his Couniers will have theirs in the fame Pofturc : If Dio- 
yjim the Tyrant apply himftlf tqO«m«ry upon Plato's Arrival in Syracufty Geometry grows the 
Study ot the Court i and the King’s Palacf, fays Plutarthy is prcftntly fill’d with dull, by the 
PUnarch. number ot thofc that are drawing Figures in it. But as fooa as Plato is difgullcd with the 
Mor./Ziw Tyrant, and the Tyrant diflikinghis Study betakes himftlf afrclh to his Pleafurcs- TheCoor* 

to accompany him. “ One would think, continues that Author, thev 
fitter c ’^5! fothanted, and that fomc Cine had Metamorphos’d them into other Men. Their Affedfoa 
from the Stovvs into an AfTedion tor Debauchery ; and their Abhorrence of Debauchery, into 

Frank the Abhorrence of Philojophy. And thus Princes can change Vices into Vertues, and Vertue* 

into 
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into Vicetv one w«rd of their Month is able to teyerfe all the Idea’s of them. One Rovai 

WordorOeftof^ nFrotvn or a Lip, lhall debafe true Science and Learning, into 

tide Raflincfs,. BrntaUty, and Croelty, to the repute of Valour and Greatnefs of CouraPe •’ and 

pafs for Force and Liberty of Th6oght. ’ 

Butthj^ as all that I have been faying,, fuppofes that Princes have a S^ngand Lively Inuc^i- 

nation i fiocc if It were Weak and Ijngnilhing, they could not Animate ^cir Difeourfe, nor efve 
it that lively Turn and Vehemence, requifite to Mafter and InQave the weaker Minds. 

And now if the Imagination all alone, and unalTifted with the fupplies of Rcafon, can produce 
fofnrprizingEfrcCtSi there is nothing fo Fantaftical or Extravagant, but it will perfwade, when 
back’d and uipportcjJ with any apparent R^fons. Here are fome proofs of it. 

Tis' related by an Ancient Author, That in Ethi0fi4t\\c Courtiers Crippl’d and Deform’d r> ^ 
thcmfelves, lop t olT a Limb or two, and fometimes even died, to imitate their Princes. ’Twas SicuiBiW 
as fcandaloiis to be fecn with a Pair of Eyes, or to walk upright in the Retinue of a Crooked and l-'h- j- 
One-cy’d King ; as it would be ridiculous to appear at Court now a-days in Ruffs and Caps Or 
in white Buskins and gildetl Spurs. This EtbiopiM Fafhion was as Extravagant and incommo- 
dious, as can be imagin’d •, but yet it was the Falhion: It was cheerfully follow’d by the Court 
and the Pam to be indur’d was lefs thought on, than the Honour a Man purchas’d by maaifeft! 
ing fo generous an AfTcdion for his King: In Ihort, this Mode, when fupported by a pre- 
tended Rcafon of Friendfhip, grew up into a Cuftomand a Law, that obtain’d a conliderablc 
Time. 


Wc learn from the Relations of thofc who have travell'd in the Ltvjnr, that this Cultom is 
obferv’d in feveral Countries ^ as alfo feme others, as inconfiftent with Reafon and good Senfe. 
But tiicrc is no necclTity of twice cutting the Lint, to fee Unrcafonablc Laws and Cultoms religi- 
oully obferv’d i wc may find the Patrons of Fantaftical and Inconvenient Falhions nearer Home • 
Our own Country will fupply us with enow : Where-ever there are Men not infcnfiblc to PafTions 
and the Imagination has the fupremacy over Rcafon i there will be fantaftical Humours, and 
Humours unaccountable. If there be not fo much Pain to be fuffer’d in going with bare Breafts 
in the moft rigid Winter Seafon, andftovingup the Body in theexcelTive Heats of Summer, as 
in the plucking out an Eye, or cutting off an Arm ^ yet the Shame (hould certainly be greater. 
I confefs the Pain is not fo great, but neither is the Reafon of undergoing it fo apparent ; and fo 
^the Extravagance comes at Icaft to an even poize. For an Ethiopian might, in juftifying himfclf 
‘lay he pluck’d out an Eye, out of a point of Loyalty and Honour: But what Ihould a Chriiiian 
Lidy lay tor Expoling what Nature and Religion oblige her to conceal ? Perhaps, that file did it, 
•bccaufe ’twas the Fafhion, and for no other Reafon. But file ought to know, That ’tis an Extrava- 
gant, Inconvenient, Uhfeemly, and Shameful Fafhion on all Accounts, and proceeds from nothing 
but a nianifcft Corruption of Reafon, and a fccret Depravation of Heart ■, and wmnotbe favour’d 
or follow’d without Scandal, and openly Tiding with the Corruption of the Imagination againft 
Rcafon-, with Impurity againft Purity j with the Spiiitof the World againft the Spirit of ffOiJ. 
In a word, to follow this Mode is to violate both the Laws of Rcafon, and of the Golpel : But 
what matters that, you’ll fay, it is the Mode j that is a l..aw more Sacred and Inviolable, than 
That written by the Finger of 6’ 0 Z> upon the Tables of A/ofa, and thofe graven by his Spirit on 
the Hearts of Chriftians. » 

And indeed I cannot fee that the EngH^ or French have much Rcafon to laugh at the Eihiopiani 
and Savages; At the firft time of feeing a Crippl’d or One-ey’d King, in the Front of a Train 
of Lame and Half-lighted Courtiers ; I confefs a Man would fcarcc forbear lauging: But time 
vvould make it familiar, and inftead of ridiculing them for an Infirmity of Mind, he would more 
admire perhaps the Greatnefs of their Courage, and Perfedion of their Friendfhip. But ’tis not 
fo with the Fafhious of our modern Indies : Their Extravagancies have no pretended Rcafon to 
uphold them, if they have the Advantage of being lefs troublcfomc, they Itand chargeable how- 
ever with being more irrational. In (hort, they bear the Charadcr of an Age ftill more corrupt 
iu which nothing is foimd fufficicnt to qiialifie the Diforders of Imagination. 

What has been faid of Courtiers, ought likewifc to be underftood of the inoft pai't of Servants 
in refpeft of their Mafters, Maids in relpcft of their Miftreffes , and not to make an impertinent 
Indufrionof particulars, of all Inferiors in refped of their Superiors : and cfpcciallyof Children 
in refpeft of their Patents : Forafmuch as they have a very peculiar Dcpendancc on them, 
arc clici ifh'd and brought up tenderly by them, which is not done in the reft ■, and laftly, 
bccaufe Reafon inclines Children to fuch Submillion and Relped, as Reafon it felf cannot always 
regulate. , 

’Tis not abfolutcly necellary for the influencing the Imagination of others to have fome Autho- 
rity over them, and that they have fome kind of Dependance on us ) the foie ftrength of Imagi- 
nation is fometimes fuflicient to do it : ’Tis common for ftrangers, for Men of no Reputation, 
for fuch as we arc not prepoffefs’d with any Eftecm of, to have fuch force of Imagination, and 
confequently fo lively and charming Expreffions, as to perfwade us without oyr knowing either 
for what end, or by what means we were perfwaded I confefs it feems ftraugc it Ihionld be fo, 
bufyet there is nothing commoner. • 

Novrthis imaginative Perfwafion muft proceed from the force of a Vifionary Wit, wIk^ik a 
lively way of Tmking, without knowing what he fays j and who thus brings over the MilBr of 
timers to give a ftrong aflent, without Knowing what ’tis they aflciit to. For tlic generality of 
Men give way to the force of the feaftble imprefiion, and fo dazlcs and confounds them, and 

A a make? 
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mates them paflioaateVy judge of what they confufcdly conceiv’d. Wc defire fuch as lhall read 
this Work, to confidcr this thing, to obferve the Inftances of it in the Ck>mpanies they light up- 
on-, and to make Reflexion on what happens in their own Brcalt on fuch occalions j which will 
bc *a thing of greater ufc to them than they can imagine. . r „ ., 

But itfliouldbe well confidcr’d, that there are two things, which wonderfully contribute to 
the Power of other’s Imagination over us; The firftis, a grave and pious Deportment; the 
fccond a Prefumptuous and Libertine Behaviour. - For accordingly as we are difpos’d to Piety or 
Libertinifm, we mall find an Air of Gravity and Piety in Difeourfe, or a Pi efoiiipttous and U- 
bcrtinc ftrain /hall adf very differently upon us. 

’Tis true, the one is of more dangerous contagion than the other ; but ^t we fhould equally 
refill the fenfiblc Manners of either fide; and only fubmit to the force or the Kealbnstbey are 
attended with ; for ridiculous Nonfcncc and Impertinence may be fpoke in a grave and Ibber way ; 
and Blafphcmy and Profanenefs, with an Air of Devotion. Wherefore wc Ihould, following 
the Advice of St. John, examine IVheiher the Spirits be of GO D, and not tru/l all forts of Spirits. 
We know the Devsls fometimes transform themfelvcs into jingels oj Light ; and there are Men 
who have, as it were, naturally the Mein of Piety, and Look of Religion, and confequcntly a 
wcll-eftablilh’d Reputation in the World ; wlio yet exempt Men fioin their Elfential Obligations, 
even from the loving COD and their Neighbour; toenflavc them to foraefoolilh Pradlices, or 
Pharifaick Ceremony. 

But the Strong Imaginations, whole Impreflion and Contagion Ibould more indullrioufiy be 
avoided, arc of Men abroad in the World, who alfcd the being reputed the Bold IVits ; which 
is a Reputation calily acquir’d. For ’tis but denying, with a particular Grace, Original Sin, 
the Irnmorialiiy of the Soul, or ridiculing ibmc receiv’d Opinion of the Church, to fet up for fuch 
an accompliflrd Wit among the Vulgar. 

Thcfe little Minds arc generally full of Life and Fire, of a forward and -haughty Carriage, 
which fways and difpofes Weak Imaginations, to yield to the vivid and plaufible Difeourfe, which 
to any thinking Man will appear to have nothing in it. For as happy as they arc at Expre/fing. 
they nave but very ill luck at Rcafoning. And yet whilll Men, though never fo Rational, had 
rather be mov’d and affefted with fcniiblc Pleafure, that attends the way of Delivery, and the 
fpccious Exprc/Tions, than to enter into an irkfomc Difiluifition of the Rcafons; ’tis vilible thefc 
Minds mull have tlicafeendant over others, and fo propagate their Contagion and theif Errors* 
by the Authority they have over the Imagination of other Men. 


CHAP. 111. 

I. Of the Force of fome Authors Imagination. II. Of Tertullian. 

O N E of the greateft and moft notorious Proofs of the Power forac Imaginations have 
over others, is the Prevalency fome Author* have of perfwading without Rcafons. For 
inllancc. The Turn, Tertullian, Seneca, Momagnt, and fome others give their Difeourfe 
has thofc Charms and Lullrc, which dazle the Minds of moft Men ; thou^ it be only a feint 
Draught of Fancy, and, as it were, the Shadows of thofc Authors Imagination. Their Words, 
as dead and inanimate as they arc, have greater Vigour than the Rcafons of others ; They enter 
they penetrate, they domineer in the Soul at fo imperious a rate, as to challenge Obedience withoqt 
being underftood, and make their Orders fubmitted to, before they arc known. A Man has a 
Mind to believe, but he knows not what. When he would know what ’tis he would believe and 
approaches, as I may fay, thofe fleeting Phantoms, to take a View of them, they dilfipate’into 
Ilnoak with all their gaudy Drapery and Luftre. * 

But though thcfe Authors I have nam’d, are the moft proper Inftanccs that can be given to 
Ihewthc Power of fome Men’s Imaginations over others, and I propofe them for that purpofe • 
yet I pretend not to condemn them in every thing. For I cannot forbear having an Efteera for 
thofc jparticular Beauties that arc in them, and a Deference to that univerfal Approbation they 
have had for many Ages; I muft declare I have a great Veneration for fome of TertuBiattS 
Works, ini efpcc'iaWy hr hii jipologyagainfh he Cent iln, and his Book of Prelcriptlons arainSl He~ 
Sttthe n- for fo™' parts of the Books of Seneca, though I have very little Efteem for any thing 

hftrethns. of Montage. 

Tertullian was indeed a Man of profound Learning, but of a better Memory than ludemcflf 
and had a greater Penetration and Extent of Imagination, than of Iiitelledl. There (s no doubt 
but he was a f^iftomSt, in the Senfe I have before explain’d ; and was fraught with moft of the 
Qjiahtiesl have attributed to the F’i/wrfi-vVyits: And the Veneration he haej for MontanuPs rifi- 
and his Pnsphetefes, are an undoubted Demonftratioii of the Weaknefsof his Judgment: His 
fet^t Zeal, and Tranfports, and Ernhufiafms upon trifling Subjedls, arc a fcniiblc Indication of 
- a Amper d Imagination. WHat irregular Motions are there in his Ihpet holes and Fiourtsf How 
mal^pompous and magnificent Arguments that owe all their force to their fcnlible Luftre. and 
pcrfvvadc mecrly by giddying and dazling the Mind ? 


To 
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To what purpofc, for iuftanrt, docs that Author, in jollifying his wearing the Philofopherj 
Gown inftead of the ufnal one, alledge this Habit was formerly the Falhion iq the City f 

Should we at prefent wear R»ffs and Cip^, bccaufethev were In ufc in thedays of our Fore-ftthers f 
Or would it look well tor Women toput on old-folhion’d HHdsM\A¥4rd$m*l(Sy except it bain 
the G*r»»W, when they would dil^uife thcmfcives to go a ? 

What conld be concluded from thofc pompous and magnificent Deferipdons of the Changes 
the World undergoes, and what could they confributc to his Apology ? The Moon has different 
Phafes^ the Year changes itsSealbris, and the Fields have another Countenance in Stimmer thm 
inlVttrter. Inundations lay whole Provinces under Water j and Earth(}itakcs (wallow them up: 

New Cities arc built, wd new Colonies planted ; and People in fwarms have over-run and dej^- 
pulatcd entire Countries : And therefore the common T Ihould be chang’d for the Philolbphic 
Pallium. What Affinity is there between the thing to be prov’d, and all thefe Changes, and fe- 
veral others he’s at great -Pains to find out, and which he dclcribcs in unnatural, obfeure, and 
bomba/tic Exprellious ? The Peacock varies every flep he makes •, and the Serptfii gliding into a 
narrow hole, Hips out of its Skin, and grows young again j why then Ihould not we change our 
Habit ? ('/)uld any Man in his Wits, andiii cold Blood, make fuch Inferences as thefe ? Could any & 
that (hould hear him, hold from laughing ? Did not this Author make giddy the Head, and con- Piiiiu 
found the Intellcd of his Reader ? 

Almoft all the remainder of that little Book De Pallioy is fill’d with 
Rcafons as foreign to his Sdtijcd as thefe which certainly prove nothing, 
but only aniufc fuch as are liable to be amus’d: But’tis necdlcfs to infill 
longer on this Tapick: It may fuffice to lay, That if Accuracy of Thought, 
and Clearnefs and Diftinffnefs of Difeourfe, Ihould always appear in what- 
ever a Man writes ( (ince the end of Writing is to manifell the Truth) 

’tis imjMffiblc to cxcufe this Author, who, by the Teftimony of Salmafmsy 
the belt of our Modern Criiicks^ has laid out all his Endeavours to become 
obfeure i and has fo wellfucceeded in that Defign, that this Commentator 
fcarcc forbore Swearing that no Man cverperfcdly iindcrllood him.But fup- 
poling the Cw/iKi of the Nation, the Humour of the Mode that then pre- 
vail’d, and laftly, the Nature of S.ityre or Raillcrw might in foine meafure 
juftific this notable Defign of being Myllcrious and Incomprchcnfiblc : yet 
all this could never atone for the pitiful Rcafons and the Ramblings of an Author, who in many 
of his Works, as well as this, fpeaks whatever comes in’s Head ■, provided it be in fonie unoi di- 
nary Thought, which he canfctolFin (bine bold Exprcllloii,' with hopes of making 0/lcntation' 
of the force, or 1 might fay, the corruption of his Imagination. 


Multos etiam vldi poftquam bcnc 
xftuaifent, ut eiim affequerentur, 
nihil pi f ter fudorem & inanera ani- 
ini farigationem Iiicratos,ab cjuslc* 
ilione dilce/fiffe. Sic qui Siotinita ha- 
ben videriqjdignus, qui hoc cogno- 
mc'itniu habere voluit, adeo quod 
voliiit a Iciplb impetravif, & cfficerc 
id quod obtabat valuit,uc liquido ju- 
rare aulim ncmlnemad hoctempus 
extitiffc, qui polht jurarehunc libel- 
luni a capite ad calccm ufqj totum,a 
fc non minus bcnc intelleaum quaui 
ledum, a’a/m. in Fpifl, 

jr; Tan, 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the Imagination of Seneca. 

T he Imagination of 5fwrf4 is fometimes as irregular as TtrtHlUan'n His impetuous Mo- 
tions carrying him into unknown Regions ^ where yet he walks with as great confidence 
and fccurity, as if he knew where he was, and whither he was tending. Whenever he 
makes large llcps, lieps in Figures, and exailly mcafur’d^ he fancies he is far advanc’d j whereas 
he imitates the Dancers, that always end where they begin. 

Wc ought to diltinguilh the Force and Beauty of Words, from the Force and Evidence of 
Reafons. There is dpubtlefs much Force, and fome Beauty in the Words of Seneca ; but very 
little Strength and Evidence in his Rcafons : By the Force of Imagination, he gives fuch a Turn 
to his Words, as moves, agitates, and perfwades by the Imprcffionthey make on us j but he fails 
to give that DiRinfrnefs and pure Light, which illuminates and perfwades by Evidence. His 
Conviftion depends on the Commotion he raifes, and the Plcafurchc fuggclls j but fuch as can 
read him fcdatcly and nndillurb’d, that can take heed of Surprize, and arc us’d to no other Con- 
viftion than that of Clearnefs and Evidence of Reafon, will not, 1 dare fay, be convinc’d by his 
Difeourfe. for, in Ihort, fo he talks handfomly, he is but little folicitous about what he fays j 
as if it were poffible a Man Ihould fpcak well, without knowing- what he fpeaks. And thus he 
commonly perfwades, without knowing how or why wc arc perfwaded j as if it were rcafona- 
ble to be convinc’d of any thing without a diltind Knowledge of it, and Examination of the 
Proofs that demonftrate it. 

What can be more llatfly than the Idea he give us of his Wife-man j and yet what at tlie bottom 
is more vain and fantallical? The Portraiture he draws of Plato ii too fine to be Natural j but 
’tis fuch Paint and Varnilh, he puts upon none but the unthinking fort of Men, and thofe that are 
Unacquainted with Nature. Cato was a Man, and fubjet to the Mifery of Men: ’Twas only a , 
Fancythathewasinvulnerablc,-or that when hewasftruck, he was nothuit: Hehad neitiMIhthe 
hardoefs of Adamant to be impenetrable to fron, nor the liability of Rocks to be unlhajton by the 
Floods, as Semca pretends. In a word, fa9 was not infenfible 4 as Stntc* himlelf is oblig’d to ac- 
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knowledge, when his Imagination is a little cool’d, and he reflets a little better on what he fays. 
Itamemnrefnt mult a m iUim ula conj,ciantHr, cum fit tmlU ftmrabthf, (momodo ^norundam * 
lafLm.neLgnMisfer,o : vn feemi adorn., ant cad, vclunfoteH, ftd ,ncornmU 

tro retandit : Lmadmodam frojdh in altum fiopHh marc frangnnt, nec tffi nHa fitv,t,a veftma tot ".tr. 
berati frtatUsofUntam : Itafafiemu ammns fohdns & td robow collegit^ ut tarn tutu. Jit dtb 

nuam Ula mu cxtul,. Sen. C. 5 - T rad. i^Hod in faptnum non cadn wjaria , . . , ^ 

But what> v^II he not grant that hts may become niiferable, when he acknowledges 

he is not infcnfibic to Pain ? No by no means ^ Pain can never affed him, nor the fear of it dif. 
quiet him : For histVi/e^fnan is Paramount to Fortune, and above the Malice of Men: and they 

arc incapable of giving him any Difturbance. r 

Jdfff; 7 f hoc vobis probatHrus^ fuh ijlo tot civitatum everfore mummenta tnemfu anetts Ubcjieri^ 
turrium altitHdinem CHminlt^ ac Utent thus foffis repern e reftdere^ & afiaturum edltijfimM arces ag^erern 
crefiere. At mdU machinarnema poffe reperirt^ bene fundatHtn animHin agitem. And lower : Non 
Babylonis tmtros ilU contulcris^ ejuos Alexander intravit mn Carthaginifi^ ant Nnmantid maenia una marm 
capta : non Capitoliurn artemve^ habent ifta hojlile vejligiutn. Cap. 6. 

Qnid tu pHtas tlim Jhlidtu tile Rex muUttudine telornm diem obfenraffet^ ulUm fagittam tn Solem iwo. 
diffe': lit coelejli a hmanas rnanns effugiknt^ & ab his ejui tempU dir aunt ^ aHtfirmlachra conjlant^ nihil 
dtvinitati nocetur-^ ita^uicejuid fie in fapientem^ proterve^ petnUnter^ fuperbe frnjlrd tentatHr, Cap. 4, 
Inter fra^orem templortm fuper Dcos fuos cadentinm nni homini pax fait. Cap. 5. 

Non ejl Ht dicas it a ut foles^ himc fapientem nojlrnm nnfejaam tnveniri, ♦ Non fingimns ijlndhumani in^ 
^enii vanurndciits^ necingentem imaginemrei fulfd concipimas : fedcjHalem confirmamns^ & exhibuimus 
& exhibehirnus. Ceterum hie tpfe M, Caro vereor ne f^ra nojirnm exemplar fit. Cap. 7. 

Fideor mihi intueri animam tuiirn incenfam^ & ejfervefcentcm : parat acclamare, Mac fimt qna an^ 
[fontatem praceptis vcflris detrahant. Ma^na promittitts,^ & ejita ne optari cjHidem nednm credi tof 
fnnt. And lower ; It a fnblato alte fuper cifio in eadem^ qna Cdteri,^ defeenditU mntatis rerum nominioHS'^ 
tale itaque aliqnid^ & in hoc effe fufpUor,^ quod prima fpecie pulchriim ataue magnificim efb^ necinjuii- 
ncc contHmeiiam accept urum ejfe fapientem. And lower : Ego vero fapiintem non imaginario honorc 
zerborum exornare conflitni.^ fed co loco ponere^ quo nulla perveniat injuria. 

Battering Rams, and other Engines of Wars, will (hake the Walls and Towers of the ftrongeft 
Garrilbns, and in time level them with the ^rth : But what Machines arc found fufficient to 
lhake tlie impregnable Mind of his Wife-man? Compare not with him the Wall of Babylon forc’d 
h'j Alexander i]ov thoCc of Carthage and Num anti a^ that one General overturn’d : Nor laftly,thc 
Capitol^ and the Citadel., which carry the marks of the prevailing Enemy. Arrows fhotagainfl: 
the Sun arc fnent in vain *, Sacrilcdgcs committed in the overthrow of Temples, and the Shrines 
of the Gods incited down, touch not the Divinity*, yet the Gods may be overwhelm’d in the 
ruiaes of their own Temples: But his Wife-man fliall never be opprefs’d ^ or rather, he may be 
opprclVd, but’tis impolliblc he fhould be hurt. 

But think not (fays Seneca) that the Wife-man 1 am piftuiing, is no where to be found. ’Tis 
no vain Fidionof ours, ridiculoully to exalt the Mind of Man: Tis not a Stalking Idea, with- 
out Realty and Truths no, the Original Cato tranfeends perhaps the Pidure that 1 make of 
him. 


But methinks, continues he, I perceive your Mind begins to kindle, and grow hot ^ and you 
arc ready to cry out, That ’tis the way to make our fclvcs contemptible, to promife things above 
the reach of Faith or Hope ^ and that the Stoicks only change the Names ot things, to (peak the 
fame I'l uths in a more lofty and lupcrcilious (train. But !ce how you are miitaken : For ’tis not 
our Dclign to dignific the Wife-man with the imaginary Honour of great and pompous Words y 
but to fet him in a place inacccllible to Injuries and AHronts. 

See here now Sencca\ weak Reafon is hurried away with an impetuous Imagination. JBut is it 
pofhblc for Men, under a continual feiifc of their Mifcrics and Infirmities, to (all intofuch pre- 
llimptiious and arrogant Notions? Can a reafonablc Man be j^rfwaded that Pain cannot toucli or 
huit him? Or could this All-wife, this Sclf-fufficicnt fimer without Difquiet, atleaftfome 
Moledation, I don’t fay the heinous Infults and Abufes of an enraged Rabble, Dragging, Strip- 
ping, Beating him j but the Stinging of a iilly Fly? What can be imagin’d more weak againft fo 
(hong and convincing Proofs of our own Experience, as this pretty Arguing of Seneca^ which 
yet is one of his belt Arguments? 

Falidius debet efj'e quod Udity eo quod Udttur : non elf autem fortior nequitia virtute : nonpoteP- ergo 
ladt Sapiens. Jnjuria in honos non tent at ur nift a malisy bonis inter je pax eP. i^od ft Udi mji tnfinnior 
non potefly mains autem bono infirmior ejfy ncc injuria bonis nif a difpari verenda ejj-y injuria in Sapient em 
nr urn non cadet. Cap. 7. 

That which hurts, lays he, mull be ftronger than that which is hurt : But Vice is not ftronger 
than Vertuc^ therefore the Wife-man cannot be hurt. To this we need only an(wcr, Either 
. that all Men are Sinners, and conlequently worthy of the Mifcry they fuffer, as Religion alTures 
us *, or that if Vice be not ftronger than Vertue, yet the Vicious may Ibractiines be more preva- 
i picurus Vertuous, as Experience manifefts. 

ait, Iniuri- Epicurus was in the right, in faying that Injuries mre fupportahle by a Wtfe-man-y but Sintca ccr- 
as tvicra- tainly in the wrong, to affirm, The Wife-man could not be injured. The Vertue of the Stoicks 
biles Hfc could never render them impregnable j lincc^tis not inconfiftcnt with true Vertue for a Man to 
no^imurV ^ i^lifcrable, and pitiable at the time of his fullering fomc Evil : St. Paul and the Primitive Chri- 
asnenciTc-/^'^ had doubtlcfs more Vertue than Cato and all the Stoicks y and yet they coafeis’d they were 

Mifcrable 
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Miferabic through the Pains theye^oPd; though they Happy through the Prolpeft of an 
Eternal Rettibution. 5/ tmum m hie vits miferMerts mnibHx^mimho 

favs Sr. Pxud. ’ 

■As’tis<70/)alonc, who through his Grace can give us a real, andafolid Vertue, fo’tisfrort 
t Him only we can receive the Fruition of a folid and real Happinefs; which yet he neither pro- 
mifes, nor gives us in this Life ; but in the other it muft be expired from his Jufticc, as the 
Kctbinpenfc of tlie Miferies we have undergone for the Love of him in this: We arc not as yet 
in poficfllon of that Peace and Repofe, which nothing can diRurb; even the Grace of our 
7.0^7) makes ns not fo Invincible, but it commonly leaves us to the Senfe and Feeling of our 
own Imbecility, both to certifie us there is nothing in the World but is capable of hurting us i 
and to teach us to fufer, with a modeft Patience and an humble Refignation, all the Iniuries 
wc receive ; and not with a faftnousand haughty Patience, like the Conftancy of Proud Prefum. 
j)t lions Cato. 

When Cato was ftruck on the Face, he was not troubl’d at it ; nor would he revenge or mr- 
don the Affront, but Dogmatically deny’d that he had receiv’d any. He would be thought iiifi 
nitely above thofe that ftruck him : ^ that his Patience was Pride and Arrogance, and afff onting 
and abuling thofe that injur d him : This Patience of his being a manifeft fign, that he look’d up- 
on his Enemies as Bcafts, with whom ’twas below him to be angry. And this Contempt of his 
Enemies, and great Efteem of liimfelf, is what calls the greatnefs of Courage; Matoriani- 
moj lays he, (Ipeaking of an Abule Giro had receiv’d,) Kona^novit.y tjuam ignoviffit, Howextra- 
yagant it is to confound Magnanimity with Pride, and feparating Patience from Humility, tojoyn 
It with an unfufferable Arrogance. And yet how feelingly does fuch E.xtravagancc Hatter the Va- 
nity of Man, who is never willing to ftoop and abafe hiinfelf? And how dangerous isir for Chri~ 
y?«Werpecially, to be inftrufledout of the Morality of an Author of fo little Judgment as Smea 
and yet of foftrong, fo lively, and fo impetuous an Imagination, as dazlcs, and giddies, and 
drags along the Readers, that have but little Strength of Mind, but great Propenlion to whatever 
indulges Concupifcence, and their Senfes ? 

Let Chriparrs rather learn from their Maftcr, that they arc liable to the Infults and Injuries of 
evil Men ; and that the Good are fometimes fubjeded to the Wicked, by the order of Providence. 
When one of the Officers of the High-Prieft gave our A Oi? 7) a box on the Ear ; tb;it IViJi-man 
of the Chrpant^ hc who was infinitely Wife, and whofc Power was as greatas his Wifdom 
confeffes that Servant was capable of hurting him : Hc is not vex’d at the Affront, nor docs he 
take CWs way of Revenge ; but pardons, asonethat was truly offended. Hc was able to revenge 
Hipfcif, and deftroy His Enemies ; but he rather fuflers with a modeft and an humble Patienre, 
offenlivcto none, not even to that Servant that had Injur’d Him. Whereas Cato cither could not 
ordurftnottakearcal Revenue of the Affront he had receiv’d, and therefore attempts an ima- 
ginary one, which ftruck In with his Vanity and his Pride. For he fwells and exalts his Mind as 
high as the Clouds; from vyhcncc hc looks down iiiiou Men below as little Flics ; and defpifes 
them as inlignificant Infers, incapable of offending him, and unworthy of his Indignation. This 
f^ifion^ is a Notion worthy of the Wife Cato : ’Tis this which gives him a grc.atncfs of Soul,- and .i 
conftancy of Courage, that equals him with the (iods, ’Tis this which makes him Invulnerable 
as fetting him above the Power and Malice of other Men. Alas, poor Cato ! Thon fancielb thy 
Vertue raifes thee above all things; whereas thy Wifdom is Folly, and thy Magnanimity abomi- 
nable before CO D -, whatever the Wife-men of the World may think of it. 

There are njiomfis Several kinds. Some fancy thcmfelvcs transform’d into Cods and lion ; 
others think they become andfwprwa; and fomc again perfwadc thcmfclves they arc in- 

dependent, and like the Cods. And yct whilft Men look upon thofe as Madmen, who are confi- 
dent of being chang’d into Cocks and Kings, they do not always think thofe fo, who lay their Ver- 
tue renders them independent, and equal to the Gods. The Rcafon whereof is, ' J hat to hc i cc- 
kon’d a Madman, ’tisnot enough to have Mad Thoughts; but ’tis moreover nquilitc that tlicfe 
Thoughts be takai for Vilioiis and Madnclfes by other Men. For Madmen never go for what 
th^ arc, amoig wladmcn that arc like them, but only among Rational Men ; as Wife-men never 
pafs for what they arc, in the Company of Madmen. Wherefore fiieh arc acknowledg’d for 
Madmen, who take themfelvcs for Cocksor Kings ; bccaufe no Man feesany reafon to believe ano- 
ther can be lb eafily chang’d into a Cock or a King : But ’tis not now-a-days that Men firit begin to 
think they can become as Gods It has been the belief of all Ages, and perhaps more of former 
than the latter ; fo probable has their Vanity always made that Opinion. They derive it from 
their firft Parents, for I make no doubt hut ddam and Ew were of the fame Seiiiiment, when 
they fubmitted to the Temptations of the Devil, upon the promilc he made them that tlicy fliould 
become likeGOD.- Eritis ficat DU. Even the Pureft and moft Illuminate Inrcllircntits were f) 
blinded by their Native Pride, as to believe they might grow Independent ; and thereupon form’d 
a Defign of ufurping the Throne of the ALMIG 77 7'r. Thus we need not wonder that Men, 
who have neither the Purity nor the Illumination of Angeh, fhould give thc mfelvcs np to be blin- 
ded antUeduc’d, by the motives of their Vanity. 
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nation i bccaufe wc arc not at all times fenfiblc of onr whole Depeadcncc. the 5<^/r/r 
threatned our firft Parents, laying, Unlefs yon catof thel-ruit, which 6 0 7>lias tbrbidden \c, 
yclhall be transform’d, oneintoaCvcF, and the other into an f/w, wc make no donlit toaiKim, 
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F. M A L E B H A. N c M E Gticermtig Book II. 

• '"'r Ik fSluaf;^ wh DiftemMr’d in th^cir Brain who affirm they are 

cithcrSS but bavc-no fuch Thoughts of thofe who alTure us that nothing hurt . 
km be- lull- tlicy a.c above Pain, is that the Hypocondnads are palpably deceiv d i and ’t.sbut 
J, cnin- tk Fves to have fcndhlc Proofs of their Dclufion. But when Cato affirms that he is not 
1,'? y’him t ucHrikcshim, aud that he is akve all the Injuries that can be done to him ^ he 
’n , m it or may affirm it with that Haughtinefs and Gravity, as makes it impoffible to be difco- 
vcrc(’ u’licthcr he is not aftually within what he appears to be without. And we areinclind 
to hciicvc liis Soul isunQiakcn, bccaufc his Body remains unmovable : For that the outward De- 
iioitincntofoiir Body is a Natural Indication of what happens inwardly to the Soul. Thus a bold 
I \ at when he lyes with a fit om!; allurancc, makes tlic mofl incredible things believ d *, the Con- 
ruleneo wdicrcwith he delivers them^ is a Proof that afiefts the Scnfbs, and conicQuently is a ve- 
ry powerful Motive to Perfwahon with tlicgreateft part of Men. There are then but few that 
look upon thc.s'o>;fit. or as hardy Lyers^ bccaiife they can have no fenfible Proof of 

what pallcs at the bottom of their Soul ^ and the Air of their Face is a very feniiblc Argument, 
which calily abufes them bcfidcs that, their Vanity inclines them to believe that Man s Mind is 
capable of that (JrcatncTs and Independence, which he boafls of. 

All which makes it evident, that there are few more dangerous Errors, or more ea(ie comma- 
jiitarcd, than thole the Books of abound with; becanfe they are Errors of a 111 btil and de- 
licate Nature, jiroportion’d to the Vanity of Man, and like that wherein the /^m7 engag'd our 
firll Parents. Hiey aic attir’d in thefe Books with mofl: fnmptiioiis and fpleiidid Habiliments, 
wliich make way for their Reception in mult Minds. Wherein entring, they feize, Run, and 
and blind them; but blind them with a Fafluous Rlindncfs, a Dadi?{^ Bliruinefs; aBlindncfs at- 
tended with qlimmcririgs of Light ; and not and C\di^if?oits Bjindnefs, that makes a 

Man feniiblc he is blind, and acknowledge it toothers. Lhe being llnick* with this Blindnefs of 
Pride makes us reckon our fclvcs the Ih/e and the Bold iVl^s ; and others alfo think us fo, and ad- 
mire us. So nothing is more contagious than this Blindnefs; wliillt the Vanity and Senlibility of 
Men, the Corruption of the Sciifcs and the Padions difpofe them to the defire of being llruck with 
it, and provokes them to flrikc others with it alfo. 

I am then of Opinion tharthcic is no Author more fit than Senee^^ to cxcmplific that contagi- 
ous Commniiication of a great many Men, who go hy the Name of the h?if and BoldH^its ; and 
to flicw flow (befe f]roi:g and vigorous Imaginations domineer over the Weak and Unenlightened 
INlinds ; not by the force and evidence of their Reafoiis, which arc the Productions of the Mind ; 
but by the I'urn, and lively way of Exprenion, which depend on the Strength of Imagi- 


nation. 

I know well enough that this Author’s Reputation is conlidcrablc in the World, and ’will be 
look’d upon as a lafh attempt to have treated him as a very Imaginative, and Injudicious Au- 
thor : But hwMS chieHy upon the Account of his Eftccni 1 have faid lb much of him here; not 
out of any hivy or ill Humour, but bctaufe the Eftimaiion he is in, will more fenfibly touch the 
J\find of the Reader, and more clofely apply it to the Conlidcraiion of the Errors 1 have at- 
tack’d. For wc fhould, as far as pofTiblc, bring the mofl Eminent lulhiiiccs, w' hen the things 
we fay arc important, it being fometimes an Honouring a Book, to Criti/icc upon it. But yet I 
am not the only Man that finds fault with the Writings of .SVmj, for to mention fomc Fa- 
mous Men of our owniAgc, ’tisnear lix hundred Ycvirs ago, that a mo*Judicious Author ob- 
1. InPhP there was little Exadnefs in hh Philo/ophy^ little Judgment and juRiec in hU Eloct/tiorj 

loiopliia Pis Reputation was rather the rcfult of the Heat, and indifercct Inclination of YoutJi, tliaii 
llecns! ' tbc Coiifent of I ,carncd and judicious Men, 

2 . v'dlcs Publickly to engage the grollcit and moft palpable Ei roi s, is labour loll, tlicrc being no conta- 
fum iiic) gion ill them. ’Twoiild be lidiculous toadvertife Men, that Elypoiofuhi.uk Peoj)le arc deceiv’d ; 
ingenio virihlcto all the World. But if thofe very Men, they have the grcatell Upiuion of, fhoulcl 
mi' ludi'* ^bartcc to be miftaken, ’tisa piece of fcrvice to adinonilh them, lell tlicy ibould imitate them in 
their Errors. Now ’tis plain that the Spirit of Scf:c(a is a Spirit of Pride and Vanity : And where- 
Si ah- as Pride, according to the Sci ipture, is the Originc of Sin ; Imtinui Pcccatt Sitpnka. Lhe Spirit 
( 111.1 con- of Scrtcca cannot be the Spirit ot the Gofpel ; nor his Morals be allied to the Alorals of our .V ri- 
0 y A*, the only true and folid Morals. 

clmuiiili True ’lis, that all the Notions of Sama are not falfe nor dangerous. And he may be read 
Priullto- with prolit by fuch as have an exadnefsof Thought, and arc acquainted with the Foundation of 
rum ('hr ijl I aN Morality. Good life has been made of him by Great Men, and I have no intent of blam- 
ruaoiiimiji^ thofe, who to accommodate thcmfclvcs to the Weaknefs of others, that had an exceflivc 
lommo’ drawn Arguments from bis Works whereby to clcfcndL the Aiorality of our 

barcnir. 1^0 RD.^ and oppugn the Enemies of thc^^Gofpcl with their own Weapons. 
iUiimiLid The Akoran has many good things in it, and fomc true Prophecies arc to be found in the Cen- 
lu. idp. 2 . tftrifs of Nojlradamns. The Alcoran is made ufc of, to oppofe the Religion of Mahomet ;*and Ac- 
jhadamuPs Prophecies may be of ufe to convince fomc Fantaftick and Vilionary People. But what 
is good in the AUoran can’t make it a good Book, nor can fomc true Explications in NoJlradamHs\ 
Centuries make him ever pafs for a Prophet ; neither can it be faid, tiut all who nuke ufe of tlick* 
Authors, approve tlicm, or have for them any real Eilccni. 


A Man 
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The Search after Truth. 


A Maa ought not to go a^t to overthrow what I have faid about Stnec.i„ by aUedeinc abun- 
dance ot (Rotations out of htm, which contain in them nothing but folid Truths and confonant 
to the Gofnel : For 1 grant many fuch are met with in that Author j and fo there arc in the Jlco. 
ran. and other mifchievous Books. Nor would he be Icfs to blame, who Ihould overwhelm me 
with the Authoii^ty of thole great Numbers, who have made ufeof Seneca, liiiceufemay be undo 
„f what we think an imperuncnt Book, provided thofe we fpcak to, judge otherwife of it than 

(iiir 


to inineintirely the»Y^flwof thcSmVIs we need only know one thing, which is liiffici- 
entfy rrov d by Experience, and by what we have already faid i which is, that we arc link’d and 
i.iltcii d to our pKly, our Relations, our Friends, our Prince, and our Country, by fuch tics as 
w e neither can break, nor could for fhamc endeavour it. Our Soul is united to our Body, and by 
our Body to all things ViHblc, by fo potent an Hand, that ’tis iinpolTiblc by our own force, to 
loofeii thc^nneaion; TisimpoiTiblcour Body Ihould be prick’d, but we mull benrick’dand 
luM't ourlclvcsj I^aufe the Rate ot Lifewearein, moft ncccllarily requires this Corrcrpoiidcncc 
between us, and the Body which we have. In like manner ’tis impoflible to hear our Iclves re- 
|iro.xli d and defpis’d, but we mult feel fonic difeontent thereupon ^ bccaufe COD having 
nude us tor fociablc converfe with other Men, has given us an Inclination for every thing, capa- 
ble to bind and cement us together ^ which Inclination, wc have not Itrength cnou»h of our 
fcl ves to overcome. ’Tis Extravagance to fiy that Pain does not hurt us ^ and that words of Con- 
tumely and Contempt arc not at all offenlivc to us, as being above fuch things as thefe : There is 
no getting above Aaim e, without being alliRcd by Grace { nor was there ever any Sioki whode- 
Ijus’d Glory and the ERccm of Men, through themeer Strength of his Mind. 

Men may indeed get the maRcry of their Pallions, by contrary Paflions : They may vanqiii/h 
their Fear or their Pain by Vain Glory I mean only that they may abRain from Flying or Coin- 
jilaiiiing, when feeing thcmfelvcs in thcmklR of a multitude, the defirc of Glory fiippons them 
and Rops thole motions in their Bodies which put them upon Flight; In this manner they may 
conquer them ; but this is no ConqucR or L^clivcrancc from their flavery ^ ’tis polhhly to change 
their .Mailer for fome time, or rather to put on a longer and an heavier chain : ’Tis to grow wile, 
happy, and tree only in appearance, but in reality to fuller an hard and cruel bondage. I he na- 
tural union a Man has Rill with his Body, may bcrclilted by that union he has with Mcii^ be- 
caufe Nature may be rcfiRcd by the Rrength of Nature. GO D may be refilled by tiic forces He 
himfelf Ripplics us with ^ but tfOD'eannot bcrclillcd by the Rrength of a Man’s own mindi 
Nature can t be pcrtcdly vanquilh’d but by Gmcc : becaufc G 0 D cannot, if 1 may be allow’d fo 
to fpeak, be overcome but by the fpecial auxiliaries of GOD himfelf. 

And thus that fo much celebrated and vaunted Divilion of all things, in iheh as dciwnd not on 
us, and fuch as wc ought not to depend on, is a Divilion that feems agreeable to Ucafon, but is 
not couliRcnt with this dilbrdcr’d Rate Sin has rc'dut’d us to. W c arc united to all the Ocatnres 
by the Order of (7 0 i) •, but we abfolutcly depend on them by the Diforders of Sin : So that be- 
ing inc^ablc of Happinefs, when in Pain or DiRurbance, we ought not to hope for Hapiiincls in 
this Lift, by imagining we have no Dependence iiixm thole things to which wcarc naturally tlaves. 
There is no polTibility of being happy, except by a lively Faith, and a lidid Hope f which gives 
us a fore-talc of the Enjoyment oi future Goods.) nor ot living up to the Rules of Vertiic, and 
overcoming Nature j unlcfs fupported by the Grace merited for us by Our L 0 R D and S A y /- 
OVR 'JESVS CHRIST. 


CHAP. V. 
Of MontagneV Book. 


M O NT AG Nt'% ERays may ferve as another inRance, to prove the Influence fome 
Imaginations have over others. For tliat Author has Rich a fort of a Fine and Debo- 
naireway, and gives fuch a lively and Natural Turn to his Thought, as ’tisalrnoR 
impoflible to read him, without being prejudic’d in his behalf i that his affeded Negligence a<l- 
mirably becomes him, and indears him to moR Men, without making him contemptible ; and his 
Arrogancy is that of a Gentleman, if we may lay fo, that makes him refpeded, and not dillikcd. 
That Air of Gentility and Gallantry, fuRain’d by fome Rock of Learning, works fo jirodigioully 
on the Mind, that a Man often admires him, and Rill yields to his Dccilioiis, w ithout daring to 
enquire into them, and Ibmetimcs without underRanding them. ’Tis not by the Rrength of his 
Rcalbns he perfwadcs y for Realbns are leldom alledg’d for what he advances, at IcaR fuch as have 
any force and folidity in them. And indeed he neither has any Principles whereon to bottom 
his Reafonings, nor any Method to make Dedudions from his Principles. A Touch of HiRoiy 
is no Argument i nor a little Story a DemonRration : A couple of Vci fes of Hvr.nr. or an 
Afophthe^m of Cleemenes or Cafar. are not fit to perfwade Reafonablc Men: And ycttlid'e h(l’.)s 
are nothing but a Contexture of feraps of Hiftory, little Relations, good Words, Dijhcbs and 
Apophthegm/. 


Afotnaf^ne 
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K M MR bran CHE Concerning B<JokII. 

fhoul'i not be lookM upoh in his fjjays asB Man that argues, bnt as onethatwritw 
foi liis i jivcrlion* whofc drift is the Plcafurc, and notthc Inftruaicm of his R^der: Aadif 
thofe that rend hii))“\veie only diverted by him, it muft be own d that Monta^exomd not do them 
fb much hai m. Put 'tis next to inii)oflible to forbear lovingthat which plcafes, and not to defire 
thofe Didics that are a;>rccable to the Palate. Nor can the Mind long be pleas’d with the read- 
of an Autlior, but it will take in its Sentiments, or at Icaft receive Ibme Xinfturc fiom them, 
v/hk h minujin^ with its Idea’s, makes them confus’d and obfeure. 

lint tis liot only dangerous to for Diverfion ^ by realbn that the Pleaiurc a 

’Ti cs ill him, infciilibly cngagcs him in his Opinions; but alfo, becaufe his Pleafureis moreerb 
miiiil than is imagin’d. For ’tis certain that this Pleafure arifes chiefly from Concupifccncc, 
and that it only feeds and ftrengthens the Paflions ; jdjts Author’s way of Writing being only 
lb taking, btcaific’tis fenfiblc and moving, and thatXt roufes our Paflions in an imperceptible 
iiiaimcr. 

It would not be time milbcnt to prove this in particular ; and, in general, that we are pleas’d 
with all the divers Stylos of Men, inccrly on the account of the fecrct Corruption of our Morals; 
but thi> is not the proper place for it*, and belidcsit would carry us too far from our purpofe, 
Hov\cver, if we but rcikft on the Conneftioa of our Idea’s and Paffions I formerly Ipokc or; as 
alfo upon what padl's within our fclves at the time of Our Reading fomc well wrote piece, we may 
ill fomc mcafurc difeover, that if wc love the SnhUme Stylc^ the noble and free Air offome Au- 
thors, ’tis bccaufcof our Vanity, and our PafTion for Greatnefs and Independency. And that 
the 1 cli/h wc find in that delicacy of f.jfewivatii Dtfconrfes^ is deriv’d from no other Fountain, than 
a fecrct Incbnntion for Softnefs and Pleafure. In a word, ’tis Scnfibility and not Realbn, a cer- 
tain Skill and Faculty for whatafTcfts the Senfes, and not for Truth, that makes fome Authors 
charm and ravilh us, even whether wc will or no. But to return to Montagm, 

I'hc Reafons why his gveateft Admirers fo much cry him up, tomefeems to be, that they 
thought him a Judicious Author, and far from the imputation of PeJamry^ as alfo one who was 
throughly acquainted with the nature and weaknefTes of the Mind. If I Ihould /hew then that 
with all his Gallantry, was as much a Pedam as many others ; and that he had a very 
imperteft Knowledge of the Mind; i fliall make it appear, that thofe who molt admire him, 
wcie notpci fwadcd by the Evidence ot his Reafons^ but were only brought over by the force ol 
his hnaqinatlon, 

1 he word Pceiint is very Equivocal; but life, if I miltakenot, and even Realbn, will have it 
lignific tho/c, who to make o/lcntation of their falfe Science, quote all forts of Authors, right or 
wrong; talk mccriy for talking fake, and to be admir’d by the Ignorant ; and without any Judg- 
ment or Diferetion, amafs together ^Apophthegms and Paflages of Hillory, to prove, or at Icafl pre- 
tend to prove things, that cannot be made out by any thing but Rcafon. 

Pedunt is oppos’d to Rational., and that which makes Pedants fb odious to Men of Senfe, is their 
being Irrational ; for fenfiblc Men, naturally loving to Rcafon, can’t endure the Converfation of 
tiiolc who realbn notar all. Pedants arc unah/e to rcafon, bccaufc their Mind is little, orelfcis 
taken up with Falfe Learning ; and they are unwilling to rcafon, as knowing they arc cftccm’d and 
admu* cl by fi^mc fort of People, more for their citing fomc pallagc of an Unknown or Ancient 
Author, than pretending to Argument and Reafbning. And thus their Vanity acquiefeing in the 
profpedt of the refpeft that’s paid to them, fixes them to the ftudy of uncommon, and out of the 
way Sciences, that attraft the Admiration of the Vulgar. 

Pedants therefore arc vain, and arrogant, of great Memory, and little Judgments: fuccefs- 
lul and ix)werrul in Citations, niisforcunate and weak in Reafons : Of a vigorous and capa- 
cious Imagination ; but dcfultory and difbrdcrlv, and unable to keep to any Accuracy and 
Exaftnefs. ' r j j 

Having thus clear’d the Notion of the word Pedant^ it will be no hard matter to prove yl/i?//- 
as m^h a Pedatu as molt others, in this fignification of it; which feems molt agreeable to 
Realbn and Cuftom. ror I fpcaknot here of the Pedant of the Long Robe^ it being not a P*eda- 
gogues Gown that only makes a Pedant. APomagne^ who had fuch an averfion to Pedantry^ 
I^flibly never wore a Gown; but ncvcrthclcfs could not divefl: himfclf of all his Impcrfc- 
etions. He has lal>our’d much for a Gentlemanlike way, but has taken no great pains forex- 
actnefsof Thoughts; or if he has, ’twas to very little purpofe. And fo he became a Genteel 
Pedant., or a Pedant oi a fpecia entirely new ; rather than a Rational, Judicious, and a Worthy 
Man. 

AEomapne''s Book contains fo evident Proofs of the Vanity and Arrogance of its Author, as may 
make it Icem an ufelefs Undertaking to ftand to remark them. For a Man mull needs Ik very 
conceited, that, like him, could imagine the World would be at the pains of reading fo large a 
Book, mcerly to gain fome acquaintance with its Author’s Humours. He muft ncccllarily diftin- 
guilh himfclf from the reft of the World, and look upon his own Perfon as the Miracle and Phtv- 
nix of Nature. 

All created Beings arc under an indifpcnfablc obligation of turning off tlic Minds of fich as 
would adore them, towards the only One, that deferves their Adoration: And Religion teach^ 
to fuller the Mind and Heart of Man, whom 6^0 £> created for himfclf, mbebulici 
tuus fum ^ up with loving and admiring us. When St.John ptx)ftratcd himfclf 

err. Deum before Angel of thcLO^D, the Angel forbad him, faying; Jam thy fellow Levant, and of 
wdora. tlsy Brethren: Wotfip GOD. None but the Devils, and fuch as partake of their Pride, arc 

plW'i’U 
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pleas’d with l»iog wor/hipp’d , To require therefore that otiiers/hould beafleded and taken un 
with our particulars, what is it but todeilre notonl^ to be worfliipp’d with an outward and appa- 
rent, but alfo with a real and inward worfliip? ’Tis to defire to be worlhipp’d even as GO D liim- 
fclf dclircs it, that i^ in Spirit and in Trifth. 

his Book purely to pidure himfclf, and reprefent his own Kumours and Incli- 
nations; as he acknowledges himfclf in the Advertifement to the Reader, inferted in all the Edi- 
tions, the Pianre of my ftlf^ fays he : I Am my felf the Subjtil of my Book. Which is found 

true enough by thofe that read him ; for there are few Chapters wherein he makes not forac Di- 
greflion to ulk of himfclf; and there arc even fome whole Chapters wherein he talks of nothing 
elfc. But if he wrote his Book racerly to dcfci ibe Himftlf he certainly Printed it, that his ow, 
CharaiUr might be rcAd in it. He thcretorc defir’d to be the Subjeft of the Thoughts and Attention 
of Men i though he fays there is no reafon a Man fhould employ his time upon fo frivolous and 
idle a Subjea. Which words make only for his Commendation : For if he thought it unreafoua- 
Lle for Men to fpend their time in reading his Book, he himfclf aded againll Common Sciifc in 
pub lilhingit. And fo we arc oblig’d to believe cither that he Thought not what he fvdy or did not 
what became him. 

But ’tis a plcafant Excufeof his Vanity, to fay he wrote only for his Friends and Relations; 
For, if fo, how chance there were publifli’d three Editions ? Was not one enough for all his 
Friends and Relations? Why did he make Additions to his Book in the laft Imprcllions, but no 
Rctradions; but that Fortune favour’d his Intentions? ladd^ fays he, but make no Corrtdiont, be- 
caafe trhen once a Alan hat made hie Book of publick rieht^ he hae^ in my Opinion.^ »o mere pretence or 
title to it. Let him fty vhat he can better in another, bnt let him not corrupt the IForks already fold. 
Of fuch as thefe ''tis folly to pierchafe any thin^ before they art dead : Let them think lon^ before they 
pMjh. Why are they in futh hajle ? My Book ts alwMs one and the fame. Hc then was l/illing tO 
publilh his Book for, and depolite it with the reft of the World, as well as to his Friends and Re- 
lations. But yet his Vanity had never been pardonable, if he had only turn’d and fix’d the Mind 
and Heart of his Friends and Relations on his Pidurc, fo long time as is naclTary to the reading 
of his Book. 


If ’tis a Fault for a Man to fpcak often of himfclf, ’tis Impudence, or rather a kipd of Sottilh- 
nefs to praife himfclf at every turn as Montagne docs ; This being not only to lin againll; Cbrijiian 
Humility, but alfo Ri^ht Reafon, 

Men are made for a‘ fociable Life, and to be form’d into Bodies, and Communities. But it mull 
beobferv’d. that every particular that makes a part of a Society, would not be thought the mca- 
neft part or it. And fo thofe who arc their own Encomiasts, exalting thcmfclvcs above the rclt, 
and looking upon others as the bottom-moft parts of their Society, and thcmfclvcs as the Top- 
moll and moll Honourable, alTume an Opinion of thcmfclvcs, that renders them odious, inllead 
of indcaring them to the Affoftioiis and Ellccm of tlic World. 

’Tis then a Vanity, and an indifcrcct and ridiculous Vanity in Afontagne, to talk fo much to bis 
own Advantage, on all occafions ; But ’fis a Vanity ftill more Extravagant in this Author to 
tranferibe his own imperfeftions : For if we well obferve him, we lhall find that moll of the 
Faults he difeovers of himfclf, arc futh as arc glory’d in by the World, by reafon of the Cor- 
ruption of the Age; That he freely attributes uich to Iiiral'clf, as can make him nafsfora/W 
lEit, or give him the Air of a Gentleman; and that with intent to be better credited when he 
fpcaks in his own Commendation,* he counterfeits a frank ConfcITion of his Irregularities. He lias 
reafon to fay, that The fetting too hi^h an Opinion of one’s felf, proceeds often from an c-jisally Arm. 
gam Temper. ’Tis always an infallible lign that a Man has an Opinion of himfclf; and indeed 
ASontagnt feems to me more arrogant and vain, in difcommeiiding than praifing himfclf ; it being 
an infuflierable Pride, to make his Vices the Motives to his Vanity, rather than to his Humiliatioii. 


Li-Cl.iy 


1 had rather fee a Man conceal his Crimes with Shame, than publifli them with Impndeme-, ami, 
in my Mind, we ought to have that Vrehrifian way of Gallantry in abhorrence, wherein Ahn- 
tagne publilbcs his Dcfccls. But let us examine the other Qualities of his Mind. 

If we would believe Momagne on his word, he would perfwade us that he was a Man of ISfo 
Retention', that hts Memory was treacherous, and fail’d him in everything: But that in his Judg- 
ment, there was no defedt. And yet Ihould wc credit the Portraiflurc he has drawn of his owu 
Mind, I mean his Book, wc Ihould be of a different Opinion. I could not, fiys he, receive an Or. ^•^•'-'•‘7 
der without my Table-book', and if I had an Oration to fpeak, that was conjicki ably long-minded, I mas 
forc’d to that vile and msferable nectjjity of learning it word for word by Hcatf, oihennfe Shad neither 
Prefence nor Ajfurance, for fear my Memory flioidd fiew me a flipper^ trick. Does a Man that toiild 
learn Mtmoriter, word for word lon^-windcd Difcourlcs, to give him fome Prcfeiicc and Allii- 
rance, fail more in his Memory than his Judgment ? And can wc believe Momagne when he fays, 

I am forc'd to call my Domeflick Servants by the Names of their Off ces, on heir Countiirs', it being the 
mojt diffcult thing to remember Names ; and if I fhould live long, I am verfraded I (Imld forget my 
own ? TTiat a plain Gentleman, who could retain by Heart, and wora for word, and with Allii- 
rance, long-winded Difcourlcs, Ihould have fuch a multitude of Servants, that he could not re- 


member their Names ! That a Man, wh» was Born and Bred in the midst of Fields and Tillage, who i-ti- cl . 
kept Bufinefs and Farms in hut Hands ; and who lays, To be tegardlefs of what lies at our Feet, of what ' 7 ' 
we have in otrr Hands, and of what molt nearfy. concerns the neceffiiies and itfe of Life, u a thing iiticrly 
intonffient with hie Maxim, Ihould forget the French Names 01 his Domellicks ! Could he be igiid- 
rant, ashelays, of themtSi part of our Coins in ufe, the differente of one Grain from aitotlnr, cither 
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i or Granary, unlcfs it were the moft manifea ; of the grofleft Trincipies of Agri- 

culture, which there’s hardly a Child but knows-, what uTe Leaven is of .nmakng Bread i and 
why Wine mutt llL fometime in the Fat, before it ferments , and jet has h.s Mmd ftor d with 
th/Names of the Philofophcrs and their Principles with thc^ s of Plato, hptcuutssAomj, 

the PlenHtn mil^.icuumoUeiHippMa^^ the Auxirnandci s hfimty 

of Nat me, l),r^eneP$ Ar, the Nurnhcrs and Symmetty of Pythagor as, the Infinite of Parmemdes,^ 
the Vfilty of Ahtfci^s’n iheWarer and Bre of JpoUodorHS the Parts of Anaxagoras the 

SlfcorA ami Friendflnp of Bnpcdodcs the fire of HeracUtns, &c A Man that m three or font Pa. 
ucsV his liook, quotes more thani?/'^ different with their Optmons: Who has fill d his 

Book with various Hprkal Pafyes^and many contus’d Apophthegms-, whom point ot Books, fays, 
fMof y and Poefy were his Excellency : Who contradifts himfclf every moment, and in the fame 
Chapter, and even in thefpeakinj^ of things he pretends to be belt acqimint^ with^ I mean the 
Qiialitiesof his Mind, fhould this Man boaft that his Judgment is better than his Memoty ^ 

We willconfcfi that Montaone \sasPxccllnit at Forget julncfs, ImCC alluie Us ot it, and 
would have us think fo nor Is this altogether contrary to Truth. But let us not believe him ou 
liis word^or for the Praifes that he gives himfelf ^ that he was a Man of great Senfe, and ot extra, 
ordinary Sagacity of Mind : For this might engage us in Error, and give too much Countenance to 
thofe falfe and dangerous Opinions, he puts off with a prefumptuous and dogmatical Ariogancc, 

which only confounds and blinds the feebler forts of Minds. • j -.i 

The other Encomium they beftow on Montagne,As, that he was perfeftly acquainted with the 
Mind of Man ; that he furvey’d it to the bottom, its Nature, and its Properties ; that he 
ffrong and weak fidcs of it^ and, in a word, all that could be known ot it. Let us fee if he dc- 
ferve tlicfc Praifes, and w hence it comes to pafs Men arc fo liberal on his behalt. „ , . , 

Tliofc who have read Mont ague, know well enough that he vyoiild fain pals toi a PyrrhomH, 
/.i.C/’.22 ^nd that he takes Pride in doubting of all things. The perfwafion of Certainty in any tkng, hys he, 
is a certain tejlimony of Folly, and extream Incertainty \ and there /f not a fuol jlur nndlcj\ ji ojopbua 
fort of Men, than the Phllodox of Plato: On the contrary, he cxtolls the that cxxellivc 

rate in the fame Chapter, that ’tis not to be doubted but he was of the fame Sea. necel- 

fary in the tinic he liv\l, to doubt of every thing, to pafs for a Man ot Parts and a Gentleman ', 
and the Qpality of a Bold Wit, which he pretended to, engag’d liim tartlicr in thele Opuuons. 
Now ’tis but fupi>oling him an Atadmick, to be able at one llrokc to manifcR him themoft ig- 
norant of all McfG not only in what relates to the Nature of the Mind, but in every thing cllc. 
For (ince there is an EHential difference between Knowing and Donhtwg, it ihe Acacienneksiay 
what they think \ when they alTiirc us, They know nothing, wc may toiielude they are the molt Ig- 


norant Perfims in the World. r n c t , 

But they arc not only the moft: Ignorant of all others*, but alfo thtFdofiynreiifonable Detenaeis 
of their Opinions : For they not o^nly re)cft what is moll certain, and univcrfally receiy d, to be 
thought the Bold Wits \ but by the fame Ilrengih of Imagination, love to talk m a Dccdivc Magi- 
llci ial llraiii, about the moH uncertain and improbable things in Nature. attords us a 

manifeft Iiiltanceof this Diftemper of Mind: And wc mnJl ncccflarily fay he was not 
norant of the Nature of an Humane Mind, but was in the grolfelt Errors upon that Subjedt, lup- 
poling he liad fad what he thonght of it, as he ought to have done. 

For what can wc fay of a Man that confounds the Mmd with Matter, that reports the nioit ex- 
travagant Opinions of the Pklofophers, about the Nature of ili« Soul, without dclpiling them*, 
and in a way that gives us to underftand he lik’d thofe belt, that were molt oppofite to Reafon : 
Who law no neccliity of the Immortality of our Souls *, who thinks it indifcoverable by Humane 
Reafon:, and who looks upon the Arguments that arc given for it, as Dreams, which the delire 
of it breeds in us : Somnia non docent is, fed optantis : Who finds fault with Men tor Icpaiating hom 
the Crowd of other Creatures, and diltinguifhing thcmfelves from Bealls, which he calls our fW- 
low Brethren and Companions who hclkVQS they lonver fe with, and nnderfland each other, andndUitle 
ns-, as wcdifionrfe and iindcrjl and one another, and Ungh at them-, who nukes a gi eater dijjct cnee 

tjvixt Man and A/an, than betwixt a Man and a fieafl : Who attributes even to Spiders, Dtlder.uion, 
Thought, and Convlnfmu And who after having maintain’d, tliat the Difpofition^ o f the Ilatmme Body, 
had no adviintatre over that of Beafts, readily embraces this Opinion. 1 hat tis not by our Reafon, 
onr DifLOirrfe, oar Sonl, we have the Afeendant over Beafts -, but on the account of our Beauty, the fine- 
nefs of aur Complettlon, and the excellent Dtfpofition of our Members, in compar I fon of whuh we OU^ht 
to give up our Intelligence, Prudence, and the reft, as trivial Accomplifhinenrs, o-c. Can any 
one fay that a Man who concludes with fuch the moft extravagant Opinions, as that T/j net by 
the DcdsffHons of Reafon, but our Arrogance and Obftinacy, that wc give our fcivcs the Preeminence above 
other Animals, had a very exadt Knowledge of the Mind of Man? Or can he think to convince 
others herein ? 

But wc Ihould do all Men J ufticc, and impartially declare what was the Charafter of Montange\ 
Mind. He had indeed but little A/emory, and ftill Ufs Judgment : But thefe two (^alitics put*^ to- 
gether, make not that accomplifti’d thing'Svhich generally goes by the Name of Finenef and Beau- 
ty of IVit or Parts. ’Tis the Beauty, the Vivacitys and the Extent of Imagination which are 
the In gredients of the Fine Wit. ’TU the glittering and not the folid Mind, that picafes the gc- 
ncralicy *, bccaufc they love what touches the, Senfes above that which inftruds their RcalbiK And 
tMUs taking the Fincuefs of Imaginadoa for the Finenefsof the Mind, wc may fiy, that AU.- 
tagne had a Mind Fine, and indeed extraordinary : His Idea’s arc falfe, but handfom. His Ex- 
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prcflions irregular bold, but taking: His difeourfes iU-fcarotfd, but well imagin'd. There 
appears tbroaghwt his Bo<^ the Charafter of an Original, that is infinitely plcafing. As great a 
as he is, ^e Copycris not difeern’d ^ hisftrong and bold Imagination giving nlwlns ihc 
turn of an Original, even to what was the moft ftol'n. To conclude, he has everything iiacf- 
fary either for i>]cafing us, or impoling on us : And, I think, lhavc fulficicntly flicwn, thm tis 
not by convincing their Reafon he gets into the Favour and Admiration of Men, but by turning 
their Mind by an cvcr-vidorious V ivacity of his imperious Imagination. 


CHAR VL 

L Of Witches in Imagination.^ and of Wolf-men. 11. The Con- 
clufion of the two fir^l Books. 

T he ftrangcfl: cflcft of the force of Imagination, is the immodcralc Fear of the Appari- 
tion of Spirits, Witchcraft, Spells, and Charms, Lycamhropes or IVolf-mcn^ and gene- 
rally of whatever is fuppos’d to depend on the Power of the Devil. 

There is nothing more terrible, or that frightens the Mind more, and makes deeper impref- i. 
fions in the Brain, than the Idea of an invifiblc Power, intent upon doing usmifehief, and to which ^7 
we can make no reliftance: Whatever Difoourfes raifethat Idea, arc attended to with drc:id/^7 , 
and ciiriofity : Now Men afTcfringall that's extraordinary, take a whimlical delight in rd.itin<» Witujr.. 
fiirpri? ing and prodigious Stories, of the Power and Malice of both to the fearing others 

and themfelves. And fo we need not wonder that Sotrerm and Witches are fo common in fomc 
Countries, where the belief of the is deeply rooted in the Mind: Where all the 

moll extravagant Relations of Witchirafts arc liften’d to as Authentic Hillories •, and where Mad- 
men and whofe Imagination has been diileinper’d through the rcciDl of thefe Stories, 

aifd the corruption of their Hearts, arc burnt for real Sorierets and il'itches. 

I know well enough I (hall incur the blame of a great many, for attril)uting the mofl: part of 
Witchcrafts to the power of Imagination,^ as knowing Men love to be fear'd and f\ ightned ^ that 
they arc angry with fuch as would difabiiie them, and arc like thofe imaginary lick People, who 
rcfpcflfully harken to, aud punftually execute the orders of Phyficia/n vvhoprogno/licatc direful 
accidents to them : For Siipcrfiitions arc not cafily either deftroy'd or oppos'd without findiiig a 
great number of Patrons and Defenders. And that Iiicliuatioa to u bliiiil-foKI Belief of all 
the Dreams and lilufioiis of Demorto^raphers is and upheld by the lame Caufc-, which 

makes the Superflitious ftifTand uiitraftablc, as it were cafic to dcmonltratc. However, this 
ought not to difeourage me from (hewing in a few words, how 1 believe fuch Opinions as thefe 
take footing. 

A Shepherd in his Cottage after Supper, gives his Wife and Children a Narrative of the adven- 
tures of the Witihes^sMath, And having liis Imagination moderately warm'd by the Vapours of 
ftroug In<]uors, and fancying he has been often an Afliltant at that imaginary Koidccvon^y faiU 
not to deliver himfclf in a maimer flrong and lively. His natural Eloquence, togcther^wiih the 
Difpoiltioii his whole Family is in, to hearken toaSubjeftfo new and terrible, mufl: doubtlcfs 
produce prodigious IinprciTions in weak Imaginations •, nor is it naturally poifiblc but his Wife and 
Children mufl: be difnuy'd, mull be afTeded and convinc’d t(rith what they hear him lay. ’Tis an 
Husband, 'tis a Father that fpeaks of what himfelf has been an Eye-wirnefs and Agejit: He is 
bclov’d and refpefted, and why fhould he not be believ’d ? The Shcpbnd repeats the fimc thing 
one day after an.;thcr ^ his Wife's and Children’s Imagination receive deeper and deeper IinprcU 
fions of it by degrees, till at lad it grows familiar ^ their Fears vanidi, but Convj.qion ftays I)C- 
hind ^ and at length Ciiriofity invites them to go to it themfelves. They anoint themfelves, and 
lay them down to llccp : This Difpofition ot Heart, gives an additional heat to their Imagina- * 
tion, and the Traces the Shepherd had imprinted on their Brain open, Jo as to make them fancy 
in their llccp all the Motions of the Ceremony he had deferib’d to them, prefent and real. They 
wake, and ask each other, and give a mutual Relation of what they fay. And thus they flrcng- 
then the Traces of their Vilion^ and he who has the ftrongdl Imagination, liaving the heft 
knack at perfwading the reft, fails not in a few Nights time, to Methodize the Imaginary Hiilo- 
rypf the S>MatL, Here now are your finilh’d Witches of the Shepherd's making -, and tlitfc in 
their turn will make many others, if having a ftrong and lively Imagination, they be not deterr’d 
by Fear from telling the like Stories. 

There have been known fuch hearty down-right Witches^ as made no fci iiplc to confefs to eve- 
ry body their goiag to the Sabbath*^ aud who were fo throughly convinc’d of it, that though feve- 
x^l Perfons watemd them, andalfur’d them they never ItiiT’d out of their Bed, yet have with- 
ftood their Tdtimony, and per filled in their own perfwafion. 

We all know that when Children hear Tales of Spirits, what frights they arc put into, and 
that they have not course to Itay without Light and Company : Bccaufe at that time their Brain 
receiving not the Inipreffions of any prefent Objefr, opens in thofe T races that aiv foi in'd in it by 
the Story, and that with fo much force, as frequently to fet before their Eyes, the Objefts rcptc- 
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fcntcd to them •, AndVetthefeStwcsarenottoldthcmasif they were true, nor fpoken in a man- 
ner denoting the Belief of them in the Speaker i and fometimes coldly and without the leaft con- 
tern. Whith may make it lefs to be admir’d, that a Man who believes he has been prelenc at the 
Wiifhei-^haih^ and confeqiicntly affirms it in a ferious tone, and with a look of ailbrance, 
iliould ealily to.ivince lihi i crpcdtul Auditory of all the circumftances he deferibes to them -, and 
thereby tranfiuit into their Imagination, Imprelllons, likethofe he was himfcif abus’d with. 

Men in fpeakin:;, en^,ravc in our Brain foch Imprcffions as they have themielves. When they 
are deej) thcyijioak in a way that makes a deep Imprellion upon others ; For they never fpeak, but 
they make them like themfdves in fomc thing or other. Children in their Mother’s Womb, have 
only the I’crccptions of their Mothers; and when brought into the World, imagine little more 
than what their Parents arc the caufeof; even the wifcll Men take their Meafures, rather firom 
the Imagination of others, that is, from Opinion and Cultom, than from the Rules ofReafbn. 
Thus in the places where Witchft arc burnt, we find great numbers of them, it being taken for 
granted, they are really what they were executed for ; and this Belief is ftrengthened by the Dif- 
courfes that arc made or them. Should they ceafe to punifli them, and treat them as Mad-folks, 
wc ihould fee in a little time no more iVitches ; becaufc thofe that are only imaginarily fo, which 
certainly make the grcatcll number, would return to fober Senfe again. 

’Tis certain that 7VKf deferve Death, and that the /wiij/Wy are not to be reputed al- 
together innocent : For generally they never fancy thetpfclvcs to htWitchts, without having their 
Heart difpos’d to go to the SM.uh^ and anointing their Bodies with fome Drug, to bring alwut 
their wicked Delign ; But by punilhiug all thefe Criminals without diftinftion, the common Per- 
fwaiion gatlicrs ftrength, the Jmaginury iViuhtt daily multiply, and a great many People deftroy 
their Lives and Souls together. Wherefore ’tis not without Reafon, fcveral of our Courts have 
left off punilhiug them ; lince which, there are found but few thatarc within their Jurifdiftion; 
and the Envy, Hatred, and Malice of the Wicked, cannot ufc that pretence to the Deftruftion of 
the Innocent. 


cf Wolf- The Apprchcnlion of or of Men, who imagine themielves transform’d Into Wolvet^ 

men. is a Fancy no lefs ridiculous. A Man by an extraordinary Sally of Imagination, falls into a fort of 
Madnefs, that makes him fancy he grows a fPi>//evcry Night. This Diforder of his Mind, dif- 
pofes him to the doing all the Adions that Wolves cither do, or he has heard of them. He leaps 
then out of his Houfc at Midnight, roams along the Streets, fellsupon fome Child he meets with, 
Wtes, tears, and miferably mifufes it. The Stupid and Superftitious People imagine this Fana- 
tick is really turn’d Wolf-, iKcaufc the wretch believes it himlelf, and has whifpcr’dit to fomc Per- 
fons, who cannot conceal the Secret. 


Were it an calic thing to form in the Brain fuch Imprcffions, as perfwade Men they are tranf- 
form’d into Wolves ; and could they run along the Streets and make all the havock thofe wretched 
Wolf-men do, without an entire fubvcrfion of their Brain (as ’tis an cali? matter for a Man to go 
to the Witihes-Salbaib, in his Bed, and without waking; thefe notable Stories of Men Metamor- 
phos’d into Wolves, would have no lefs effied than thofe that arc told of the FenJeivosts of Wisches ; 
and we Ihould have as many Wolf men as wc have Wiseatrds, But the perfwalion of being chang’d 
into a Wolf, fiippofes a fubverlion of Brain much harder to be efreded, than that Diforder of one, 
who only thought he went to the Midnight. Sabbath-, that is, of one, who fancy’d hefaw in the 
Night what was nott and who, when he waked, could not dillinguilh his Dreams from the Thoughts 
he had iif the Day-time. 

’Tis a very common thing for fomc Men to have fuch lively Dreams, as to remember every 
partiailarot them when they wake# though the fubjed of their Dream, has nothing in it very 
terrible ; and fo ’tis no hard matter for Men toperfwad? thcmfelves they have been at the Witches^ 
Sabbath ; fuKc to this no niorc is requir’d, than that their Brain preferve the footfteps in it. which 
were made by the Animal Spirits in their Sleep. 

The main Reafon way wc cannot take our Dreams for Realities, is, the Incoherence we End in 
our Dreams, with the things wc have done, when awake: For hereby wedifeover they arc only 
. Dreams. Now this is no Rule for the Sorcerer to judge by, that his Sabbath is a Dream ; for he 
never goes to the Sabbath but in the Night-time, and the Occurrences therein are incapable of 
having any Conncdion with the other Adions of the Day ; fo that ’tis Morally impoffiblc he (hoiild 
be made fenliblc of his Error by this Means. Nor is there 'any ncceffity, that the things fancy’d 
tobefeen by thefe pretended If’/ie/w at the Sabbath, Ihould have any Natural Order to one ano- 
ther ; fince they feem fo much the more real, as they are the more extravagant and confus’d iu 
^herence. Wherefore it makes enough for their Deception, that the Idea’s of thefe Sabbatic 
Ceremonies be lively and frightful ; as ’tis impoffiblc they ftould be otherwife, if it be confiJcf’d. 
that they rcprcfent things wholly new and extraordinary. 

But the Imagination mull be highly diftemper’d, before a Man can fancy himfcif a Cod a 
f IS the reafon the thing is no commoner ; though thefe Diforders 

ot Mind fometimes happen either through GOD’s punitive Jultice, as in the cafe of Nebuchtsdo- 
w/or, related m Scrtftnre, or by a natural overflowing of Melancholy in the Brain, whereof ma- 
ny Inftances arc to lx met with in the Books of Phyfidans. 

Thwgh I am fatisfy’d, that real ITiVcAw are extreamly rare, aqd that their is nothing 
but a Dream ; and tliat the Courts, which throw out the Indidments of Witchcraft, arochc molt 
equitable ; yet I doubt not but there may be Sorcerers, Charms, and Wlt(hcraft,.ixiA that GOD 
romeumes permin the Dtvil to exerdfe his Malice upon Men. |i|Dt we arc taught by holy Seri- 
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^»S'lof /^f^veKha^ch,.n'J,p,!„p, 

./, and (hut him m the from whence he (hall never cfcape till the end of the Worl.l 
that this IS the Srrom M.m, CHRIST hasdifinn’d andfnoil’ch and that the time is com'' 
vvlicii the Prince or the World is banifliM out of his Kiiic'dom *^omc. 

He reign’d till the Coming of omSJr lo VR , and lie icigns (fill, if any one will have it fo 
,,, thole places, where the Knowledgeot onr SAt'JoVR is not come. Buthchas noRiPhtoi’ 
Power over thole who me Regenerated in CUR IST. He cannot fo much as tempt 

tnem, unlclsby ^ J^s PcrmiOionj and it he permits it, ’tis that they may overcome him- ’Tis 
ihercfoic doing the £>m/ too much honour, to make fitch Hiftotics, as illiiftratc his Power as is 
done by our new Dtmomgr.ifhen ; lince thcle Hiftories render him formidable to weaker Mi?ltis 
Wco..shtto,lcl,*,kB™7,, as we dcrinCe f. aad trca,wS,2 ” o e ; 
lis his Power we Jionld only tear, Ins Judgments and his Wmb, we Ihoukl only dread, and 
never provoke him by the contempt of his Laws and his Gofiiel. He defems to be attended to, 
when he peaks himpt ^ and fo do Men when they fpeak of him. But ’tis ridiculous to be fright- 
ned and troubled when they fl>eak of the Power of the Devi!., our trouble is too great an homiur 
to our faemy, who loves to be refpeaed and tear d ^ and wc facrifice to his Pride; when wc pro- 
flratc and ab.ile our MniJ before him. ^ 

’ l is now time to put an end to tliis Second Book, and to remind you, by what has been faid il 
111 this and the Forc-going Book, That all the Thoiigbtsthc Soul has through the means of, or 
with dcpendance on the Body, are wholly for the Body j and are cither all falfc, orobfeure : 

Tlwt they are only inftrumental in muting us to fcnfibic Goods, and to whatever can procure ^ 
them, which Union engsigcs us in infinite Errors and cxceflivc iMilcrics; though we arc not al- 
ways fcnlible of thefc Miferies, no more than wc aie of the Errors that occalion them I eive 
here a remarkable liiftancc. ° 

The Union that wc hacl witli our Mothers in their Womb, which is the ftviaeft polfiblcto be 
had with Mankind, was the Caufc of two of thegreateft Evils, namely, Sif, anil Co„c»p,fctmc, 
whicli are the Original of all our Miferies. And yet for the forming of onr Body, it was ncccf- . 
fary that Union flioiild be fo clofc and ftrift as it is. 

This Union vvhichwasbiokenat our Hirth^ was fuccccdcd by another* whereby Children arc 
con-fociated to their Parents and their Nurfes. This fccond Union was not fo ftrift as the former 
and therefore did us not (b mucli mifehief ^ having only incliifd us to believe and imitate all that 
do and fay. ’1 is plain this fccond Union was farther nccellary, not as 
I I *9^niing^ but the preferving of our Body \ that wc might know all the things 
uieful or advantagious to it^ and might accommodate it to liich Motions as arc neccllarv to ob- 
tain them. ^ 

Laft of all, rtc Union which wc have at prefent with all Men, is unavoidably thccaiifeofa 
great deal ot Evil to us^ though it be notfoArait, as Joeing left neceiraiy to the Prefervatioa 
of our Body. ^ 

For ’tis upon the fcorc of this Union, welive by Opinion, that wc cftceni and love, wimt is 
citeem’d and lov d in the World, in Ipight of the Remorfc of our Confcicnccs and the true Idea’s 
thatwchave of things. Ifpeaknot hereof the Union wc have with the Mind of other Mon ; 
in ^half of which it may be faid, we receive inftruaioii from it: I fpeak only of the fenfiblc 
Union that is between our Imagination, and the Air, and Manner of thole that fpeak to us. Wc 
fee then how all the Thoughts wc have by the Dcpendance on the Body, arc falfc, and fo much 
the more dangerous to the S««/, as they arc the more x/ffrl to the Hody. 

Which being (b, let us try to rid our fclvcs by degrees of the Dclulions of our Senfe, of the 
V ilion and Chimera s of our Imagination, and of the Imprcdion made by other Men’s Imu !Z illations 
on our Mind. Let us carefully rejeft all the confus’d Idea’s we have contrafted through the I x-- 
pendance we are in to our Body \ and Ictus only admit the clear and evident Idea’s which the M iiul 
receives through Its nccellary Union with the Divine L,ogos^ or with Trey/rnl IVtfiom tvtJ I t nth 
as we (hall explain in the following Book, which treats 0/ the Voderjh^diig or I’mc Mml. 
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CHAP. I. 

I. Thought is only effential to the Mind. Senfation and Imagination are 
only the Modifications of it. II. We know not all the Modifications 
our Soul U capable of. III. They are different' from our Knowledge 
and our Love., nor are they always Conjcquences of them. 

T he Subjcft of this Third Book isfomcwhat dry and Wren: In which wc enquire 
into the Mind confider’d alone, and without any reference to the Body, in prder to 
difeoverthe Infirmities peculiar to it, and the Errors deriving only from it. The 
Senfes and Imagination arc exuberant and inexbaulliblc Sources of Error and Decep- 
tion : But the Mind ading by it ftlf, is not lb fubjeft to llraying and mifconduift. It was a diffi- 
cult thing to put an end to the two laftTreatifes ; and ’tis no lefs difficult to begin, this^ not that 
there is not enough to befaid on the Nature and Properties of the Mind j but Waufe weifnquirc 
not here fo much into its Properties, as its Weaknefles. ’Tis not therefore to be wonder’d, if 
this Traft is not fo large, nor difeovers fo many Errors as the two fore-going nor ought it to be 
complain’d of for being fomewhat Dry, Abftraft, and Applicative. For Tis impo-Tiblc in all 
Dilcourfes to move the Senfes and Imaginations of others •, nor ought it always to be done : A 
Subjeif of an abftraiSi Nature, in becoming Icnfiblc, commonly grows obfeure, and ’tis enough to 
be made intelligible : So that nothing is more unjuft, than the ufual Complaints of thofe, who 
would know every thing, and yet take pains for nothings who take pet, if you delire them to 
be attentive : who would ever be touch’d and mov’d, and have .their Senfes and thcir Paflions 
eternally gratify’d : But, wc confefs our fclvcs unable to give them Satisfaftion. Writers of 
and ^«*M»rt/,arc oblig’d to pleafe, and to procure Attention i but for us, it’s fu/Bcient if 
wc can inflruft, even thole that labour to ^ke themfelvcs attentive. 

The Errors of the Senfes and Imagination, proceed from tiie Nature and Conftitution of the 
Body i and arc expos’d to view, by confidcring what Dependency the Soul’s in to it : But the 
Errors of the Pure Underftanding cannot bedifcover’d, but by confidcring tlic Nature of the Mind 
it fclf, and of tlic Idea’s that arc neceflSry to its knowing Objeds, And therefore to penetrate 
into the Caufes of the Errors of the Pure Underftanding, Twill byicccflary to infill in this Boirfc, 
ontbcconfidcrationof thcNatureof the Mind, and of intelledmu Idea’s. 
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lo the firit place, I (hall treat of the AfmtL, conllder’d In its own Nature, without any Rela- 
tion to the Body, io which it is united. So that what I fliall fay on this point, will extend td 
pure Intelligences, and by llftngcr Reafon to what we call Pure Underftanding. For by the 
Word Pvt I mean only to defign that Faculty, the Mind has of knowing External 

Objecd, without tornnng Corporeal Images of them in the Jlrain, to reprefent them by. After 
whioli 1 lhall dilcourle of [htelle<ftual Idea’s, by means of w hich the Pure UntierflanJitif perceives 
Exteriour Objedls. 

1 am perfwaded no Man can doubt, after he has ferioufly thought on it, but the * Ejfence of '• 
the Mindcoulifts only in Thought, as the EOence of Matter t-onlifls only in fextenfion ; and tliat„_,JHj? 
according to the dilleient Modifications of Thoiight, the Mind one while IfdW/, and anothcr/^,4’/ H' 
while or lias many other particular Forms, as according to the dilTcrcnt Modifications»iv soui. 
of Extcnfion, Matter is Ibmetimes Water, fometimes Wood, anil fometimes Fire j or has abun--''’'*/^''”' 
dance of other particular Forms. , .mi imjgi- 

I only advertife thus much, that by the word Tl.ou^ht, I undcrftand not here the 
cular Modifications of jhc Soul, that is, this or that particular Thought, but Thought capable Modifa- 
of all Ibrts of Modifications, or of all Ibrts of Thoughts j as by Exteniian is not meant this or that ***** ’*• 

ExtcnlioaruWor/ywaie, forinflantc, but Extcnfion capable of all forts of Modifications, orof 
Figures : And this Comparifon would have no difficulty in it, but that wc have not fo clear an ^ / 

Idea of riiought as wc have of Extenlion ; for we only know Thought by InitrnAi Semimeut or man iLi 
Ceulcie/ice, -|- as I make out liereafte|| rvhch u 

1 am farther perfwaded, it is impoffible to conceive a Mind, without T/w/gh/ j though ’tiscafic^'(^!"”' 
enough to conceive one without Adual Imugimtioyt, and even without in like ^ 

manner, as ’tis impolliblc to conceive any Matter without Extenfion, though it be ealic to conccivcjepenJ .ill 
one that’s neither E.trtb nov Mettle, achher ftjuare not round, ami which likewife is not in Motion^ Mo.lifi- 
Hence we ought to conclude, that as there may be <i Portion of Af.nier, that is neither Earth nor “f" 
Mcttal, neither fquarc nor round, iior yet in Motion ^ fo there may be a A//W, that neither feels 
Heat nor Cold, neither Joy nor Sorrow ^ that Imagines nothing, and even Wills nothing •, fotliat pin If the 
all thefc Modifications at c not cllential to it. Thought therefore is only the Elfencc of the Mind, Pure tAm.t 
as Extcnfion only is the ElTence of Matter. cinii. 7 . 

bnt as Matter or Extcnfion, were it without /l/soW, would be altogether ufclcfs, and incapa- 
ble of tliat variety of Forms, for which it is created ^ and ’tis not conceivable that an Intelligent 
Being dclign’d to produce it in that manner ■, fo were a Mind or Thought without y'vlition. It is 
plain it would be wholly ufelcfs, fincethat Mind would have no tendency towaidsthcObjecls of 
its Perceptions j nor would it love Good, for which it was created; So that ’tis impoffible to be 
conceiv’d, that an Intelligent Being ffiould have produc’d it in fuch a condition. Notwithftan- 
ding, as Motion is not the Effience of Matter, fince it fuppbfcs Extcnfion ; fo Volition is not the 
Eirciice of the Mind, fince Volition fuppofes ^reeption. 

Thought therefore all alone, is what conllitutcs the E/fence of the Mind, and the different 
manners of Thinking, as Senfatton and Itnagmahon^ arc only the Modifications it is capable of^ 
but wherewith it is not always hiodify’d : But T'olition is a Property that always accompanies it, , 
whether in Conjun<aion with, or SeiMratlon from tlic Body; wliicli yet is not Elfential to it, 
fmcc it fupiwfes Thought, and ’tis poffible to conceive a Mind without Will^ as a Body without 
Motion. 

However the Poreer of Willing is infcparablc from the Mind, though it be not cffcntial to it ; as 
the Capacity of being mov'd is iufeparable from Matter, though it be not included in its Elfencc. 

For as it is impoffible to conceive any Matter that cannot be mov’d, lb ’tis imiioffiblc to conceive 
any Mind, that has not the Power of Willing, or is incapable of any Natural Inclination. But 
again, as Matter may be conceiv’d to cxift without any Motion, fo the Mind may be conceiv’d 
to exilt without any Impreffion of the Author of Nature towards Good, and confequcntly with- 
out Will, For the Will is nothing but the Jmprejfion of the yiuthor of Nature, rthith i.tiries ns to^ 
wards Good in general ; as WC have explain’d more at large, in the firll Chapter of the Firlb 
Book. • 

* What has been laid in that Trcatilc of the Senfes, and what we have now faid, of the Nature IL 

of the Mind,does not fuppofc wc know all the Modifications it is capable of : Wc arc far from mak- 
ing fuch like Suppofitions; believing on the contrary, that the Mind hasaCapacity of receiving 
an infinite fucceffion of diverfe Modifications, which tlu fame Mind knows nothing of. ihntour 

The Icalb portion ot Matter is capable of receiving a Figure of thfre, fix, ten, or of ten tliou- Soui is a 
fand Side4; allb a Circular, or Elliptic Figure, which may be confider’d as Figures of infinite t>ble of. 
Sides and Angles. The different Species or each of thefc Figures arc innumerable; Infinite arc 
Triangles of a different Species, and more ftill arc the Figures of four, fix, ten, or tea thoufand 
Sides, and of inhnite Polygenes. For a Circle, an E^^fis, and in general every regular or irre- 
gular Curvilin'd Fsgve, may bc confidcr’d as an infinite pofigone: An idUpfis, for inllancc, as an 
infinite but whofcSidesorAimlcs are unequal, being greater towards the little D/Wwe- 

•tr, than the great ; and fo of other inraiitc Polygenes, more compound and irregular. 

A plain piece of Wax therefore is capable of infinite, or rather infinitely infinite different 
Modification^ which no Mind can comprehend. What reafon is there then to imagine that the 
Soul, which is far more oobte tfiaa the Body, fhoold bc capable only of thofe Modifications (lie 
has already receiv’d ? 
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Had we never /V/r Plcjfiirc qr Pain, had we never Seen Light nor Colour ^ or had we been 
with rclpcct to all tliiiigs the Blind and Deaf arc, in regard m Sounds and^. Colours fliould 
we have had Re jf jn to conclude we were incapable of all the Senfations we have of Objefts? For 
tliefe Senfations iic only the Modifications of our Soul, as has been prov’d in the Book concer- 
ning the Senlcs. 

It ir.un !)c gi anted then, that the Capacity \hc Soul has of diflicrent Modifications, 

i> piobabJy greater than the Capacity it has of Conceiving, I would fay, that as the Mind can- 
uot cvhmh, or comprehend all the Figures Matter tan he falhionM in, lb it can’t comprehend 
all the lil’Hent Modifications polliblc tor the Almighty Hand of GOD to Mint the Soul into, 
rhoiiidi it knew as (lilHn6ly the Capacity of the Soul, as it knows that of Mattery which yet 
a cannot do, tor the Rcafons I fhall bring in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Part of this 
f^»ook. 

If the SoiiJ, whilft we are on Farth, receives but few Modifications, ’tis becaufe it is united 
to rlie P)ody,^and dqiends upon it. All her Scnfitions have reference to her Body, and as (he has 
not the Fiuition ot GOD, fo fho has none of thofc Modifications this Fruition Ihould produce, 

I lie Matter whereof our Body is compos’d, is capable hut of very few Modifications in our Life- 
time •, itcanuot be refolvM into Kan hand Va|xn)r, till after our Death ; It cannot at prefent be- 
come Air, Fire, Diamond, or Mcttal ^ it cannot giow round, fquarc, or triangular-, it muft 
iKccfiarily be Mefij, and have the Figure ot a Man, to the end the Soul may oe united to it. 
’1 is the lame cafe with our Soul : She mult neccffarily havft the Senfations of Heat, Cold, Co- 
lour, Light, Sounds, Odors, Tafts, and many other Modifications, to the end flic may continue 
united to her Body. All her Senfations arc fubfervient to the Prefervation of her Machine, 

I hey tiouhlc her, aiid dilmay her, if but the lead inward Spring chance to break or flakenj 
which ueccilanly lubjedtsthe Soul to her Body, as long as her Body is fiibjcft to Corruption. 
But when the Body fliall bccloatlul with Immortality, and we fhall no longer fear the Dillblu- 
tionol it paits •, 'lis reafonablc to believe the Soul fliall be no longer touch’d with thofe incommo- 
dious Senlations, which w'c feel againd our Will^ but with infinite others of a different kind, 
whereof we liavc at picfcnt no Idea •, which will cxxccd all that we can think, and will be worthy 
the Gtcatiiefs and Goodaefs of the GOD we fhall enjoy. 

’ 1 is therefore unrcafonablc for any one to think he fo throughly comprehends the Nature ot 
the Soul, as to be able to pronounce it incapable of any thing more than KnorrledgCj and Love. 
i his indeed might be inaintaiiul by thofc who attribute their Senfations to external Obiefts, or 
to their Body ^ and who would have their Paflions to be in their Hearts. For indeed if we rob 
the Soul of all Ikt Paflions and Senfations, all that we leave difcovcrable in her is, no more than 
a coiifcqucncc of Knowledge, or qt Love. But I cannot conceive how thofc who are retriev’d 
hoiii tnofe Delufions of the Senfes, can pcifwadc thcnifclvcs, that all our Senfations and our 
Paifions, arc nothing but knowledge and Love j 1 would fay, Species of confus’d Judgments the 
Soul pafles upon Obje^fs, with reference to the Body which Ihe Animates. I cannot conceive, 
how a Man cana/Jinn Light, Colours, Odors, and the like, to he judgments of the Soul^ for it 
icems to me on the contrary, that I dilFindly perceive Light, Colours, Smells, and the other Sen- 
lations, to be Modifications quite diflciciit from judgments. 

But let us make choice of more lively Senfations, and fuch as the Mind is moH taken up with , 
and fee what tliefe Perfons fay of Pain and Plcafure. They will have ihcfc Senfations, with fcvc- 
cqnfidcrablc ^ Authors, to be only the coafcquenccs or dependences of the Faculties we 
Aiuika. ^ we have of hrmrin^aiidlVIl/n/g and that Pain, for iiiltance, is only the Regret, the Oppofition, 
j Averfion the Will has, to what flic knows hurtful to the Body wdiich flic loves. Now to me 
this feems evidently to confound Pain with Sorrow ^ but fo tar is Pain from being a Confequcnce 
of the K now I rrJge of the>lAW, and the yiil ion of the ID//, that on the contrary it precedes them 
both. 

If you put, for example, a burning Coal in the Hand of a Man allcep, or that was warming 
his Hands behind him ^ I know not how it can be with any piobability aflirm’d, that this Man 
firftknew there happciul in his Hand feme Motioqj contrary to the good ConlFitution of 
his Body ^ that hereupon his Will oppos’d them ^ and that his Pain was the Confcqucucc of thit 
Knowledge of his Mind, and Oppolition of his Will. On the contrary, it is in my Opinion un- 
doubtcdly certain, that the firft thing this Man perceiv’d as foon as the Coal touch’d his Hand, 
vias Pain:, and that the Knowledge of the Mind, and Oppolition of the Will, vvcic only the 
Confcqucnccs of it, though they were truly the Caufe of the Sonow whkh J’uccccdcd the 
Pain, 

But there’s a vaft difference between this Pain and tlic Sorrow i' produces. Pain is tlic lirft 
thing the Soul is fenfible ofj it is not preceded by airy Knowledge, nor tan ever be agreeable 
and welcome of itfclf. Whereas Sorrow is thclall thing the Soul feds i it is ever picccdcvl 
with Knowledge, and is always pleafant of it fclf 1 his is evidently maiiifdt from the Plcafure 
that attends the Sorrow a Mairs aftedfeef with, at the direful Reprefentations ot the Theatre j 
for this Plcafure incrcafcs with the Sorrow but Plcafure never incrcafes with Pain. The Come- 
diansy who lludy the Art of Pleating, know well that they mult never lay the Stage in Blood i 
becaufe the fight, though of a fidtitious Murder, would be too Terrible to be Pleafant: But they 
arc not affaidot touching the Speftators with a deep Sorrow j becaufe Sorrow is ever agreea- 
ble, when there’s occafiou to be mov’d with it. I'lierc is then an Elfeiuial difference between. 

Sorrow 
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Sorrow and Pain ; and it can no wife be fiid. that Pain ic u . .l 

Mind, together with an Oppolition of the Will. Knowledge of the 

As to all the other ScnAitions. fech as are Smellc TTan. ■ 

of Men do not think they are the M(ilificrtion'of";S Joul' generality 

a,cdiffl.s’dupon theObjeasi or at Icaft that they al^c j«Jg<=thcy 
a Circle •, that is, arc united to the Soul, but are not the M^ifir-!?” ’ r •“ Square or 

their judging thus is, that this kind of Senfationsdo not m^ehSvw^^ and the Rcafou of 
the Evplication of the Errors of the Senfes. * Ihcwn in 

It ought then, I think, to be concluded. That we know nor ill n,. c ■ ■ . 

our Soul ; and that, belidcs tliofe which fee has by the Organs of 

becS on'.rMrf fois 

of tlioORbf ; ii being ninnifdf ,1a ,h “on Sj bo Sb oS'brSr f T ” 
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as 1 am alfer’d that no One has any Knowledge of his Soul’ hnr 1 1 Th 
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CHAP. II. 

I. The Mtnd being limited., cannot comprehend any thing of an infinite 

III. And efpectally of Herejies. IV. The Mind mu^ be fubmitted 
unto faith. ■' 

O then, that which we immediately difeover in the Thought of Man is iis lieinn Ii 

It f ‘^onMcratm may be drawn two very ini- n. m,A 

that fec^can ha\ c no diffin^ Know ledge of many things at once. For as a piece of Wax is inca ’ 
pable of admitting at the fame time a great number ol^ diflerent Figures ; fb the Soul is inc inab'lc ""'r'’''’''/. 
of knowing at the fame time a multitude of things. And .as again a piece of Wax cainot ijf.mre 7'S 
and round at the fame time but only femi-fquare and fe.ni-circular ^ and the more diSnt 
Figures it has the Icfs perfed and dilliua they will be v fo the Soul cannot perceive many thiSps 
atoncei and her Thoughts wi I be fo much more confus’d, as they arc more' numerous ' 

tail of all, as a piece of Wax, which had a thoufand Faces, and oncacb Faccadifibrent l-i- 

•'•y what Figure it was of : 

hi- thinlrc!!f”''^'’bV a Man has fucli a multitude of different rhoughts, that he fancies 

he thinks of nothing at all ^ which is cxemplity’d m thofe that fall into a Trance. The Animal 
Spirits irregularly turning in their Br.im,c.xcitc fuch a multitude of Traces, as not to open any one 
llrongly enough, ^produce any particular Senfation, or dillina Idea in the Mind; fei/iat tliclc 
ferlons perceive fo many things at once, that they have no dill ina I'crceptioii of any, and this 
makes tliem conclude tlicy have perceiv’d nothing. 

Not but that foinctimes Men fwoon away for want of Animal Spirits : But at that time the Soul 
having only Thoughts of Pure Intellc-aion, which leave no Traces in the Biaiii, we never rcmcm- 
^r them when wc come to our felvcs ^ and that makes ns believe we have thought of Nothing. 

1 his I have faid by the way, to feew it is a millakc to believe the Soul docs not always think, bc- 
taule Men fancy fomctimestlicy think not of any thing. 

Every one that reflefts but a little upon his own Thoughts, is experimentally convinc’d that the tr 
mind cannot apply it fclf to the confidcration of many things at once, md a [onion is unable to ihehmiu- 
infinite. And yet out of an unaccountable QtprUio.^ fucli aspire not ignorant ^ion of the 
Ot this, apply themfelves rather to the Contemplation of infinite Objeas, and of (.ijiellions that 
demand an infinite capacity of Mind, than to fuch as arc fuitedtotlic Kcdeh and Abilities of 
tneir mind. And a great many others, vyho would fain know all things, ftudy fo many Sciences - 

at once, as onlv confound the Undcrllanding and incapacitate it for any true Science at all. 

How many do we fee defirousof comprehending the Divifibility of Matter Ad inftmmm , and of 
knowing how ’tis pofliblc for a grain of Sand to contain fo many parts in it, as this Eaith, tho’ 
P™P®ttfonably leflcr. What a multitude of Qjicftions are form’d, never to be refolv’d upon 
thatfubjeftj and many otbdrs which include any thing of Infinity in them -, the Kefolutinn of 
* ’ E c which. 
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whiLh Men think to ftn-1 in their own Mind ? When yet, though they ftudy them till they 
fS; at lull, is only to be opinionated widt feme Error, or Extravagance or 

"^’Ti'secrtainlv n very PicaHint thin?, to fee Men deny the Divifibility of matter « i 
mci vbccaulh\hcvc iiinot toinpichend it, though they rightly comprehend the Demonftrau- 
?ms that liovc if, and this ar the fame time that they contefs it tmpoffible for the Mind of Man 
to comoKhend liilmity. lor the Arguments which Ihew matter to divifiblc to Infinity, are 
KmoT. ii: nvc,.I iln-i jue.e cvoraiiy fuch^ and they acknowledge it when they confider them with 
Anen on NoMvitl.llanding whicli, if they hear Objcaions propos’d, ryhich they cannot An- 
fwcT tl' r 'iind icemls liom tlic hvidcncc jult perceiv’d, and they begin to boggle at them. 
Thc^ .uc will. Illy lakcnun with the ObjeiUon which they cannot Anlwer i they invent fome 
fiivoloiis Dll! last ion to tlic Demonf rationsot infiiiitc Divilibility •, and conclude at laft they were 
deceiv’d ; and that all tiie Woild is in an Error. Hence they embrace the contrary Opuuon, 
and defend it by I'urgid Points (I'lmHa D/Z.i/.O and fiich kind of Extravagances ^eir Imagmauoa 
is fiirc to furnilh them withal- Now the rcafim of their Dclufions, is the want of being inwardly 
convinc’d, that the Mind of Manis Piniic ; and that there is no ncccflity ot comprehending the 
Divifibilii y of Maucr to iuriuity, in order to be pcrlwadcd ot it; Bccaufe all the Objcdtions that 
rcfjuirc the Conipicheiidiiig it tor tlicii Rcfolutioii, are fuch as tis inipofliblc mould be rc- 

*°^Would .Men only flick to fuch Qiidlions as tlicfc, we Ihould not have much rcafon to be con- 
cern’d at it : l or though tlierc may be fome that are prepollcfs’d with particular Errors, yet they 
arc Errors of little coiVlcquencc. And .is lor the rcll, they have not altogether loft their time, 
in tiilTiking on things they cannot comprehend : For at Icaft they are convinc d of the Weaknefs 
of their Mind. “ ’I'i's good f fays a very Judieioiis * Autlior) to tire and fatigue the Mind with fuch 


of Subtiltics, in order to tame its Prcfuinption, and to make it Icfs daring, ever to oppofe 
X'ble I iehts to the Truths propos’d to it by the Gofpel, under pretence it cannot com- 
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‘‘ prebend them, l or fnicc all the Ih ength of the Mind of Men is obli^ d to fall under the weight 
of the Icafl: Atom of Matter, and to acknowledge, it clearly fees, it is infinitely diviiiblc, with- 
out bciru' able to comprehend how ’tis pofliblc: Is this not vifibly to fin againif Realbn, to refufe 
to believe the wonderful Eflerts of the Alniiglitincfs of GO 1), (which is of it felt lucomprchcnli- 
blc,) for that very Kcafon that our Mind cannor comprehend them. 

1 he moff dangerous Efleft then produc'd by the Ignorance of, or rather Inadvertency to the 
limitation and Weaknefs of an Humane Mind; and confcqiiently to its Incapacity of compre- 
hending what any ways belongs to Infinity^ is/hyefic* There are to befeen, if 1 niiftakc not, 
in thefe days above any other', a great many Men, who form a peculiar Theology to themfclves j 
wWch has no other Foundation than their own Mind, and the Natural Weaknefs of their Rea- 
fon •, bccaufe even in Subjeds, not under the Jurifdi:Uon of Rcafon, they will not believe what 

tliey cannot comprehend. ^ .-rr 

The cannot comprehend the Myftcrics of the 7? ////ry and hicar/iMiort: And this fulli- 

(cs not oiilv to their cliEbciieving it, byt a]fo to their Ailirming of thofc that Believe it, in an 
Aiiogaiit and a Libertine way, that they arc born to bJavery. A can t conceive how 

'tis pofliblc for the Body of JESVS CtIRISl\ to be really prefent in the ot the 

at the fame time he is in Heaven-, and hence he thinks he has fufficient Rcafon to conclude 
it im|X)niblc, as if he pcrfcftly comprehended how far the Power of GO D could go. 

So a Man (hat's convinc’d of his own I iberty, if he falls to vvoi k, and heats his Head in endea- 
vouring to reconcile the Fore-knowledge of COD^ and his Deciecs witJi Libcuy, will poflibly 
fall into the Error of thole, who do not believe that Man is a lice Agent, lor being unable on 
one hand to conceive how the Providence and Fore-knowledge of C 0 J) can be compatible with 
the Liberty of Man^ and on the other, his refpedt for Religion, forbidding him to deny a Pro- 
vidence, he will think hirnfclf oblig’d to cafliirc Men of tlicir 1 rcedoni •, or not making fiiflicicnt 
Reflexion on the Weaknefs of hisMind,will fancy he is able to fathom the Myfterious wa}s GOD 
has of reconciling bis Decrees with our Liberty. 

But Herctkks ate not the only Men who want Attention to confider the Weaknefs of their 
Mind, and that give it too much Scope and Liberty of Judging of things, which it cannot attain 
to: This being the fault of moll Men, cfpeciaily of fome Drjmcs ot the later Ages. For uc 
may perhaps rcafonably fay, that fome of them fo frcriucntly iiTi[)loying Humane Rcafouing, to 

J ^rovc or explain the myflcrics above Rcafon, though it may I>c done with good Iniemion, jiH 
or the Defence of Religion againfl HcrctUh give fic<jucnt oicalion to the fame Hnctuki of 
adhering obllinatcly to their Errors, and treating the myllerics of faith as Humane Opiniojis. 

The Working and Agitation of the Mind, and the Subtiltics of the Scliool, arc nofitmcui;s 
to make Menfenfiblcot their own Weaknefs, and to infpirc them uith that Spirit of Submifiloa 
rcnuifitc to make them humbly refign to the Dccilionsof the Church. On the contrary, thcic 
Subtil and Humane Reafonings, may kindle a fccrct Pride in tiicir Heart, and difpofe them to im- 
ploy their Mind to evilpurpofe, by framing a Religion luitablc to its Capacity. And fo fai ai<: 
we from feeing convinc’d by Philofophic Arguments, and the Reading of Book^pu::^ 

ly Scholaftical, fo as to acknowledge and Condemn tlieir Errors ^ that on the contrary, we fmil 
them daily taking conftant occafion fit)m the Weaknefs of fome School-men’s Aiguings, to turn 
the moft Sacred myllerics of our Religion into jell and Raillery i which indeed are not cliablinfd 
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on any Rwfon, and Explications of Humaiic Derivation, but only on Authority of tlie Word of 
u 0 Z>, written orunwritten, that is tranfinitted down to us by way of Tradition. 

And indeed ’tis impoffible for Humane Rcaibn to make us comprehend, how one GOD h in 
1 hree Perfons : How the Body of our LORD can be really prefent in the Eitchdrii} j*and how 
’[is confiiicnt for Manto be free, whilft (70I> knows from all Eternity all that Man (hall do. 
1 be Reafons that are brought to prove and explain thefe things are fuch for tiic generality, as 
cuiivincc none but thofe who are willing to admit them without Examination j but look ridicu- 
lous and extravagant to Men minded to oppugn them, and that arc not fettled in the Belief of 
tlic Foundation of thefe myfterics. Nay, it may befaid, that the Objedions that arc form’d 
at^ainli the Principal Articles of our Faith, and cfpccially againll the myfterics of the / NJT P, 
arc fo ftrong, as cannot po(fiby admit of any clear, evident, and fatisfadlory Solution ; fuch I 
mean, as one way or other docs not (hock our weak and ftaggering Rcaibn ; Thefe myfterics be- 
ing, in truth, incomprehcnfiblc. 

1 he beft way of converting Htutkks^ is not then to accuftom them to the Excrcifcof Reafoii, 
by urging to them only uncertain Arguments, deduc’d from Fhilofophy, becaufc the Truths wc 
would inftruft them in, come not under the Scrutiuity of Rcaibn. Nor is it always convenient, 
to ulb Argvimcnt in Truths, that can be made out by Reajhn^ as well as Tmdition^ as the Immorta- 
lity the Soul, Original Sin, the ncccftity of Grace, thccorruption of Nature, and fomc others -, 
for learlcaft the Mind having once tailed the Evidence of Argument, upon thefe Queftions, will 
not acquiefee in thofe which arc only prov’d by Tradition. On the other hand, they (liould be 
taught to quit their own Rcafon, by making them fcnliblc of its Wcaknefs, its Limitation, and 
its Difproportiou to our myfterics j and when the Pride of their mind lhall be humbled and 
brought’down, it will be cafic.to introduce them into the Sentiments of the Church ■, by repre- 
fentingto them her Authority, or explaining to them the Tradition of all Ages, if they arc ca- 
pable of underftanding it. 

But whilft men arc continually calling of their Sight, from the Weaknefs and Limitation of 
their Mind, their Courage will be pulled up with an indifcrcct Prefumption they will beda/kd 
by an abulive Light, and blinded with the love of Glory i and fo Heretith will be continually 
Htrtticks: Philofophen obftinate and opinionated: And Men will never leave difputing ona.l 
things they can difpute on, as long as Difputation plcafcs them. 



CHAP. III. 

I. The Philofo^ers dijfi^ate or dtjfohe the force of their Alimf by applying 
it to Subjeds^ including too many Relations^ and depending on too many 
things j and by obferving no Metlyod in their Studies. 11. An Injlance 
taken from Ariftotle. III. That Geometricians on the contrary take a good 
Method in the Search of Truth: Efpecially thofe who make up of AIgebr;i, 
aftd Analyticks. IV. That their Method increafes the Jlrengtb of the 
Mind.^ and that Ariftotle’j Logick leffens it. V. Another Fault of Lear- 
ned Men. 

M en not only involve thcmfelves in a multitude of Errors, by being Inillcd widi i. 

ftions, partaking of Infinity, whilft their Mind is Finite;, but by ovcr-m.irchiiv>,thcii 
Mind which is but of a narrow Reach, with thofe of a vail Coiiiprchcnlion. ' 

It has been already faid. That as a piece of Wax was incapable of receiving maiiy pei(c\‘l .nul 
very diftind Figures, lb the Mind was incapable of receiving many dillinfl Ilka’s^ tli.it is, of iivu '<iu- 
perceiving many things diftinftly at the lame time. Whence ’tis calie to conclude, that wc .L '. 
fliould not apply our felvcs at firft to the finding out occult Truths, the Knovvledgc whfreot de- 
pends on tcomany things, fomc of which arc unknown to us, or not fo tamiliar .is they iliould 
L: For we ought to ftudy with order, and make what wc know dillinfrlv, lli viccablc to the 
Learning wcknow not, or whatwc know but confufcdly. And yet the moll [larc of thofe, wlio 
take to any St^y, trouble not thcmfelves fo much : They never make trial of their loi ccs, nor 
enter into thcmfelves to try how far the reach of their Mind will go : ’ Lis a fecret Vanity, and 
adifordcrly Dtfircof Knowledge, and not Reafon, which regulates their Studies: Tor uitlioiit 
confulting their Rcaibn, they undertake the fathoming the moft hidden and inknitablc d riiths, 
and the rciblving Qjieftions, which depend on fuch a multitude Relations, that the moft quick 
and piercing Mind would, to the dilcovcring their Truth with an ablblutc Certainty, icqiiirc 
feveral Ages, and infinite Experiments to build upon; „ • , . 

In Mtdtcint isA Morality, there arc a vaft many Qjieftions of this nature;, a)) the Sciences ot 
Bodies and their Qjialities^ as of Animals, Plants, Mcttals, and their Properties, arc (udi Scien- 
ces as can never be made fufficicntly evident, or certain V crpecially unlefsthey arc cultivatccl m 
iu another msumcT) than has been done , and the molt fiinplc and lealt compos are began vmiIi, 
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on which ihofc other depend. But Men of ffudy care not to be at the pams of a meth^icai 
Philofoohy : They are not agreed about the certainty of the Principles of •• They frank- 
’ Iv confefsthey know not tlic Nature of Bodies in general, nor tlicir Qjja titles. And yet they 
fancy thcnifclvcs able, for inflance, to account for Old Men’s growing and their 

Teeth h.comin’ aiicl fich like Queftions, whichdepend on fo many Caufes, as tis impofli, 

blctoeivc anv’ infallible Rcafon of them. For to this, ’tis ncceflary to know, wherein truly 
conlifl-s the V/iiircncfs of Haii^ in |jartitular ^ the Humours they are fed with*, the Strainers 
which n»c in t' ' to let thcle Humouis through^ the Conformation of the Root of the 
llair oi of i!ie Skin thev pif'' through*, and the dificrcncc of all thefc things, in a Young Man, 
and an i)Id ^ is nblblutely impofliblc, or at leaf!: cvtrcamly difficult to be known. 

iiiibiiicc, lias ]n'€tcndcd not to be ignorant of that adventitious Whitenefs in the 
Flail s of (Jld cMcii and has given Icvcral Rcalbns for it 'in fcvcral places of his Books. But be- 
(/th n ing the 6V;////z Kunre^ he has not flop! fhere; but penetrated much farther. He has moreover 
c/ m u> /^^(jifc'ovcr’d, (hat theCauie which tpnui Old Men’s Haiis white, was the fclf-famc with that which 
made fomc Mcj], and fonic H'uTcs, have one F.ye Blue, and the other of pother Colour. Thefe 
Lll). - <lu arc luS Woi ds : 'h i At) tf oi 'ivMt thx ¥ ^tUu MtUf eh* rfpisf o w 

r/ri:iei- This is vciy furpii/inL', but there is nothing un-iiitclligiblc to this Great Man^ 

t>nL vvho gives Rcafcns for liicli a ^ all number of things, in alinoft all parts of his Phyjics^ as the molt 
cnlightncd Men of this Age believe impenetrable^ which mull needs give good grounds fbr an 
Author’s flying, He was given us by 6'0/>, that we might be ignorant of nothing pollible to be 
known: ,'lrilloiclts (U SV Af J P K IT AS^ ntomAm cjtts Jntellcpus jht fims hnmam wtelkUh. 
{huire Lif:c (hdiptr de il-n^ niiod t^fc jnit ircMn\^ Cy- datits ?jobui Mvind Provident Ht non tpioremm 

poiliidhijih.'. A if, CCS oiigjit too to have laid, 1 hat y/ng/or/f was given us by Divine Prwidcnce, 
lor the inidciflaiiding what was impoiliblc to be undcrllood. F^ certainly, that Philofophcr 
teaches us, not only llic things that may be known, but (fince we mull believe him on his word, 
his Dortiiiie being the Soverti on Tiiith^ SVAIAiAFE RITAS) he teaches us likewile thofe 
things, which ’tis impoffible to know. 

Undoubtedly a Man innlt have a llrong Faith, thus to believe Anjlotlc^ when he only gives us 
Logical Rea Tons and explains the RfTccts of Nature, by the confus’d Notions of theSenfes; 
cTpeeially when he j)ollcivcly determines upon QucRions, which we cannot fee poffiblc for Men 
ever to rcfolvc. Yet Aujhtle takes particular care of admoniffiing us to belicvehim on his word : 
it being an uncoiurovcrtcd Axiom^ with this Author, That a Difctple a tohdieve: 

Fruc^ fometimes Difciplcs arc oblig’d to believe their Mafters: But their Faith fhoii Id reach 
no farther than to Fxpci iiiieiits, and mattcisof Fkncl. For, would they become true 
thcyourjit to examine their Maflcr’s Renjons^ and never receive them till they had difeover’d 
their I’.vidcnec by their oim. Itut to become a Peripatetn Philofophcr^ there is no more requi- 
lilc, than to T/uw, and to remember: .The* fame Cifpolition of Mind going to the reading 
that Philofophy^ as to the readinn, of an Ihjlory. lor Ihoulcl a Man take the iicedom of uling Ins 
Mind and his Rcafoii, lie niiilt not expert to grow any confidciablc Philofophcr. ynidnif t* 

fjULy^HOtHU- 

But the Rcafon why At/Jhih^ and a great many other Philofophcrs have pretended to know, 
what can never be known, is their not well diftinguilhing the dilferencc betwixt knowing, and 
knowing*, betwixt liaving a (’f>r(;;/and Lvuient Knowledge, and only ^Probable and oijlurc : 
And the Rcafon of their not having obferv’d that DiRindion, is their being taken up always with 
fubjectsof a greater Reach and Comjiichcnlion, tliaii their own Mind ^ fo that they have ufually 
Feen only fomc parts thereof, without being able to take them all in together ^ v\hich fu/Iiccs to 
the nifeovery ot many Probabilities, but not for the evident Difeovery of I ruth. Bclidcs which, , 
Vanity, being the Motive to their iecking Science, and Probabilities making more for their Fllecm 
among Men, than Truth it i'elf, as being more proportion’d to the ordinary Ratuve and ability of 
the Mind they ncgleded tofeareh for the neccnary means of augmciUing its Caivicily, and gi- 
ving it a greater Growth and tvomprchciRion ^ for which rcafon thcylu\c not been able to go 
to the Ixattoni of lYiitlis iliat lay any thing deep and coiiccard. 
in. The only have well difeover’d the narrow Capacity of the Mind at IcaR have 

/i’icCro taken fuch a Method in their Studies, as (hews they have a perfect Knowledge of it*, crpecially 
thofe who life Algebra and yhuilyucs'^ which Ficta and Dcs^Cnues have ic-eR ibliHi cl and pcifc- 
‘^f'-'d iu this Age. Which is herein apparent, that thefc ?den never attenqjtcd the Refolutioii of 
Ldnb of Dilliculiics vci y Compound, till after having moR clearly known the inoic Simple, which they 
hHtL\ depend on^ ihc'y never fix’d to the conlidcration of Crooked lines, as of Conick Sections, till 
they we perfed Mailers of common Geomaty. But what is pecuiiar to the A/iahJls^ is that, fee- 
ing their Alind incapable of Attention to many Figures at once, ajid unable to imagine of 
more than three Ihinenfiuas^ though there weie frequent ncccllity of conceiving fndh as had more \ 
r/fiyo i?r they made ufc of common Letters, that arc very familiar to us, to cxprels and abridge their 
(trcficjh of Idea’s. And thus the Mind being not confounded, or taken up with the Rcprcfcatation, it would 
th bc oblig’d to luakc, of a great many Figures, and an infinite number of Lines, can furvey at a lin- 
whatbtherwife was imi^offiblc to be feen: Forafmuch as the Mind can launch out lai' 
Lol^tA a/- thcr, and penetrate into a great many more things, when its Capacity is manag’d to the bcR ad- 
mwijhes it, vantage. 
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*So that all the Skill and Artifice there is in making the Mind dccpcr-fightcd, and more com- ^ 
laehcufive, confifts, as fhall be c.xplainM in another place, in a dexterous management of its v 
Strength and Capacity ^ and in not laying it out impertinentlv on things not ncceirary to tlie diC- ifv m} vUi 
coveryof the Truth it is in fearch of : Which is a thing well worthy to beobfervM. Tor this 
one thing makes it evident, that the ordinary Lp^nis arc more proper, to ftraiten the Capacity 
of the Mind, than enlarge it ^ it being vifiblc, that by imploying the Rules they give in the 
fmdtng out any Truth, the Capacity ot the Mind muft be taken up with them^ andfoit mud * 
have the Ids Liberty for attending to, and comprehending the whole extent of tlic fubjed it exa- 
mines. 

Tii maiiitcft enough then, from what hath been faid, that mod Men have made but little Re- 
flection on the Nature of the Mind, when they would imploy it in The Se.o eh of Truth , that they 
have not been tlirouglily convincM of its little Extent, and the ncccffity there is of Huslunding it 
w ell, and iiicrcafing it \ and that u’lis is one of the molt confidcrable Caufes of their Fa rors, and 
of their fo ilJ fuccefs in their Studies. 

This is not faid with Prefumption, tliat there were ever any who knew not their Mind was li- 
mited, and ftraitned in its Capacity and Comprchcnlion. T his doubtlcfs has been known, and 
is dill confefs'd by all the World. But the generality know it only eonfufcdly, and confel'sit no 
farther than Tecth-outwards : For the conduft they take in their Studies, gives the Lye fo their 
Confcfiion^ fincethey aft as if they truly believ’d their Mind was Infinite^ and are dcfiioiis of 
diving into things which depend on a great many Caufes, whereof they commonly know not 
any one. 

There is dill another Failing, very endornary with Studious Men ^ and that is their applying ^ 
to too many Sciences at once ^ fo that if they lludy fix hours .1 day, tlicy fometimes dudy lix dil- Amkr 
ferent tilings. ’Tis vifiblc, that this fault proceeds from the fame Caufc as the others I have been of 
fpcakingot. For there is great probability, that if thofe, who diidicd in this manner, knew 
evidently how difproportion’d it was to the Capacity of their Mind j and that it was more a\)t 
to fill it with Error and Confulion, than with true Science \ they would not let thcmfclvcs be 
tranfported with the difordcriy motives of their Paffion and Vanity: For indeed this is not the 
way to be fatisfy’d in our purfuits, but the mod ready means to know nothing at all. 


CHAP. IV, 

L The Mind cannot dvcell long upon ObjeHs that have no Relation to it^ 
or that include not fimething op Infinity in them. II. The Inconjtancyof the 
Will.^ U the Caufe of that want of AppH^^ntion.^ and confccjuently of Error. 

III. Our Senfations take ue> up more.^ than the Pure*Ideas of the /Mind: 

IV. Which h the Source of the Corruption of our Morals: V. And of the 
Ignorance of the Vulgar fort of Men. 

T .HE Mind of Man is not only fubjcfl to Error, for want of hciiijr, Infinite, or for Ijtiiip, (• 
of Icfs Extent than the Objeftsof its Conlidcration , as has been cxi»l,iinM in the two 
lalt Chapters : But bccaiife it is lnconft.ant, and nothing Kcfolutcin its Aftion ; and j’’.,''''' 
unable to keep the View fixt and Heady on the Objedt, long enough to examine all tlu;i)aitsj,;,, ,i'(./,.'’ 

of it. , , '^'•<1 

The better to conceive the Cauft of this Inconflancy and l,cviiy of the Mind, we- ninll know 
that the Will is the Direftrefs of its Adion ; that the Will applies it to tlic Ohieds wliidi it 
lovcsi and that the fame Will is it (elf in perpetual fluduatioii and difinictnde, wheicof I alligii 
this to be the Caufe. 7 o ■' ''y’K 

’Tis not to be doubted but COD is the Author of all things, and has made them only for"/ y'‘"f 
Himftlf, and that he draws the Heart of Man towards him, by a Natural and Invineibk- Im-'" ' 
prelTion, which he perpetually influences him withal. 

Tis impoflfible for GOD to have ir/7/’d that there (hould he any Will that did not love Him, 
or that lov’d Him lefs than any other Good, if there could be any other helidcs Hiiiili lf ; i; hciii;', 
impoflible for Him to ordain, that a Will (hould not love that which was liipicamly Anii.ihic, or 
(hould love that more which was lefs lovely. And'thus Natural l.ovi; mull needs carry us to 
GOD., as proceeding from GOD., and nothing being able to Hop the motion, i!icrcof, unlcn 
GO D^Himll'lf that imprcHes them. There is then no Will whatever, but neeeliarily follow; 
the motions of this Love. The Righteous and the Wicked, the lildfcd and the Damned, lov- 
GOD with this Love; and ’tis this Love, in one fenfe, that is the Caiifcot the Miferyof the 
latter. For this Natural (Love we have for GOD, being the fame thing with the Natui al lm|nc.lion, 
which carries us towards Good in general, towards inlinitc Sovcraigii Good ; ’(is immifcH that 
all Minds love GOD with this Love, fiucc there Is no other. that is the UnivcrLl, the Infinite, 
the Soveraiga Good. For, laftly, All Spirits, and even the Dheh, paflionauly dehtetobe ll ii 
° F f I'v. 
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py, and to noITefi the Soveraign Good •, and they defire it without Choice, Delil^tion, and 
Liberty, by tlic beat and iieceffity of their Nature. Being therefore made for C 0 D, for an In. 
finite Good for a Goocl that comprehends in Himfblf all Goods, the Natural Motion of our 
Heart can never Hop, till we arrive to the polTcffion of this Good- 

The Will then laI)onrin^ thus with a perpetual thirft, being tofs’d and agitated with Dcfircs, 
?/^ry/;,6«-Eagei nefs nnd KcHkfs longings for that Good it is not in Poircflion of, cannot but with much 
r W .UncaniursfiilKr the Mind to dwell any time upon Abftraft Truths, which don’t affW^it, and 
\hc \ytii u vvhich it judges incapable of making it Happy. It therefore polhes the Mind forward continu- 
f/' of other Objc^-h; and when in this hurry and agitation, communicated to it 
VV'/ni- Objeft that carries the Mark of Good, I mean that by approach- 

tMw[‘ nhi ijig the Soul, makes it fcnfiblc of fomc internal Delight or Satisfaftion,thca this Thirft of the Hc^rt 
rtywyc'ywm'jj/esaiicvv ^ thefe Defires, EagcrnefTcs, and Fervencies are rc-kindlcdj and the Mind oblig’d to 
them, fixes it fclf only on the Objed that either is or feems to be the caufe of them, to 
approximate it to the Soul, that regales and feeds upon it for fomc time. But the Emptinefs of 
the Creatures, being unable to fill the Infinite Capacity of the Heart of Man-^ thefe little Plca- 
furcs, inftcad of cxtiiiguifiniig its Thirlf, only provoke and inflame it, and give theSoulafoo- 
lifli and vain Hope of Ix^ing fatisfy’d in the multiplicity of Earthly Pleafures ^ which produces a far 
greater Inconftancy, and an inconceivable Levity in the Mind, which ought to make the Difeo- 
very to the Soul of all (hefc Goods. 

it’s true, when the Mind falls by chance upon an Objed of an Infinite Nature, or which in- 
cludes fomething great and mi^^hty in it, its unfettlcdnefs and carting about ccafes for fome time: 

- For finding that this Objed bears the badge and charadcr of that which the Soul defires, it dwells 
upon it, and clofcs in with it for a conlidcrablciimo : But this clofingand adhefion, or rather ob- 
Ifinacyof the Mind^ to examine Subjeds infinite, ortoovaft and unwcildy, is as ufelcfs to it, as 
that Levity, wherewith it conlidcrs thofc that arc propoition’d to its Capacity-, fince’tis too 
weak to accomplifh fo difficult nn F.ntcrprifc, and in vain it endeavours to effed it : That which 
nuift rcndci the Soul happy, is not, as 1 may fpcak, the Com prehen lion of an Infinite Objed 
( this flic is not capable ot j but the Love and Fruition of an Infinite Good, whereof the Will is 
capable, through the Motion of Love, continually imprefs’d on it by GOV Himfclf. 

Which being thus, we need not wonder at the Ignorance and Blihdncfs of Mankind^ bccaule 
their Mind being fubjeded to the Inconftancy and Levity of their Heart, which incaDacitate it 
Irom conlidcring any thing w ith a ftiious Application, is unable to penetrate into a uib)ed any 
whit perplex’d, and di/licnlr. For, inftioit, t lie Attention of the Mind is to intelligible Objeds, 
what a Heady View of the Eyes is to thofc of bight: And as a Man that can’t fix his Eyes on the 
Bodies that arc aI)OU^him, can never fee them w'cll enough to diftinguifli the differences of their 
Kaflpaits, and to difeover all the Relations thofc little parts have to one another: So a Man 
who cannot fix the Eye of his Mind uixm the things defir’d to be known, can never have a fuffici- 
ent Knowledge to diftinguifli nil the parts*, and to obferve all the Relations that may poflibly be 
between tlicmfelvcs, or tlicmfclvcs and other fubjeds. 

Yet it is cci tain that aH our Knowledge conlifls in a clear View of the Relations things Hand in 
to one another. So that when it happens, as in difficult Clucftions, that the Mind inuft furvey 
at one light a multiplicity ot Relations, that are between two things or more, it is plain, that if 
ithasnotconlidcr’d tlic/e things very attentively, or if it has but a confus’d Knowledge of them, 
it can never have a diftind Perception of their Relation, and confcciucntly cannot make any folid 
judgment of them. 

in. . One of the mainCaufes of our Mind s wanting Application for Abftrad "rruths, is our feeing 

vvhilft other things arc continually ofleting tlicmfelvcs to the Mind, that 
wii/^mcn-****^”^^**^** Thcgicat Attention of the Mind, brings home, as 1 may fay, tlie remote 

th» Idea's of the Objeds we confider. But it often fails out, that when a Man is very intent on A/c- 
iW/cjV lie is calily thiown olffromthcm, by {bmc accidental Scnlatioiis breaking 

in upon the Soul, which fit defer to it than thofc Idea's : For there needs no more than a little 
PIcafurc or Pain to do it. The Reafon whereof is, that Pleafuie and Pain, and all Senlations in 
genet al, are within the very Soul : They modific her, and touch her more to the quick, than 
Objeds of Pure Intclfo^ion, which though prefent to the Mind, neither touch 
3^311. And thus the Mind on one hand, being of a llraitned and narrow reach, 
r>oi>h and on the oth^r, unable to prevent feeling Pain, and all its other Seulaiions, has i ts Capacity 
fill’d up with them^ and fo cannot at one and the fame time, be /r////77f of any thing, and 
freely of other Obje^h that arc not fcnliblc: The Humming of a Hy, or of any othci little 
Animal, fiiopofing it communicated to the principal part of the Brain, and peicciv^d by the Soul, 
is capable (do what we can) of interrupting our Conlideratiou of very Abllrad and Sublime 
Troths i bccaufc no Abftrad Idea’s modific the Soul ^ whereas all Senlations do. 
fluhu Stupidity and Droufinels of the Mind, in regard of the moft Funda- 

tie Sourcf Hicntal Tfuths of Chriftian Morality j which Men know only in a Speculative and Fiuitlcfs m.in- 
of the Coronet j without the Grace of JESVS All the World knows there is a GO D ajid 

is to be ferv’d and worlhipp'd. But who is it, that fci vesand worfhips him witli- 
out the Divine Grace, which alone gives us a rclilh of Delight and PIcafurc, in thefe Dutic.? 
There arc but very few that do not pcrcciTc^ic Emptinefs, and Inconftancy of Earthly Cfoods, 
and that arc n« convinc’d with an* Abftrad, though moft certain and evident Couvidiou, that 
they arc mdcfcrving of our Cares and Application. But where arc thofc, who dcfjfifc thefe 

Goods 
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Ck>od5»nthc*f and deny their Pains and Application to acquire them? ’Tisonly they 

that perceive fomcBilterncfi and Diftaftc in the Injoyraentof them, orthatGracchasmadcfcn- 
l h!c to Spirinisl hyan inward Delegation, affix’d to them by GOD., ’tis thelc only 
who vaiiquilh the Imprc/Tions of Scufeaiidthc Strugglings of Concupifccncc : A View of the 
M I I’d alone can never make us rclift, them as wcfhoukt do; but befidcs that View, there mull be 
i tiitain Senfadonof the Heart; That Intellectual Light all alone is, if you plcafc, the SMffd- 
r;t (tr.tcc, which m;Aes only for our Condemnation, w hich acquaints us with our own Wcaknefi, 
r.d of our Duty of flying by Prayer to Him, who is our Strength : But the Seniation of the 
Heart, is a Lively and Operative Grace. ’Tis tliis which touches us inward, which fills us, and 
; eifwades tlic Heart, and without it there is no body that couliders with the Heart : Nemo eft fti 
\(o^itti corJe. All the moll certain Truths of Morality lye conceal’d in the folds and doubles, 
ync! fccrct corners of the Mind, and as long as they' continue there, are barren and inaftive; 
li n e the Soul has no rclifh of them : But tlic Pleafuics of the Senfes dwell nearer to the Soul ; 
ind liiice llic cannot be infcnliblc to, or out of love with * her Pleafurc, ’tis- impolfible to difen- * Kavwij 
g i .c her fclf from the Earth, and to -(- get rid of the Charms and Dclulions of her Senfes, by her * 
o\vii Strength and Abilities. 

! deny not however but the Righteous, whofe Heart has been already vigoroully turn’d lo-hae re- 
wards GOD, by a preventing Dcleftation, may without that particular Grace perform fomc/«r(riyr 4'.- 
Meritorious Adions, and relinT the Motions of Concupifccncc. There arc thofc wlio arc coura- 
gious and conlfant in the l aw of GO D, by the llrcngth of their Faith, by the care they have to ■. 

deprive thcmfclvcs of Scniibic Goods-, and by the contempt and dillike of every thing that C!iag,^/j,„c 
oivethem any tcmptation:Thcrcarcfiichasad for the moll part without the tallc of Indeliberate lo-.f ,m- 
or Preventing Pleafurc: Tliat folc Joy, ilicy find in ading according to the Will of h 001 be lun/;, 

the only Pleafurc they talle; and that Pleafurc fufliccs to make them perfevcie in their Hate, and 
to confirm the Difpofition of their Heart ; fhofe who arc Novice Converts, have generally need 
of an Indeliberate, or Preventing Pleafurc, to Uilinianglc them from Scniibic Goods, to which him/ iovr. 
they arc faflened by other Preventing, and Indeliberate Plcafurcs. Sorrow and Remorfc of 
their Gonlcienoes, are not Ibflkient for this purpofc ; and as yet they taflc no joy : But the Jult 
can live by Faith, and that in Indigence ; and 'tis likewife in this Ellatc they merit moll ; Foraf- 
much as Men being Rcafonablc Creatures, COD will be lov’d by them with a Love of Choice, 
and not with a Love of Inllind, or an Indeliberate Love, like that wherewith wc love Scniibic 
things, without knowing they be Good, otherwife than from the Pleafurc we receive in them. Not- 
withllanding, moll Men having but little Faith, and yet conllant opprluniticsof tailing Plca- 
furcs, cannot long preferve their Eledivc Love for GO D, againll their Natural Love for fcnli- 
ble Goods, unlefs the Delcdation of Grace fupport them againll the ElTorts of Pleafurc. for 
the Delcdation of Grace produces, preferves, and augments Charity, as Scniibic Plcafurcs 


Cupidity. 

It is apparent enough from what has been faid, that Men being ncvci free from fomc PalTion, 
or fomc plcafant or troublefomc Senfations, have their Capacity and Extent of Mind much taken 
up ; and when they would imploy the remainder of itsCapeity in examining any Truth, they 
arc frequently diverted by fome new Senfations through the dillike they take to that Excrcife, 
and the Inconllancy of the Will, which tollcsand bandies the Mind from Objed to Objed, with- 
out letting it Ibnd itill. So that unlefs wc have liabitiiatcd oiir fclves from our Youth to the con- 
(lucring all thefe Oppofitions, as 1 have explain’d in the Second Part, wc find our fclycs at 
lall incapable of piercing into any thing that’s fomewhat difficult, ajid demands fomething of 




Application. 

Hence wc are to conclude, Thatall Sciences, and cfpccially fuch as include Qiicllinns very hard 
to be clear’d up, and explain’d, abound with an infinite number of Eirois: And that wc ought 
to have in fufpicion thofc bulky Volumes we fee daily compos’d on Meditme, Vbyfics, and Mora- 
lity ; and cfpccially on the particular Qiicllions of thofc Sciences, which arc much more conijilcx 
than the general. Wc Ihould jndg^o thefe Books to have fo much Icfs worth in them, as they 
are better entertain’d by the common fort of Men; I mean thole, who arc little capable of Aji- 
plication, and know not how to fet their Mind to work; bccaufc when an Opinion is cry’d up, 
and applauded by the People, in a matter difficult to be made out, ’tis an infallible fign of its be- 
ing falfc, and founded only on the delulivc Notions of Senfe, or fome talfc Lights of thclina- 

^'^Ncmthelefs ’tis not impoffiblc for one Man todifeover a great number of Truths, that vvcic 
conceal’d from Ages pall ; fuppofing this Perfon to have no lack of Parts, and who being iu Kc- 
tiremenf as remote as poffiblc from every thing that might diltrad his I'lionghK, applies hiiii- 
felf ferioufly to the feeking Truth ; Which makes thofe appear none of the moll leafouablcMcn, 
who defpife Mr. Des-Cartes'i Philofophy, without knowing it ; for this only Rcafon, that it feems 
next to impoflible for a lingle Man; to have found out Truth, in things fo deep and conceal das 
thofe of l^turc- But did they know the way of Life, that Philofophcr cbole; tlic means he 
imnlov’d in his Studies to prevent the Capacity his Mind’s being fliar’d by other Obje^s, than 
thofe he meant to difeover the Truth of: The dillindlncfs of his Idea s on which he cllablilli u 
h\% Philofophy : And generally all the advantages he had above the Ancients, by ibc New pijco- 
veries" they would certainly receive a more ftroi^ and rcalbnablc Prejudice on his behalf, than 

that of Antiquity, which gives PUto, Arifiotlt, ana diverfe others their Autboiity. 


And 
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And vet I would not advifc them to ground only on this Pre 
Cmcs a Great Min, and his goocl ^caufc of i 

faid for it. Afo»jlciir Des-Cartti was a Man like us, rubjeft to , 
othc. s. Not any one of his Works, without even excepting hi 
flcr and Earneftot rhe wc.iknefsof an Humane Mind. Whereto 
for what he teael-es ^ hut read him according to his own Advice, 
whether he is not dctciv’d, and believing nothing that he fays, v 
own Evidence, and the fecrct Ueproots of our Reafon. For, in 

truly, but what it evidently perceives. . • • . 

We h.ivc flicwa in the preceding Chapters that our Mind is not inhnite, that it is, on the con- 
tniy, of but a very inditterent Capacity; and has that Capacity ufually fill’d with the Senfi. 
lions of tlic Soul ; And,laftly, that the Mind receiving its diredion from the Will, cannot Readily 
fix its view upon any Objeft, without bring fnddenly thrown off by the Will’s Fluftuation and 
Inconflancy. ’ l is moft certain that thefe things arc the moft general Caufes of our Erron ; and 
1 might Ray here to make them more evident in particular: But what has been already faid, will 
be cnougli, with fucli as arc capable of Attention, to give them to underRand the weaknefs of 
the Hmnanc Mind ; I (hall treat more at large in the Fourth and Fifth Book, of the Errors that 
arc owing to our Natural Inclinations, and our Paflions ; of which wc have now faid fomething 
ia this Chapter. 


judicc, and to believe Mr. Dr„ 
advantagious things that may be 
Error and lllufion, no Icfs than 
s Ctmitry^ but bears the Chara- 
re we ought not to take his word 
, with Precaution, by examiniiij 
without being oblig’d to it by itj 
a word, the Mind knows nothinx 


The SECOND PART: 

Concerning 

The Pure U N D E RST/I N D TNG. 

Ot the Nature of Idea’s. 


CHAP. 1. 

’ I. What h meant by Ideas. That they really and are necejfary to our 
Perceiving all material Objefts. A Particularization of all the ways 
fojfible for to perceive External Obje^s. 

T Suppofe that every one will grant, that wc perceive not the Objefts that are without us tm- 
if ht u I of thcinfelvcs. Wc fee the 5’////, the and infinite other Objefts without 

nii-am h JL autl it is not probable that tlic Soul goes out of the Body, and fetches a walk, as I may 
jjfisjhtt (ay, about the Hccivcns to contemplate all the Objefts therein. 

they really ^ therefore by themfelvcs ^ and the immediate Objeft of the Mind, when it bc- 

holds the S/fw, for example, is not the S//;/, but fomething intimately united to the Soul ^ and the 
ry to our faiuc thing which I call an AVfj. So that by the Term Mv?, I mean nothing but that Objeft which 
Pereetiwg is immediate, or next to the Soul in its Tcrccption of any thilg. 

It ought' to be well obfcrvTl, That in order to the Mind’s perceiving any Objeft, it is ahfoliuc- 
ly accefihry the Idea of that Objeft be aftually prcfciit toit^ which is lb certain as not polTiblc to 
be doubted of. But it is not nccdlary there flioukl be any thing without like to that Idea : For it 
often happens that wc perceive things which don't cxiil, and vyhich n^er were in Nature. And 
fo a Man has frequently in his Mind real Idea’s of things that never were. When a Man, for In- 
Ilancc, imagines a golden Mountain, it isindifpenfibly neceffary the Idea of that Mountain (hould 
be really prefent to his Mind. When a Frantick, or a Man in a Fever, or Alkcp, fees fome ter- 
rible Animal before his Eyes *, it is certain that the Idea of that Animal really exilts. And yet 
that Mountain of Gold and this Animal, never were in Iking. 

Notwithftanding, Men being as it were naturally inclin’d to believe that none but Corporeal 
Objefts cxift, judge of the Rcallity and Exiltcnceof thiugs quite otherwife than they ought. For 
when they perceive an Obje^ by way of Senfe, they would have it moft infallibly to cxill, rho’ 
it often hap^'ns, that there if nothing of it :vitho/ir • they will liavc moreover this Object to be 
jullthc fame as they perceive it^ which yat never happens. But as for the Idea which needfa- 
rily exifts, and cannot beotherwile than wc fee it, they commonly judge without Refieftion, 
that it is nothing at all*, as if Idea’s had not a valt number of Properties (as that the Idea of a 
fquarc, forinftance, were not very different #om that of any Number) and did not reprefent 
quite dificrent things. Which is not confillcnt with Nothin^^ fince Nothing has no Pioj^rty. 

’Tis 
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Tis therefore oodoubtedly certain, that Mea’s have a moft: rial Exiftcnce. But let us enquire 
into their Nature, and their Eflence j and fee what there is « our Soul capable of makina to her 
the Reprefentations of all things. ^ 

Whatever thmgs the Soul nerceijrcs, are only of two forts j and arc citHer within or without 
the Soul. Thofc that are witnm the Soul, are her own proper Thoughts i that is, allherdiffc. 
rent Modifications : For by the wot<\% Thought, AUmur of rhiniiH^ or Mo^jicMion e( the So>d 
1 ineauall thoic thnics in general, which cannot be in the Soul, wnhout her perceiving then j 


If? 
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lu fiich or fuch a m.^nacr *, juft as the real Rotundity of any Body and its Motion, arc nothina but 
the Rxly figured and traaflated, after fuch or fuch a fort. 

But as to the things without the Soul, wc can have no perception of them, but by the means 
of Idea’s, upon fuppofition that thefc things cannot be intimately united to if, and they are of 
two ibrts, Spiritual and Material : As to the Spiritual, there is (bmc pi*obability they may be 
difeover d to the Soul without Idea s, immediately by thcmlelves. For though Experience certi- 
lies us, that we cannot by an immediate Communication declare our Thoughts to one another, 
but only by words, and other feufiblc Signs, whereunto we have annex’d our Idea’s j yet we 
may fay that C 0 D has ordain’d this kind of Ottvimny^ only for the time of this Life, to pre- 
vent the Diforders that might at prefent happen, if Men fhould underftand one another as they 
pleas’d. But when Jiiftice and Order /hall reign, and we /hall be delivered from the Captivity 
of our Body, wc /hallpo/Tibly communicate our Thoughts by the intimate union of our /elves, 
a$ ’tis probable the Angels may do in Heaven. So that there feems to be no abiblutc nece/Iity of 
Idea’s, for the reprefenting things of a Spiritual Nature, /ince ’tis po/fiblc for them to be feen 
by themfelves, though in a very dark, and imperfeff manner. 

/ ettcjitjre not here how two Spirits CAn be united to one Another ^ or whether by that nicitns they cAn rbit P4rx~ 
open inwards, and WAke a mMual Difeovety of their Tlmghts. I believe however ^ there ts no SithflAnct u in 
purely Intelligible, except thAt of G O D i and that nothing can be evidently difeovered hia in his Light, 

And thAt the Znion of Spirits cannot mAke them vifible. For though we be mofl intimately united with 
eurfelvet, we both are, and (hall be unintelligible to our felves, until we fee our felves in GOD, andveri, be- 
he jhall prefent to us, in our felves, the perfelHy imettigibUJdea, which he has of our Sein(, included inHdiJfiiuIt 


his own. 


And thus though 


vgh I feem to grant that- Angels may mamfeU to each other, both what they are,*? ^ 
and what they think j / muH advertije, that I do it only becuufe I have no mind to difpute it •, provided unUi\ 's 
It /hall he granted me, what can't be controverted, namely. That we taniiot difeern material things by Msh Inom 
themfelves, andwithout Idea's. wtatlibink 

I will explain in the Seventh Chapter, what my Notion is of the way whereby wcknow Spi-®^'^'i"V; 
rits-, and 1 will make it appear, that wc cannot at prefent entirely know them by themfelves, 
though they may po/Tibly be united to us. But I difeourfe in this place chiefly of material Things, Uet’t. ^ 
which certainly arc incapable of fuch a manner of Union with our Soul, as !s nccclTary to male 
them perceiv’d -, for that, they being extended, and the Soul not, there is no proportion be- 
twixt them. And bc/idcs, our SouJ|s never depart from our Bodies, to mcafiirc the Greatnefs 
of the Heavens, and confcquently cannot fee the Bodies that are without, othervgfc than by the 
Idea’s that reprefent them. And this is what all the World mull agree to. 

We a/firm then, that it is abfolutcly necc/Tary that the Idea’s we have of Bodies, and of all u 
other Ohje<as we perceive not immediately by themfelves, proceed from thefe fame Bodies, or apm'icu- 
thefe Objeds, or elfe that our Soul has the power of producing thefc Idea’s ■, or that C O D pro- i"itJiion 
duc’d them together with her in the Creation •, or that he produces them as often as wc tliink of 
any Objed ■, or that the Soul has in herfelf all the Perfeftions which /he difeovers in thefe Bodies ; 
or la/lly, is united with an All-pcrfc<ft Being, who chmprehcnds uuivcrfally in himlelf all the to pmeivc 
Pcrfefr ions of Created Beings. /■xtcn.ii 

There is no perceiving of Objeds, but by one of thc/e ways : Let us examine without Pre- 
poirc/Tion which feems the probable’ft of all, and not be di/hcartned at the di/iiculty of the Que- 
ition: It may be we /hall give a Reiblution clear enough, though wc pretend not to give incon- 
tefted Oemon/lrations for all Ibrts of Per/onsj but only mo/l convincing Proofs to fuch aj with 
thoughtftil Attention lhall con/ider them : For it probably would look like Ralhncfs and Prefump- 
tion, to talk ia a more pofltive manner. 
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• CHAP. II. 

7'h:it Material Obje&s emit not Species vphich refemble them. 


I . inoli: common Opinion is that of the Peripatetics.^ who pretend, External Oi. 
foiih speaei.,ivhuhare like themyduA that thcfe 5;>rc/V/ are convey’d by the Exter- 
n il S* as fiir as the Commune Sc n for turn. They call thcfc the Species Imprejfe., becaufe 
impiijital l>y Objects on the outward Scnfes. Thefc Impreft'^d Species being Material nnA Senfthlc 
AIL made If.'tilli^ihle by ihe hitelleUus ^^ens., and are fit to be receiv’d in the Intelle^ns Patieus : 
'Ihclc /^/r/thus Spiritiuiliz’d, are term'd as being expr ef s^ d from the imprefs^d: And 

by thcle it is that the PMunt ImcHctl knows all Material things. 

1 lliall not fiand to finifh the Explication of thcfc Notable things, and of the diverfe waysPhi- 
lofophcrs have ot conceiving them. Tor though they be not agreed about the numbci' of the Fa- 
culties which they aliiibute to the Jnte/mil Stnfe and Underlcanding, and there are alfoinany 
that arc very dubious, whether they have any need of tlic .y^gent IntelleHfov the- knowing Scnfiblc 
Objcdls-, yet they almoft iinivci Tally agree in the Fmtjjionof the Species, or Images refembling 
the 01);cds they i^iocecd from: And ’tis only on tliis Foundation they multiply their Faculties, 
and detend theii ylJ.i'c lurVlctl. So tliat this Foundation, having no folidity, as will be feea 
by and Igv, tlieic is no iicccliity of Ihinding to overthrow all the Supcrilruftures tlicy have built 
upon it. 

I maintain then, it is not probable that Objeds Ihoiild fend out Species or in their own 

likeiiels- and thcfc arc my Rea Tons for it. The full is taken from the Impcnetrabtlity oi Bodic'S. 
All Objects, as the .W/, the^’orrf, asw'cllas thole that are near our Eyes, cannot emit Species of 
a (liircrcut Nature Iroin thcmfcives : and for this Rcafon 'tis ufiially faid by the Philofophers, that 
thcfc .S/ a /Mate grofsand material, todilHnguifh them from the exprefs^d Species, which are fpiri- 
tualizd : I licfc Impr(/s\'i Specus ut Objects arc therefore little Boclies. They cannot then pene- 
trate each otiicr, nor all the fpaccs betwixt Heaven and Earth, which mull needs be fill’d with 
them. 1 1 om whence lis calic to conclude, that they mull needs bruilc, and batter one another, 
fome coming one way, and thwarting others coming auotlicr; and fo ’tis impoffiblc they Ihould 
render Objects vilible. 


Again, it is [H)j|iblc for one flanding on one Point, to fee a great number of Objefts which 
aic ill tlic Heaven, and on the Earth. ^Thcrc is then a nccdlity that the Speiia of all thcfc 
Bodies be rediicYl into a Point. But they arc Impenetrable, fince they arc extended, £a- 






But wc not only can fee irom one end of the fame Point, abundance of molt large, and even 
immenfe t^bjeds : fherc is moi cover not any Point in all thcfc great Spaces of the World, from 
whence vve cannot difeover an al moll incxhaiiftiblc number ot Objeds, and even Objeds as big 
asthe.s/<;', the A/oou, and Heavens. Tlicrc is not then any Point in the great Circumference of 
the World, wlierein the Spcc/es of ail thcfc things ought not to center, which is cor.tradidory to 
all appearance ef Fruth. 

// .1 M.m 1 he fccond Reafori is taken from tlic Change thefe Speaes undergo. It is certain the nearer an 

Species ought to be, fince vve fee the Ob jcc^l greater. Now we cannot 
how dll the that can Iclfen this 5/?tf/M, and what become of the Parts that compos'd it, when it 

tmi'fcjjtotis was greater. But that which is Rill more difficult to conceive, according to their Notion, is, 
nf Vihbkhov^ in beholding an Objeft with Magnify ing-glalfcs, or a Aficcrofeopr, the t^redes grows on a fud- 
fivcor fix hundred times bigger than it was before^ for 'tis Rill harder to be feen fiom 
Leiomnu^ adventitious Paits it can incrcafe fo mightily in an iuRaat. 
yiirjtcd The lliircl Reafoii i 


is, ih.it ill looking oiiapcrfcil Cube, all the ot its faces arc iincniial, 
n'hhm .Hill yet wc tail not to fee all its f.iccs equally Iquarc : Ami fo in beholding in a PiCtui c (JvJ. and 
which can only fend forth of a litnilar figure; wc foe iiotwithftandiug c„- 
Mo IV.- Srinara. For this makes it manitcniy dear, th.it tlierc is no necenity the Objc.t oc bc- 

c .irtcs'i hoU fhoiild produce Sfci la like it felt, in order to our fcciii;’ it. 

Du-i-trics. Faftly, it is not conceivable, how it is polliblc for a Body, that is not feiilibly exhaufkd to 
fend conRautly Speaes from out of it fclf on every fide*, how it can coiuiiniall) fill vvitluhcm, 
fo very capacious Spaces all round about ^ and that with an incomptehcnliblc fwifincfs. l or an 
Objea that lay hid, in the very inlfant of its Difeovery, may be feen many millions ofUaitucs 
on allfidcs. And what Icems much Itraiigcr yet, is, that the Bodies which have a gi cat deal of 
Ac'lion, as the Air, and fomc others, have not force enough to extrude from them their renre- 
fcntaiivc Images ; which the grollcft and kaft aedive Bodies can do, as Lirth, Stones, and ali iolf 
all hard Bodies. 

But I ni.all not fpend inore time in producing all the Reafonsthat oppiigii this Opinion, becaufe 
thatvvould bcancndlcfswork; the leak Bflay of Thought furnifhing out an incxluullihlenrm- 
berot them. Thcfc wc have already urg’d, are enough, and even' more than weic ncceifirv, 
.after what has been faid relating to this Subjea, in the firft Book, when wc explain’d the Fi rois 
pf the Scnfes. But there being Inch a multitude ot Philofophers devoted to this Opinion, I thought 
It ncxeffary to fay lomcthing of it, to put them upon refleifing on their own Thoughts. 


C H A P. 
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71)6 Sedrch after Truth. 

CHAP. III. 


Th.it the Soul has no Power to produce Idea’s. The Caufe of the Error 
Men are guilty of upon this Subje&. 


T H E fccond Opinion is theirs, who believe that our the Power of proeJium^ the 

Jiieas of the things th^ rronld comempUte and that they arc mov’d to the pi odifeiui^ 
them, by the impreflions Objeftsniakc upon the Body; though thefe impreflioiis, arc 
not Images reprefentative of the Objefts they arc caufed by : They pretend it is in this, that 
I\Uii is fhadc after the Image of G 0 and participates of his Power : That as a o D has cica- 
uJ all things out of nothing, and can annihilate them again; and thence create olhers wholly 
new ; fo Man has the Power of Creating and Annihilating the Idea's of all things as lie jilciles. 
Blit there's very good rcafon to fufpeft all tl]|ffc Opinions, that elevate Man fo high; as being 
Notions which commonly derive from his vain and haughty Heart, and which the Father of 
lights never vouchfafed to give him. * 

1 his Participation of the Power of (7 0/), which Men boafl of having, whereby to repro- 
feiitObjcds, and to do many other particular Adions, is a Participtioii which feems to draw 
ia fomethingof Independency, as ’tis ordinarily explain'd. But 'tis likewifc a Chinierital Par- 
liiipation, which Men's Ignorance and Vanity have caus'd (hem to imagine: For they are undei 
a greater I^cpendanccon the Goodnefsand Mercy of GO O, than they fiippofc. Jkit this is not 
the place to give an Explication of tlicfc things: Let us only try to make it vilible, that Men 
have not the Power of forming the Idea's of the things tlicy perceive. 

No Man can doubt but that Idea's arc real Beings, feeing they have real Properties ; that (Ik v 
differ one from another; and that they reprefent quite diflcrciu things. Nor can it rcafombiv 
be doubted, but they are of a Spiritual Nature, and very different from the Bodies reprefeuu i 
by them. All which feems ffrong enough to raife a doubt, whether the Idea's by means wher - 
of we perceive Bodies, are not of a nobler extrad, than the Bodies thcmfclvcs. And in cai m. i, , 
the hittlltgihlc World ought to be pcifedcr than the Material and Terreffrial, as we ihall fee m me 
procefsot our Difeourfe; and then; in affirming that Men arc impower'd to frame all Me is 
they plcafc, we incur the danger of maintaining that Men have power of making Beings iir i, 
noble and more ported, than the World which GOD has created. But this reffc'i'tion ... 
enters our Heads, by rcafon of our imagining an Idea to be nothing, bccanfc not of)vu)iis r.; il.e 
Scnics ; or if we look upon it as a Being, 'tis a Being fo llciidcr and contemptible, that we (auLy 
it annihilated, as foon as abfent from the Mind. 

But though it Ihould be true, that Idea’s were only little, pitiful, dcfpicablc Beings; tluyarc 
liow’cver Beings, and Beings Spiritual: And Men having not the Power of Creating, have not 
confc<jucatly the Power of Producing them. For the Prod udioa of Idea’s in the inaiinci Uicy 
explain it, is a true Creation , and though they endeavour to palliate, and foftca the PiLliimp- 
tion and Harfhnefs of this Opinion, infiying, that the Produaioii of Idea's fiippofcs (biiialiiiig 
antecedent, and Creation fiippofcs nothing ; yet they bring no Realba to folve tlicKnot of the 
difTiculty. 

For ir ought well to be heeded, I hat there is no greater difficulty in producing Soineihing 
out of Nothing than in producing it, by prcfiippoliiig another thing, out of which it could not 
be made, and which could contribute nothing to its Produftion. '1 here is no grcatci difficulty, 
for iiiltancc, in the Creation of an Angel, than in the ProduOion of an Angel fiom a Stone : Be- 
caufe a Stone being a Being of a quite oppolitc kind, cannot beany ways leiviccablc to the Pro- 
dudioii of an Angel. But it may contiiluitc to the Pioduftion of Ikcud, of GoUI, (Vr. be* 
caufe Stone, Gold, and Bread, are only thcTaine Extcnlioii, of a diverfe Configiiiation, and all 
rhefe are Material things. 

Nay, it is even harder to produce an Angel out of a Stone, than top)o<lucc it out of Nothing ; 
bccanfc to the producing an Angel out of a Stone, fo far as that is poflihlc to be done, the Stone 
mult be firll Annihilated, and afterwards the Angel Created ; but (imply to Create .in Angel, 
there needs no Annihilation at all. If then the Mind produces its Idea's fiom the Material Im- 
preffionsthe Brain receives from Objeds, it docs flill the fuiic thing, or a thing as difliciih, fa- 
even difficulter, than if it Created them*. Since Idea’s being Spi»-itiial, cannot he [it odiicd out uf 
Material Images that arc in the Brain, to which they have no Proportion or Athfogy, 

Blit feme will lay, That an Idea is not a Subltance : Be it fo ; but Rili it is a iJiiii'S and a Be- 
ing of a Spiritual kind : And as it is impoffiblc to make a Square ofaSpiiii, though a Sfjiiaic 
be not a Subftance; fo ’tis impoffible to frame a Spiritual Idea, out of a .Matenal^ubliaiicc, tho’ 
an Idea were not a Subftance. 

But fuppofc we Ihould allow the Mind of xMan to have an abfolutc Power or tkeathr^, ai/I An- 
nihilating the Idea’s of things; yet after all ; he would never im|^loy it to tlic juodixiiig them. 
For as a Painter, though never fo excellent at his Art, could not icprcfcnt an Animal lie had 
never feen, or had no Idea of ; fo that the Pidurc he was oblig’d to make ot it, wuiilJ not be 
like that unknown Animal ; fo a Man could not form the Idea of an Object, inEfs be knew it 
before; that is, imlcfs he had already the Idea of it, which has no depcndancconhis Will 
’ Pmt 
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But if he has the Idea of it already, he knows the Objeft ; and ’tis needlefs to form a ne» 
one of it. Tis therefore needlefs to attribute to the Mind of Man the power of producing its 

7t may perhaps he Did, that the Mind has general and confus’d Idea’s, which it docs not pro. 

' ducc and that thole which it produceth arc particular, more clever and diftind ; but it all comes 

to the fame thri,?. For as a Painter could not draw the Pifture of a particular Man, foastofe 

certify’d hchud hif it lieht, unlcfshehadadiitiaaideaof him, and even unlefs the Perfon him. 

' fclf fhould fit, fo the Mind that had only the Idea, for inftance, of Being, or pf an Animal m 
general, could not icj;ii lent to it felt an liorfe, nor form any very diftinftidea thereof, nor be 
afTur’dthis Idea pcifoaiy rcfcmblcd an Horfe, unlefsit had a former Idea thereof, wherewith to 
coil.Kc this fccontl. Now if it had a former, it is iii vain to form a fecond : And theQpelHon 
|)roLCcds uj)oii that Toi nicr. i herefore, c>r. 

It is title, that wliillt wc conceive a Square by pure Intelleftion, we may 1)elidcs inftgine 
that is, perceive it by drawing the /mage of it in the Brain. But ’tis to be obftrv’d in the firft 
place, that we arc not the real and piincipal Caufc of that Image ; but it would take up t^much 
time to explain it: And again, that the fecond Idea, which accompanies that Image, isfofer 
from being more dilfini't and accurate than the othfrs, that, on the contrary, it owes all its Er- 
aftnefs to its Kcfcmblance w ith thcfirlf, which ferves to regulate the fecond. For, in brief, it 
is not to be believ’d, that life Imagination, or even the Senfes, make us a morediftinft Reprefen* 
ution of Objcffs, than the Pure intcllcft ; but only that they make the Mind more concern’d, 
and applicative: For the Idea’s of Senfe and Imagination, are not dillinft any farther, than 
they are conformable with thofe of Pure Iiitcllcdion. The Image of a Square, for inftance, 
tiiat the Imagination delineates in tlic Brain, is no otherwife juft and regular, than as it con- 
forms with the Idea of a Squaijc, which wc have by Pure Intclledion. Tis that Idea which 
regulates ilic Image. ’T is the Mind that conducts the Imagination, and obliges it, as I may 
fay, to look time after time, whether the Image painted by it, l)ea Figure of four right and 
equal Lines, wliofe Angles arc cxadly right : In a word, if that which is be like that 

which is conceiv’d. 

jiidtcoqu.? After what has been faid, I fuppofc no body can doubt, but it is an Error, in thofe that affirm 
(Kuhscer- the Mind can form the Idea’s of OhjC(!h; fince they attribute to the Mind a Power of Creating, 
uo, quanto and even of Creating with Wifdom and Order, though it has no Knowledge of what it doesj 
profuina* inconceivable. But theCaufc of this theii^rror, is thatcuftomary Judgment 
niou7unt thing’s being the Caufe of another, when they are found conjoin’d together*, 

ih qu.T a. fiippofing that the true Caufc of this EfTcd be unknown to them. ’Tis for this Reafon, that every 
nimo m- one concludes, that a Bowl in motion, meeting with another, is the true and principal Caufe of 
fdiigo. motion it communicates to it *, that the Will of the Soul, is the true and principal Caufc ot 

motion of the Arm, and futh like Prejudices as thefe^ becaufe it always happens that a Bowl 
i(ciigiont‘. i'=» mov’d, when it lies in the way of another that knocks againll ir, and we move our Arms al- 
moft as often as wc rrt/l it *, and wc do not fcnfiWy perceive what clfc could be the Caufc of thefe 
Motions. 

But when an Efietft is not fo conftant an attendant on any thing that’s not tl>c Caufe of it, there 
arc ever very many who believe this thing to be the Caufe of the Ffleft that happens, though ail 
Men fall not into this Error. A for inftance, appears, and prefently after a Prince goes olf, 

0^(. Stones arc expos’d to the Mooriy and arc eaten with Worms: The Sm is in Conjundion with 
at the Nativity of a Child \ and that Child has fonic Fortune extiaoidinary : This is Argu- 
ment fufficient to perfwade a great many, that the Cornet^ the the CoiijuiicHon of thc^. /^ 
with A/arj, are the Ciufcs of the Effeds I have mention’d , and of others that arc like them : And 
the Reafon why all the World is not of the fime Opinion, is their Obfervation that the like Ef- 
fedsdo not at all times attend thefe Caulcs. 

But all Men having commonly Idea’s of ObjeOs prefent to their Mind, when they defirc it ; and 
this happening many times a day, very few of them hut conclude, that the Will, w hich ac- 
companies the Produdion, or rather Prcfcnce of Idea’s, is the true Caufc of them \ bccaufe they 
fee nothing at the fame time to which they can attribute them : And they imagine that Idea’sccalc 
to cxift, when out of the view of the Mind j and that they begin to exift again, when le-preleii- 
ted to it. 

’Tis upon the fame account too, that fome judge that External Objeds fend fortli Images that 
rcfcmblc them ^ fo as has been Did in the preceding Chapter. For it being impolliblc to fee Ob- 
jefts by thcmfclvcs, or any otherwife than by their Idea’s, they judge that the Objedt produces the 
Idca^ bccaufe when ’tis prefent, they fee it, whenabfent, it difappears ^ and the prefence of the 
Objed, alraoft always is found in company with the Idea that reprefents it to us. 

However, if Men were not ralh ancf inconfiderate in their judgments, they ought only to con- 
clude from tje Idea’s of things being prefent to their Mind, whenever they will have tlicni, 
that according to the order of Nature, their Will is fophe mod partnaellary to their having 
thefe Idea’s, out not that the Will is the True and Principal Caufe that exhibits them to the 
Mind, ranch Icfs that the Will produces Acm out of nothing, or in the manner they cxi I .in u. 
Ror is there any more Reafon for concluding, that Objefts emit Sf<citt that red-rabre them ■, bc- 
caufc the Soul has feldomany Perception of them, but when they arc prefent j but only that the 
Objed is for the mod part neceflary to the Idea’s being prefent to the Mind. Ladly, Tl'cy 
ought Bottocoacludc, that the Bowl in motion, is the principal and true Caufe of the motion 
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of another, which it meets in its way j fince the firit has no power of moving It felt. T hey t 
only judge, that the Collilion of the two Bowls, is an occaliontothe Author of the motion 
of Mafiter, to execute the decree of his Will j which is the univerfal Caufc of all things, hy com- 
municating to the pthcr Bowl a part of the motion of the firfl ; that is, to fpcak more dearly, rev. m.. 
hy willing that the latter (hoiild acquire as much motion as the former loll ; for the impellent force «. /)■. .(. '' 
of Bodies can be nothing but the Will of him that preferves them, as will be made appear in ano- 
tlicr place. 


C H A P. IV. 

TT)at we perceive not Objects by means of Idea's Created with U6. Thai 
GOD does not produce them in every moment irc have need of 
them. 

T H E third Opinion is of thofe who pretend, Tku all Ideals arc Created wl% nj. For 
our better difeovering how little likelihood there is in this Opinion, wc muft cojifidci 
that there arc in the World many quite diflerent things, whereof we liilvc Idea's. Bur 
to mention only fimple Figures, it is certain that the number ot them is infinite j and even if we 
fix only on an FllipJis.^ ’tis not to be doubted but the Mind can conceive an infinite number of 
Elhpfcs ot a diHcrcnt j inafmuch as it can conceive, that one of its Diameters maybe 
lengthened to Infinity, the other remaining conftantly the fame. 

So fince the Height of a Triavqle may Ik augmented or diininifh'd to Infinity, the fide w hicli 
ferves for the Bale, being (H 11 the fiime, we conceive there maybe infinite Tiiauglcs upon the 
fame Bafe, of a diflerent Species. ‘ And moreover, which I dclirc may he well conlidciM here, 
the Mind in fome manner perceives tliat infinite number, though it can imagine but a very few, and a 
Map cannot, at one and the fame time, have particular and dilfinft Idea’s of many Triangles of a 
diflerent Species. But that which. (hould be moll efj[)cciaily attended to, is, that this general Idea 
the Mind has of an infinite number of Triangles or a diflerent is a fuflicicnt proof, that 

if we cannot conceive by particular Idea’s nil tlicfe deferent Triangles ^ in a word, if we cannot 
comprehend Infiniry, ’tis not for want of Idea’s, or occaufe Infinity is not prefent ro our Mind \ 
but mccrly for want of the Mind’s Capacity and Comprehenfion. If a Man flioiild apply himfeU 
to the confidcring the Properties of all the diverfe Species of Triangles, and even fliould eternally 
purfuc this fore of Study, he would find new and particular Idea’s, in ancndlcfs fuccelfion: But 
his Mind would tire under the unprofitable Difquimion. 

What 1 have now faid of Triangle s.^ may be apply’d to Figures of five, fix, an hundred, a 
rtioufiind, or ten thoufand fidcs, and fo np to infinity. And if the fidcs of a Triangle, being ca- 
pable of infinite Relations with each other, can make Triangles of infinite Spates ^ it iscafic to be 
Hen that the Figures of Four, Five, or of a Million of lidcs, arc capable ot much greater Diflc- 
rcnccs, as being fubjcG lo a far greater number of Relations and Combinations of their fidcs than 
liuqdeTiiangles. 

I'hc Mind then difeerns all thefe things, and has Idea’s of them all. And 'tis certain thefe Idc^a’s 
will never be cxhauflcd, though it fhould imploy (iafiuite Ages in the confidcration of one Figure 
only ^ and if it perceives not thefe infinite Figures all at once, or if it comprclicnd not infinity, 
’tis only bccaiife its Capacity is too fliort and limited. It has then an infinite number of Idea's : 
What faid 1, an infinite number ? It has fo many infinite numbers of Idea’s, as thcic arc (lifTcrcnt 
figures: Infoniuch that there being an infinite number of different Figures, the Mind, mull have 
an infioity of infinite numbers of Idea's, for the Knowledge of Figures only. 

Now I demand of them, Whether ’tis probable that GO D has created fo many things wfitli the 
Mind of Man ? For my own part it can never enter into my Hcacl,crpccially fince it might be done 
iii another inoft fimple and cafic manner, as we fhall fee by and by. For whereas G 0 D aAs al- 
ways by the mofl fimple means, it feems unreafonablc to explain our manner of knowing Objefts, 
by admitting the Creation of an infinity of Beings, whenthe difficulty may be rcfolv'd in a way 
more cafic and natural. 

But what if the Mind had a Magazine of all the Idea’s ncccffiry to its Perception of things ? 
It would be ftill extrcamly difficnilt to explain, how the Soul could make choice of them, torc- 
prefent Objefts to her felf \ how, for inflancc, flic could bring it about to percoiye the when 
it were prefent to the Eyes of the Body. For fince the Image, the Sim imprints in the Brain, is 
nothing like the Idea w e have of it, as has been formerly prov’d j and fince likevyife the Soul per- 
ceives not the Motion the Sun produces in the Fund of the Eye, and in the Brain \ it is not con- 
ceivable, how among fuch aniafinite number of Idea’s which ihc had, flic could cxaftly divine 
which it was neceflary to reprefent, for the imagining or feeing of the Sh». It cannot then be 
faid, that the Idea’s ot things were created with us, and that this is fufficienffor our perceiving 
the Objefts that arc round about us, . 

Nor can it be faid, that G 0 D produces every moment fo many new Idea’s, as we perceive dif- 
ferent things. This isfufficicntly refuted, by what has been faid in this Chapter. Bcfidcs it h 
^ " . H h neccffaryi 
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ncccflary, wc fhould aftually have in our fdves the Idea’s of all things at all times, hnee at all 
Lesweean IT, « the conceiving all things. Which we could never do, unlcfs we haddready 
a confus’d Perception of them i that is, unlcfswe had an infinite number of Ideas pr^ntto 
our Mind. For, to conclude, wc cannot IViU the Thinking on Obje£ls, whereof we have no 
Idea. 


CHAP. V, 

. iThat the Mind perceives neither the Ejfence nor the Ezifience of Ohje&s^ 
by conjidering its own PerfeBions. That none but GOD fies them 
in that manner. 

T he fourth Opiaion is, That the Mindflartdsin need of nothin^^ hut it ftlf to fercclve Oh^ 
jcHs ^ and that it may by refiethng on it jelf and its own PerfeflionSy difeover all things that are 
Extnn.d to it. 

It is cerfSin that the Soul perceives in her felf, and without Idea’s, ail the Senfations and Pafii- 
onsflic is capable of; Plcafurc, Pain, Cold, Heat, Colours, Sounds, Odours, Tafts, her Love, 
hcT Hatred, her Joy, her Sorrow, and the reft ; Becaufe all the Senfations, and Paflions of the 
Soul, I cprcfein nothing out of her felt, which refembJes them, and they arc only the Modifica- 
tions the Mind is capable of. But the difficulty lies in knowing, whether the Idea’s that rc- 
prefent things exteriour to the Soul, and refcmblc them in one manner, as the Idea’s of the 
of an Houfc, of an Horfe, of a River, are nothing but the Modifications of the Soul: So 
that the Mind has no need of any thing but it fclf, to reprefent all thefe things that arc with- 
out it. 

There arc thofe who make no ftruplc to affirm, That the Soul being made for Thinking, 
has in it fclf, I mean by conlldcring its own Perfeftions, all that is neceftiiry to its Perception of 
Objefts : For being in FJFcd more noble than all the things it diftintftly conceives, it may befeid 
to contain them in foine Eminent fort, as the Schools love to fpeak ^ that is, in a more noble and 
fublimatcd maiuicr than they arc in thcmlelvcs. They pretend that fiipcriour Beings compre- 
liend after this manner the Pertedions of the inferiour. And hercujx)n, being the noblcft Crea- 
tures tliat they know, they flatter thcmfcives with i^ollefllng in a Spiritual manner all that is in the 
Vihble World, and with being able by diverfly modifying thcmfelvcs, to perceive all that the 
Humane Mind can attiin to know. In a word, they would have the Soul to be a fort of an In* 
tellijdle World *, that comprehends in it fclf the Material and Senlible World, and infinitely 
more. 

But niethinks'tis a bold Stroke, to ofTcr a Defence of this Opinion : ’Tis, if I miftakc not, a 
Nacural Vanity, the love of Independency, and the delirc of refcmbling Him, who comprehends 
in Himfclf all Beings ^ that confounds the Mind, and makes us imagine oui felvcs the PoirelTois 
Dil vjuu ot what wc have not. Say fays St. Angnjhn.^ that ye are a Light to your fdves. For ’tis only 
tu tibi lu' t; o D that is a Light to Himfelf, and who may by confidcring Himfclf, Tec all that he has pro- 
duc’d, and all that he is able to produce. * 

7cvJrTf4 * certain. That there was none hut GOD before the Creation of the World, and 

Domini, that He was not able to prodyce it without Knowledge, or without Idea : T hat confoqucntly the 
Idea’s which GOD had, arc not different from Himfclf^ and fo all the Creatures, even the moft 
1 crrcftrial and Material arc in G O though in a manner altogether Spiritual, and to us in- 
comprchcnfible. 

€0 1) fees therefore in Himlelf all Beings, by Refleifion made on His own Perfeftions that 
reprefent them to Him. He has belidcs the pcrfcift Knowledge of their Exiftence: For finCe they 
depend upon His Will for their Exiftence, and He cannot be ignorant of His owaWt/lc^ it fol- 
lows that He cannot be ignorant of their Exiftence ^ and confcqucntly GOD beholds within Him- 
felf not only the EfTcncc of things, but their Exiftence alfo. 

But Tis not the fame with Created Spirits, as not being able to fee in themfclvcs either the Ef- 
lenccor the Exiftence of Things. They cannot fee thcEITence of them in thcmfelves, fince be* 
ingot a Ihort and limited Capacity, they contain not all Beings, as GOD docs^ who may be 
Itild an Univerfal Being *, or fimply He that m, as He calls Himfclf. Seeing then the Humane 
Mind IS capable of knowing all Beings, and Infinite Beings, and yet contains them notin it fell; 
tis an infallible Argument, that it fees not their Eflcnce' in it felf. For the Mind has not only a 
lucccfllvc fight of firft one thing, thenanothcr, it alfo adlually perceives //Vf7iV/r£.* Though 
It docs not comprehend it, as has been faid in the forcgoiug Chapter. Wherefore being neither 
' r nor capable ot mfiniie Mo<^ifications at the fame time, it isabfolutcly impofliblc 

It iftould fee m it felt what it docs not conuin •, it fees not then the Eflcucc of things by eonfide- 
nng Its own Perteflioas, or by the diverfe modifying of it fclf. 

Nor do« it fee their Exiftence in it fclf, becaufe ihcf depend not on its Will for their Exi- 
uence j and the Idea’s of things may be prefent to the Mind, though tlicy do not exift at all. 
^ tor every one may have the Idea of a golden Mountain, though there be no inch thing as a golden 
Alountaia la Nature ; And though wc rtly on the Teftimonies of the Senfos iiH)ur judging of the 

Exiftence 
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Exi.^encc of Obj^s, yet Reafon docs not afTurc us that wc ought alway^to believe them fiiice 
we maoitettly difcovcr that they abufc us- When a Man’s Blood, for inRance, is well warm d or 
only when he llecps, hcfecs fometimesbefote his Eyes, Fields, Battles, and the like, which’ vet 
aie not prefent, and wh,ch poflibly never were. Tis then indubitable, that the Mind neither 
in it Iclv nor by it felf, fees the Exiftence of things, but in that particular dci>end$on Ibme- 
thing elic. 


CHAP. VI. 

That we fie all things in GOD. 

W E have examin’d in the preceding Chapters FourdifTcrent ways for the Mind’s per- 
ceiving External Objeds i none of which fecras likely to be true. There only remains 
the Fifth, which alone fecins agreeable to Reafon, nnd the propereft to manifeft the 
Deixindancc our Minds have on GOD in all our Thoughts. 
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ai» vt.v. luivL uLdui wiic dc tuuiu Hot jiavc prociuca tliein : Ana that here** 

by he fees all thefe Beings by coiilidcriiig the Perfedfions he includes, whcicuiito they arc related. 

We ought to know farther, that (70 D is moll ftridlly united to our Souls by His Prefence • Ib 
that He may be laid to be the place of Spirits, as Space is the place of Bodies. Thcfc two tlii’iiRS 
being fuppos d, it is certain that the Mind tan fee what there is in C 0 7), which i eprcfcius Crea- 
ted Beings i that being moft Sfiii itual, molt Intelligible, and mofl clofcly Prefent to the Mind. 

And lo the Mind may lee in 6 0 77 all the Works of C O 77, fuppoling COD willing to dilcover 
to it what He has in Himlelf^ that reprclents them. Here then are the Rcafms which I'cem to 
prove He rvodd rather do this, than create an infinite number of Idea’s in every Mind. 

In the firft place, though it ^ not deiiy’dabfolutely that GOD might have made infinite up- 
on infinite Numbers of BcingJBBtprcfentativc of Objcdls with every Mind he has created : yet 
It 15 not to be kliev’d that Ff^pRoiie it. For it is not only mofl: agreeable to Rcaibn, but niorc- 
over apparent from the Oeconomy a\\ Nature, that 6’ 077 never eHtas by moll Round-about 
and diliicult ways, what tan be done in ways moll limpicand calic : GOD makes nothing ncedlcfs 
and without Reafon. That which Ihcws His Wifdom and His Power, is not the worlting little 
things by great means-, this is againfl Reafon, and the fign of a limited Undcrllanding : But on 
the contrary, theeffeaing great things by mollfimplcand cafic ways. I'hus it is that purely 
with E.vtciilioii He produces all we fee admirable in Nature \ even that which gives Life and Mo- 
tion to Animals. For tliofe who would have abfolutc Subftantial Forms and Faculties, and Souls 
in Animals, diJlinguifh’d from the Blood and Organs of their Body, for the performance of their 
fundtions, will at the fame time have 77 077 to want Uiiderllanding, or fuppofe him unable to 
ciM thofc admirable things with Extcniionall alone. They mcafure the Power of 77 0 77 and 
His fuprcain Wifdom, by the Littlcncfs of their own Mind. Since then it is ]X7fliblc for GOD to 
to make all things viliblc to our Minds, by fimply Willing they fliould fee what is in the midll 
of theinfclvesi that is, what He has in Himfelf, Relative and Reprcfcniativc of thefe thinns j 
it is not likely He Ihoiild have done otherwife; and that Fdc Ihould produce for that purjwfc infi- 
nite upon infinite Idea’s, with every Mind that He has created. 

But ’tis to be well obferv’d, that we cannot conclude that our Minds fee the Eficnce of 770 7) 
from their feeing all things in COD in this Nature : bccaufc what they fee is mofl imperfeft 
whereas 77 77 77 is moll pcrfefl. They fee matter Divifiblc, Figur’d, &c, and in GOD there is 
nothing Divifiblc or Figur’d. For G 0 77 is all Being, as being infinite, and comprehending all • 

But He is not any Being in particular i mean while what wc ice, is only one or more J3ciiigs in 
particular, and wc comprehend not that pcrfedl Simplicity ol 77077, who concludes all Be- 
ings within Himfelf. Befides which it may ^ faid, that wc fee not the Idc*a’s of Things, fo 
much as the Things reprefented by the Idea’s;* for in Iccing a Square, for inllaiicc, we ufc not 
to fay, we fee the Idea of that Square which is unitt-d to the Mind, but only the Square that is 

ifithout, ^ 

1 he fecond Reafon which obliges me to think that wc fee all Beings, becaufc 77 O 77 wills the 
difeovery of what is in Himfelf, reprefenting them; and not baaufc wchavefo many Idea’s 
created with us as there arc things to be feen, is, that this inflates created Minds in an abfolutc 
Dependance upon 0 0 77, and in the greateft that poflibly can be. For it being fo, wc not only 
can fee nothing but what GOD will have us fee, but alfo can fee nothing, except what He makes 
us fee. Wc are not fuffam oj our onr fiiffcicncy ii of GOD ■. No'i fumits fujfcltmcs 20>r,;,^. 

logiiart Alitjmd * nohti tamjHam tx fjobis^ fed fufficientia rtoftra tx Deo eft. Tis 77 77 D Himiclf that 
enlightens the Philofophers, in that Science which ungrateful Men call Natural , though it is 
deriv’d to them from Heaven. GOD bath flicwed it unto them: Dcut e»im illu mAmfeJtavit.Kom.i.ia 
He is properly the Light of tlie Mind, and the Father of Lights : Pater Ltmitnem. ’Tis He who Jac. i . i 7. 
tuches Men Knowledge : Qai doeet homintm Scitmiam. In a word. He is the true Light, that *’*-94*io. 
lighteth every Man that cometb into the World. Lhx vera qna illiminat omnem hominem vtnitmem 9* 
m hunc mundim. 


For 
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For \\i no cafic thUig to comprehend diftinftly the Dcpcndancc out Minds have on G O D, in 
all their particular Aftions *, fuppofing they have every thing, wc diftinftly know to be neceiTary 
to their Ading, or all the Ideals of things prefent to their Mind.^ And that general and confus'd 
term whereby they offer to explain the Dependance Creatures have on GOD, raifes 

no diftinft Idea in a confiderate Mind ^ and yet it is convenient Men fhould molt dilfini^ly know, 
how altogether impotent they arc without G O D. ^ 

But the ftrongcfl: Rcafon of all,is the manner of conduft the Mind takes in the perceiving ever;/ 
thing: It is manifeff, and known to every one’s own experience, that when we would think cq 
any thing in particular, wc firft cart al)out our View upon all Beings in general, and aftcrwaids 
apply our felvcs to the coniidcratiou of the Objeft we defire to think on; Now it is undoubtediv 
certain, that wc could not defirc the fight of any particular Objeft, but we mufl: have already 
ftcii it, though it were confufedly and in general : So that it being pofiiblc to defire the feeing 
all Bclnjli fometimes one, and fomciimcs another, it is certain that all Beings are prefent to our 
Mind ^ and it feems that all Beings can be no otherwife prefent to our Mind, than as G 0 1) is 
prefent to it iliat is, F*fc that contains all things in the fimplicity of his Elfcncc. 

It feems too that the Mind would not be capable of reprefenting to it felt the univerfil Idea’s 
of Speaej^ and the like, iinlefs tt favv all Beings included in one. I or cvci y Creature bo- 

inga particular Being, it can’t befaid, wc fee any thing created when wc fee, for example, a 
Triangle in general. In fine, 1 do not believe there is any way of accounting tor the manner ot 
the Mind’s knowing fcveral abflrart andgcncial Truths, but by the prcknccot Him whoc:m 
enlighten the Mind ten thoufand different ways. 

In fhort, thefineff, rlic moA fublimc, the mofl folid and primary proof (or that which flip- 
pofes Ica/l things^ of the Kxiflcnce of a GOD, is the Idea wc have of what is infinite : For it 
is ccitain that the Mind perceives infinite, though it does not comprehend it ^ and that it hasa 
mof[ diAinft Idea of G O D, which can only anive, through the Union it has with Him. Since 
’tis incoiKcivahle, that the Idea of a Being infinitely perfedt, as is that wc have of GOD, flioiild 
be any thing of a created Nature. 

But the Mind has not only the Idea of infinirc, but this Idea is prccedancous to that of finite; 
For WQ conceive infinite Being, horn our conceiving Being only, not conlidcring whether it be 
finite or infinite. Hut in order to conceive finite Being, it is ncc^ry to prefeind fomewhat from 
that general Notion of Being, winch confcqueritly mull piccc(4||SL So then the Mind perceives 
not any thing, except in the Idea it has of Infinite ^ and fo fdi^jjj^at Idea from being form’d of 
a confus’d collec^tiou of all the Idea's of particular Beings, as the Philofophcrs imagine ^ that on 
the contrary, all tlicfc particular Idea’s arc only participations of that general Idea of infinite; 
as GOD derives not hii Being from the Creatures, but all the Creatures have their fubfiftence 
from Him. 

The laft Proof, which pofilbly may go for a Dcmonll ration with thofe who'are us’d toabAraA 
Rcafonings, is this. ’Tis imponible for GOD to have any other Principal End of his Adtions 
than Himlclf. Phis is a common Notion with all Men capable of any Kcdcclion; and Holy Scri- 
pture will not fuller us to doubt, that GOD has created all things for llimfclf. It is nccellary 
I hen not only that our Natural Love, I mean the Motion he produces in our Mind, fhould tend 
ro]var£is him ; but alfo that the Kiiov/Icdgc and the Laght fie gives it, fhould difeover l()mcdiiii<; to 
us which is w Him: For all that comes fiom GOD, can have no other End but GOD.' If 
G O D has made a Mind, and given it thc.sV/// for its Idea, or for the immediate Objed^ of its 
Knowledge, c; O D, wc fhould think, had made that Mind and the Idta of that Miml for the 
and not for I limlclf. 

GOD cannot therefore make a Mind for the Knowledge of his Works, were it not that this 
Mind fliould ill feme fort fee GOD in contemplating his Works. So that it may be faid, that 
milefs wc faw GOD in feme manner, wc fhould fee iiotliingat all ; juft as we fhould lovenothing 
at all, except we lov'd GOD; that is, except GOD continually iiiijircfs'd on us the love of 
Good in general. For that Love Inking our Will, wc are unable to love any thing, or will any 
tiling without Him ; lince we cannot love particular Goods, but by determining towards thefe 
Goods the motion of Lxivc that GOD gives us for Himfeif I'hus as we love not any thing, but 
by means of that nccellary Love wc have for GOD; fo w'c know nothing, but through that nc- 
ccllary Knowledge we have of Him, all the partkular Idea’s which wc nave of the Creatures 
being only the HcAi iftions of the Idea of the Creator, .as all the Motions of tlie Will towards 
the Creatures, arc only Determinations of the Motion towards the Creator. 

I fuppofe there is no TlieologiH: but will agree with me in this, that the Impious love G O D,with 
this Natural Level fpeakof: And SuAugullin^ and fonic other of the Fathers maintain’d it as a 
thing undoubted, that the Wicked fee in G O D the Rules of Morals, and eternal Truths. So 
1 ih. 14.de that the Opinion I am explaining ought not to trouble any l)ody. Ah ilU imommfnMi luce re- 
'Tim.cap. etiam imfins^ eiim ah ea avert itur^ cjuodammodQ tangitHr, Nine c^t quod eti am impii 

G* atnmtatemj & mnlta retVi reprchendmit rctleqne Uuj0^^iu homirium mortbus, Oaihiu ca tandem re- 
gttlts jadictwt^iifi in quibus videm^ quemadmodum vivet e debeat ^ etiamfi nee ipfi codem modo vhara f 
Vhi atitem cm AdentfNeque cnim in fHsrtatMraJNdni cum proculduhio meme ijla vi deant ur^eorttmque me/Hes 
fonftet effemutahi/es^ has vero rcgulas immutahiles^ videat qmfquis ineis & hoc vidae ponurir . .... ui '- 
ramergo fmt tjh rrguU feripta^ mfiinlihro has iHius^ qua vtritas dkitur^ unde lex emms jujla Je^ 

fcribitar in qua vidcr quid operandam fit eiiam qui operatur injuftittam^ ^ ipfie eU qui ab ca he: 

avertitur d qua tatmn t aeg ii ;;r . 
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There aic in St. iiifinitc paflagcs of the like Nature, whereby hc’provc<; that we fee 

r even in this Lite, throiif.h the Knowledge we have of eternal Truths. Truth is uncreated, 
i;ni iiitablc, immenfe, eternal, and above all things. It is true independently, and by it felt, 
ji.d IS beholden to nothing clfl’ for its PertCv\ion. It renders the Creatures more pci ted, and 
a',] Spitirs arc rutinall/ folicitous to know nothing can have all thefe Pcrfedioiis, except 
(iOPi thcrctore li'itii is GO IT We fee immutable and eternal Truths, thcrcfoicwe Ho 
god. Thefe ire tb.c Heafons of St. Aj.oi'llirr. Mytovvn arc fomcvvhat diUcrciu ^ and I wouKl 
lior iiujuftly nfurp the Authority of fo Great a Man to countenance my Opinion. 

ris my thoiielus then that Trutlis, even thofc which arc eternal, as 7/'a/ twter /uv /i.w, 
aic not fo milch ai abfoliitc Beings *, lb far am 1 from believing them to be GOD. For 'tis 
Ininifcll that this Tiutli coiifiHs only in the Relation of Equality, which is between twice two 
jad four. We d(^ not fay then with St. AngnjH)).^ That v\’c fee G O D in feeing eternal Truths, 
hut in feeing tb.e Idea’s of thefe Truths \ lor Idea’s arc real, but the Equality between Idea's, 
which is the Tuuh, has nothing lealin it. When, for inftance, we fay, the Cloth we mcafurc 
is three Ells long. The Cloth and the Ells arc real, but the Equality between the three EIT and 
the Cloth is no real Being, l)iit only a Relation intervening between them. In faying, Twice 
tv,o aie lour, the Idea's ot the Numbers aic real, but the Equality between them is only a Rela- 
tion. And thus according to our own Opinion, we fee GOD in feeing eternal Truths*, not 
that thefe Truths aie (jOD, but becaiife the Idea’s on which thefe Truths depend, cxill inGOD^ 
and perhaps too St. iindcrltood it fo. We arc perfwaded allb that we know changeable 

and corruptible Truths in GOD, though St. fpeaks only of the immutable ami incor- 

ruptible*, lince there is no need ot fubjeding GOD to any imperfection on this account, no- 
thing being more lecpiiTd, than that GOD gives us a Alanifclhition of what Me has in Himfelf, 
v\lncli relates to thefe things. 

But when 1 fay, that we fee in G O D material and fenfiblc Things, fjK'cial Notice rtiould be 
taken that I don’t fiy, We have the Senfations of them in GOD, but only thatilicy proceed 
fiom GOD, who ads upon us. For GOD perfectly knows fcnliblc things*, but not by any 
Senfution. In perceiving any thing of a fcnliblc Nature, two things occur in our Perccjition 
Soifdtion.^ and Ture Idea. 'The Senfition is a Modilkntioii of our Soul, and ’tis GOD who can- 
fesitin us*, which he is able to caufc, though Ho has it not Himfclf; bccaiifc he fees in the 
Idea he has of our ^Soul, thaficis capable of it: As to the Idea, which is found joyn'd to the 
Senfition^ that is in G OD, and we fee it, bccaiifc he is pleas'd to dillovcr it to us. And CiOD 
joyns the Senfition to the Idea when the Objedsare prcicnt, to the intent we may believe them 
fo, and may enter into the Sentiments and Paffions, that we ought to have witli relation to 
them. 

We believe lalHy, that all Spirits fee thcctcrnal Laws, no Icfs than other things in GOD *, 
but with feme dincrcncc. They know the Divine Order, and the Eternal Truths, and even the 
Beings G O D lias made, according to this Order, and ilicfc Truths, through the Union they nc- 
cedirily have with the WORD, or the WISDOxM of GOD, who cnlighlciis tliem, as we 
have bcfoie explain’d. But 'cis through the imj^rdlion they without iiilermi/lioii receive Born the 
Will of GOD, which carries them towards Him, and Hrivcs, as I may fo fiy, lo conform their 
Will entirely like His own ^ that they know this Order to be a Law*, I mem that they kijioiv 
the Eternal Laws ^ as that Good ought to be lov'd, and Evil avoided *, that Riglucoufiicfs oipdit: 
to be lov’d more than Riches^ tliat 'tis better to obey (i O D than to command Men, and in!n)iie 
other Natural Laws. For the knowledge of all thefe Laws is not dillcTcnr from the know led y,c of 
that imprcdioii which they conftantly feel within thcmfeivcs, though they do not always follow it 
by the free choice of their Will ^ and which they know to be common to all Minds, thoiigii it 
be not equally Rrong and powerful in them all. 

Tis by this Dcpcnclancc of our Mind, ami its Relation, and Union to the W O K 1^ of GOD ; 
and of our Will to his Love, that we arc made after the Image and Similitude of GOD. Ami 
though this Image be very much blurr’d and defac’d by ^in, yet it is ncccllary foi* it to fiibliK; as 
long as'we our fclvcs. But if we bear the Image or tne \V O R humbled upon Earth, and 
obey the Motions of the Holy Spit it that Primitive Image of our drli Creation, that Union ot 
our Mind to the WORD of the F A T H E R, and to the Love of the F A T H E R, and of the 
SON, will be repair’d, and be made indelible. We (hall become like GOD, if we belike 
the AfatUiod. I.aflly, GOD will be wholly in us, and we (lull be wholly in G O D, in a fai 
pcrfcc^cr manner, than that whereby it is ncccfTary to our Subliftcnce, that we diould be in Mini, 
and He in us. 

Thefe then are feme of the Rcafoas that induce us to believe, that onr Minds pciccivc all 
things through the intimate prcfcncc of Him, who comprehends all thiims m the Simplicity 
of his EfTcnce. Let every one judge of them, according to the iiitcnul conviction he lhall 
receive, after he has ferioufly confider’d them. But for my own part, lean fev no piobability, in 
any other way of explaining it, and I prefume this laft will appear more than pioluble. 

Thus our Souls depend on GOD all manner of ways. For as it is Me who nukes them fed 
Pleafiire and Pain, and all the other Senfations, by thcNaturalUiiioiiHc Jias inflituted bct^’. ecu them 
and their Bodies, which is no other than His Decree and general Will ; So it is Me, who by means 
of the Natural Union He has plac’d between the Will of Man, and the RcprcHnution of IdeaH, 
included in the immcnfity of the Divine EfTcncc, gives them to know all that they know : Noi is 
this Natural Union any thing but his general Will. So that Yis He only who can cmli diicn us, 

I i by 
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I<y rcpixfciitin;’ all things to us, as ’tis He alone that can make us happy, by giving us to tafte all 

toitsot Plcafiircs. ... ... ,,, ,, , 

I cr i:s icrlilt tlieii in our poTwafion, that GOD is the intelligible World, orthcplace of 
‘ipii iiS as the nutci i.il World is the place of Bodies, That ’tis from His Power they receive all 
i(;ur .Modiricatioas •, tliat ’tis in His Wifdom they difeover all their Idea’s and ’tis by His Love 
ility lie iiifh ' . '-VI IS ith all their regulated Motions; And becaule His Power and His Love aic 
iiothiijg hat Hiinlllr, lot us believe with that He is not far from everyone of us, and 

.■ul.AlxA th it in Hin: nc live, and move, and have our Being. Nan longi cfl ah nnoquoqiie in iff, 

1 . 17 . 2'^* Cfjim I'l - 


CHAP. VII. 

I. Four diftreiit manners of Perception. II. How it la that we know 

C O D. III. How we know Bodies. IV. How we know our own 
Souls. V, How we know the Souls of other Men., and Pure Spirits. 

I N order to give an c.vtiad and illuflration of the Notion I have juft cftablifli’cl, concerning 
I lie manner of our /Vlinds perceiving all the different Objefts of its knowledge, itisneccflary 
I lliould dirtinguifh in it l our manners or ways of Knowing things. 

I. The Firlt is that vvlicicby wc know i\mg% by thcmfclves, 
lout itjf-- The Second is that of knowing them by their Ideas j that is, as I underftand it in this place, 
ntit i^y fomctliing that isddiereiit from thcmfclvcs. 

^ internal Senfation. 

1 he Foui th is tlicir knowing them by CuNj(tlH>e. 

We know things by thcnifclvcs immediately and without Idea’s, w^hen bcigg of a moft intclligi- 
!)Ie Natuic they can penetrate the Mind, or diilover themfetves to it. We know things by their 
Mca\ when they arc not intelligible by thcmfclves, wlicther becanfe they arc Corporeal, or that 
they cdiiiior [icnctratc the Mind, or difeover thcmfclvcs to it. Wckiiow by Confcicnce whatever 
is not diflinguifliM from our fclvcs. l-.aftly, wc know by Conjeftuie the things which arc dific- 
rent troin our fclvcs, and from thofc v^e know in thcmfclvcs, and by Idea’s, when we think that 
feme things arc like fomc others that wc already know. 

Of all the things that conic under onr Knowledge w^c know none but GOD by Himfdf. For 
though tlicrc be other Sjniitual Beings bclides Him ;; and fiich as feem intelligible by tlicir own 

II, Natiiic ^ yet in our prefent State there is none but He tlut penetrates the Mind, and difcoveis 

Mir ivr llimfcdf to it. T is GODnlonc thatwefee with an immediate anddireft View*, and poflibly 
knoiv Hcnlone is able to c*nlightcn the Mind by his own Subflancc. Finally, in this lafe, it is from no- 
Cj OD. the Union that we have with Him, that wcarc capable of knowing what wc know, 

as has been explain’d in the foregoing Chapter. For he only is our Mafter, who prcliJcs 
over our Mind, according to St. without the Deputation or Iiucrpolltion of any 

Hiimnni. Creature. 

incntibus 

Inwlita It cannot be conceiv’d, t!uu any thing Created can icprcfcnt infinite, that Bcimz without rc- 
nat^a fttiftioii, the iiiimcnfe Being, the iinivcrfal Being, can be perceiv’d by an Idea, that is, by a par- 

vr,r:u!cf. ticiilur Being, and a Being elifferent from the univcrfil and infiiiiic Being. But as to partienUr 

/^ag.itLdf thcrcis nodilliculty toconccivc^iowthcy can be rcpicfcnrcd by th: infinite Being that 

them, and includes them in a moft Spiiitual, and confefjiiently moft iutcltigi!)Ie manner. 

' Thus it isuccefrai7 to fiiy that GOD is intelligible by Himfelf, though the knowledge Wc have, 
of Him in this Life be very imperfedt and confus’d^ and that Corporeal things arc intelli- 
gible by their Idea’s *, that is to fay, in GOD*, lince GOD alone contains the intelligible World, 
wherein are found the Idea’s of all things. 

But though things arc poliiblcto be fccii in GOD, it docs not follow that wc do fee all things 
in Him: Wc fee only thofe things in Him whereof wc liavc Idea’s, and there are things Wc ft: 
without Idea’s. 

III. All things in the World, whereof wx have any knowledge, arc either Bodies or Spirits; pro- 
tr<r parties of Bodic^ and properties of Spiritl As to Bodies, ’tis not to be doubted butweftc 
him them together with their Properties by their Idea’s, forafmuch as being unintelligible of thcin- 
felvc^ there is no poflibility of feeing them, except in that Being which contains them in ania- 
tclligiblc manner. Bodies then and their Properties arc feen in G O D, and by their Idea’s ; aiul 
for this rcafon the knowledge we have of them is moft perfert. I mean, that the Idea that w: 
liaveof ExtcuCon> is fuflicicntfbr the dilplaying to us all the Properties Extenfioa is capable or 

aa' 
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aikiv, cannot defirc a more diftiiift and fcrtil Idea of Extenfion of FigUFCS, and Motion' dun ^ 

that vvhich d'O 7) furnilhes us withal. ‘ ’ 

As the Idea’s of things which are in COZ), include all their Properties \ in feeing tlicir Idea’", 
we tan fee fuccclfively all the Properties of them; for in feeing things as they me in GOD 
yic toiilbatly fee them in the moftperfeft manner, and the knowledge of them would be inli- 
nitcly Perfea, it tlic Mind that perceives them in him were infinite. What is wanting to our 
ki.ovs ledge ot Extcniion, its figures, and Motions, is not the defettivenefi of the Idea that 
iitncfents it, but of our Mind that confiders it. 

‘nut tis not fo in point of the Soul •, we know her not by her Idea ; wc fee her not in GOD wc iv 
y Iieronly by and tor that rcafon the knowledge wc have of her is imperteft. 

\\ ^ know nothing or our Soul, but wliat wc feel pafs within us. If wc never h.td had the 
K l uion ot Pain, Plcafuic, l ight, l c. it were inipofliblc tor us to know whether the Soul 

eapaltlc of them, I)ccaure wc know ffer not by her Idea. But if wc faw in OOD the Idea n- 
tliit anfwcrs to our Soul, wc Ihould at the fame time know, or at Icalt, might know M iujiuiuv,. 
the Properties Ihe iscapaWe ot as wc know all the Properties Extcniion is capable of, bccaiifc 
v.i' know Extenfion by its Idea. 

It is true.wc know well enough by our Confcicncc, or by the internal fentiment we have 
of our ftlvcs, that our Soul is fometliiag great and excellent : But ’tis polliblc that what 
v.e l.iiow of her, is the lead part of what /he is in her felf. If all wc knew of Matter, 
vvcic only Twenty or Thirty Figures, wherewith it had been modify’d, certainly our know- 
ledge of it had been very incoalidcrabic, in coinparifoa of what wc know by the Idea that 
reprefents it. To undcrdaiul then the Soul pcrfeftly, it is not fiifh'cient to know that only, 
which wc receive by internal Sentiment, lince our Sclf-Confcioufiicfs difeovers to us, it 
may be but the lead part of our Being. 

It may be concluded from what has beenfaid, that though wc know tlic evidence of our 
Soul better than the cxidcnc'e ot our Body, or than of the things about us, yet we have not 
fii perfeed knowledge of tlic Natuicof our Soul, as of the Nature of our Body ■, which may 
ferve to reconcile the diflcrent Sentiments of tliofc who fiy there is nothing better known 
than the Soul, andot others that allirni wc underdand nothing lei’s. 

Tliis tooniay beof Ufc toprove that the Idea’s, which reprelcnt fonicthing to us that’s 
External, arc not Modifications of^^r Soul. For if the Soul law all things by conlidcring 
her own Modifications, die ough^^ have a more clear and iKifpic nous knowledge of her 
own Eficncc or Nature, than ot that ot Bodies ^ and o/ the Sen/ations or Modifications die 
is capable of, than ot all tlic fig, tires or Modifications incident to Bodies. Mean while, 
the knows not that the is eapablcof this or that Scnlation, by any View llic takes of her felf, 
but by Experience whereas ibe knows Extcniion to be capable of an infinite number of Figures 
by the Idea whieh reprefents Extcniion. There arc morover ccrt.iiii Scnfaiions as Colours 
and founds, wbieb tlic generality of Men cannot difeover to be Modifications of the Soul y 
but tbcrc arc no Figures^ wliieli every one docs not know by the klea lie lias of Extcniion, 
to be ihc Modifications of Bodies. 

What I have been laying,, flicws likewife the veafion why wc cannot give a Definition ex- 
planatory of the Modifications of the Soul. For liiiec wcknow neiilierthe Soul, nor its Mo- 
difications by Idea’s, but only by Senfations; and fiicli Senlations of I'leafnie, for inllancc, 

Pain, Fleat, or the like, have no Connexion with Woidsy It is jdain iliai liad a Man never 
feen Colour, nor felt Heat, he could not be made to uadcidaiitl thefc Seiifitioii'. by all the 
Definitions in the World. Now Men having their Scnfatioiis occalionally tiom tlic Body, 
and all Men’s Bodies being not difpos’d alike, it often happens, that thefe words arc Ijjiiivocal ; 
and that thofc wliich arc employ’d to expiefs the Modifications of our Soul, fi'oiily quite 
contrary to what they dcfign : fo that tliay often, for ind.inec, nuke a Man think of Liitei, 
when 'tis fuppos’d they make him think of Sweet. 

But though wc have not an entire knowledge of our Soul, wc arc fiiHieicntly inlli itcdcd by 
C/iiifeicnccifordcmonllratiiig her Immortality, Si'iiitnality, Liberty, and foinc other .Attiibiitcs 
which it is ncccfl'avy for us to know; and tor that reafoft GOD inanil'ells her not to us 
by her Idea, in the vvay that he gives us to know Bodies. Tiiic, tlie knowledge wc have 
of our Son! by Conlcicnec is imperfeft, but it is not falfc: the knov\ ledge on the conttai y wc 
have of Bodies, by Scifation or Confcicncc, if wc may term Confeicncc that Scnlation wc 
have of what occurrs in our Bodies, is not only imperfedf, Init alfo falfc. Whercroie the 
Idea of Bodies was ncccITary to corred the Scnfiitions wc had of them. But wc have no necii 
of the Idea of the Soul, lince the Confeiournefs wc have of her, engages us not in Eiioi ; and 
there is no fear of miftaking in the Knowledge of her, if wc be carcfnil not to con round liei with 
the Body -, which may be done by Rcafon. lallly, if wc had had a clear Idea of the Soul, ;ts 
we have of the Body, that Idea had made us conlidcr her as too fcp irate liom it, and Put 
had weakned the union of our Soul with our Body, by hindiing, us Irom icgauling our Soul, 
as expanded through all our Members : which 1 explain not mote .it large. 

There remains now no other Objeds of our Knowledge to be fj okc to, ih.an the S ails of 
other Men, and pme Intelligences, and ’tis mauifcll wc know them only by Cn.^^'/ ar. Wc ,,, 

know them not at prclcnt, either <w themfehes. or hy then IdeJs : and whereas tlicy n e dificrent injv iL- 
from us, it is not polTiblc to know them by Oafiicme. Wc conjcduie tlut ilic Sonh oi 
other men arc of the fame Species with our own. What wc feel in oui disc-, wc prcfmne ^ 
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t' 'l I’.icy fed loo . and when tlicfc Sentiments have no Relation to oor Body, we arc fiire 
we aic not deteivM bccaiife we fee certain Idea’s and immutable Uws in GOD, according 
to wiiieh v.c arc certainly allur'd that GOD ads equally on all Spirits. 

I knnvv, i\N ice two are tour ^ that it is better to be Righteous than Rich : and I am not 
<^(ccivM 111 bclicriii;; othus know thefe rruths, as well as I 1 love Good and Plcafiirc, l 
liate Fvil ciiul Paia : 1 v/ijliiig ro be happy, and 1 am not deceiv’d in thinking all Alen, 
and , and evc/i Inclinations. I know likewife that GOr3 will 

iicvcr iii'ik '^l’irits iiiidchioiis ot Happinefs, or that can be deliroiis of being Mifcrable. But 
I know it w'irh evidence and ccitainty, lince’tis GOD that teaches me: for who could ia- 
frjim in^’ oi the Dchioi^ and Wills of GOD, but GOD Himfelf. But when the Body U 
.1 jiiifnci ill ihnr whicii ccciitrs within me, I am almolt ever deceiv’d, if I meafurc others by 
111 / Kit. I ted Heat, I fee a thing, of fuch a Si/c, or iuch a Colour^ 1 have fuch or fuch a 
I .ill, upon Uic application of cci tain Bodies, to myTalatc : and I am deceiv’d, if I judge of 
<itlieis by mv lelt: i am rnl)ject to particular Pallions, 1 have a kindnefs or averfion to this 
or tli.it rhiii;', and I judge that others have the like : but my Conjcftuic is often falfc. Thu? 
the Kiiovvledge we have of other Men is very obnoxious to Error, if we judge of them only 
tioin tlic Seiiiatif)iis we liavc ot our fdves. 

Whetha.r there arc any Beings ditleicnt from GOD, our fdves, Bodies, and Pure Spirits, 
is unknown to us. We can h.iidly perfwadeour felvcs there are j and after we have examin'd 
the lU lions ot Ionic Philoh)phei >>, w ho pretend the contrary, we have found them falfe : Which 
has conhi in'd us in the Notion uc had taken up, that all Men being of the fame Nature, we 
haw all the fame MwPs, as having all need of the Knowledge of the fame things. 


CHAP. Vlll. 

I, 'The intimate Frefence of the indefinite Idea of Being in general^ is the 
caufe of all the disorderly Abjlracfionf of the Mind: and the mojl part oj 
the Chimera^ of the Vulgar Fhilofopby^ hinder many Philofophers 

from acknowledging the fcflidity of true Principles of Phylicks. 11. An In- 
fiance concernhv^ the Efience oj Matter. 

T- r ■ A r dear, intimate, and ncceflary Prcfencc of GOD : I mean that prcfeiicc of Being 
ih niti- I vviiliont any particular I jmitatir)n *, of Being infinite, and in gtaicial, to the Mini, 
^ fhoiiglicr u])Oii it, than the prcfcncc of all liiiitc Objed'^. It is iinpoflihlc 

iJjrfli!/ to (livcll it fdf ablbliuely of this general Idea of Being*, llncc bis impoflihlc to fiibfiiL out of 
/.Fso;/ /»v (iOD. lVilnj)s it may be that the Miiui can fcjaiarc it fell from him, bceaiife it can 
/>a: /// i/- think o:i particular Beings. But this is a miltakc. For the Mitid in conlidcring atiy Being 
particular, does not fo much feparate and recede from GOF), as approach nearer fomc of 
Sirf’ilV 11'^ Pcrfedioiis, it I iniy be pcimirted fo to fpeak, by removing jaithcr off tnun otlicis. 
<(rriy Ab> Howcvcr, it (loih not dilLmcc it fdf in that manner, as to lofe light of tliem^ Inu is 
lh,hhons ever in a Ca]>acity of feeKing ilieni out, and a[)proaching near them. They aie ever pi ell lU 
Mm /'• nti the Mind perceives tliem not hut in an uncxplicablc eonfufion, by reafon of its 

Fiitleiids, and the Greatnefs of the Idea of Being : A Man may indeed he fomc time without 
p,ut of tlr thinking on himfeUy but he cannot, as 1 think, fublilF a moment without thinking on Being', 
chirnAra\ evcii at the lime a Man believes be thinks of nothing, he is nccenaiily full of the iudetciir.i' 
f natcand general Idea of Bciigt. Bm I)ceaulc tlic things which ai e i ullomai y to in, and whicii 

US alarum not the Mind with any vdicmciice, nor ohh ji to make lePeetioa on 
ImUt vu- them : this Idea of being fo great, fo vail, fo real, and \ ohtive as it is., n (b familiar to us, atid 
ny rhiiofo- makcs fo little imprcHion, tliafwc fancy that wchaidly f c it ^ that we make no ie(ic:lioii on it •, 
(his frm confcquently judge there is little reality in it : and that bis only fm mbl fu m a cf abisbl eol- 
U particular Idea’s y though oa the contrary it is and hy o' only, w c ]k\ cci \ c 

r/all Beings ill partk^^^ 

vuc rtln^ Though that Idea whidi we receive ihroiigh our immcdiiate uaion widi the \l' (.) k D V 
d GODj never deceives us of it fdf, as do thole we detive from the union we !;avc with out 
Phyiuk. which reprefents things to us otherwife than they are ^ )et I lli uple not to iby, Flint uc 

make fo bad ufe of the beft things, that the indelible prcfcncc of thi^ Idea, is one of the prin- 
cipal Caufes of all the difordcrly Abftiadions of the Mind ^ and conllquently of all that Abllrad 
and Chimerical PhiJofophy, which explains all Natural Eilcds, by the general terms of Ad, 
Power, Caufe, Effeft, Siibifantial Forms, Faculties, Occult (^alitics. Sympathy, Antipathy, c ( 
For ’tis certain thefc Terms, and a great many others^ excite no other Idea’s in the Mind, than 
indeterminate and general Idea’s j that is. Idea’s which readily olfer thcmfdvcs to the .Mind, with- 
out any trouble, and application on our own part. 

Let a Man read with all Attention poWiblc, all the Definitions and Explications given of Siih- 
ftantiol Forms j kt him do his belt to fcarch wherein conlills the Elleucc of all ihefc Entiiie-, 

vvhn!' 
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which the frnitful Imagiiutiott of PhUofopbcrs produces in fuch multitudes at pleafurc that ^ 
they arc fore d to divide thim, and fuMjvide them over and over again i and I dare en’eaS 
that he (hall never excim in his Mlfld, any other Idea of all thefe things, than that of B§nP 
and of Caufc in general. oemg, 

For let us take a view of thccuftomary proceedings of Philofophcrs. They obferve fonc 
new ElTca^ and prcfently imagine feme new Entity muft produce it. The Fire heats : there 
is thenin the Fire fome Fjitit^y to p^ucc this which differs from the Matter the Fire 
is compos d of : And bccaufe Fife is capable of many different Effcas, as of fcnaratinc Bo- 
dies Pulverizing Vitrifying, Drying, Hardning, Softniag, Dilating, Purifying, and En- 
lightning them, C'c therefore they liberaUy beffow on Fire fo many Faculties, ov real Qjiali- 
tics, as it IS capable of producing different Effefts. ^ 

But if wereflea on all the Definitions they give of thefe Faculties, wc (hall find they arc 
nothing c fe but L.v/f.d Dcfinmons (which railc no other Idea’s, than that.if Bcinir and Caufc 
m general, which the Mmd refers to the Eftcft that is produc’d. So that a Man is Nothing the 
wifer when he has ftudied them never fo long ; For all that is got by this fort of Study is the 
imagining we know better than others, what indeed wc know much worfc l not only becaiili 
we admit many Entities that never were ^ but aUb in being prcpolfcfs’d, wc make oiir fclvcs 
incapable of conceiving how ’tis pollible for Matter all alone, as that of Fire, in being mov’d 
againft Bodies differently difpos’d, to produce all the different Effedts we fee Fire produce 

It IS manifeft to all thofe who have read any thing. That alnioft all the Books oftcicncc, and 
cfiaeciallythofe which treat of Phyfais^ Medicine, and Chymiftry, and of all particular things 
of Nature, arc full of nothing but Argumentations, founded on the Elementary and Secondary 
dmUliCi,. as Airan, VC, Retentive, Comoihve, Fxpnifive, and fuch like; upon others which 
they term ; upon fpccifick Vertucs; and many other Entities, which Men frame and make 
up out of the general Idea of Being, and out of the Caufc of the Effcdf which they fee ; which 
ricthinks could not h.appen, were it not for the facility they have at conlidcring the Idea of 
Being in general, which is always prefeut to their Mind, through the intimate prcfcnce of Him 
who includes all Beings. 

If the vulgar Philolophers would Iw concent to let their Phy/iiis go for limple Lot ids ■ which 
furniffiM oot Terms for the Difeourfing of Natural things, and if they would give thofe Men 
leave to be quiet, who affix to thefe Terms dillina and particular Idea’s, to make thcmfelves in- 
telligible, we (hould have nothing to reprehend in their Conduft : But they let up thcmfelves 
for the explaining Nature, by general and a bftradt Idea’s, as if Nature were her fdfabllraa- 
and will abfolutcly have the Phyfuis of their Matter ylrifletle, to be real Phyfids, which fcarchcs 
to the bottom of things, and not a limple Loj^ick only ; though it lias nothing fuflcrablc in it 
except it be fomc Definitions, fo loolc and indefinite, and fomc fo general Terms as may be 
employ’d in all fortsof Philefoph. In fine, their Heads arc fo full of thefe imaginary Entitles,and 
thefe loofe and indeterminate Idea’s, which fpring up naturally in their Minds, that they arc 
too incapable of fixing their Thoughts for any time upon the real Idea’s of things, to difeover 
their folidity and evidence. And this is the Caufc of that their extream ignorance of the true 
Principles of Natwrd Philefophy, ’Tis neccllary to give a proof of it. 

The Philofophcrs arc fufficiently agreed, That tiiat ought to be look’d iqwn as the Elfcncc of 
•a thing, which is acknowledg'd the Firft in that thing, which is infeparable from it, and on ot ./• w 
. which all the Properties which belong to it, depend : So that to difeover wherein confills thcRnrc 'of 
Elfencc of Matter, we mutt coufider all the Properties that comport with it, or arc included 
in the Idea wc have of it: as Hardnefs, -Softnefs, Fluidncfs, Motion, Reft, Figure, Dlvilihi- //<«-/. a 
lity. Impenetrability, and Extcniion; and enquire immediately which of theft Attributes is 
infeparable from it. Thus Fluidity, Hardnefs, Softnefs, Motion, and Reft, being to be ft-rar ""'f 
parated from Matter, Imcc there are many Bodies without Hardnefs, Fluidity, or Softnefs, ./itwW 
which arc not m Motion, or laftly which arc not at reft, it clearly follows that none of tlicfc rh ‘rljl 
Attributes are clftntial tn it. « jbjUufe. 


And now there remain only four, which wc conceive infeparable from Matter; namely lil 
Figure, Divifibility, Impenetrability, and Extenfion ; wherefore in order to underftand which iV 
Attribute is to be Uken for its Effence, wc muft no longer think of ftparatiiig them, but only dmmtJ, 
examine which is the Primary, and that ftippoftsTionc before it. Now wc calily difeover that < 
Figure, Divifibility, and Impenetrability, fuppoft Extenfion ; and that Extenfion prefuppofes ""T'' 
nothing : But this being given, Divifibility, Impenetrability, and Figure, ncccffarily follow. „'h,Z’ 
Extenfion then ought to be concluded the ElTcncc of Matter, on Suppofition it has no other ronjifli the 
Attributes than thoft bcforemention d, and fuch as are like them : and I am perfwaded no Man 
in the World can doubt of it, when he has ftrioufly confidcr’d it. Mmer or 

But all the difficulty is to know. Whether Matter has not fomc other Attributes, different 
from Extenfion, and its Dependants; Ib that Extenfion it fcif may not be clfential to it, but may the fuhutl 
fuppoft fomc other thing, both as its Subjed, and its Principle. W « tv 

Many Men, after baying raoft attentively ccmfidcr’d the Idea, which they have of Matter, by 
all the Attributes that are known of it ; after having meditated likewift on the Efftfts of Na- 
ture, as much as their Strength and Cipacitv of Mind would permit them, have, been ftrongly 
convinc’d, that Extenfion fuppoftt not any thing io Matter, whether becanft they have had no 

K k difttnff 
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diOiiict 311(1 [iaiiiciilar Idea of that thin?, pretended, precedaticous to Extenfion, or becaufc 

they have fo, 1 1 1 no vilihic EfTcft to prove it. . r . 

1 or even a-, to onr hciii" perfw.idcd that a H'^.uch hath no Entity, difterent from the Matter, 
it !•> t(jmi os'd Of ; it fuffiecs to know, how the different Difpofition of the Wheels is able to 
cllcrf all I'lc Moutneiits of ;■ U'.nch^ without having any other diftintfl; Idea of what might 
poffilily he the Canie of thefe Motions, though “there be many to had. So becaufc 

thtfe I'cilhii'- have liodiffiiid Idea of what could be in Matter, were Extenfion taken away, 
.ind lie no Att'il.ntc that can explicate its Natorc, and becaufe Extenfion being granted, all 
the Mti ihiitiscoiKciv’d to belong to Mattcr,are at the fiime time granted : and becaufe Matter is 
the Caiifc ot 110 Ello'.f, which may not becoucciv’d producible by Extenfion, diverffy configur’d, 
and (livci lly mov’d ^ therefore they arc perfwaded, that Extenfion is the Effence of Matter. 

Hut as no Man tan infcillibly demonllratc there is not fomc Intelligence, or New-created En- 
tity in the Win ch) of a IKarr/;-, fo no Man can, without a particular Revelation, bcalfur’das 
t)f a O'roiiici’K.il Dcmonllraticn, that there is nothing but Extenfion diverffy configur’d in 
1 Stone. 1 or ’tis abfolutely polliblc for Extention to be joyn’d with fomething which we 
don’t connive, htcaufc \sc have no Idea of it; though it feems very unrcafonable to believe 
aiuf aflert it ■, it being conirai y to Rcafon, to allcrt what we neither know, nor have any con- 
c'cjition of. 

Yet thoneli uc fltould fuppofe, 1‘liatthcic were fomething bcficlcs Extenfion in Matter, yet 
tliat would he 110 lm|icdimcut, it vve well obferve it, why Extenfion fhould not be its Effence, 
.ici otdin, to ihc I H (iidtion we have given of thcWoid. For, in fhoit, ’tis abiblutcly uccef- 
f.n> that CMiy thin;', in the World,(hout(lbccithcra l.iciug,or a Modeof bcin;’, , andnoThink- 
ing and Aitcuiivc Man can deny it. !!ut Extenfion is noj the Modeof a Being i therefore it is 
a iicin;.',. lint iKcaiife Matter is not conffituted of fevcial Beings i as Man, who is compos’d 
of a Body and Mind ^ Matter being one fimplc Being, it is mauifeft that Matter is nothing but 
Ex'.cniioii. 

Now to prove that E.xtcnfioii is not a Mode of Being, hut a real Being ; it muff be obferv’d, 
Ihat a Mode ot Being cannot he conceiv’d, but the Being muff at the fame time be conceiv’d 
whereof it is the Mode ; We cannot conceive Rotundity, for Inllancc, but we muff conceive 
Fxtcnlion, hccanfc the Mode of Being or Exiffence, being only the Being it fclf in fnch a 
fot t ot Bate, , the Roiimliiefs of the Wav, for Inftaiice, being but the Wax it felf, in ffich a fort 
or faffioii ), it Is plain that we cannot conceive the Mode without the Being. If then Ex- 
tenfion weie a Mode ot Being, wo could not conceive Extenfion without the Being, whereof 
E.vtcnlion was the Mode . , whereas we ealily conceive Extenfion all alone. Wherefore it is 
not a Mode of Being ; hut confcquently a Being ot it felf. And fo it is the Ell'cncc of Matter, 
lince Matter is Init a limple Being, and not compos’d of many Beings ; as I have already 
fiiid. 

But many Fhilofi-phcrs have fo accuffom’d thcmfclvcs to general Idea’s, and l.of icalEniiiin 
as to have their .Mind moic poU'efs’d with them, than thofe that are diffiiic'f, particular, and 
J’hfit.il. Which is evident enough fiom hence, that their Argumentations upon Natural 
things, arc founded merely on /o^/c/r/ Notions ^ fuchasAcff, Power, and an infinite number 
of Imaginai y Entities, which they take no care to diffingniJh, from fnch as arc Real. Thefe 
Gentlemen therefore finding it wonderful cafic, to fee after their mamier what they have 
a Mind to ice, imagine they have better Eyes than other Men, and that they )ieiccivc cliftiiiffly 
Extenfion fiippofes fomething clfci and that ’tis only a Property of .Matter, which Matter' 
may lie divcifed of, as of the reff. 

Yet if yon make a Demand of them, that they would plcafc to explain that thing which 
they pretend to jicrccivc in Matter, bcficlcs Extenfion • they offer to do it fcveral ways, 
every of which makes it apparent, that they have no other Idea of it than that ot Being, or of 
Snbffanccingcncial. This is cxtreamly evident, if vve take notice, That this tliciv'idca in- 
cludes no pai ticnl.ir Attributes, which agree to Matter. For whilll wc take Extenfion from 
Matter, we rob it ofall the Attributes and Properties, which wc dinindly conceive do beloiif: 
to it y and though wc leave that imaginary thing, which they fiipixife the F licncc of it ^ it being 
inanifeff, that neither Eat th nor Heaven, nor any thing wc fee in Natme, could be made ot 
it. Whcicas on the contrary, if wc takeaway what they fancy, the Eireiieeof Miitcr, pio- 
viclcd wc leave F xtcnlion, and wc leave ail the Attributes ami Propci ties wc diltiiiTly con- 
ceive, included in the Idea of Matter: For it is certain, that out of Extc.ilion all .done minht 
be fram’cl an 1 leaven, an Earth, and all the V ifiblc World, and infinite others. So this Some- 
thing which they fuppofe over and above Extenfion, having no Attributes diffimffly to be 
conceiv’d belonging to it, and dearly included in the Idea wc have of it, can have nothing 
ual in it, if wc will credit onr Rcafon ; nor can be of any nfc in explaining Natnial I'iciffs. 
And that vvliich is faid of its being t/ic Sntjffl and PrimifU of Extenfion, is faid and 

without any diffind Conception ill tlicrtj that fay it ; that is, tliey Imvc no othet than a o’c- 
ner,d and Idea of it, as of and I'nnaple In fo nincli that we may furtliev ima- 

gine a new Subjeeff, and a new Priuci^c of this Subjeft of Extenfion ^ and fo ni u-fwitmn^ the 
Mind having the Power of rcitrefaWUJg the General Idea’s of Subjedf and Piiuciplc, as loim 
. as it pleafes. 


’ll. 
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’Tii true there is a gren probability, that Mea had not lb puzzl’d atidobfcur’J tbcLlcatlut 
fScy have of Matter, bad they not foine Rcafoiis tor it ; and that there arc many who main- 
f j I contrary CoacUifioris to thefc of ours, upon Principles. Doubtlcfs F..vtciifioa 

Pipttlie Elicnce of Matter, if that be contrary to our Faith : And \vc willingly .ickiiou ledge 
j , \Vc3re, thank c’Oi), very well perfwadedot the Fccblcncfs, and Liniitcdnefs of .m llii- 
rijac .Mind. We know it is of too little Kxtent to mcafure an Infinite Power ^ that COD 
ijadoiiiliiiitcly more tlmii wo canconccivcy tliar he communicates only thole Idea's, which 
f,;>ielcMtto us the things that arrive by theorder of Nature, and hides the rcll from us. 
W here ‘ore we arc always i cady to fulmiit our Rcalbn unto Faitli i but there is need of better 
>, roofs than are genet ally urg’d, to ruin the Rcalbns wc, have cftahlilh’d : Bccaufe the man- 
J.or of cvplaining the Myllcricsof Faith, arc not of Faith, and v\c believe thele .Myfteries, 
ui'.hout conceiving how the manner of them can bcdilfincVly cxplaind. 

Wc- believe, tor initance, theMyftciyof ihcTR I NJ n\ though |thc Humane Mind is 
yiaabic to conceive it; and yet wceeafe luit to Itelicve, that the things that clifler not in any 
tint d, di Her not in tlicmt'clvcs ; though tills Pritj^olition feems to overthrow it. For wc arc 
convinc’d, tliat Rcalbn is not to be inadenlcot, except in Subjects ptopoition’d to its Capa- 
cityy and that wc ought not to look Pcadfaltly onour Mylkries,for tear ot being da/cl'd by 
thent, according that Admonition of tile //c/y .s’/)/; /f, jfrut.uor tjl .l/.Jici},iiijopj»/r)fin> .1 

ij! 11 Iti. 

However, if WC thought it convenient for the ftti^ictioii of fbme Mens Minds to explain 
Iiow our Notion upon this matter may be reconcilil, with what wc die taught by Faith con- 
cerning TrahfnbfiiUiti.itioti WC probably could do it in a way very dillinft,' aiid perrpieiioiis 
jad could no ways oflciid agaiiilt the Decilions of the Chinch . Hut wc think this F\ plication 
may bedifpensM with, crpccLilIy in this Work. 

^For il ought to bcoblerv’d, 1 hat the Holy Fathers have alniolb always look’d upon it as an 
iacominehciiriblc Mylfcry, and tint they never playM the Philofophcislo explain it : hut ton 
tented thcmfdvcs tor the moil: part with unexad Comparifons fitter to make known the 1 ) 0 '- 
clriiic than to give a Satisfadory F.xplicationtothc Mind: 'Fhcieforc l‘raditionis for fiKh 
as Philofophi/c not on this MyUcry, and wliofumir their Reafoii to the Rule ot l aiih, with- 
out ililtrafting their Brain to no piiipofc, about molt ablhaifeand di/licult Qjiclhons. 

We Ihoiild be toblanic, /hould wc require the Fhilofojdicrs, to give ns clear and calic 
Explications of the manner of our L O R D\ Body being in the Emlhinji ^ for this woiilil be 
to demand of them novelties in And in cafe the Philofophcrs Ihonld make an im- 

pudent Anfwcr to the Demand, they muff bcnccellaiily obnoxious either to the having 
their fhilofophy or Viv^/ity umikmwW. Foi if their F.xplieations were obfeure, they would 
give rcafon to defpirc the Frinciplesof their Phtlojopby •, if their Anfwer were calie and appa- 
rent wc fhould have rcalbn to be apprehciilivc of Novelty in their Ih vitiity. 

Since then Novelty in pointof Dtvituty^ beais ihelmprefs and Ch.iiadter of Fi ror, and the 
World has a right and priviledge of dclpillng Opinions merely on the Account of i heir being 
Novel, and havingHo foundation in rraditioii \ wc ought not to undertake to give calic and 
intelligible Explications of thofc things, which the Fathers and Connecis, havenot perfediv 
cxjilain’d : and ’tis fuflicient to hold the Dodlrinc o[ without ollcriiig to 

make out the manner of it. For oihci wife w'c might fow the feeds for iVefli Dirpules,^ and 
Qiiarrcls, w hereof tlicrc arc too many already ^ and the Enemies of the 'Fnith would not fail 
to life them to malicious piirpofc, and for thcopprdfirig of their Ad vci larics. 

DJfputcs in poii : of 7 Wo^Va/Explications, feem to be the molt ulclefs. and moft dangc 
rous of any \ and they arc with greater rcafon to be fear’d ^ for thateven Religions Ferions 
oken fancy they ha\c a right of breaking thcii Charity witlifuch as break with theii Opinions. 
Wc have but too common Experience this Pradicc *, and the caulc of it lies not very deep. 
Wherefore ’tisalwMys the bell and furell: way , not to be eager tofpeak of things wliercol we 
have no Evidcnccg and which others arc not difpos’d to conceive. 

Nor oughtobfenre and uncertain Explications of Mylfcrics of Faith, which we ai'-undcr 
noobligation to believe, to ferve for a Rule and Principle for the ggiiJnu’; our Kc d<a:iii,g, 
mPhil^odhy.^ \v here nothing but Evidence ought to perfwade ns. We aieuot to chan tiie 
clear ana diftiiicl: Idea’s of Exteiilioi), Figure, andl.ocal Motion, for thcgc ieul and con^ 
fus’d Idea’s of Principle, or ot fubject ot Extcnfion, ol Form of (^liddiiies, .nid Real Oa i 
litics, and of all thofc Motions of Generation , Coiruption, and Alienation, a:aloii'w, 
which differ troni Local Motion. Real Idea’s will produce leil beience : but fi 'uu ^ c/e d 
and Logical Idea’s, can proceed nothing, but a random fapei Ikial and a bati.M SiKnc*. 
Wherefore wc ought withfcriousRcflcdtion to attend to the dill iink and pii fix uhr {d< ,j lot 
things, for the dilcovering the Properties they contain ^ a.iJthcieby I’Ludv NLtuic inilcad of 
lofingour felvcs in thele Chimera’s, which are only the litter or oiFlpii'i ot I nine Philofo- 
pher^s Brams. 
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CHAP. IX. 

I. The laj} general Caufe of our Errors, 11. That the Ideas of things 
are not always frefent to the Mind,^ when we would ha've them. 11[, 
That every finite Mind U fubjeli to Error ^ and why. IV. That rvr 
ought not to judge that there U nothing but Body and Spirit : Nor that 
G O D w a Spirit.^ according to our conception of Spirits. 

I hitherto treated of fuch Errors, as may have fomeoccaEonalCaufea/Tipcd* 

ihhfi VV in the Nature of the pure Intclleft, or of the Mind, confidcr’das afting by it ’fclf: 
f,rutrd and in the nature of Idea’s-, that is to fay, in the manner of the Mind’s perceiving exter- 
Ciujeof Objefts, There remains only one Caufe now to be explain’d, which may be term’d the 
univcrfal and general Caufe of our Errors-, bccaufc we can conceive no Error, that has not 
fome fort of dcpcndance on it. The Caufe is this: That Nothing having no Idea to rc- 
prefent it, the Mind is carried to believe that the things whereof it has no Idea, have no 
Exiffcncc. • ♦ 

Tis certain that the general Source of our Errors, as we haveoftciT faid, is our Judg- 
jnent’s having greater extent and latitude, than our Perceptions. For wlien wcconfidcrany 
Objeft, wccommonly taketheprofpeft biitononcfidcof it; but wc arc not content to judge 
only of that fide wc have confidcr’d, but we pronounce of it all entire : And fo it often for- 
tunes that we are deceiv’d ; for though the thing be true oii the part vve have Examin’d, it is 
commonly falfc on the other wc have not; and what we believe true, is no more than pro- 
bable. Now ’tis manifeff that wc fhould not judge thus abfolutcly on things as wc do, did we 
not think Wc had conlidcr’d all the parts of them, or fuppofc them all like that which we have 
examin’d. So the general Caufe of our Errors lies in this, that having no Idea of theothcr 
Faces of the Object, or of their difference with that which is prefentto our Thoughts, wc 
believe thofe other Faces don’t cxill; or at Icaft: wc fuppofc they have no particular dif- 
ference. 

This manner of acling wc think reafonable enough : For fince Nothn^^ cannot form any 
Idea in the Mind, we have fomc pretence to believe that the things, that "form no Idea in the 
Mind, at the time of our Examining them, i*cfcmblc : And that which confirms u^n 

ibis Opinion, is our being nerfwaded by a fort of InfliiK^f, that the Idea’s of things arc due 
to our Natuic, and arc in fuch wife fubjcflcd to the Mind, that they aie oblig’d to pay their 
atrendante, when the Mind commands them. 

11. However, if wc would make a little Rcflcdioii mwii the prefent Rate of our Nature, wc 
/Ki f/v fhould hardly be fo ihongly bent upon believing all the Idea’s of things, fo much at our 
Ihr^ir command. Man, as I may fay, is only Flcfoand Blood, i\nccMum\ Traufgrcf- 

Ltlf ^ iniprclfion of his Senfes and his Puflions interrupts the flrongell Appli- 

♦ frcjint to cation of bis Mind: and the current of the Spirits and Blood, hurry it along with them, and 
the Mnui, Jrivc it continually upon fenfiblc Olijcds. In vain it Itrivcs to withltand the Torrent it is car- 
ried by, and rarely it is, that it thinks of refilling it ; fo plcafint it finds it to follow, and fo 
troubkfumc to Brugglc againfl the Ihcam. The Mind tbcrclbre is difeourag'd and dejeded 
as foon as it has made an attempt to hold, and fix it fcif upon a Truth ; and ’tis abfolutcly 
falfc ill the Bate wc are in, that the Idea's of things arc prefent to the Mind, as often as we 
would conlider them : And therefore wc ouglit not to judge that things arc not in being, up 
on the only fcorc of our having no Idea’s ot them. ' ^ 

But though vve fhould fuppole Man ablbhirc MaBcrof his Mind, and its Idea’s, yet he would 
/>• ^ fubjeft to Error, by thcncceflity of his Nature. For the Mind of Man is limited ; and 

mte'Miii'i liniitcd Mind is by Nature liable to Error. The rcafoii whereof is this, that the Icaft 
t4 fuh]Ci} things have Infinite Relations betwixt them, and require an Infinite Mind to tompreliend 
to Knor, them. And therefore a limited Mind being unable to embrace, and tompicliencl all thefe Re- 
lations, after all that ever it can do, a Man’s inclin’d to believe, that ihofc which he does 
not perceive, don’t exilt; efpccially when he docs not cxinlidcr the VVeakuefsand Umitatiofl 
of ms Mind, as ’tis cuftomary for him not fo do. And thus the Fiaitcncls of the Mind alone, 
brings along with it the Capacity of falling into Error. 

NotwithBandiug, if Men even in this tlicir Bate of .Infirmity and Corruption, made always 
^ood ufe of their Liberty, they would never be deceiv’d. And for this realbn, every one that 
tails into Error, is joBly blamcablc, aiiddcfcrvcdly obnoxious to punifhmcnt: For no more 
is rcauifitc for the avoiding Error, than to judge only of what a Man fees, and not to ibrm 
compleat judgments on things, before he is allur'd he has examin’d thefH .in all their paits : 
and this is poiliblc for Men to do. But they had rather fubjugatc thcnilclvcs to Erior, than 
conform to the Rule of Truth; and love to arbitrate without the trouble of Enqiiny / And 
fo wc need not wonder if they arc guilty of infinite Errors, and frquentiy Baud cli.u ccablc 
with uncertain and unwarrantable Judgments. 


All 
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All the Idea s, for in.^ince, that Men have of Subltance* arc thole of jnH o \ 
athilftlns, ..I.tc«lci,<ldsubll,«: andtkr™i4,h„X?'n,fi ',5^'’’ 
.Iwt wlutccrcifc. Uciteof BodvorSpirie fiS fiU S 

thcic wcrcailvSublhince. npirh^^r rwi,r Ml :1 


termiiK no lung concerning the number of the kinds of BeJiigs .vbij, fjo D hic errV'd 
ftoni the Idea s wc have of them : Since abfolurdv fpeakine, ihc-x --iv be Rode ■ vhv ron 
fiould conceal them from us, if it were only that thefe Ikin^^ 1 '.vinn^nn f i r 
Knowledgeof them would be of little ufe to us • "s £ h.sS at ■ v 

reckon the Teeth of an Hand-worm, fince ’twotild be ufelefs toUiJprdln' il'i?i"'r- 

to hive fo penetrating an Eye-light. Piclcivaiion of our Ifodv, 

Butthough vvedo not think it fit to judge haftilv.and ralhlv thu ic r • i i ■ ' 

Spirit andBody yet we think it inconliileat wirh RViS Vor divided into 

EKa,. ,0 koik-r ld.a', .l»n. ,fci. d™^ '? “PV'?"® 

F.llea king theonl, diltinSor pj,iUnl,,r il,.,; nchn,? ^ "■ 

There IS nothing more Unphilofoplii.nl and Irntinnil rlv,n , n. 1 

Beings froin limplc l.ogual Idea’s ^ to bellow on the in infui’icc propei ties amUb lo'ro'alrout 
evplaimng things, which no body und.-rllands, by things wbidi not only no body concedes 
but wind indeed are impod.ble to I,c conceived. 'This is to take the fiinc coiirfc hit Blind 
Men would do, when imendng to difeon, fc of Colours, and nniiiifain the 77.dn that coiute n 
them, they lioiiia make ufe of the Definitions they rcccjvc from the Piiilolbphcrs andthcncc 
make their Inferences aiK Cone ufioiis. Foras/heih Mln.f M..n’c a ■ cis, anuuicncc 
ntaiCoiok, ™,l „ccd.k.H^^^ 

IdnS * sli’tk il'doiv!k?! ““V """n a'e“ 'Vom pciKnl jiid 

Idc.a . S the 1 bd ihpuci scan never reafon jiiflly and folidly upon theTfreds of Naiiire 
avlien tney only employ general and Lo,:uU Idea’s, as of Ad, Fow^r t'anfe 

cround trirLTFimf^^^^^ is abfolntely necellhry for tliemto 

a^iX Klc i on I lU'afiini.igs only upon the diftind and particular Idea’s of Thought 
and EMeuion, and thofe which a: e contain’d in them, as Fiv lire. Motion, cd For we cm 

lllii’Uvdiwc of V '>y the Conlideration of tlicdillincd 

w ■ ■ 

Extv 
111 
of' 

-in.f Iho.ufn- v., E ..laVi.ifVe"'’?- ■'■n ■« icngc goes, ticpcim upon Extcnlion 

have no i;!ca,\,oMbe u:, rn’!ir there may be others, whereof we 

<;nb(>n!,rrifriVM,r n M ' "n ’ F‘ ju^piup, -IS an iiulifpiitabic Principle, that all 
mi n , 'i'l i f’''' / ^hey i hence infer a ralh and uiwdvis’d 

tonclulion, when they dctocmine by the fo'c light of Rean)n, that GOD /> a Splm. ’tis true 

ies ofX'H.iiv%'’^''''^' Similitude, and we are taught ftoin fcwcral pS’- 

us of theHol) Sciiinnie, that oOD isa Spirit, we on,', lit to believe .iiid call Him fo ; But 
Rcafon all alone can nevm teach us lo much. It o.dy tells us that U O D is a Being infinitely 

heaSpiiit than a Body, fince our Soul Rmorcpeiv 
fed than mil Bmly ; but it cai not ubure us, there arc not ftil! other Beings more perfcdfhaii 

mir nSri' abovethem, than our MinneaK 

rn n ‘“"hikings as thefe, (as Rcafon m.ikcs it unqucflionable that 

M itn “hie fo create them) 'tis evident they would have a nearer i crcmblaiice to (heir 
Makci than our Iclvcs: And fo the fame Rcafon informs us, that O’ o 70 would ruthei ha ve 
neii rerfcdionsthanoiiis-, which would be reckon’d hiit inipoifi ’hns incumpaiifim with 
them. \A c ought not therciorc pn cipitdtely to imagine that the ivoi ,1 .*/>,>,,whicIi we iiidilFc- 
rcntly ufe to figiiihcwliut OOJ) is, an<l v. hatwcarc our fclves, is an iinivocal I'crm cx- 
piclling the Fiine things, or very like. GO D is (aithci cviltcd above CicaLcJ Spirits 
cnan thefe Sprits arc elevated alwvc Bodic ; and uc ought nottotcrni G o 1) a Spiiit lb' 
much tor a pohtivc Declaration of wlim 1 !c i>, a. to tigiiific He is not maieri d. He is.in 
iiinnitcly perfed Being, no Man can doubt of it: But ;is we are not to imi’inc with the 
i/ov/iwWw-fr.,, that he oughtto have an Humane lhape ; bccanfc that Figinl- Rvms the nioft 
fupnolc Him Corporeal i lb weoiiahrnot to ibial. ibat ilie Spirit 
^ ^ iHs Huinaiio Fhon^nts, and that his niind ]<; like our ovmi, .bocMulb we know no- 
thing pcricaer than our own Mind. Tis rather to he believ’d, that js he iaeliides in Him- 
wit the Perfections of Matter, without bcin^^^ m.itcnal: (for 'ti'> teriai;i ihai Matter his a 
Relation tofonie Ferfedion that is in God) Fo Ffccomprchend., MbcFerfedumsof crcatcxi Spi- 
rits, without being a Spirit, after our manner oftouceiving Spirits j that his ti iicN.»nc is 
HE THAT IS: thatisjbebg without rCftridion, all Being, being Infinite and Llnivcr- 

l-l CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

# 

Some [nfiances of Errors in Phyficks^ xpherein Men are engag'd by fup. 
foftng that the things which differ in their Nature ^ their ^alitiesy Ex- 
tenfiorty DurationyUnd Proportiony are alike in thefe things. 

I T has been fhewn in the Fore-going Chapter, That Men make a ralh Judgment in con- 
clnding all Beings under two Heads, cither of Body or Spirit ■, we will make it appear ia 
the foccc^ing Chapters, that they not only make ralh Judgments, butfalfetoo; and 
which arc the fruitful Principles of innumerable Errors, when they judge that Beings arc not 
different in their Relations and Modes, becaufc they have no Idea of thefe Diftrences. 

Tis certain that the Mind of Man fcarches only after the Relations of things : Firft thofc 
which the Objetfls, it conlidcrs, have toitfelf, and then thofc which they have with one an- 
other. For Man’s Mind is inquifitive only after its Good and Truth. For the finding out 
its Good, it confiders carefully by Rcafon, and by Tafte or Senfation, whether theObjeds 
have any Relation of Agreement with it lelf. For the difeovering Truth, it conlidcrs whe- 
ther the Objcifls have any Relation of Equality or Similitude, to each other, or what prccifcly 
is the Qjiantity that is equal to their Inequality. For as Good is not the Good of the Mind any 
farther than it is agreeable to it : fo Truth is not Truth, but by the Relation of Equality or 
Rcfcmblancc, which is found betwixt two things, or more : whether this Relation be between 
two or more Objects •, as between an Ell, and a Piece of Cloth ; For ’tis true that this is an Ell 
of Cloth, becaufc of the Equality between the Ell and the Cloth : whether it be between two 
or more Idea’s, as between the two Idea’s of Three and Three, and that of Six : for ’tis true 
that Three and Three arc Si.x; becaufc of the Equality between the two Idea’s of Three and 
Three, and the Idea of Six : Or whether lallly, it be between Idea’s and Things, when the 
Idea’s rcprcfcut what the Things arc. For when I fay, There is a .W/, my Propolition is true, 
bccaiife the Idc.i’s I have of Exiffcnce, and of thc5w/, reprefent that the 5w/ exiffs, and that 
it truly cxifls. Evciy Adlion of the Mind about, and every Attention to Objeifts, is only 
then to try to diftover their Relations, fince we apply our fclvcs to the confidcration of things, 
only for the finding out the Truth or Goodnefs of them. 

But as we have faid before in the preceding Chapter, Attention tires and difpirits the Mind ; 
fo that it fpccdily delills to oppugn and bear againft the Iniprcflion of the Senfes, that throws 
it ofl’ its Objeft, and hurries it towards others, which the love it has to its Body, render 
grateful and agreeable. It has but a ffraitned Capacity, and fo thcdi/Tcrcnces which are Iw- 
tween the Subjeds it examines being infinite, or almoff fo, it is incapable of diftinguifhing 
them. Wherefore the Mind fuppofes imaginary Hcfcmblances, where it obferves no Poli- 
tive and Real Diirercnccsi the Idea’s of Rcfemblance being more prefent to it, more fami- 
liar and more liinple than the ether. For ’tis manifclt that Similitude includes only one 
Relation, and there is need only of one Idea, to judge that a thoufand things are like- 
whereas to judge without fear of being miftakcu, that a thoufand Objedls differ with one an- 
other, there is an abfolute NcccfTity of having a thoufand different Idea’s prefent to the 
Mind. 

Men therefore imagine things of a different Nature, to be of the fame, and that all thin«'s 
of the fimc Species^ hardly ditfer from one another. They judge that unctjual things, are 
equal ; that thofc which arc inconffant, arc conllant ; that fiich as arc without Order or’pro- 
portion, arc bell order’d, and moll proportionate. In a worti, they believe often that things 
diircrcnt in Nature, in Quality, Extcniion, Duration, and Pioportion, arc alike in all theic 
particulars ; But this deferves to be explain’d more at large by fome Examj)lcs, as being the 
the Caufe of an infinite numberof Errors. 

Spirit and Body, a Subllancc that Thinks, and a Subftance that’s Extended, arc two kinds 
of Being altogether different, and iiitircly oppolitc ; what Itclongs to one, can’t appertain to 
the other : Yet Men for the mod part but little heeding the Idea they have of 1 bought and 
being continually mov’d and afTcftcd with Bodies, have look’d upon the Soul and Body as 
only one ahd the fame thing ; have imagin’d a Similitude between things, lb unlike in cvciV 
refnccl. They would have the Soul to be material ; that is to fay, extended over ill the Bod/ 
and figur’d as the Body. And thus have attributed to the Mind, what tan bcloii ’ to nothinc 
but the Body. ‘ b 

Again, Men having the Senfation of Pleafurc, Pain, Smells, Tafts, &c. and their Body be- 
ing more prefent to them, than their Soul j (that is, they calily imagine their Body but are 
not able to imagine the Soul,) they attribute to it the Faculties ot Scnlation, IniaViuatioii, 

" and 
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and fwnctimes give it that of (^eption too ; which can belong to nothing but the Soul 

Bnt the following Examples will be more fcniible and manifeft. ^ ‘ 

Tis certain that aH IJitural Bodiw, even thofe that ire rank’d under the fame Sprees, d\frct 
trom one mother! that one piece of Gold is not altogether like another piece, that one dro,, 
of WatCTis d'Jf^ntfrom another drop. ’Tis with all Bodies of the fame 5, m,., as d 
^,uh Faces : All Faces have ^o Eyes, a Nofe, a Month, ec. they are all Faces, and Hu- 
•mane pees ; yet it may be affirm d there never were two perfeaiy fimikr. So one pieexof 
Gold has parts extrwmJy like another piece i and one drop of Water has undoubtedly a near 
jcferablancc toanother, yet wemay becertity’d that two droiis of Water cannot £ givS 
though uken from the fame River, in an exaft refemblance. Ncvcrthelcfs, the PluK hm 
inconbdCTately luppolc Eircmial Likcncncs betwwn Bodies of the fame or LikeSenS 
SrSi'oJiiof fo'-Ol'Ellcnmot things emer innn inji.isi p^hii, ncSing 

The Reafon of their lapfuig into fo grofs and palpable an Error, is becaufc they will not with 
any care confidcr thofe very things, on wich thy compofc huge and mighty Volumes. 
as we don t fan^ a perlcft Similitude in Faces, becaufc we fcrupuloully behold them md 
fnrvey them clofely i and the cnlfom we have taken of diftinguilhin g them, makes us ohferTI 
the Icaft dirtlr^cnccs ; So if the Pfiilofophers conlider’d Nature with attention, they would 
acknowledge fu^fficient caufes of diverfities, even in thofe things which produce the fame Sen- 
rations, and which tor that Reafon we afcribe to the fame Species ■, and would not fo credu- 
loufly fuppofe Eflential Refcmblanccs. Blind Men would be to blame to funpofe Elfential 
Similitudes conli(ling»« ^^^ becaufc they did not feiSffiy perceive 

ShS; Ph|^^«Miers have no more reafon to fuppofe fuch Similitudes in Bo- 
hive ythem ‘ difcover no differences in them by the Senfations they 

The Inclination we have for fuppofing a Likenefs in things inclines us farther to believe 
there IS a let and determinate number of Differences, and Forms •, and that thefe Forms arc 
fi x d to a Point, and incapable of latitude, smre or Ufs. We think that all Bodies differ from 
each other as in Degrees and that thefe Degrees, alfo retain certain Proportions toi’cthcr. In 
a word, we judge ot Material things as of Nuinixirs. ' 

Tis’ clearly manifcif, that this proceeds from % Mind’s lofing it fcif in the Relations q£^ 
things incommenfurab e, as arc the infinite Differences to be met with in Natural Bodies, 

Its folacing It fclf with the Imagination of any Refemblance or Proportion it can fiiiii be- 
tween them i bccaiife then it can reprefent many things at once with much readinefs, and 
ale. For, asi havc alicady faid, there needs no more than one Idea to judge that manv 
things ate like, but there mull be many to judge they arc unlike each other, if a Man knew 
for iiillaiicc, the number of Angels ^ and that for each Angel there wcicten Arch-Anacls’ 
ind for every A. eh- Angel ten 1 hroncs ^ andfo on, obfcrviiig the fame Proportion in the prol 
grclfion up to fc highell Order of InieUigenccs : the Mind might know when it pleas’d the 
number ot all thefe Blelled Spirits, and even by a good ftrong refleftion, determine of them 
3 molt at a lingic view y which is infinitely dclighttui to it. And this is what may have in- 
due d fomc Pcrlous to pidge thus of Ccleftial Spii its v as fomc Philofophcrs have done in an- 
other cafe, ot tlie Gravitation and Levitation of the F.lcmcnts, making a Decuple Propor- 
tion between thp, fuppoling Fire ten times lighter than Air i and fo of the rclt. 

When the Mind finds a neceflity of admitting Differences between Bodies, by the difle- 
rent Senfations it has ot them, and for fomc other pai ticiilar Rcafons i it is fin e to allow as 
little as poflibly It can. .Tis upon this account it iscalily pcifw.adcd, that the Effcncesof 
things arc wyWiwy/fo/>, and that they arc like Numbers, as we have faid before • for that 

then it requires only one Idea to reprefent all the Bodies tliat go'undcr the name of tlic lame 

S fee Us, 

If you put, for example, a Glafs of Water into an Hogfficad of Wine, the Philofophcrs will 
tell you, the Ellcncc ot Wincftill remains the fame, and the Water is converted into Wine. 

That as no number can intervene between three and four, (ince a true Unity is indivilible 
fo tis ncccffary the Water Ihould be converted into the Eflence or Nature of the Wine or 
that the Wine ffiould lofe its own : That as all Numbers of Four are pcrfc-aiy alike fo’the 
Elfoncc of Water is cxaaiy the fame in all Waters. That as the Number Three Effcntially 
differs from the Number Two, and cannot have the fame Properties ^ fo two Bodies differ- 
\ng in Specie, differ Elleiitially, and in fuch wife, as they can never have the fame Properties 
which flow from the Eflence ■, and fuch like things as thefe : Whereas if Men con/idcr’d 
the true Idea’s of things anything attentively, they would not he long a difeovering, that 
alleles being extended } their Nature or Eflence has nothing in’t like Numbers, and that 
tis impoffiblc for it to conlKl in hdivifibiU. 

But Men not only fuppofe Identity, Similitude, or Proportion in the Nature, the Number, 

elfential Difficrcnccs of Subffances, but in every thing that comes under their Perception. 

Moll Men conclude that all the fix’d Sim's, arc faftned as lb many Nails m the. mighty Vault 
ot Heaven, in an equal dllhncc and convexity from the Earth. 1 he Mronamers have for 
along time given out, that the ?U»ets rowl inexaft Circles j whereof they have invented 

a plcnti- 
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a plentiful number, as Ctmctntrk^ Excmric, Epicycles^ Defermt^ and to explain t' 

ffcwflwwM tliat contradift their Prejudice. • 

’Tis true, in the lalt Ages, the more Ingenious have coweacd the Errors of the Ancient 
and believe that the Planets deferibe Ettipfes^ by their Motion. But if they would have us k ’ 
lieve that thefe ElUpfes are regular, as we are calily inclin’d to do; (bccaufe the Mind fuppof- 
Regularity, where it perceives no Irregularity) they fall into an Error lb much harder to bo 
corrected, as the Obfervations that can be made upon the Courfe of the Planets, want Exact 
nefs and Jiiltncls, to Ihcw the Irregularity of their Motions : which Error nothing but /’Witt, 
can remedy ; as being infinitely Icfs obfcrvablc, than that which occurs in the Syjhmc of exact 
Circles. 

But there is one thing of more particular occurrence, relating to the Diltancc and Motion 
of the Planets ; which is, that the Aflronorsters not lacing able to difeover an yiriil^etical or 
Geometrical Proportion, that being manifcftly repugnant to their Obfervations, feme of them 
have imagin’d they obferv’d a kind of Proportion, which they term Harmcnical, in their Hi 
ftancesand Motions. Hence it was that an yiflronomc'- of this Age, in his New y4lmao,j},', 
/{icdoh begins a Seftion n.titul’d, De Syjletnaie Mssndi Haunonito,mx\\ theie words; There u no m],], 
2; that’s never fo ink vers'd in Allronomy, hit rnnfl acknowledge a kind of Hairnonyinthemoi.cn 
^a'u'lo'ciu- onersM/j of the Planets, if he attentively conftders the Order of the Heavenf, Not that 
di'nw In 0[;iriioii ; for the Obfervations that have been made, gave him fufficiently to 

^jlrmin. underllaud the extravagame of that imaginary Harmony, which has yet been the Adiniia. 
mcis,'\ui tion of m my Authors Autiei'.t md Modern ; whofc Opinions are related and refuted by Fa! 
Ca loruia ther Put, ok. It is atti ibuted ki cwifc to Pythagoras and his followers, to have believ'd, Tint 
r™uan'-' Heavens by ihcir ttegnlar Motions, made a wonderful Melody, which Men could not 
hear, by l e.il'Hi ot their being us’d to it ; As thofc, lays he, that dwell near the Cataracls cf 
a;iv.nat the Waters (T A'.'/r, Iv, ir not the noife of them. But 1 only bring this particular Oin- 
Ii.u.nun;- uion of the Hamioiiical I’ropoition between the Dilfanccs and Motions of tlie Planets to 

Pioportions, and that it often imagines them where they’aic 

r’l.iixM- ^ . 

umii iM- 1 lie filiiiel alfo r.ippofcs Uniformity in the Duration of iliing^s, and imagines they arc iio' 
sJih- & liable to Change, and Inlfability ; when it is not as it were fort’tl by the Tcllimonies and ic! 
luotibin. poitof Seine, to )U(li!,c olherwilc. 

■’sjAll Mateii.d tilings being extended, arc capable of Divifioii, and coiifcqucntiy of Corru- 
ption. A ad cvet y one that makes never fo little rcHcAion on the Nature of Bodies, muft fen- 
libly pen cive their Coi niptiLility. And yet there have been a multitude of Philofophcrs who 
bcdiev’il the 1 leavens, tliough Material, were Incoiruptiblc. 

The Heavens are too remocc from our Eyes, to difeover the Changes which happen in 
them ; and there fcldom any great enough fall out, to be fecn upon Earth ; which has been 
fuflieicnt wairant to a n eat many Perfons to believe they were really iiieorniptiblc. Wliit 
lias been a tarthcrconliiin.’tion of tlicir Opinion, is their attributing to the Contrariety of 
Qiialitics,^ the Coi ! !i]<.iun incident to Sublunary Bodies. For liavin:’, never been in the Hea- 
vens, to fee how things wcic carried on there, they have had no Kxpeiience of that contia- 
tictyof Qiialities being to be found therein, which has induc’d thcinto believe there wcie 
aaually no fnch tlimg. And hence have concluded i he I leavens were exempt from Corniniion 
upon tins Kcafoii, f hat what according to their Notion, corrupts Sublunary Bodies, is not to 
be found in the higher Regions of the World. js not to 

’ fis plain that this Aig\iing has noihing of folidity : for we fee no Rcafon- why there may 
not be tound foine otlici Cauk of Con nption, licfides that contrariety of Qiialities which they 
imagine; nor upoh v.liat grounds they tan afllrm. There is neither Heat nor Cold neither 
Drought nor Moill me i.i the Heavens, ihat the San is not hot, nor S.itnrn told ’ 

There is Ibine probability of Redon to lily. That very hard Stones, and Glafs, and other 
Bodies of hke Nature, are not corrupted, lince we fee liicv fubfilt a long time, in the fime 
Capacity ; and we arc near enough to obferve the Changes that fliould hai'pcn to them 'but 
wliilc we arc at fiich a Dilhince from the Heavens, as wc are, it’s abfolutcly againlt all R-afoa 
to condndc they don t corrupt, becaufc we perceive no contrary Qiialities in them nor^Mn 
ke them corruptiiig ; and yet they don’t only fay, they don’t corrupt, but that they arc iin- 
changcablc and incorruptible : And, a little more, the Penpatttid < would maintain That Q- 
Icltial Bodies wei c fo many Divinities, as their Mailer ykijtotk did believe them. ’ 

1 he Beauty ot the Univerfcconlills not in the Incorruptibility of its pai ;s but in the I'l 
ricty that IS found in then,; and this great Work of the World, vveuid have fbmething 
wanting to Us Ac imiahlc I'cifedion, witliOiit that Viciflitude of things that is obferv’d in if 
A Matter infinitely extended, without Motion, and confcqueiuly rude and without Fo, m mi 
without corruption, nnght perhaps^ the infinite Powerof its Author, bin could give 

no dca ot his Wildom. Amt for this i wfon all Coroorcal things arc corruptible ; and theie is 

^/fn iro^ Jf Tfim’ "r Ja' n? Change, which alters and corrupts it 

{ ,11 proccis of 1 imc. CO D fornis even in the Bowels ot Stones and GlaE, Creatures Lie 

pcrfec^ and .idmirable, than all the Works of Men. Thefe Bodies though cxtreanily hard and 
dry, till not however to corrupt in Time ; The and the Snn, which they arc expos’d to, 

change 
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c'ln^efomiof their parts; and there arc found Worms M feed on them, as ^Ixpericnce 
niiiiitefts. 

There is no other diflcrciKc between very hard and very dry Bodies, and others, than 
ti, at the former arc compus’d of very Grofsand Solid parts, and conlcquently Irfs capable of 
bciaj; agitated, aiid feparated from each other, by the motion of thole that beat agai.ilt tliom ; 
which makes ns loolfcupon them as iiicormptiblc. Notwithlhanding they arc not fo in thcii 
Mature, as Time, Experience, and Rcaibn fnfiiticntly evince. 

But as to the Heavens, they arc condituted of a morftflnid andfubtile matter; and cfjw- 
cia'ly the.^wv, which isfo far from wanting Heat, and being incorruptible, as Qy A, ihtU\ 
Difcipics, that on the contrary, it is the hotted of all Bodies, and mod rub).\d to change. 
Tis he that warms, that agitates, and changes all things. For ’tis he that produces hy his 
AAion, which is no other than his Heat or the motion of his Farts, all that appears new in 
thechangesof thcScafons : Rcafon demondratestbefe things; But though Rcaibn maybe 
withdood, yet Experience cannot. For, (ince wc havedillovcr’d in the Snv, by the helji ofa 
Ttltfiopr, or large Glalles, dains or Iturf asbigas allthcEaith, which have been foim’d 
upon him, anddidlpated in a (hort rime : It can no longer be doubted, but he is more fubjeif 
to change, than the Earth which we inhabit. 

All Bodies then arc under a perpetual flux, and continual change; and dpctially thofethat 
aremod fluid, as Fire, Air, and Water ; next the parts of living Bodies, asFlcIh ami alfo 
Bones, and ladly the mod hard : and the Mind is not to fuppofc a kind of Immutabilitv in 
things, bccaufe it fees not Corruption or Cliange in them : For 'tis no Aigunient that a thing 
continues always like it felf, bccaufe wc can difeover no dificreacc in it ; nor that things do not 
cxilt, becaufc wehavc no Knowledgcor Idea of them. 


CHAP. XI. 

Injlances of fome Errors of Morality, which depend on the fame Prin- 
ciple. 

H 1 S Eafincfs and Propciilitv of the Mind, to imagine and foppofe I.ikcnefs, wherc- 
I ever it does not vilibly perceive DilVercncc, cn vigcsthcgcncrihty of Mcniii moll 

JL daiu’crous Errors in point ot Motal.ty. Some initanccs whereof aic thcTc. 

A r,o!tb Man falls in Coini)any of an I 'xl.jh Man, or an : T his Sti anger has par- 

ticular Hnnioiirsof his own ; he has a Finciiefs and Delicacy of Wit; or it yon had rather, is 
n i-oc* int and troubkfom. This ITiall foi thwith incline the fremh Man to judge that all 
M^ror /m/.v/. have the fmic Chaiadci of Mind, as the Man that he has met with; and 
mike him praife them, or difeommend them all in general; And if he meets with another, 
he is immediately pi epoirencd with a Notion of his being like the former, and he gives 
mvto fome Afledion, or fccret Avcriion on his Account. In a word, he will )udgc 
nf all the particnlai's of tliefc Nations, from the notable prool he has taken from one or 
nvo, that hud fiich certain Qiialities of Mind; becaufc having no liifoimation cllcwhcrc 

of their Ditference he fuppofes them all alike. ... 

A RrfxUr of fome Order, falls into fome enormity, and this is fufhcicnt with the gcncra- 
lliv of thofe that know him, to condemn indiflercntly all the .Members of the lame Society. 
They all wear the fame Habit, and bear the fame Name ; they arc alike in this, and there 
needs no more grounds for Vulgar-ratc-men, to imagine they arc fo m every tmiig, 1 he 
Reafon why they fuppofc them alike, is bccaufe they cannot pierce into the bottom of their 
Hearts and fee wherein they pofitively differ. . r , . i 

Shndcrevs who Itudy for means of blafting the Reputation of their bucinK^ commonly 
make ule of this ; and Experience verifies that it generally fuccceds. And indeecd it is moll 
k ted ndp oportionedw llandard and capacity. For ’ is not fuflicic.t tofind 

i,: itics as hoi, as the, arc, fome Pc, o,., d.f,rJc,l, ,« Mamtcr^ « . 

01 thodox- in Opinion ; fince in the Companv ot the ytpopei^ whcicof J /■ .s V ^ 

I'imfclf was the Head, there was found a Robber, a Traitor, an Hypocrite ; and in a woid, 

^ ^Thc'dirr doiibtlefs had been much to blame, had they pafs’d hard and difadvantagious 
Cenfurcs upon the moll Holy Society that ever was, becaufc of the A vai ice and Corruption 
fo tj rd hadXyconLmuM fo^^^ Heart, beca'jfc they fuffer d fowickcd 

and our LORD let him go unpumihed, though he knew his 

^'’Tu'then a manifeft repugnance to Rcafon, and breach of Charity, to fuppofe a whofo 

Commtmity" fome private P-foa’s ^ -- J SVa'T- 

Heads conniv'd at it, or perhaps were Part.fans and Abbetters. 1 is true, when all tiic m ^ 
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swill uphold an Error, orjaflifie the Fault of their Brother, the whole Fraternity 
b to be concliKlcd culpable : but it may be faid, that this but rarely happens. Foritfeems 
Morally ini [X)niI)Ic for all the Particulars of*an Order to have Thoughts and Sentiments 
iaiike. 

Men flioiild never in tliisin inner conclude a General, from a Particular : but they cannot 
judn.c limply of vvlut they lee, but run to an extream on one fide or ojhcr. A ReghUr of 
fuel! .Ill Hi-lrr, i',.i(;rcnt Man, or agoodMan^ from hence they infer tnat the wholcOr* 
du iNtiill oi' ciuat orGood Men. ^p^RcguUr of an Order is unfound, and Heterodox 
tlituloK (1 c uliolc Order is Corruptaiid Heterodox. But thefelaft Judgments arc much 
jD'^ic d.uj'VJions tlufuhe former ; hccaufe we Hiould always judge charitably of ourNcigh- 
l/iUj, jud the malice and ill-naruic of Men, make hard Ccnfiires and Difeourfes, meant for 
the Dif-icpute of othcis, more plcafint and welcome, and imprint them dee|j:roa the 
Mind, than futh Jiidf/mcnts and Difeourfes, as arc made to their Advantage. 

When a Man of tlie W'^orld, who is addifted to his Paflbns, flicks rcfolutcly to hisOpi. 
nion, and pretends whiill liis Pafiion is high, that he has-Rcafon to follow it, hcisdcfcr- 
vcdly concluded Stubborn, and Opinionated^ and he will acknowledge ithimfclf, when 
hisPallioii is over. So when a Man of Piety, who is penetrated with what he fays, who is 
convinced of the /J i nth of Religion, and of the Vanity of Worldly things, goes 
\il>on the Hicngtli ol his I aghts and Knowledge, to withlland the Corruptions and Difor- 
tiers of others, and i cju imands them with feme Feivcncyand Zeal: Worldly Men judge 
him alfo to he an /?)///• • and lb conclude all Devoutnefs, Wilfulncfs and Bigottry. Nay 
they think the Vti tubus and Good, more Opinionated, than the Vicious and Wickc<l: 
IJccaufc thefc latter urging their Corrupt Opinions, as they arc buoy’d up by the different 
commotions of tlieii Blood and Faflions ^ flay not long in the fame Sentiments, but dcfeit 
them: Whereas the Religious remain conllant, and immovable in theirs, as being built 
upon fixed and uiilliakcn Foundations, which depend not on any thing fo wavering, as the 
Circulation of the Blood. 

See now the reafon why ilic common fort of People judge the Pious and Vertuous, as Opi- 
nionated as the Vicious^ Which is, Ihat Good Men aie as Pafiionate for Truth andVeituc, 
as Wicked Men for Vice and Falfhood. liotli one nnd the other talk much after the lame 
A fumicr^ ill defending their Ojunions : In this they arc alike, though they differ in the 
Main. 

But this is enough for the World, that is unable to diflinguilh their Rcafons, and acknow- 
ledge the Diffeicncc, to judge them Alike in every thing ^ bccaufc they arc Alike in that 
external way, whereof every body is a competent judge. 

I he Godly then arc not Ohfiinatc and Opinionated, they arconly Conflant as they ought 
to be. But the Vicious and Licentious, arc ever Opinionated, though they continue bur 
an Hour in their Opinion, For thofc arc the Opinionated only, who defend a Falfc Opi- 
nion, though they defend it hut a little time. 

The cafe is much the fiimc with fi^me Philofophcrs, who maintain Chimerical Opinions j 
wdiich thc'y afterwards rcjefl:, 1'hcy would have others who defend certain Truths, the 
certainty whereof they plainly Hcc, to quit them as Naked Opinions, as themfclves have 
done thofe they were impertinently conceited with. And bccaufc ’tisnot calicto pay Do 
fcrciiccto them to the prejudice of Truth ^ and the Love a Man naturally has lor lur, 
makes him heartily cfpoufe her, they judge this Man an 

Thofc Perfons would be to blame, obftinately to defend their Chimcia’s j but thcothci'^ 
arc to l)e commended for maintaining Trutli with Strcngtli and Refolution of iMind : 
The Manner of them both is the fimic, hut the Scutimciib me diillmciu: And ’lis tins 
Difference of Sentiments, which makes the one F.wy/.////, mid the uib^r andO/; 

viittCii, 


The Conclufm of the Three Flrft Books. 


F rom the Beginning of this Treatife, lliavc diftinguilliy, as it were, two Paitsia 
the Simple and Indiviliblc ElTcnce of the Soul, one whereof wasjniicly r.-iftr ■ the 
other both and Paffnt together. The 1-irll is the Mit.d or ilic 

Second it the I have attributed to the Mind three Faeiiltics ■, hecaufe it receives its 
Modifications and its Idea’s from the Author of Nature three fevcral ways. 1 h.ivccallcl 
it Stnfe, when it receives from GOD Idea’s confounded with Sciifations ; that is, Seii- 
fiblc Idea’s, uponotcalion of feme Motions happening in the Organs of the Senfes, hy the 
Prefence of Objeds. I nam’d it and Afemery, when it receiv’d from a O l> 

Idea's confounded with Jmagti-, which make a fort of languid and feeble Strtfaiioniy whii.h 
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the Mind receives only from fomc Traces, produc’d or excited in the Brain, by the CourVe 
"'n n M ‘ or Pht, hum, when it rcccivc^rom 

^ u**? * o 7'^“!!’’ *'’y mixture of Stnjatiem and Inuffts • not bv 

the Union It hath with the Body, but with that it has with the H^OXD, or IV A DO Mot 

a 0 l) : not becaufc It exifts in the Ahurial and Se„fihU World, but becaufeitfublifts in the 
anti We World: not tortile knowing Mutable things, that are fit for the 

'"‘'■‘-h conferve in us 

I have Ihcwn in the Firft and Second Book, That our and J,n.,^in,uicn are very ufcful 
to the knowinejlK- Relations External Bodies have to our own i that A the IdcaS Ed 
uccives by nienns of t.,c Body arc for the Intere/h of the Body : that 'tis impolfib le to di^ 
ver any 1 ruth whatever, with Evidence, by the Idea’s of theSenfes and l.nVgination th« 
tilde confus d Idea sai col nfe only in iiiiitui^ iis to our Bexfv 'u H hvrnr Pnrti- m 
things: and that lad^, if we defir’d to avoid Error, S^CrcJIdKeiJVeS 
L()iu.ludcd ilkevv i(c^ Io.it it was Moially impolliblc to know by thcnurcldcd^of 
the Relations which Bodies have with our own ; that we ought im to reafoi .non Uiefe IdS 
to know whether an Ann e. or a Ston(-_ m-p onnH k... ..u . ■ ' 


r I t'rt ... ’-j ^ lui f.iL rv^iv Lu iiia^e uic or our 

S ■" '"‘“s' '«-■ •«> 

It - 1 tk ^ c’* cxanunc, tor Example, Whether ’tis more ad vantagious to be Juft or Rich. 

nlhec looks like a r:vw.,, , fee no Allurements that It has. 

c7 J.tl.,HcT^’r naked ot Defence, and dcftitule of Comfort; 

Fo Met.. jf IS their Comforter and Supporter, is not a|, parent to my Eyes ; In a wo. d, 1 fee 
no. wliat life Ju ftiec and \ ertnc can be put to. But if 1 contemplate Riehes with my Eyes 
opcii, I pie'ent y lee the Lnftrc and Splendor of them, and am da/l’d. Bower, Greatnefs, 
Plealiiie, niid all Icnliblc Goods, aic the Retinue and Attendants of Wealth: and I have 
no roon. to doubt but a Man m.ift be Rich, if he will be happy. Again, If 1 cmj’loy my Ears; 
I hear how all Men have Riches in Efteem ; and that their Talk is only about ways of ac! 
quiring them ^ and that they arc cmftantly giving Brailes, Intenfe, and Honour to thofe that 
poliels them. 1 IIS Senfo then, and all the reft inform me, that I mnft he Ricli, before I can 
be Happy. But let me font my Eyes, and ftop my Ears, and only interrogate my Imagina- 
tion and It will conllantly reprefent what my Eyes had fecn, wh.it they had rcad,^ id what 
my bits had heard, to the Advantage and Commendation of Riches ; Init it will renrefent 
them in a quite other manner, chan my Senfes : For the Imagination always augments the Idea’s 
of thole things which arc related to the Body, and arc the Ol.jcas of our Love. If I rcfmii 
my fcl to Its Condna, It will prcfcntly lead me into an Inthanted Palace, much what the lame 
with thofe celebrated by Poro and Pommuers, in m,ignifitcnt Deftriptions; and here I lhall 
be ravilh d in ga/mg on thofe Beauties, that need not betlcfcrih'd, which will convince me 
that the Ciod ot Riches that inhabits it, is the only capable of making mi^ Happy. I o here' 
w hat my liody is able to perfwade me, for it fpcaks only on its own behalf ; and ’tis ncccfl’tt v 
loitswcltarc th.-.t the Imagination bow beneath the Grandeur, and prolhatc it fclf before 
the I .ultic of Riches. 

But if I conlider, that the Body is infinitely inferiour to the Mind ; that it is not its Alaftcr 
nor can inftrua it in Truth, nor any ways illuminate it ; and if upon this Scene and Profnea’ 

I re-enter into, or enquire of my feU; or rather (lince I am neither niv own Mailer, nor mv 
own Light) if I approach unto 6* 0 and in the calm and lilcncc ot inv Senfes and Fallionv’ 
make this Demand, Whether Riches ox Ferine is preferable ? I foal! licar a clear and dillinft An- 
I'ver concerning whaUsio be done; an Eternal Anfwcr, that has been afw.iys given, and 
wfiiclus, and always will be : an Anfwcr tliat’s not nccclliiry to be explain’d, lince evei y body 
know It*, filch as read this, and fuch as do not read it ^ which is neither nor /../o;/, nor 
'"■'/r/-, \\oxGerm.t>i, but which all Nations under Hcvivcn undcrlbnd : An Anfwcr lallly that 
confolates the juft in their Poverty, and dcfolates Sinners in the abundance of their Riclics I 
Inall hear this Anfwcr, and remain convinc’d ; and then lhall laugh at the VilioiA of my Jm.t- 
g ihtiion, and the DdnfiMs of my Sihft:, The hurnal Miw that is m me, (hall ridicule the aIu- 
"Ml and Terrcftrial Mm, that I carry about me. In fine, the Ntxe Mm lhall thrive, and ihc 
Old Mm foall be deftroy’d ; provided in the mean time I continually obey the Voice ol I lini, 
who delivers Himfell fo clearly, in the moft fccrct rccefs of my Rcafon ; and who hccoming 
fenliblc to accommodate Himfell to my Wcaknels and Difeale, and to give me /.'/i' by chat 
which gave me Death, fpcaks to me anew, in a moft ftrong and lively, .md fimiliar way by 
my Senfes; I mean by the preaching of His f/flygr/.- But if I interrogate linn in all Memphy. 
peal. Natural, and purely Hi/o/ig/wcn/ Q.ucftloiis, as well as thofe which icTpccl the Rule of 
Manners, I foall always have a faithful Maftcr, who will never deceive me. I foall not onl/ 
be a Chriftian, but a Philojopher ; i foall be a found 1 liinkcr, and a Lover of what is Good : In 
a word, I lhall follow the Road that leads meto all Perfedion I am capable of, either by Na- 
ture or by Grace. 

U'e 
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Wc ought then to conclude from all that has been fald, that to inake the belt ufe poflible 
of the Faculties of our Soul, of our Senfes^ Imagimtion^ and VnJerfiandtrtg • we muft ap. 
ply them only to thofe things, for which they were given us. We ou^ carefully to di- 
llinguifh our and Imaginations our Pare JJeas\ and )ud^ by the former of the 

Relations our Body has with thofe about us ^ but never make ufe of them in difeoveriug 
Truths, which they always confound. Whereas Pure Ideas muft be us’d in the finding 
out of Truths, but omitted, when we judge of the Correfpondenties between. Exteri- 
oiir Bodies, and our own: bccaufc their Idea’s have never reach and extent enough, to give 
a thorough Repi efentation of them. 

Tisimpoffiblc for Men to have fufficient Knowledge of all the Figures and Motionsof 
the little parts of their Body and Blood*, and of thofe of a particiAar Fruit ^ at a certain 

^ ^ Seafonof their Sicknefs, to know whether there is a Relation of Agreement between that 

ninftuii- Fruit and their Body and tJ^if they eat of it they fliall recover : Thus our Senfes alone 

vns. arc more ufcful for the ConmiatioD of our Body, than the Rules of Experimental Medi- 

cine \ and Experimental Medicine, than Theoretical. Cut Theoretical Medicine, that deferrs 
much to Experience, and more to the Senfes, is the bell of all. Bccaufe all thefc fhould 
be cabaird together. 

Rcafon then is of univerfal ufe \ and this is the Privilege it obtains over the Senfes and 
Imagination, which are limited and confin’d to Senfibic things : yet this is to be regularly cm- 
nlojrdj for though it be the principal part of Our felves, it often happens to deceive us, 
ty our letting it aft too much ^ bccaufc it cannot aft enough without tiring^ I mean it 
cannot know enough to make a right Judgment, and yet it will ftill be judging. 
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BOOK IV. 

Concerning the Inclinations, or Natural Motions of 

the Mind. 


C H A V. I. 

I. arc as ucccfj'jry to Spirits^ as Motions to Bodies. H. COD 

gives no ^^ot/on to Spirits^ hut n hal tends toivards H/n/jelf. III. Uc 

icndcin y Spirits have to- partnular Goodsy proceeds hut front their Mo- 
tion toivards Good in general. IV. T/jc Original of our chicfejl Natural 
Inclinations : IVhich ivill niahg up the Divijion of this Fourth Bool;. 

T il F, R F liad bail no otafion of Treating on the Nat uni! Inc/in>itum^ which arc to be 
the Sulijctl i.>l' tlii.', 1 ;><■/;//> /ii'ivt, nor on the which 1 am to fpcak to in the 

I ////', to difeover the Cdufes of our Errours, did not tlic VriJerlt,j/i.lini depend on the 
IF///, in the Perception' of Ohjctds. But bccaure the Vn.ltrjhw.hne receives its l)i- 
reaion from the Will, and is determin’d ind fix’d by it, rather to feme Objeds than others: in 
order to penetrate into the Cauies of the Errours whereunto we are fubjed, it will he ablidutely 
necefTiry to be tvell acquainted with the Nature of our lncitn,uwtis. 

Had eWin the Creation of the World, produc’d a Muter inlinitely Extended^ without im- 
printing on it any.Motion, there had I'een no diverfity in Bodies. The whole Vilible World at 
this day, would have been nothing but an unweildy Mals of Matter, or Fxtciibon, which iniidn 
perhaps have ferv’d to fhew the hrcjincfs and IV-tav of its /luthor ; but wanting that Succeflluii 
of Forms, and Variety of Bodies, wherein the Beauty of the Univerfe confilfs, would have little 
to invite Spiritual Beings to admire, and adore the Infinite WiJJem of its Governour. 

Now the tndiniims of .S/./'/v/x feem to be in the Spiritual World, what the Motions of Bo 
dies are in the dJ,//tV 7 «/ .• and that if Spirits had no Imliitjiions or Volitions, that Variety would 
be wanting to the Order of Spiritual things, wliich not only excites to the Admiration <>t the 
profound Wildom of God, (as does the divetfity oblerv’d in Material things,} but allb of his 
Merev, Jullice, and Goudncis, and all his other Attributes in general.^ The diHefcnce then of In- 
clinations, has an LiFeQ in Spirits much like that which the diverfity of Motion^ produces in 
Bodies: and the Inclinations of Spirits, together with the Motions of B'aHc-s, make up all the' 
Beauty of Created Beings. So that ’tis requifite fbr the former to have leveral Inclinations, as 
for the latter to have dirterent Motions. But let us try to dil'cover wluc Inclinations thefe 

'^'^IvLe^notour Nature corrupted, we (hould not need to flck by Rcafon, as wc arc now to do, 
what fhoiild be the Natural Inch ndt tons of (.rented Spirits. We need but have dclcciuicd into 
our own Bread, to have difeover’d. by an inward Feeling, or Sclj cor^uouincjs of what palles with 
in ns, all the Inclinations we ought Naturally to ha\c. But lince we are taught by raith, th.y 
Sin has inverted the Order of Nature, and even by Reafon, that our Inclinations are diforderd, 
as we Ihall lee better in the fequcb wc arc oblig’d to another courlc. hot om bcnjiitwm being 
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rot to be cre.iilcJ, we arc forc’d to explain things in an higher and more tranicendent man- 
ner i but fuGh as will duubtlcls feem Chimerical to thofc who take the tftimate of all things 

Irom the Senfes. ^ 

II. Tis an undeniable Truth, That Cwd cjn have no other Trincipal Ena^ his ASions^ fha/iHim- 

(jodfhh . and that he may luve irianv Ends, tending all to the Prd'ervadon of the Beings 

has created, llecjfi have no VrincipolEnd bclides Himfelf*, becaufe, being not liable fo 
s'lfrJj loroiir, he caratot place his ultimate fend in Beings that include not all Ions ot Pertethon. 
OH/tthmi, Hut lie m,iv liave a lels Vrintipd^ nimely, the Prelcrvatioii of Created Beings^ bccaufe all par- 
ihinhun- j|is Ciuodnefs, are necelTaiily Good, or in the Style of Scripture K/A/t" 

iliLt^l'^'ie ^ i/ love ’ ....... . i . i -„ .1 t I /-/i 

It) tile Lo\t 


lULfuiicis, die iieeeiiaiiiy vjoua, or m in'- uciipiun. \ aiac do/iu^ .and 

ives them •, and ’tis 1 lis l-ircc that prclerves tlicm : tor their Suhfiltcncc is wholly 
\c of Cif'i/. omnut ijiut junt^ lavs the Wife Man, b' nihtl odilli corum qut 

J . I t n‘ -n /' n /_ /r, . * * 


/«■//, 

riMdi ■(. tn 

nh(t tiJi fruih : ncL enwi oJu’ns j/itjniJ (onjlitinlh t' Jirijli. iQ/uvnoJo ant cm polh't ahqind permanerL\ nifi 
7;/ V //c'//c', iiiii if ic voidtiim non cUct confcrvorctur ^ And indeed ’cis unconceivable, that 
ilidig. lliould lublill, which are norplealing to an infinitely Perlecl and Omnipotent Being- fmeo 

ill til i f I- . ... L.' L r 'ii I I' 1 r- _ ITT* 11 i ^i_ - i*. rjA y;_ n:„ /■’* ; ^ . i v^. . 

11 pa I 1,11 


/ 'ji iiJ( 


ts h ive their Subliltence only t'romldis Will. God iheretbre TC/Z/y His GA?/j, as the Prin- 
and the Prc/r/'i'di/on (A' His Crcdturcs^ only for His Glory. 
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Nail, i d liiclin itioiis uf Spirits^ being undoubtedly the conltant Impnijions of the IK/7/ of Him 
wliC' ba'a ( reated and Pitieivc^ them, mull, we may conclude, be cntiiely like thofc of their 
( uaionr and Preleuxr. Wiieiefoic they naturally can have no other Principal bind, than His 
Gi 'ly •, im-r any other Second End, than their own, and others Prelervaiion : but this Hill with 
jvlereiice to him who j^i\cs them their Being. For in brief-, it leeming undeniable that 
caiiiaa ///// tliat theVVillsHe lias Created Ihould love a Lifs Good, more than a Greoter' 
th, ir IS, flioiild love what is Irfs amiable, more than what is mure lb-, it is impollible tor Hini 
to C reate anv ( reatuve, wiihemt l^trccling it towards Himfelf,'* and commanding ic to love Him 
mote than all things die •, though He may create it ¥rc(\ and with a Power ut difengaging ic Idi’ 
and diverting Horn Him. ^ b i. , 

As ilKre is but 0?ie /.ezv propel ly in God^ that is, the Love of Himfdl\ and as He canlovu 
thing but by that Lu\e, liiice He can love nothing but with relerciice to himlclf. Si; lie in> 
iits bur one Love in which is the Love ot Good in general : and we can love nothin/, hut 


ihiongli that Love, fiiice we can love iif>tliiiig binywlut’s a Rcj/ or App’/cni (jOod. ThisLovc 
Ciuod in geiitral is the fhinciple ol' all our particiil ir AilcAions, fince this Loco is really iiu- 
ng but our /I;//* The Will of Man, as 1 have faicl iKdure, being only the Gonti^iuo! 
ijti'/: oj /he Aaihor // \oturi\ nh/ch cofnes the Al/nd loioo/Js (A,-./ o; pncral. Surely v\c 


om only (lepcnds the Power uf Loving wiong, i»r rather ot Richif i ovinp^ Evil thiii/p: 
becanl^ Icing E/nn, wx* c. in determine, and do adnally deternnine to pariiiular, and confecjucntly 
faltc (.iuods,>the. Good Love wherewith (W continually influences our Souls, as long as He pic- 
ferves ihem. 

Bur nor only our Will, or our Love fiar G(X)d in general, comes from God'^ our Inclinations 
likewile tor paiticular Goods, which are common to, though uriec|ually Itrong in all Men, (lucli 
a') the liidiiiation tor the Prelervaiion of our Being, and that of others, to whom Nature lus 
united ns) are the Impidlion^ of the Will of God upon us; Fori term indifterently natuul 
\nihnotion all the linpidb.ons ot ib.c Author rj Aoture, that are common ;o all Created Spirits, 
1 hive teen laying, ilut God loves his Creatures, and that 'tisthis His Love that both gives 
7 he Oio ail 1 invlei ves their Beii.g : and whcieas he continually imprints on us a Love like His own, ( lince 

He gives us all thofc NatiinU Inclinations, which dc- 
'/ /m/!- Choice, and which neceflarily difpofo us to the preferving our own, and our 
Ntighhairs Being. 

nhiJj n:U fp.pc ;</> the Dh ifnin of thn Fourth Bo'A, * 

Fyr though Sin has corrupted aU things, it has not utterly deftroy’d them. Though our Na- 
tural liKlin<itions always God for their F.nd, by the free Choice of our Will . vxt they 
always hooc by the Iiilticutioii ot Nature: fince God who both produces and prclerves thefe In- 
cl Illations in us, docs it only for Hinifelf. For all Sinners tend to God, by the Impreflion they 
rcteite ol Him •, though they recede from Flim by the Errour and deviaiiuii of their Mind. They 
love Well, It being impofliblc to love;//, whilll God\% the Author of Love : but they love Evil 
things i hvil, only bccaulc God, who gives Sinners the Power of Loving, I’orbids their loving 
.tlu in by realon of their vvithdrawing Men, ever fince the Fall, ffom the Love of Himiblf For 
wliillf they imagine that the Cptures are the Cmfe of the Pleafuie and Pain they feel or re- 

an n'Ir'r '('S- froni them they run f^ioully to the embracing thefe Bodies, and lb f’all into 
an utter Oblivion of God^ who is not Vifibl^ to their Fyes 

.F" then the fame or Imprefllons of the Author of Nature, as 

Adorn had klore his fall. We have even the fame Inclinations as the Blcfed have in Heaven : 
ml ‘ prclerves ary Cramres, but He poflefTt^ them with a Love like His 

«oi.' II •‘'i' t's, mid all His Creatures; and therefbre Creates no Spirits, but 

witlull inclines them to love ^od, Themfelves, and all the Creatures. ^ 

Hi n -hh' .lAV- Iraprefiions of Nature’s Author, which carry us to love 

S , h t ^ I’"' love God with all our 

Strength, and all things for the lake ol God, by a Free and Premeditate Choice of our Will ; 

For 
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For ’ris Injuftice and Ahufing the Love of Goi^ which he gives us For to lay it out on 

any thing befides, or without Relation to him. . . 

And thus we now know not only what are our Natural Inclinations, but alfo what they ou^ht 
to be, to become regular, and as they were inltituted by their Author. For all the Dilhrdcis oF 
our Inclinations, have no other Root than this, tlut we fix our Ultimate End in Our Hives, and 
inftead of reterring all to GoJ, center all things upon Se/f. 

Fill! then, we have an Inclmaiion Jor Good in genera/, which is the Principle of all our Na 
tural Inclinations, all our Paffions, and all the Free Aft'eftions of our Will. 

Secondly, we have m Inclination for t]MiPrefcrvjttonoj our uikh Being, or Welfire. 

Thirdly, we have an Inclination for other Creatures ; which are either ufeful to our fclves, of 
thofe we love. We Irave yet many other pirticular Inclinations which depend on thefe, which 
probably we may treat of elfewhere. In this Fourth Book iny only Ddign is to reduce the Kr- 
rours of our Inclinations to three Heads, to the Inclination we have jor Good ingeneraL to Love of 
of Our felves, and of our Neighbour. 



CHAP. II. 

I. The Inclimtion for Good in genera!.^ is the Pritiaplc of the Reji/efttefs of 
of the Will. 11 . And coftjeiinenll) of our h/advcrlemy u/id 
III. The frf hjiauce^ (fljewwg that) Morals are hut little l{/nnru hy 
the generality of Men. IV. Ihc jecofid Injiancc^ (f^aviuir th^t ) the im- 
mortality of the Soul k .controverted hy jome People. V. Ihat ne are ui 
extreme Ignorance^ in point of AhJiraH things ^ and yvhn h have hut htih: 
reference to us. 

T H at vift Capacity which the Will has for all Goods in general, hy realbn of its being made ^ 
fora Good that comprehends in it aUGorxis, can’t be fill’d by all the things iho Miml re- 
prefents to it ^ and yet the continual Motion which Goti iinprtUcs it witiull, is never lb »p( ^ which 
necellarily ^ives a perpetual Dilhirbance and agitation to the Mind, d'he IVi// wliicli (b:k> ulur loui'Vtk 
what it defiles, <ibliges the Llndeilbnding to reprefeiit all foits ot Objctls : whieh when rrfre- rt'diph of 
fenleJ by the llndcrllanding, the Sou/ canr.ot fa/le'^ or it the /.///er, (lie rcnuius uu/tUisficJ.^^'' 

Slie cannot talle them, bccaufe the View of the Mind is Icldom accompanied wii li Plealiirc, wIiIlIi 
is the Scofnmug^ whereby the Soul relijhes lierGood ^ and (he is nor laiisfied, l^jcauie nothing c ui 
Hop the Motion of the Soul, except the Author of the Impreiiion: IVliaiev.i oV Mind reprelents, 
as the (lood of the Soul, is finite j and whoever is finite, may detain her l.ove ior a moment, 
but cannot fix it. When new and extrjf^diiiiiv’ Objecls come under iheciailiJ , i -on (d’thcMind, 
or llich as have a CJiaratler of lnlinii(\ ilie Will gladly licars with an aiieinixe Dilcullionibr hbme 
time, as hoping to find what (he is in Seonh of*, hecaufe that which appeus \nhnnt\ bears ilie 
Signatured its real Good > but after a while, is difgulled wmli this, as wiili the reli, and leaves 
it. Hence it is ever rcftlefs and Hucluiiing, kcaule it is fated to feck what it never (an (ind, 
though always in hopes of: And it loves whatever is G/ri/z, l\x!/\iirJi/?(vy, and Inpnitc becaufc 
having nVilVd of its true Good, in common and familiar things, it f]ntie*.iL may be found in lucli 
as are unknowai. We (hall (hew in this Chapter, tlut the Kelilelsncis of our Will is one ol ilic 
Principal Caufes of our Ignorance, and the Frrours we aiegnilty of, upon inlinite (iibjcHs, and in 
the two following, (lull explain what it tlut breeds that our all that’s OVr.//, and 

Extraor It/ury. 

Firlt, It is plain enough from what has been laid, That the (1 V/ is only Iblicirous to apply the u, 
Vndcrjhindi/:^ to thofe Objeds which are related to us, and is very negligent as to the reit: for Andmn* 
tlut king by a Natural Imprenion, ever longing and Impatient after liappincls, it turns the LV/- T 
dcrft^inding only upon thole things, which afford us Pleifure and Advantage. 

Secomllv, That the IVi// permits not the Underlfaiitling ro btdie it (elf long, even ab<ut things 
that affora feme Plcalurc^ becaufe, has been laid, all ( feared things may pleafeus (bra lea(bn,r*^me 
but they quicklj^ grow didaltful, and then our Mind declines them, and takes new ways to other 
Delights, and Satisfaftions. 

Thirdly, That the 11 "y// is prompted to put the Vrulerf/amliag on thefe ddultory advances from Oh- 
jeft toOojed, from that confu.s’d, and as it were, diltant Keprclenrationtlic Undeiibnding gi\es 
of Him*, who iiK.lude.sin Himlelfall Beings > as has bcenfaid in theThiid Book. For the (lb// 
defiring, as I may fo fpeak, to bring its real good clofer, lb as to k- aS'etted by it, andto receiie its 
quickning Motion ^ excites the Underftanding, to reprefent it by pcice-rneal : But then this is no loif 
gerthe Genen4 the Univerlafand ii’finitely Perfea Bein^, wliich the Mind perceives^ bat (ome* 
thingof a limited and imperflCk Nature, which the IF///lpeedily abandons, as finding it unable to 
ftops l/f Motion, and pleafe 1/ aiw cpafiderablc time, and lb purfues alter another Obje£f 
mean while, the Advertency and Application of the Mind, being abfolutely naeflary to the difeo- 
very ofTrutlisever fo little abltrufe, it is muailelt that theVulgar of Men, mull bemoft grolly /< 

n 
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norant^ even in point of fuch things, as have Tome reference to themi but inconceivably B//W, a? 
to all Ahftraft Truths, and to ivliich they have no fenfible Relation. But we muft try to make thefe 
things inaniteft by fomc examples 

III. There is no Science that Ihnds in fo near a Relation to us, as Moral Philofoph)- : which teaches us 
ncfnfl out Duties to GoJ and our our Kindred and triends, and in general to all aliout us. Befides 
W/jwf, j[ pr/,„ts out the way uc mult follow to become eternally Happy; fothat all Men are under an 
Elfencial Obligation, or rather an difpenfible NecelTity of religning thcmfclveS totheStudy of it. 
Norn ithltjnding Generations of Men have fucceflively tontiiiued fix thoufand Years, and yet this 
lailetm’n Scie/hct Itill \ery imperfeft. 

tMhc /xne- 'pj, of Mo/als wliich refpcfls our Duty to God, and vi’hich quellionlefs is the Principal 
'oo'n. " Ktfrnity, has been little known by Men of the grcatell Learning ; and there 

:jic liill 10 be (ouiid Men of Senfc, who have no Knowledge of it, though the eafielt part of all 
;.// I'I'i/iJofy. tor tiilf of all, Wiiat diiliculry is there to find out the txijh'nceoj a God? Every 
of h's vvoiks is a proof of it; /111 theAQions of Men and Reads prove it; Whatever we think 
whatever we lee, whatever we feel, demonlhates it: In a word, there is nothing in the World 
but piotes that there is a Cwd-, or at lead may prove it, to Men of attentive Minds, vvho feriouf- 


ly Intake theinlelves to Seanh after the Author of all things. 

Again, it is evident that we mud purfue the Orders of God, if we will be happy : For fince 
He is Jiidand poweitui, we cannot Di/obey him, without being punifh’di nor obey Him, with- 
out a iccompencc. Rut wliat is it he requires of us > That we lovcHim, that our Thoughts be pof. 
fel>'crwith Him, and our Heart let upon Him. For, what end had GW in Creating Minds, and all 
things elle Certainly no other than Himlelf: So that being made tor Him we arc indifpenfibly 
ohligd Irom diverting clfewherc the Impreflion of Love, which He perpetually maintains in us, in 
order to our pcrpeliul loving Him. 

Tlielc 1 ruths arc not very dillicult to be difeover’d by any attentive and confidering Man ; and 
yet this Ible Moral Piinciple, that to hccoirtr Vert uous and ifappy, 'its ah/o/utely neceOary to L/roe 
God above all I hint; t, and tn all things, is the Foundation of all ChnJJian Morality. Nor is there 
need of very great Application to deduce tiom thence all iietedLtry Conlcquenccs, to fettle the 
Geiiei il Rules of our Behaviour ^ though few there are that do it ^ whild daily Difputes aiife 
about Qticdioiis of Mcrahty, which are the immediate and necelfary Relitlts of fo fclfcvident a 
Principle as this belbic tis. 

The G(,wn/ /■/</, .7/1 are contitmally making new Difeoveries in their Science-, and if they do not 
mutli adtaiicc it, 'iis becaule they lute already diawn from their P/ 7 / 7 (//)/c.r, the modulefiiland 
tictcli iiy ciihfei]ueii(.es; Rut the greated part of Mankind, Icem incapable cf concluding any thing 
IKni the f.v // i'/ innp/e nf .Morals. All their Ideas vanilh and difhpate, when their Will inclines them 
barely to toulidei it. Becaufe they Ki/l not as they ought •, and they will not as thev ought, be- 
caule tliey c.iiinot lalle it-, or that having taded it, arc prclcntly didaded. For ’tis'an Abftraef, 
JWi'iailyfua/, and piiiely liitclleelual r////(7/»/c, and not attainable by Senfe or Imagination. And 
tiRieh/ie fveins to i 'a/ /ul hyrs, or Minds that fee no farther than their Eyes, to have no folidity. 
Nothing appeals in this I’rinciple likely to fettle and compofe the redlels agitation of their Will, 
and thereupon to (fop the \ lew ot their Mind, and fix it attentively on conlidering it. IVhat 
hope then is there they lliould lee it well, comprehend it right, and draw thofc dirca Inferences 
from it which they ought ^ 


Thole who lliould lute lait an impetreff .ipprclicnfion of this Gcf/vf/wa/ Propofition. That the 
/idcs of bt/hilar inauc,lci a/r j'/o;riiioi:.tl, could certainly l)c no great Geoinetrieians : Rut if be- 
fide; that confus’d and 'nipeitevl Perception of that Fundamental Propofition oi' Gertetctryi, they 
had lome Inteted, wliv the lules of Simil.ir Triangles (hould not be proportional; and if tal/e Ge- 
ontci/y were as luitabic to their peiteile Intlinations as til/e Morals, we Ihould lee as abfurd fV 
ralvgi/ms in Gcometiy as dl 7 ,r///i'; becaule their Errcurs would be pleafint to them, and Truth 
u'oulil only trcuble, pciplex, and conliiuiid theiTi. 

Hence we need nor wonder at the Blindnefs of Men in former Ages, who liv’d whilft hUa- 
try tiourilh’d in tlie World, or of fuch as live at prefenr unenliglitned with the Sun-fhioeof the 
Golpel: k was needful for Eternal Wifdom to cloath itfelfwith5e/?//M/y, to inftrufl Men that 
c/?.y////r only of their Senles. Four thouiand Years together Truth was maniteftedby Ipeakingt'/ 
rlieir Mind; but not entring into themlelvcs, they did not hear it; ’twas requifitc therefore it 
fhould Ipeak unto their Ears: The Light which enlightens all Men, fhin’d upon their Darknefs 
without dilperling it; and they could not behold it. Intelltgiblt Light muR veil it felfand be- 
come Viftble : The Itord ntiM be made hkP) ; and hidden and inaccelhhlc. Wifdom muft inftruft 
Mui in a C‘^;77/// manner; Ctmahtcr, fays St. Bernard. The Generality of Men, and efpccially 
Naw'i’ot' the worthieftObjea of their C>c.//e/ 's Mercy and Providence,) thofe who are 

oWigd t.:, labor -for their Living, are extremely ignorant and Ifupid. Tliey hear only becaufe 
they njve lars, and fee only becaufe they have Eyes ; But are incapable of retiring into themfelvcs, 
ly any Eftort of Realbn, there to examine Truth, in the filence of their Senfes and their Paflions. 
Truth they annot apply to, becaufe they cannot relitfi it; and commonly that application enters 
not their Heads, becaufe they cannot think of applying ihc-mlelvcs to unafFefting Objeils. Their 
dclultory and rclllels Will contintially calls the View of their Mind upon all fenfible Objefls the 
Variety of which is plealant and diverting. For the Multiplicity and Divcrlity of'Senfible Goods, 
ierve to conceal their Vanity, and to keep up our Hopes of finding among them the True Good, 
which we deh're. 


Thus 



Thus though tlic I ounlels which y/*: .VI 6' CHRIST, in quality of .1b/?, of ik- rrn- 3 iid 
uf Author ol our haith, gives us in the Gofpel, arc much more proportion’d to the weakn’fs ot' 
our Mind, than thole which the i'mcCHRlST, as He is hior/t.;/ /avc/vw/ Duih ' 

It Ih tfudl Tight, inif ires into otir molt imvaicl Reafon ^ and though He rcnJcis tliele His ( iotinleis 
ifklfM- by His Grate, jcnfihl: by His F.xaniplc, and coiuiuhii-g by His Miracles ^ yet Men arc 
lo Itupid and inconfiderate, even as to things ol grcatelt import ante to Ite known, that they llarce 
ever think ot them as behotsyes them. Nt>t many perteivc ilie F.xccllency ot the Goljvl, uur tlie 
Soundiifls aiKl Nctx-flity of the Precepts of our [.ORD -, lew there are that ineditare on tliem. lo 
as to iiourilh and Itrengthen the Soul by them : The continual rolling and agitation of the W ill, 
which looks tor the L'///erac/;/ ef G,W, pennitting not thole Tiutlisto he inlilkd on, uhicli Ikni 
to deprive the Soul ot it. Here follows another proof of what 1 am allerting. 

Doubtlels it much concerns, and lies upon the Wickexl, to know wlicther lixir Soul is Jhv- i\. 
tu/, as they fiippole it ; ot Iwwo/t.il, as Faitlt and Rea ton alfuie : as ki/ig a thing of geatell mo- ■ 

ment and importance to them; lime the (>iieltion lavs their Htemity at' It ike, and tlie quiet of 
their Mind depends on the refohe. Whence tomes it that tl’.ey aie ignoianr, ordunhtllil in the "’1 
mJttcT, but their vvjnc ot Icrious Aticiuion, aixl the licltlcnicls and ( oniipiiit^rs dI ilicit i/n/r'ir.ih 
Will, not fufteiing the Mind to take a Ready View uf the Reallins wlmh eoimadid the Opi- o ? tk 
iiiuii they wiflt to he true For in brief, i'. it lo dillkult to dilLovLt ihe dilluener luuvivii the ’’ 

Body and Soul, betwixt a 'IhiuTutg and an Kxtciidcd tiling Mull a Man l.iing Ih i-icat an At- 
teiuion to perceive that a Ihougl'i is neither Round nor 6.///.//V' ; that hxu nhon is c.ipal>leiMily ' ' * ’ 

of different tigures end ATtiom ; but not of 'Thought and Re.i/ening : and l.'i, that what Think', 
and vvhafs Extended, arc tw'o Beings altogether oppnfric. dud ver this i-, all iliat\ lequilite m 
demonltrare the /ww''?7, ?////./'//'£• .V(w/, and thatliieis not fenjhMe, ilioiigli the Body IIk^hIJ 
Le .innihiliited. 


rtue it is, when a Snhjhinie petillies, that the .lIoiA’y or jll.o???,'/, <>1 its Iwijleni-t' pciilfi 
with it : as were a piect of Wax annihilated, it is ceitain the , ol' that W'ax would he 
annihilated allb ; becaule the Renndnejs, lot iiiltanee, of the Wax is leally iinihiiig hut the 
Wax it lell, exilting in fuch a nunnei , and fo caniK/t fiihlill withoiR the Wax, whole J1 it 
is. But though GVd Ihould deflny iW the Wax in the World, ir tvould uoi (ollow horn thence 
that any other Sublbnce, or Modes ol Suhllince (liould he <'/?////'//, ’?,• /. All Stones, tor example, 
might fuhfift, together with their Modes ; Becaule Stones aie Subjiinees or Beings, and nor 
ALidei pj Bang of the Wax. 

So though God lliould annihilate ilic lialfof a Body, it would not lollow that the other half 
was annihilated. The latter hall is united te> the other, hut is not one with it. And tlierelore 
one hall being annihilated, it might be reil'iinHy inlerr’d, that -the other hall' was no loiige’r 
rehted to it ; hut not that it did it lelf c.v//l ik. hmger ; ti)r being a ditVereiii Being, it could not 
be irdiii'd to nothing by \.\\o onnihilotion id' the other. Thence lis manil'di, that Tho.igl't lie- 
ing not the MoJifteotion of Exteiilioii, our Soul is not annihilated, on fuppolition that our Body 
ivere annihilnted by Death. 

But we liavc no realbn to imagine that even the Body is annihilated, when it is delin/y’d. 
The parts that make it up, arc diflblv’d into Vapours, and reduc’d into Dull: we neither lee 
nor kiicnv them any more, I confels-, but we cannot hence conclude tliey exij! not : For tlie Mind 
pcTCeives them Hill. If wc (eparate a Mullaid-feed into two, or tour, or iweiuy pairs, we an 
nihilate it to our Eyes, becaule we fee it no longer ; But ’tis not annihilated in it fell, or to ih'.' 
Mind ; lor the Mind difeerns it, though divided into a thouland, or an hundred tlioiil in.l jiaiis. 

'Tis a common Notion, and receiv’d by aU that ufe their Reojun rather than their Sen/ev, 'I'/ni 
rtithing con be annibihited by the ordino/y Joire of Noture. For as 'tis intiivally impoHiliie f.r 
fontetl'ing to be produc'd from nothing, fo ’tis impoHihle ibr a Subllance or Being to be redu 'd to 
nething. Bodies indeed may corrupt, if you call Corruption tlie Chunget that hefill iliem, Imi 
cannot he annihilated. What is round, may become Iquarc; what is Flelli, may become faiih. 
Vapour, and whatever you pleale: lor all Extention is capableof all forts ol Ciaifigiirjii"ii ; 
But the Sublbnce of what is round, or Flelli, c.in never perilh : There areceiiaiii fettled l.iw, 
ill Nature, by which Bodies fucceflively their Torms-, becaule the fucceliive Variety 'if 

tliefe Forms, makes the Beauty (A the Uriiverle, and caules us lo admire its Author. Bur therj 
is no Law in Nature tor the annihilation of any Bejpg, becaule Kothingnejc, wa.iis all 'Br.io'o, 
as well as Goodnefs-, and the Author of Nature is the Lover of his vvoiKs. Bodies iIkii may 
change, but can never pcrilli. 

any one Iticking to the Verddl oi his Sen^e^, fliall oblliiiaiely maintain, ihit the dif- 
fqlution of godies is x true Annihilation ; bcvaulethe parts they relblve into, aie iiiwlihle ; Let 
him do fo much as remember that Bodies cannot lie cVivided into thef. invi/ilile pans, but by 
r^lbn ot their Extenlion. For if the Mind knot extended, it mult I c iii.liw/ihle, and if indi- 
vilible, muft k acknowledg’d incorruptible in that leiile. But Itow t tu il ■. Mind be iniagiu’d 
extended and divifibie ^ A right I.ine will divide .i Spu.ire into two Tnonejes, V.iroUflogioii/, '.r 
'Tropecto: But by what Line may a Tleojuie, :i l'i,it, or i /V//'/cl.e conceiv’d lobe di\ i k l ' ami 
vyhat Figure would refult tkm that Divitioin Ceiuinly 1 caunot Idicve the Iniig.uaiion (<> 
fruitful in falte Ideas as to fatisfie it fclf in this paiiieul tr. 

The Mind iheretbre is neither extended, ii'a do /jible, nor fulceptible t.f iik- lame clir’ 
ges as the Body-, and yet it mult be own’d, tlm it i> ii'/i immuialile l-y its Natuie. If 
the Body is capable of an infinite number ot dilllient liguies, and dilleieiu Canligurati'a’' ; 

O o tl . 
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the Mind is UkeWifecapaUc ofa world of different Ideas and different M^tfratim Aiid as^ 
out Death, the Subftanccof our will refolve into Eanh, YfP?®®’ Bodi« 

' without annihilation •, fo our Soul without falling back into will have '^oughts and 

Senfarions very different from thofc fhchas during this Lift. At prefent Itis iKceflary that we 
live and that our Body compos’d of Flefh and Bone \ and in wdw to live, iis neceflary the 
Soul fliould have Ideas and Senfations, relating to the Body flic is pynd to. But w^ fte 
(hall be diveftcd of her Body, (he (hall enter upon a periefl: Liberty ot jecempg all forts of 
Ideas and M^ifiations, very different from thofe (he has at ptefent i as the B<»y on its part 
(hall be free to receive all (orts of Figures and Canfigurations, nothing like thole it is oblig’d 

to make the Body of a living Man. ... l r . r t I .. 

It is, if I miluke not, manifett ftom what I have laid, That the hnniortaltty tf the Soul is 
no (iich hard thing to comprehend. Whence comes it then, tliat fo mztty doubt or it, but from 
their Inadvertency, and want of Attention to the Reafons that are requito to convince than > 
or whence proceeds this negligence, but from the Unletlednels and Inconrancy of the in- 
ceffantly difturbing the Underftanding> So as not to give it Icafure for a diftinct r^eption, even 
of Ideas that are the molt prelent to it, Ibch as are thole of 'Thought and Extei^o/o .• as a Man 
in the heat of a Padioh, calling his Eyes round about him, feldom diltinguilhes the Objefls 
that are nearell, and molt expos’d to View. For indeed the ^ueltion of the Immortality ot the 
^ul, is one of the ealielt to be refolv’d, when without liltning to the Imagimition^ we bring the 
Mmd attentively to conlider, the clear and diltinft Idea of Extenlion, and the Relation it can 
liave with Thought. . . 

If the Inconltancy and Levity of the FW//, hinders the Underfionding from piercing to the 
bottom of things that arc moll prelent to it, and of mightieft Importance to be known-, ’tis eafie 
to judge what greater Retlioras it will afford the Mind, to prevent its Meditating on fuch as arc 
Remote and \Jnconcermng. So that if we are under the CrolJeft Ignoronce and Bhndnefs^ as to 
molt things of gtc-atelt confequence to be known ^ I can’t tell how we Ihould be very- Intelligent 
and Enlightened, as to thole that foem altogether Impertinent and Fruitlefs. 

This I need not Hand to prove by tedious Inltanccs, and which contain no confideralc Truths j 
for if we mult be ignorant of any thing, that belt can be del'pens’d with, which is of no ule; 
and I had rather not be credited, than make the Reader bfe time by unprofitable things. 

Though there are but very few, that are ferioully taken up with things altogether Vain and 
Ufelefs i yet thofe few are too many : But the numlicr can’t be too great of fuch as neglett them 
and defoilethem ; provided only they forbear to judge of them. A limited Underltanding is not 
blameable for not knowing (everal things, but only forjudging of them. For Ignorance is an un- 
avoidable Evil : But Enoitr botli may, and ought to be avoided; Ignorance of many things is ca- 
cu/able, but headlong inconfidcratc Judgments never. 

V. When things are nearly related to us, are Scnfible and eafily Imaginable-, wc may fay that the 
That m Mind intends them, and tliat Ibine Knowledge of them is attainable: for knowing that they re- 

them with fome inclination 5 and feeling them to afl’eft ns, our Applica- 
fame m grows plealajit and delightful So that we (hould, as to many things, be wifer than we 
toht of arc, but for the ReJllefneJ's and Agitation of our Will, that perpetually troubles and fatigues 
Mihail our Attention. 

But when things are abfjrall and infenfible, ’tis difficult to acquire any certain Knowledge of 
them: not that abllraft thinp are in their own Nature intricate and puzling ^ but becaule the 
Attention and View of the Mind commonly begins and ends with the Scnjible View of Objefts; 
for as much as we moltly think of only what we Jee and /eel, and as long as we lee and leel it. 

’Tis certain, that if the Mind could eafily keep up to clear and diltinfl Ideas, without be- 
ing as it were fupported by fome Scnlation -, and without having its Attention perpetually di- 
Iturb’d by the Reltlefnels of the Will -, we (hould find no great difficulties in infinite Natural 
Queltions, but in a (hort time (liould get rid of our Ignorance, and Errours about them, which 
we now look upon as inexplicable. 

For inftance, ’tis an indilputable Truth to every Man that makes uft of his Reafon, that Cre- 
ation and Annihilation exceed the ordinary force of Nature. Should we now Hick to the confi- 
deration of that pure Notion of the Mind imd Reafon, we fliould not fo readily admit the Cre- 
ation and Annihilation of fuch iimumerabl^ultitudcs of New Beings, as of SubJlantialTbrmt, 
R(al Qualities, and faculties, and the like. We (hould look for the reafon of Natural Effefts, 
in the dillinft Ideas of Extenlion, Figure and Motion j and this is not fo difficult as is imagin’d: 
For all Nature hangs in a continued chain, anl the parts of it mutually prove each other. 

The Eft'e^ of Fire, as thofe of Cannons and Mme^ are very wonderful -, and ffieir Caufe as 
fccrct and conceal’d. Neverthelels, if Men inltead of adhering to the Imprcflion? of their S<m- 
les, and fiilfe and delufive Experiments, fliould infilt on that foie Notion ot Pure Intelleff .- That 
’tis impojfible /or a Body ^ntly mov'd to produce a Violent Motion in another-, lince it cannot com- 
municate more moving Force, than it has "It fclf -, it would be ealie from that Angle Notion to 
conclude, there is fome fubtile and invifible Matter ^ that it is violently agitated, and univerMy 
difrus’d among all Bodi^ and (everal things of like kind, which might ferve to explain the 
Nature of Fire, and to difeover other yet more intricate and hidden Truths. 

For fwing fo great Motions produc’d in a Cannon or a Mine, and all the vilible furrounding 
Bodies, in too Gttle Commotion to eifttt them, we are inftUibly inur’d there are other in* 
vifible and infenlible Bodies, which liave at leaft fo much Motion as the Cannon 


things-, and 
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being wtrethdy fine and fubtilc may, when alone, pals fteely and without butRiiw any thit» 
through the Pwes of the Cannon, before it is fir’d j that is, as may be feen explain’d at Urge 
in Mr- Cariety before they have furrounded the hard and mofs partpof the Sa/tpettr, which 
the Powder is ewnpos’d of. But when the Fire is kindled, that is, when thefe moft fubtik- itd 
agitated particles, nave dKon^afled the erofs and folid parts of the Sa/tpeter, and lb have com* 
iniuiicated tteir moft tbrcible am violent Motion to them >, all muft neceflarily burft ; becaufe the 
the Pores of the Cannon, which gave a tree paflage on all fides to thefubtile parts we fpeak of, 
when alone i ait not large enough to receive the gtofs parts of the Saltpeter y and others that 
m^e the Powder, when agitatw by thefubtile articles that environ them. 

For the Water of a River Ihakes not the Bridge it runs under, becaufe of the minutciiefs 
of its parrs. So this moft fine and fobtile Matter continually pafles through the pores of all Bo* 
dies, without caufing any fcnfible alteration. But, as again that River is able to overturn a Bridge, 
when bearing down its Stream huge malTy pieces of Ice, or other more folid Bodies, it dallies 
them againlt it with the fame force that it felf is mov’d by : lb the luotile Matter is capable of 
thofe alfonilhhig Effects, obfervable in Cannons and Mines j when having communicated to the 
parts of llic Powder, IWimming in the midtt of it, an infinitely more violent and rapid Morion, 
than that of Rivers and Torrents j thefe fame parts of the Gunpowder cannot freely pafs through 
the Pores of the including Bodie^ becaufe of their too great bulk : and therefore open tliein- 
felves a way, by violently breaking what withftands them. 

But ’tis riot very ealie to imagine thefe fo fubtile and refin’d Bodies, and they are look’d upon 
as Chimeras, l)eaufe they cannot be feen. Contemplatio fere defm'it cum a/pdlu-y lays My.Lord 
Bacon. And indeed the greatelt part of Philolbphers had rather invent fome Neto Entitf than 
be iilent atout things they do not underftand. It it be objetled to tlieir tallb, and inconceivable 
Suppoficions, that fire mutt necelTarily be compos’d of parts rapidly mov'd, beaufe of thole 
violent Motions it pjoduccs •, whilft nothing can communicate what it has not ; f which furcly is 
a molt clear and folid Ohjebtion) they will be lure to confound all by Ibmechildilh and imaginary 
Diltinftion, fuch as Cujos univpcalziA equivocal^ tliat they m^y leem to fay fomething, when 
indeed they lay nothing at all. For in fine, ’tis a receiv'd Maxim with all conlidering Men, That 
there cun be no equivocal Caufe in Nature, and Ignorance has only invented them. 

Thole thca who are defirous of knowing Natur^ Ihould take care to fix mote to clear anddi* 
ftinft Notions. They Ihould a little check and refill that Levity and Inconitancy of their Will, 
if they would penetrate to the bottom of things : lor their Minds will ever be leeble, fuperfi- 
cial and dcfultory, whilft their Wills remain roving, fickle and inconllanr. 

It muft be confefi’d that ’tis a painful and tirefomc thing, and full of conftraint, to become .at- 
tentive, and go to tlie bottom of the things we have a mind to knovv. But nothing can be had 
without pains. Mean time, ’tis a reproach to Men of Senle, and Philofophers, who are oblig’d 
by all manner of reafons to the Search and Defence of Truth, to talk they know not what, and 
to be fatisfied with what they do not underftand. 


CHAP. III. 


I. Curiofity is nattiraly and neccjfary. II. Three Rules to moderate it. 
III. An Explication of the frji of thefe Rules. 


A S long as Men fhall have an 1 
Ihall not enjoy it ^ they will 
rafter of New and Extraordinary, 
have not yet conlidet’d, with hopes 

never be fully fatisfied, without the 

always be reltlefs and tolTing about, till He appears to them in His Glory. . c • 1 

This Uitpofition of Minds, isdoubtlefs very conlbnant to their Conditio ^ it being infinitely 
bettetreltlelly to learch after Truthy and Happme/e which they do not polfefs, than to fix on a 
fiilfe and ill-grounded fecurity, by taking up mf.h. fa/JbooJy and Seeming Goodt, the ordinary 
Duetts they teed on : Men ought not to be infenfible to Truth and Hapinefs, and what is New 
and Extraordinary ought to quicken them. For there is a Curiofity, which we may permit them, 
or rathet which we ought to recommend to them. So then common and ordinary things con- 
taining not the true Goodj and the Ancient Opinions of Philofophers, being molt uncertain j 
it is reafouable we Ihould be Curious for New Difeoveries, and always unquiet in tlie Enjoyment 


Inclination for a Good that exceeds their Strength, and they i 
ever have a fecret Inclination for whatever arrics the 
They will conftantly be perfuing after things, which they 
of finding what they feck for ; and whereas their Minds cinfarj,. 
Intuition of him, for whom they are created i lb they will 


of ordinary Goods. ^ i j 

Should a Geometrician go to give us New Propofitions contrary to EuchJe s ^ and pretend to 
prove that Science foil of Ertours, as Hobbs has efey’d in a BookWie wrote a^mft the Pn Je of 
the Giomctricians-y I contefs we Ihould be to blame to be pleasd with liich lorts ol Noieltiesj 
fince Truth being found, we ought to be conftant in embracing it, our Curiofity being given u9 
onlv to excite us to the Difeovetv. And therelbre ’tis no common fault with Gcomcinctans to 


only to excite us to the Difcovety. ............... — u n c ...i.i. .. 

have a Curiofity for new Opinions in their Science: They would quickly te dilgdted with a 
Book,- whofe Pwpofitfons contradiaed thofe oiEuclih tot that, being infelhbly aUurd oMie 
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truth of his Pfopofitions, by incontcftable Dcmonttratipiis, their Cun^w mull ceafe on tiuj 
refp^: An infallible %n that our Inclination tor Novelty, proceeds only trom wr want of Evi. 
deuce, as to thc.'i’m^' ^ ihi/i<^s we detire naturally to knov>\ and our nOtponeihng the Infyug 

■ Gft-.li, which tve naturally long to \ ir j r 

'Tis then iult and equitable, that men thould be excited by Novelty, and tond of- perfuing it; 
H- But however there aie hxceptions to be made, and fome Rules to be obfefvdj which may eafilV 
deduc'd from out Alfertion, viz. Ihil the Indination fcr Mwelty, is only gtvtn sato dije^f 

(mnfity I n{t}\ (ifhl odi rcul LiL>l>de< ^ . . ^rt If a ; 

1 ‘licic Rules are three in number^ the fiift of which is, That Jk/t mujt not love rsovjlt^ ^ 
7hdtti'y^ oj ]• ////», zihch d/’c ih t nnicr the funjJljtlwn ej Reojo/i. r 

'riif IlCojkI, Hiat NtYvehy n no reojon to indnee us to htheve rhinos to be true or good ^ thdt 
it . n/ufi not judge any Opi/mn true^ hccaujc its ^ovc! \ nor any Good capable oJ contenting 
h i mje '^tn nezv and twtranrdinary.^ and ue have never yet enjoy d it, 

'fhe ll'iifd, That ichen we are tnoreover ajfuid that jomc I ruths lie Jo dee tlwt V/x 
inipojf/iffe ti> ih fewer them : and that fome Goods are Jo little,^ and Jlcndct\ that they ca^never /j. 
ihfiL t/ix^ il'C Xouelty ought not to ratje our CurtoJit)\ nor muft we give w\iy to be JeJuTd ly fjj} 
Hopes. 15 lu we will explain thefe Rules more at large, and (hew that the want ot obicrvingthem 
engages us in a valt number of Errours. 

vVe commonly meet with Men ol'two quite oppofitc humours ; fome that will always bhmil^ 
HI. and in/phcjily believe ^ others, that will ever plainly aiftl evi lently perccit^. The former having 
Apaith icarce cvci nude nil of their Rcaibn, indiffereiirly believe whatever they hcaig the latter refoh. 

’^'8 <il'vays to cxcieife their Mind, even in matteis that are iiihnitely above ir, eoually defpilo all 
Toftkj'e /luthoiitit'v. Thofe arc commonly of a ttupid or weak cjixicity, as Children and Wcmien-^ 

rh Je ate llaiiglny and Libertine Wits, as Hereticks and Phi/o/oplrrs. 

VVe very larely meet with Men exactly poiz’d in the midlt ot thefe iw<t Extremes, wh<; Lck 
not 'tor Kvidenee in matters of by a vain and fruitleis Agicaiion of Mind ^ or that 1 ' nc- 
limes believe not loithout Evidence lalfe Opinions about Njtuial by an indifcrect ikw- 

vcnce, and fci'vile Subrnifrion of Spirit. If they be Men of Religion, and defer greatly 10 the 
Aiuhuriiy of the Cliurch, their Etitn extends fometimes, it 1 may be allow d to IjV fo, to Upmo 
vris purely Vhiltjophual and they pay them the lame relpeftas the Truths of the 'O jpeh^ whilft 
their illegiiimate Zeal too readily prompts them to ccnlurc and condemn all ot a ditferent Sen- 
timent and Perliufioi). Hence they entertain injurioas fufpicions againlt Perfons that make 
New Difeoveties^ and ’tis luttitient to pais for a Libertine with them, to deny Subflaniial Eaijn- 
that the Creatures Jeel Vleajure and Pain.^ and other Philoibpliical Opinions, vvhieh they be- 
lie\c true, without any evident Rcafbn-, only becaufethey imagine fome neccltary Dependemia 
between thefe Opinions and matters of Faith, 

But if Men are more bold and daring, the Spirit of Pride carries them to defpife the Au- 
thority of the Church', and they are hardly brought to fubmit to it. They delight in liarlli 
and prefumptuous Opinions, and lo\e to be thought BoldlVtts-., and upon that profpeil:, talk 
of' Ditinc tilings irrevcieiirly, and with a fort of domineering Arrogance ^ dGfpiling, as too cre- 
dulous, fuch as Ipeak modeftly of fome receiv'd OpiiiioiTs. Laltly, they are extremely dif- 
pcs'd to doubt of every thing, and arc quite oppouce to thole, who too eafily lubmit to the 
Authority ofMcn. 

Tis manilell, that thefe two Extremes have nothing laudable, and that tliofc that rcoulre not 
Evidence in Natural Siuejllons'.^ are no Icfs culpable than others, who demand it in the Myjhnes 
(j Edith. But yet the former, who hazard the being miltaken in Philolophical Queft^dns, by 
too eafie a Belief' are doubtlefs more excufable than the latter, who run in danger ot Heiefic, 
by a prel'umptuous doubling. For ’tis lels perillous to tall into infinite Errouis of Philolbphy, 
lor want of examining them, than into one Hercfie, for want of an humble SubmUhon to the 
Auth(,>riry of the Church. 

The Mind rcpolcs it lei f upon finding Evidence, but 'lis tofs’d and difturbM when it find'i 
none ^ bccaufc Evidence is the ('Larader of Truiii. . And ihcrelore the Lrrour of Libertines 
and Urretieks procee\is from their Doubting that Triiili is to be met with in the Deoifions of the 


Cduneh • i^ccauie they fee it not with Evidence, and hoping at the lame time, that the Points 
ot Ki'ih may be evidently known. Now their paflion lor Novelty is corrupt and di ford e<*cl, Ik- 
caule having already the Truth, in the Faith of the Cliurch, they ought no longer ro leek 
it : befides that the Truths we are taught by Faith, being infinitely above 0111 Reafcn, they 
could not lx; difeover’d, fuppoiing, according to their tallc Notidb, that the U.unh was ginh 
ty ( J Erreur. ■« 

But as many Err\ by refilling to fubmit to the Authoriry of the Church •, fo there are no tew* 
cr that deceive themlelves, by lubmitting to the Authority ot Men. The Authority of the 
C'hurch muft always be yielded to, becuufe it can never err: but we muft never blindfbldly re- 
fign to the Authority of Men, becaule thejr are always liable to miltake. The Dodrines of the 
Church iniliiialy tranicend the powers of Rrafen, but the Doctones of Men are fubjetl to it: 
So that if it be an intolerable Vanity and Prelumntion to follow the Guidance ol our Mind, in 
lurking for Truth in matters of Faith, wirhoOt Kei'ped to the Authority of the Churchy it is 
likevyilc a fordid Levity, and a defpicable Meannefs of Spirit, blindly to believe upon the Au- 
thority of Men, in bubjeds depending on Realbn, • • 


Not- 
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NotWlthjtadffhg wlucll It may te faid, that nioft of thofe who Bear the Name of Learned 

die Wotld have purchasd their Reputation merely bv getring by rote the Opinions of Ar£. 
lU, ¥1^0, Epicurus and fomc other PWofophers. and by blindfbldly embracing, and wilfuUy 
maintaining their Opinioi» An Acquamtartce witli the Sentiments Of fome Philofoohets is 

t>f Learning in rXitUmverJitiet ; And provi- 
ded a Man fltaU fwear m Verba Mag, flrt, he fhall fpecdily commence a Doaor. MoR W 
mum^have a Ped, at^ Learning peculiar to themfclves, which every private Perfon is oblig’d 
to W and fall by. true ,n one Society is falfe in anotK^ They fomerimes tike 

pride ui maintaining the D^rine ol their Order againft Realbn and Rxpetience ^ and th'iik they 
w oblig d to warn and dil^ the Truth, or make their Authors buckL that they may be con. 
fifteiit with It : mich has ^fiond an infinite multitude of trifling DillinaionS, wlli/h ate fo 
many By-ways to lead inFalhbly to Errour. ^ , * aic lu 

If any Truthbe now a-days difeover’d, mull have known it ; but ifAr/y/.r/r bcagainft 

jt, the Difcovcryis falle. make that Phi ofopher fpcak one way, fome ai^^^^^^ fot all 
Piettndcrs to Learning teach him to f^ak in their own Dialeil. There is no Impertinence but 
he IS introduc d as uttering ^ nor any New Difcovery, but is found enigmatically ticaliu'd up in 
fome corna of his Books.- In a word, he conftantly contradifls himfelf •, if not in liib Works 
at leaft in the I^utlis of- his Profbffors. For though the Philolbphcrs declare, and in.leed dclipn 
toteach his Doblrine, yet ’tisan hard thing to find two tomeetiipon his Opinions: becaulbinel- 
fect his Bwks are lo obicure, and abound witlr Ib many loolc, indehnite, and general Terms 
that ev;en thole Mens Notions may with fome likelihood Ik aftrilfd to liim, that arc the moll op’ 
pofite in the World. He may be made to fay anyihing in Ibme of liis Works, becaiilb he fays 
jull nothing, whilll he makes much Noife , as Children make the Bells found what they have a 
mind to, becaufe they are very noifie, but inarticulata 

Tis true, it feems reafonable to fix and determine the Mind of Man to particularOninions 
to k^p It from rambling, and extravagance : But why mull it be done by Fallliood and Krrour > 
an Errour be thought capable of reuniting divided Minds > If we conlider how rate it is to find 
Men or Senfe and Parrs fatisfy d with reading and perfuaded they have acquir'd true 

pcicnce, though grown old in poring on his Books, we fhall evidently percei\c that nothing 
but! ruth and Evidence can quiet the Agitation of the Mind ; and that Diimitcs, Avcrlions\ 
Errouis, andHcrefies, are kept up and fortify’d by the Corrupt Com le and Metliwl ol MensStu- 
dy. Iruth confifts m tndivifibih is inapableof Variety, and nothing elfc can reunite Mens 
Minds : But brrour and laljhood can only divide and dillurb them. 

I make noquellion but there are fuch as honeftly believe, that he, whom tlicy flyle the 
of PhMKrs xs guilty of no Errour ; and that his Works are ilie Magazines of uue and found 
Philolophy. There are Men who imagine, tliat in the fpace of two ihoufand Years, the Time 
fince he wrote, no Man has been able to fay he has made a Blot, or heen gmltv of a Miltakc: 
? r 1 infallible in a manner, they can pin their Faith upon him, and Quote inin as 

infallible. But tis not worth while to Hand toanfwer fuch Gentlemen as tlielb, hecaulb their Ig- 
norance mull needs be exceeding grofs, and meriting more to be pitied than oppugn'd ; 1 delire onfy 
of them, il they know that either or any of his Followers, have deduc’d any Truth 

from the Principlefpeculiar to him j or if poflibly themfclves haveitene it, that they would de- 
clare It, explain it, and prove it ^ and 1 promile them never more to fpeak but to Arif}oi/e's 
rraile and Commen^tion. His Principles lhall no longer be calumniated as ul'clels, fince they 
Iwe at lalt been Icryiceable to prove one Truth. But wc have no Kcalbn to hope this: Fbr the 
Chmlenge has been long fince offer d, and M. Det Cartes, among the tell, has done it in his Me- 
taphyfual Meditations, almoft Forty Y^rs ago and oblig’d himfelf to demonllrate the Fallhood 
^ e that pretended Truth. And there is great Probability no Man will ever venture to attempt 
what M. L)es Cartes s greateft Enemies, and the moll zealous Defenders o\i Ar ill otlc\ Philofophy 
never yet durft undertake. ^ ’ 

I beg leave then, after this, to fay. That it is BHndnefs, Slavijhnefs of Spirit, and Stupidity, 
thus to betray to the Authority of Arijiotle, Plato, or whatever other Philolbpher : That 
tis Lofs of l ime to read them, out of no other Defign than to remember their Opinions i and 

l-i« tr\ thut nf rvl-hi^rc I'n T a h- 
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tis to mdte of othets too, to teach them in that manner. And I may fay with Au^uflin, 
loat a mu ft be fottij^ly curious^ who fends his Son to the College to learn the Opinions oj h/s 

That the rhilofophers cannot inftruft us bv their Authoritvi and to nrctpnrl to if a j!' 
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Putonr. That the Philofc^hersraraiotinftrua us by their Authority^ and to prefend to it is afiSA 
piece of Injuftice : That tis a kind of Madnefs and Impiety to take a folemn Oarhof Allegi-ammitac 
^ to them.- And, Laflly. that ’tis to detain Truth in an unjuft Bondage, from Interell, and InSchoUtt 
New Opinions of Philofophy,. that may be true, to keep up theetti^t 
of fuch as are known to be either falfe or ufelcfe v v 
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CHAP. IV. 

A Cent mat ion of the fame Subjea. I An Explication of the "Second 

concerning Curiofity, \\. An Explication of the Ihtrd. • : 

T H E Second Rule to be obferv’d is, That Ncveliyflmld ney^fafi with us as afUafonto 
believe things to be true. We have often faid, That a Man ought not to a«uiefce in Er- 
lour and the feeming Goods which he enjoys; Th^’tis juft he (hould feek foj the Evidence of 
n Tru/h and the True Good, which he does not p^efs, and confequently have an Inclination for 
^ thbgs tS are New andEWotdinaty : Yet heis not, foral^at to ctove tobe- 

lieve out of a Levity of Humour, that Opnwns zk true, b^ufe novel that Goods ae 
real bccaufe they have not been experienc'd. Novelty (hould only put him upon wamirang 
New things carelully i which he ought not to defile, b^ufe he does not know them ■, not 

talhly to believe, to contain what his Hopes and Wiflies aim at. • >j ^ 

' ■ Blit here follows a thing of common Obfervation : WhOT Men liave eMmind A/tcient zxA 
net eiv'd Opinions, without perceiving the bright Light of Truth j wh^ ftigr have 
nwn Goods, wTthout finding the folid Pleafure that (hould attend the PoflT^on of G^i s^nd 
when their Defires and Longings are not abated by ordirary GWx znd Opinions : It then they 
heat of any thing new and unexperienc’d, the Idea of Novelty gives them Gro^s of hoping 
that this is the very thing they (catch for. And becaufe they commonly flatter mOTfelyes, and 
williiiRlv believe things aic as they wiih them to be, their fttengthen as fall as their Df. 
fires incteale, till at laft they inlcnfibly grow into imaginary Ajfurances : Hereupon thev fo infe* 
parably annex the Idea of hovclty to the Idea of Truth, that the one is never excited without 
the other •, and that wliith is iv.wcft, feems always truer and better than wto is mote ordinary 
and common. Wherein they widely differ from fome others, who from an* Abhorrence of here- 
fie, having join’d tlic Ilea of Novilty with thzt of Fa/fity, imagine all New Opinions falle, and 

including lometliing o( dangerous Importance. r u i j u .* 

Thence it m.iy be concluded. That this cuftomaty Difpofition of the Mind and Heart of Man, 
in tefp' tl of all ihat bears the Charaaet of Novelty, is one of the mod general Giufcsof their 
ritouis ; It hardly ever conduHs them to the Truth ; but when it does, ’tis purely by Chance, 
and good 1 uck^ and it conllantly obviates their PolTeirion of their Trye Goorf, by engaging thp 
in tlui Multiplicity ot Divertlfements, znd falfiyfceming Goods, the World is fill d with j which 

is the n.oft(l.ingcr..iisErrour Mail can ftU into. u -r r 

ti The Third Buie againft the exceflive Defires of Novelty, is. That when we are otherwife af- 
jb] Third fui’d tliat fome Truths lie fo deep. That ’tis moially impolTible to difwvwthem ^ and that fome 
xkIc Goods are lb little and (lendw, that ih^ cannot make us happy, the Novelty of them ought 

not to excite out Curiofity.* -rn-u ..jz-j li 

^ Every one may know by Faith, Reafon, and Experience, That all created Goods ate notable 

to fill the infinite Capacity of the Will. We ate taught by Faith, that all worldly things aie Va- 
nity • and that our Happinefs confifts neither in Riches not Honours. Reafon alTutes us, that fiiKC 
it is not in our Power to bound our Defires, and that we are carried by a Natural Inclination to 
the loving all Goods i that we cannot become Happy, but by polfeiring H who .contains 
them all. Our own Experience makes us fenfible, that we ate not Happy in the PolMion of the 
Goods we enjoy, bccaule we are ftill defirous of others. Laftly, We daily fec that the mighty 
Goods which Princes, and the moll Potent Kings enjoy on Earth, are incapable of filling thcit 
Defires ; That they have even more Diftuihances and Troubles than other Men i and that being 
on the higheft Point of Fortune's Wheel, they mull be infirately mc«e (haken and agitated by its 
Motion than thole which fit lower and nearer its Axis For in (hort, they never fall, but ’tis 
ftoin a Precipice i they receive no little Wounds, and all that Grandeur which attends them, 
and which they incorporate with their own Being, only enlarges and extends th^ that they may 
receive a greater Number of Wounds, and be more expos’d to the Idillts and Blows of Fortune. 

Faith Reafon, and Experience thus affuring us, that earthly Goods and Pleal'ures, which we 
have never tafted, could not make us Happy, thoi# we (hould enjoy diem j (jjecial Care ou^ 
* to be taken according to the Third Rule, to fupenede being flatter’d with the vain Hope of Fe- 
licity which Hope inftn^y increafing, ptppordonably to our PalFions and Defires, v^l at laft 
end ui a falfe Confidence, and an iU-KtpflndB JUTurawfe.' For when vre are extreamly palponate 
for any Good, we always imagine .lt exceffively great i and by degrees perfuade our lelv« we 
(hall he happy in the Enjoymeat. « . - / , ,, , • 

Theft vain IMtcs th«i mull be rafted, fince to tty to Mtisfie them woim be a froitlefi. At- 
temot : But cfpcclally for this Reafon, -that when we give way fo our Plaftons, and fpend our 
Time to afForf thcmSatlsftaion, welofe GOD, and all thtaa with himj We on^yiun ^ 
‘ one feeming Good to another, live always in Sift Hows, diSracl and adwe our lelva a thou- 
fand ways, and mm with perpetual Oopofitions and fhiftiatlons, becaufe die defif^. Goods are 
fought, but can’t be poffeft^d by hwnyfl oiKe j and at laft we diti aiid caiH|l^ nodilng iw|e •- 
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Pof^ a$ 1|6'aie;tattgtit by 'P’fy that toill be rkk fall into umptatwn mi a ft.ire^ a/j^ a Tim. 

aiMburtfutlufls^ which drown men in dejtruffion and phdiiion : for' th loOe of ’ 
rsonefpt^roatifalltvtl. . 

But if Vfi ought not to.be foUidtous for the Goods of the Eanh^ which are new to iis, 3 $ be* 
ing cerdhi'ite the Happinefs we are in fearch of, is not to be found in them } much lefs ought 
wc to defim the new Opinions about a vail many difficult Qpdlions : as being otherwile 

convinc'd, thafTn humane Mind can never difcover the truth of them. Moll of the (lucllions 
awWot in ^Horah and fhyftch^ are of that nature j which may aftord us Realbn to rhe 
geietatity of thole Books we lee daily compos’d upon very obfeure and moll perplexing Subjcfls. 
for though, ablblutdy Ipoalung, theQuelhons they contain are folvablci yet, fo few Truths be- 
ing Wtherto dilcover’d, and lb many to be known before we can come to thole thy are handled 
in thele Books j they cannot be read without hazarding to lofe much by then). 

But yrt this is not the Method that is taken, but the quite contrary : Men examine not whe- 
ther what is laid be poflible. Proraile them only extraordina^ things, as, the Rellitution of Na- ' 
tural ftet, Radical Moillurc, Vital Spirits, or other Unintelligible Matters*, and you excite tlieif 
vain Curioiity, and prepoflels them. ’Tis enough to dazlo them, and win their Afleiit, to olRr 
them Paradoxes s to make ufe of oblcure Wortk, Terms of Influence^ or the Authority of Ibmc 
unknown Authors \ or to make fome vew fenfible and unufual Experiment, though it have no 
reference to the thing advanc’d. For Conjufton is ConviQion to fome lores ot People. 

If a Phyjtcian^ a Chirurgeon, ot an Empirkky quote but Ibmc Greek and Latin Sentence, 
talk to their Hearers itfnew and extraordinary Terms, they take them for Great , Men i they give 
them the Prerogative of Life and Deatli, and believe them as they would an Oracle : They imagine , 
themlelves too, that they are elevated to a oiich above the common fizc, and pierce to the bottom . 
of things. And if one happen to be fo indilcreet, as to tellifie, that five ot fix iniiguifiativc Words 
that prove nothing, will not go down for Reafon ^ they think a Man void of Common fenfe, and 
that he denies Firft Principles*. And indeed, thefe Gentlemen’s Firll Principles arc live or fix Latin 
Words of an Author, or feme Greek Pafflige^ if thw have greater Abilities. 

It is even ncceflarer for skilful Phyjtcians to talk lometimes in an unknown Tongue to their Pa- 
tients, to purchafe Reputation, and to make themfelves attended to. *■ 

A Phyfician who ^ go no fartlier than Latiny may pafs well enough in a Countiy Patilh, be- 
caufe Latin is Greek and Arabick to the Illiterate. But if a Phyfician cannot at lealt read Greeks 
to Icatn fome Aphorifm of Hypocratesy he mull not expeft to pals for a Scholar with rhe Iiih.il)i- 
tants of a City, who commonly underftand Utin. And fo the moll Learned amongll them, 
knowing this Humour of tlie World, are forc’d to talk like Cheats and Quacks \ and we are not 
always to take an f ftimate ot their Pans and Learning from the Difeourfe tliey have in their Vllits» 

. , , I . ' .1 I , 


C H A P. V. 

I. Of the Second Ndlural Inclination^ or of Self-love,^ II. the Divifton' of 
it into Love of Being, and of WelUheing j or, of Cmtnefs and Pleajwre. 
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T he Second Inclination which the Author of Kature conllantly imprefles on our Will, is, 

The Love of our felvesy and Our own Prefervation. . , . , l* i. 

Wc have already faid, That GOD loves all his Works v anithat it is only his Love which 
preferves them in their Being i and that ’tis his Wffi, that all Created Spirits Ihould have tlie 
ferae Inclination with his own. Tis' his Will therefore, that they all have a natural Inclination ^ 
fbr their own Prefervation, and that they love themfelvcs. So that Self-love is realonablc, be- ^ ^ 
caufeMan is really amiablej in as much as GOD loves us, and would have us love our felves : 
but it is not reafenable to love our felvcs better than GO fince GOD Is infinitely more lovely 
than we are. It is iniuft for us to place out ultimate End in pur felvcs and to centte our ^ve 
there, without reference to GOD^ fince having no real Gppdnefe, or 5ubfiftence of our fclycs, 
but wily by the participation of the Goodnefs and Being of GOD, vve are no tarther amiable than 

l^rttthdei^ the^iination we fliould have for GOD, is loft by the Fall » and pur Will 
"kas only an infinite Capacity for all Goods, or Good in general ^ and a ftrong Inclination to poRefe 
Aem, which can never .he deftroy’d. But the Inclination which wc ought K>J>ave for om wn 
Prefervation, ot our Skflovey is fomigRtity increas’d, that tlsatlaft beccOTctheabUHoteMaftef 
of our Will: It has even chang’d and coaverted the Love of GOD, orthclucltnaiioni wehavc for 
•Good in geheral, and that due to other Men. into its own nature. For it niay be that rho 
Love of^ felves at prefent liigtoflcs all, teufc we love all things but vwdi relation to our 
fclvesi whewaswelhMd love GOD onfer firft, andaU things af«r wrelal^re him., , 
min E«/band Reafon cm\6e us, that GOD is the Ibvereign 
fill ns with Pleafures, wc eafily conceive it our Doty to love hun, and ^ily aJIbM hm Af* 
ftCUonsj but, unaflHied by Gi»qe,Self4ove always is the fed Moven ■ A I ® 

rin is above the ftrei^h of our coiruiK Nature j fo lar are w« ftom fotang iw 

that Hortaae cannot comiwehend how ’ns to love him, without Reference 
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. felves, and making pur ultimate End our own Satisfaflion. Self-lcve t^etoie is theory 
of our Will^ ever lirice the Dilorders of Sin: und the i^e ofGOD^ ^lApur Neighbour^ ^eonly 
Conftquences of it -, iince we love nothing at prefent, but with the hopes of fome Advaitta^e, or 
becaufc we afhially reccitc Ibmc rhereia 

jj This St’lf/ifir luanthes into two (bfts j viz. Into the Love of Greatnefs, and the Love of Plea- 
Tht Divifi- fure i or into the Love of ones Being, .and the Perfeflion of it, and into the Lc||; of Well-being 
cnofsdf- or Felicity. _ • 

/oic, '.fb(- By the hove of Greatnefs, we i^efl Power, Elevation, Independency, and a Self fubfi fting 3g 

^ ambitious of having a Kecc^ry Beings and in one fenfe dc&etoif 
CT n/oVfjf-’ CkuL: for GOD only has properly Being and Neceilary Exiltence, for that every Depending 
m-fj and' Nafuit exilU oiily by tlie Will of its Upholder. Wherefore Men, in defiring the Neceirity of 
vUajme. (heir Being, defirc Power and Independency, which may let them beyond the reach of the Power 
of others. But by the Love of Pleafure, they defirc not barely Being, but Well-being j Pleafure 
king the belt and molt advantageous Mode of the Soul’s Exigence. 

For it mult be noted. That Greatnefs, Excellency, and Independency of the Creature, are not 
Modes of Exijience^ that render it more happy of themfelves; tor it often happens, that a Man 
grows miferoble., in proportion to his ff owing great : But as to Pleafure, ’tis a Mode of Ext fence 
which we cannot AlhiaUy receive, without being Athally more happy. Greatnefs and Indepen- 
dency ate commonly External ilWcx, confifting in the relation we have to things about us. But 
^Pleafures are in the very are real Modes^ which modifie her, and are naturally adapted to 
content her. And therefore we look upon Excellency, Greatnefs. and Irfdependency, as things 
proper lor the Prefervation of our Being, and ufeful fometimes, by the order of Nature, to the 
continuance of our Well-being. But Pleafure is alw^s a Mode of the Mind’s Exiftence, which of 
it nil renders it Happy and Content. So that Pleafure i%Well-being and the Love of Pleafiire 
the Loveof ’ 

Now tliis Love ot Wellbeing is fometimes more powerful and llrong than the Love oi Being : 
and makes us defirc Kon-exifenee, becaufe we want Well-being. Tliis Defirc is incident 

to ilic Damn’d, tor whom it were better, according to the Saying of our SAVIOUR, not to best 
all, than to be fo til as they are j becaufe thefe Wretches being the declar’d Enemies of him who 
Contains in himicil allGoodnef.s, and who is the Iblc Caufeol all thcPleafi^es and Pains we arc 
cjp;ible of; ’tis impo(rd)Ic they fhould enjoy any Satisljaion. They arc and will be eternally 
milcrahlc, kcaufe their JlV/fhall ever be in the fame Dilpofition and Corruption. Self-love there- 
fore includes two Loves, that of Greatnefs, Power, and Independence, and generally of all things 
thought proper for the prefervation of our Being; and that of Pleafure, and of all things necef- 
i.iry to our Well-being ; that is, to our being Happy and Content. 

Thefe two Loves may be divided feveral ways : whether becaufe we are compounded of two dif- 
fenmt parti of a Soul and B^y, by which they may be divided; or tx;caule they may be diftin- 
guijn d or fpccify’d by the different Okefls, that are ferviceable to our Prefervation. But I lhall 
infift no longer upn this, becaufe, defigning not a Trcatile of Morality, there is no need of ma- 
king an exatt Difquifition and Divifion of aU the things relating to us, as our Goods. Only this 
Diyihon was necelTary to reduce into fome order the Caufes of our Eriours. 

Firlt, I fliall fpeak to the Enours that are caus’d by the Inclination we have for Greatnefs and 
whatever fets our Being free from Dependence upon others. In the next place, I lhall treat of 
thofe which proceed from our Inclination to Elcafun, and whatever meliorates our Being as much 
as pofliblc, and contents us molt. ® 


CHAP. VI. 


I. Of the Inclination we have for whatever elevates m above others. II. Of 
the f life Judgments of fome Religious Perfons. III. Of the falfc Judg- 
ments of the Superjiitious and Hypocrites. IV. Of Voetius, Mr. Dcs 
Cartes’/ Enemy. 


^ J' , w exalt us above others, by making us more perfeft, as Science and Vertue 

Of the In- V V or gives us Authority over them by rendruig us more powerful as Honors anrf Ri h/c 

whaiewr Prclervation, and are afraid of ofFending 

Oevatetu, or our Defires : which mak« Men conllantly endeavour to be Mailers of thefe^ 

vantag^ which elevate them above others; for they don’t coftfider that their Bei^ and Well- 
others. bang de^nd, in truth, on GOD alone, and not on Men : and that real Greatnefs, whichS 
make them evalaftmgly happy, conlifts not in the Rank thqr bear in the im.igination of whas, 
imlerable as themfelva-, but in an humble Submiflion r6 the Will of GOD? vS 
^'1 the Order he has preferib'd them. 

actually to poflefs Science and Venue, Dignities and Ricbeh but lay 
• out their whole Endeavours, that they may at leaft be thought really^ to poflefs them.' *aS if it 

may 
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may he of Thaf are more foUicitous to be Trufy Rkh^ than to be tlmght fj-, wd 
nj3y%ibift, theyw l^dneml to be Truly Vertuout^ tlian to ap^ar Jo-, for, as washand- 
fonj^^d by the Au]di<^ of the Moral Reflexions j Vertut vmli not go far^ unlefs Vanity bore 

The ^^tation of being ^cli, Learned, Vertuons, p'roduccsin the Imarination of thofe about 
us, or that are of neareft Oancemment to us, very advantageous Dilpofitions on our behalf ^ it 
lays them pro^te at our feet, afiuates them on our account, and infhites them with all the 
Modons that tend to th? prefervation of our Being, and the augmentation of out Greatnefs : 

"“hes Men careful to prefctve their Reputation, as a Good they have need of, to live con- 
veniently in the World. 

Ail Men then have on Inclination for Vertue^ Science^ Honours, and Ricivs-, and for the Re- 
putation of poflefling thefc Advantages. We will now make it appear, by fome Inftanccs, how 
thefe Inclinations may engage us in Enour: and will begin with tlic Inclination for Venue, or 
for the Appearance of it. 

Thofe who ferioully labour to become Vertuous, employ moft of their Thoughts and Time in 
the learning Relidon, and the exercife of Good Works ; They defire, with St. Paul, to know 
only CHRIST Crucify’d, tire Remedy of the Difeafe, and Corruption of their Nature: They 
wi(h for no more Light thafr is requilite to their living as becomes Chrijh.m, and to difeover 
their Duties : And next they ftudy only to grow fervent and punftual in Devotion •, and fo trouble 
not themfelves with thofe which feem barren, and infiguificant to their Salvation. 

Which Conduft is not to be blam’d, but highly elteem’d. Happy fliould we think our felves 
cxaflly to have ferv’d it, as we repent the not having fufficiently perfu’d it. But what is reprova -^ thefJCe 
ble is, That there being undoubtedly Sciences purely Humane, of greateft Certainty as well 
lift, which take off the Mind from fenfible things, .and accultoin or prepare it inftnfibly to tclilhj^l^ 
the Truths of the Gofpel ; Somefpious Petfons too liberally condemn them without Examination, Jbn/. 
as cither unprofitable or uncertain. 

True it is, that moft of the Sciences are veW uncertain and ufelefs. ’Tis no Mift.ikc, to think 
thw contain only very infignificant Truths. No body’s oblig’d to ftudy them ; and ’tis beitci to 
dtfpife them altogether, than to be charm’d and dazl’d with them. However, we may affirm, 

That the Knowledge of Ibme Metaphyfieal Truths is moft neceflary. The Knowledge of an Llni- 
vcrfal Caufe, or or the Exiftcnce of a GOD, is of indifpenfible ncceflity j lince even the Cer- 
tainty of Faith depends on the Knowledge which Realon affords of the Exiftcnce of a GOD; 

We ought to know, that ’tis His Will that conftitutes and governs Nature 5 that tlic Strength 
and Power of Natural Caufes is merely his Will : in a word, that all things depend on GOD all , 
manner of ways. 

Again, ’tis neceffary to know what is Truth •, the means to diftinguiih it from Krrour • The 
Diftinflion betwixt Bodies and Spirits, and the Conftqucnces that may be drawn from it, as the 
Immortality of the Soul, and many others of like nature, which may be infallibly known. 

The Kmmlcdge of Man, or of one’s Self is a Science that cannot reafonably lx; dclpis’d : It is 
llor’d with infinite things, abfolutcly necelury to be known, in order to an Accuracy and Pene- 
tration of Mind. And if it may be faid, that a groj's and flupid Man is infinitely fuperiour to 
Matter, becauft he knows that he exifls, which Matter does not know : Thofe who arc acquaint- 
ed with the Katurc of Man, are certainly much above the Ignorant aud Stupid, becauft they 
know what they arc, w’hich the others don’t. 

But the Seiemr of Man does not only merit our Efteem becauft it exalts us above others, but 
much more for ahaflng us, and humbling us belbre COD. This Science throughly acquaints us 
with the I)cpendcnce wc have on him in all things even in our molt cuftomary Aflions : It ma- 
nifeftly difeovers the Corruption of our Nature, difpofes us to have recourfe to him, who alone 
tan cure us ^ to faften upon him, to diftruft our felves, and quit our 5elf adhcrencies and Engage- 
ments: and furnilhes us with feveral other very requifite Dilpofitions of Mind, to fit us for the 
Grace of the Gofpel. ^ 

Nor can a fuperficial Tin£lure, and a general Knowledge, at leafrof Mathematicks and Nature, 
l)e difpens’d with. Thoft Sciences fhould be learn’d when we are young, as dilengaging the 
Mind from things fenfible, and preventing its growing loft and effeminate : they are very uleful 
to the Conduft of Life, and even bring us to G OD j the Knowledge of Nature doing it diret'f/y 
of It fclf and that of Mathematicks coJkterally,%y the Difguft it intiifts, lorthefalft Iniprdli- 
ons of the Senfts. 

The Vertuous and Religious would do well not to dif-efteem theft Sciences, nor look on them 
as uncertain or ufelefs, till th^ are certain they have ftudy’d them lb throughly, that they can 
pafi a found Judgment on them. There are others enough, which they arc at liberty to dcfpifj 
as peremptorily as thw pleafe. They may lenience to the Vhtmes the Heathen Poets and Phikfa*' 
phers, the Rabbins, with Ibme Hiflorians, and a multitude of Authors, on whole Stock many fit 
up for Fame and Learning*, and we fhau eafily forgive them. But let them not condemn the 
Knowledge of Nature, as contrary to Religion-, fince Natwe being rul’d by the Will of GOD, 
the True Knowledge of it gives us to undeiftand and admire the Divine -Power, Greatnefs, and 
VVildom. For, lalt of all, it is probable that GOD has form’d the Univerfe, that Spirits might be 
employ’d in todying it > and by that ftudy be brought to know and reverence its Author. So that 
thofe who condemn the ftudy of Nature, feem to be Oppollts of the Will of CJOD j but tlwt -they 
would live it thought, that fence the Fall the Humane Mtnd is incapacitated for that ftudy. Nor 1« # 

Q.q 
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it be Slid, that the Knowledge concerning Man puffs up the Mind, and renders it vain arro- 
gant ^ becauie thofe who are fuppos’d to underfland Humane Nature beft ( thou^fiequehdjr ther 
underftaiid it very little) arc inw^Wy proud and prefumptuous. For'tis ^ain, ^t ao Maa ; 
can be well acquainted with hiniwl^ but he tnuft be lenlible of hi^Veaknels and bis Mil^. 

So then it is not true and fblid ftety that lb commonly condemns what k does not andermnd, 
but rather Superjlition aiA Hypocrifie. The Superftifiout, out of a flavilh Fear, and a dg^on 
and timerouineft of Spirk, ftart and boggle at a lively and penetrating Wit, ^plain to theni 
for inftance, the natural Reafons of Thunder, and its ElJefb, and you (hall be a reputed Atheift, 
But Uypccrites, by a diabolial Malignity, transform thensfclves into Angels of Light : for ^ 
employ the appearances of Truths of univerlally faaed and rever’d Authority, to withfend, ftom 
out ot partial Interefis, fuch Truths as are rarely known, and of little K^utation. Thus the? 
t j)pugn j'ruth by her own Image : and whilft they ridicule in their Heart what is reverenc’d Iw 
the World, they eftablifli their Reputation fo much more deep and impr^pable in the Minds of 
Men, as the Truth they have abus’d is more faaed and inviolable. 

Such Perfons are the lltongeft, powerfullcft, and moll formidabte Enemies of the Truth. They 
arc not indeed very common : but there need be but few to do a world of milchief. The Shna 
of Truth and Vettue frequently do more Evil, than Truth and Vertue themfelvcs do Good. For 
one fubtile Hypocrite is enough to overthrow what coll a great llany truly wife and vertuousi 
much labour and pains to build. ^ 

Monfieur Da Caries, for inftance, has demonftratively prov’d the Exiftence of a GOD, the Im- 
mortality of our Soul^ and a great many other both Metapfyjica/ ini Phy/ical (Xiie&ions: and 
our Age is under infinite Obligations to him for the Truths he has difcover’d to us. Notwith- 
-ftanding, there flarts up an inconlidcrable Perfon, and takes upon him (being an hot and vehe- 
ment Dcclamer, and inEfteem with the People for the Zeal hemanifeftea for riieir Religion ) to 
compofe Books fuU of Calumnies againft him, and accufe himifof the vileft Crimes. Des Cartes 
was a Catholkk, and was Tutor’d in his Studies by the Jefuits, whom he frequently mention'd 
with an honourable refpeSt This was enough with that malicious Spirit, to perliiadc a People, 
oppofite to our Religion, and eafie to be provok’d upon Matters fo nice as thofe of Religion are 
that he was an Etniflary of the JefuUs. and had dangerous Defigns ; bccaufe the Icaft (hadow oi' 
Truth in Points of Faith, has more influence on Men’s Minds, than real and effetlive Truths in 
Matters of fhyficks or Met aphyficks, for which they have little or no regard. Des Cartes wrote 
of the hx/Jlence of a GOD ^ and this was fufficient for this Slanderer toexacife his falfe Zeal 
, and to opprtfs all the T'ruths that made for his Enemy’s Defence. He accus’d him of Aihetfm 
, and of cunningly and clandeftincly teaching it-, like that infamous Atheift Yanim, burn’d at 
loujc, who, to cover his Malice and Impiety, wrote for the Ext fence of a GOD. For, one of 
the Reafons he alledgw for his Enemy’s being an Atheift, was, that he wrote againft the Atheifis 
a> did Yanitto, for a cloak tohis Villauy. ’ 

So e.ilic is it for a Man to overwhelm Truth, when fupported with the fliews of it, and when 
once he has obtain’d an Authority over weaker Minds. Truth loves Gentlenels and Peace • and 
though (he be very Itrong, yet (he fometimes yields to the Pride and Arrogance of Fallhood and a 
Lyc, drels’d up and-arm’d in her own Appearances. She knows that Errour annot finally orevail 
againft her ; and tf it be her Fate fometimes to live profaib’d and in obicurity, ’tis only to wait 
more favourable opportunities of irtanifefting her felf; for (he generally at laft breaks out in 
greater Strength and Brightnefs, even in the very place of her Opprellion. 

Vf. '}^ w hrar an Enemy of Des Cartes, a Man of a different Religion, and ambitious 
to raile himfelf upon the Rums of Men above him, an injudicious Haranguer i in a word a Voetitx 
to wlk contemptuoully of what he neither does nor will underftand. But ’tis to be admir’d that 
fuch as ate neither Enemibs to Det Cartes, mt his Religion, (hould be poffels’d with an Avkion 
and Contempt of him on the f count of the Reptoaclies they have read in Books compos’d by 
the Enemy both to his Perfon and his Church. ^ 

That Flerctick’s Book, int^ Oufa Papatns, is a fufficient Proof of his Impudence 

fenwance, Oumg^ and de^ of reemi» Zeal^s, thereby to purchafe a Reputation SnonS 
his Flock: which (hews that he’s not a Man to be trufted on his Word. For as we arftnot to 
believe all the fabulous^Stones he has heap’d tpgcthef in his Book agai^ our Religion t fo weare 

’Tis not then the part ofa Rational Mam to enter into a Pafuafion that M. Det Cartes was 2 
dangerous Perfon 5 Ifcaufe A^have, perckn^ read it in feme Book, or heard it faid by others, 
whole Piety is awful and relpeftM : for Mens bore words are not to be aedited when th«^ 
culc others of the high^ Crimes > nor Is the Zeal and Gravity It is f^w i (uStffiiS 
went to wrfuadcus of the.Triith of it For, inftiort ’tis^flible forfoCarHl 

thin^:efpeclally when the Speaker Is won 
Belief pt them out of Stmplutty and Weaknm. 

r T** *1^ w ^ ^ of the Tjraffi or Fallhood of the Indigent drawn np againft M. Des 

C.7/-/a j to Writings beii« eafie to come by, and not difficult to be underfto^ferw Attentive 
Period L« a hi^i therefore read his BookS) diat better Evidence may be had againft him than a 
late Hear fan aW after he has wdl read them, and digefted them, it may be top’d thepSJof 
.Aibetjm wtU be thwwn out, and on the wmnty, aU due Refpe^ and cirence^ tpaMan, 

' * who 
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Htho io 4 iiK>ft fimple ^ evident manner has demonihated not onl/ the Exiftence oF a GOD 
and tfar;&nmoitaiity of the Soul, but a great munber of other Truths, that dll his time were 
nc»«d»oughton. 


CHAP. vn. 

^ Of the Deftre of Science y and of the Judgments of the falfly Learned. 

T he Mind of Man is doubtlefs of a little Reach and Capaciw, and yet he longs to know 
every thing: All Humane Sciences are unable to fatisfie his Delire^ though he has not room 
to comprraend any one in particular. He is conftantly difquicted, and impatient for Knovvledge, 
either bccaufc he nopes to find what he leeks for, as wc have (aid in the foregoing Chapters} or, 
b^uie he is perfuaded that his Soul is agrandiz'd*by the vain polTeflioii of fomc extraordinary 
Knowledge. 

The irregular Defire of Haj^inefs and Greatnefs, puts him upon the Study of all Sciences, ho- 
ping to find Happineft in mmy and looking for that fille Greatnefs in fpeculative Knowledge. 

W^nce comes it, that there are Men who fpend their Life in Reading the Rabbins^ and Inch 
Dkc Books, written in foreign, obfcuie, and corrupt Languages, by injudicious and Icnllefs du- 
thMS} but firora aPetfuafion that the Knowledge of the Oriental Tenptes gives them .a wonderful 
Lift and Exaltadon above others that know nothing of them > and what an bear up their Courage^ 
under fo ungrateful, unpleafant, painful, and ufelefs a Study, but the hope of Ewinenej), and the^ 
prolpeft of fbme vain (jreatmy 's f And indeed, they are look’d upon as extraordinary Men : they 
arc complemental upon thdr profound Learning} they are more awfully liftned to than others: 
and though we may, for the moft part, pronounop them the molt injudicious of all, it it were 
only for wafting their Life on lb inugnificant a Bunnels, which can neither make them nor 
happier 'y yet they are fuppos’d to have greater Sen/e and Juigment than others ; Becaulc they are 
more knowing in the Derivation of Words, we think them more learn’d in the l^ature of Things. 

’Tis for the fiune Realbn that Ajfironomers employ their Time and Fortune to get an accurate 
Knowledge of what’s not only ulelel^ but impoflible to be known; Tlicy would find in the 
Couifb of the Flanets fuch an exaft Regularity, as docs not belong to them } and crcil Aflrono- 
mieal themes to fbretel EflFe^s, the Caules vyhereof they do not know. I'hey have fram’d a 
Selenography, or Geography, of the Moony as if Men defignd to travel thither} and have already 
lhai’d that World amongtt the moft famous Aftronomers : few of them but are awarded fome 
ftovince in this Country, as a Recompcnce for their Labours ; And 1 queftlon whether they think 
it not a piece of Honour to have been in the good Graces of him who lb magnificently diltribu- 
ted thefe Kingdoms. 

What makes Rational Men fo hot in the Study of this SciencOy whillf at the fime time they are 
grofly ignorant as to moft ufeful Truths, but that there Iccms to be fomcihuig gieai in the Know- 
l^RC of Heavenly Ttanlaftions ; The Knowledge of the lealt thing happening in the Upper 
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all other} and as fuck leems worthy of the Greatnefs and Excellency of their Mind. 

Thus it is Men fuffer ■ hemfelves to be dazled with a falfe Idea of Greatnefs, which flatters 
and excites them. The Imginaiion ftruick, fells down belbre tlic Pha/itonty which it reverences, 
to the blinding Reafon that Ihould judge of it, and turnip it upfide down. Men feem to be in 
a Dream, when they judge of the Objetts of their Palfions } to have tlicir Eyes ftal’d up, and to be 
deftitute of common Senfe. For what is there ot fo great Importance in the Knowledge of the 
Motiont of the Planets ? Don’t we know enough already to regulate our Months and Years? Why 
fo much ado, to know whether Saturn is ii^clcd with a Ibngy or a great multitude of Little 
Moons I and why muft we make Parties herUpon? What Realbn is there for a Man to boatt him- 
felf upon the Prediflion of the Greatnefs of an Selipfc t when poffiWf the Succefs was owing 
only to a luckier Guefs. There are Men appointed and encourag’d by the Royal Order to oblerve 
the Stars } let us fit down content with their Obfervations. This Employment they follow mtb 
Reaforty becaufe they engage in it/y Duty: It is their proper BufinelS} and therefore tlieir La- 
bours are fuccelsfkl,i*s grounded upon Art, and cairiea on with all imaginable Accuracy and 
AppHlMion} ai^ they want nothing to promote their Endavours. Thns we ought to be fully 
to a Matter that concerns us lb little, wbillt tlicy communicate to us their Di&o- 

veties. 


’Tis wqoifite that tpany Perfons ftudy Ajt<aomyy fince its Knowledge is exc«(Bng ufeful } that 
i^wleSe beilfe moft to be defir’d which has molt Ufe and Advantage, Whatever contributes 
any thing tb our Happiae^ or rather to the eafing our Infinnities, and nitttigatiirg our Mifories, 
tnay, aw nluft be ftudied. But to be prjriiig whole Nights at the end of a to dJ^vet 

in the iWvens Ibme Spot, or new P/iw or others to ruin a Man's Health and Happtnefi, to 


lusBnfinefiy that he mj pf coii^t Vifics t<> the Stars, and mcarure their Magni- 
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tudes and Situations, is, in my mind, entirely to forget both what a Man i$ at prelent, and what 
he Ihall be hereafter. > - . t , 

But you’ll lay perhslps, that manifclh the Greatnels of him who made theft mighty Ob- 
jefts : To which 1 fay, That xMleaft fly Ihews forth the Power and Wifdom of Gp D, to thofe 
who attentively confider it without prejudice to its Littlenels, more than all that the Ajiroiiomert 
know concemmg the Heavent ; Yet Men are not made to confider Fliesj. and we think their paiaj 
but Ul employ’d, who toe ftudied to inform us how the ftveral Lice of eve^ relpeQtve Ani- 
mal are made, and how ffRerent Worms are transform’d into Flies and Batter-mes. They may 
if they pleafe, for their diverfion, when thw have nothing elft to do, bufie themfelvei about 
thefe things : bur thw ought not to Ipend their whole time upon them, unlels thqr are become 
inftnfible to dieir mileries. 

But it lies upon them to be inceHantly endeavouring to know GOD and themftlves, to labour 
feriouily to get rid of their Errours and Prejudices, of their Paffions, and Inclinations to Sin j to 
be importunate in the fcarch of Truths moll needful for them ; for at laft thofe Ihall be found to 
be moll judicious, who are moll careful in the Enq^iiy after the Iblideft Truths. 

The principal Caul’e wliich engages Menin thele falfe Studies^ is, their having conjoin’d the 
IJea of Learned to thefe vain and unfruitful Sciences^ inftead of annexing it to the Iblid and ne- 
clir^. When once a Man has the Thoughts of growing Learned in his Head, and the Spirit of 
Polimathy begins to work, he is little concern’d to know what Sciences are moll necellary, either 
to guidc him by the Rules of Vertue, or to perfeft his Reafon: he only fixes his Eye on fuch as 
go for the Learned in the World, and obferves what they have in them that makes them fo confi- 
derable. All the molt Iblid and necellary Sciences being of common and eafie accels, can neither 
make their Pofleifors admir’d nor refpefted : for common things, however fine and admirable in 
ihcmfclves, are carclclly and fupinely regarded j which makes the Pretenders to Learning, dwell 
but little on Sciences neceflary to the Condua of Life, and the PerfeClion of the Mini For 
thefe wife not in them that Idea of the Sciences which th^.had form’d, as not being thofe they 
admir’d in others, and which they would have others to admire in them. 

The Gqfpel, and Morality^ are Sciences too common and ordinary for them : they love to be 
skill’d in the Cntici/ms of lome words to be met with in the Ancient Phi/o/oPhers or Greek Poets. 
The Tongues, as Arahck and RMnage, and all except their genuine native Language, leeni wor- 
thy their Study and Application ; If they read the How Saiptiuxs, ’tis not to learn Piety and Re- 
ligion ■, but. Points of Chronology and Geography., and Diificulties o\' Grammar, take them wholly 
up : and they are more prnelt to know thefe things, than the falutary Truths of the Golpcl^they 
aim at the polleflion of the Science they have foolijhly admir’d in others ^ and for which they are 
lik^ to be admit d by other Pooh in their turn. 

’Tis fo with them in point of Natural Knowledge-, not the mod Ufcful, but the leaft Com- 
mon, is their Beloved. Anatomy is too mean and low for them •, but Aftronomy is more noble and 
exalted. Ordinary Experiments arc unworthy their Application } but thole rare and wonderful Ex- 
periments which can never inllruft us, are. thole tliey molt carefully oblervc. 

Hijlorics that arc the molt Rare and Ancient, they glory to know: and whilft they are igno- 
rant of the Genealogy of Princes that at prefent Reign, are diligent in fearching for the Pedigree 
of thofe who di(^ four thoufand Years ago. They fcorn to learn the molt common Uifiories of 
their own Times, yet endeavour to be critically skill’d in the Pahtes and PiQions of the Poets. 
They know not lb mucli as their own Relations -, yet will, if you defire it, cite ftveral Authorities 
to prove that a Citizen of Rome was allied to an tmperour: and a great many other fuch things. 

Hardly can they tell the Names of the common Garments in prelent lift, yet bufie their Heads 
to know what were in wear with the old Greeks and Romans. Their own cfountry Animals they 
are ignorant of} while they grudge not to fpend ftveral Years'in compoling huge Volumes on the 
Creatures of Scripture} that they may feem to have a better guefs than others at the Signification 
of unknown Tctnis : Such a Book is tki Hcarts-dclight of its Author, and of its learn’d Readers j 
for being patch’d up of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick Paflages, &lc. of Rabbinical and luch like 
dark and extnordinaiy Citations} itlatisfics the Vanity of its Author, and the ridiculous Curio- 
fiw of thofe that read it, who fiiiKy themftlves learneder than others, when they can confidently 
affirm there are fix different Words in Holy Writ fiapifying a Lion, or the like. 

They commonly underftand not the Map of thro own Country, or even the Model of their 
Town, whilft they ftudy the Geography of Ancient Greece, Italy, of the Gauls in fulisM Ctfar’s 
Time, or of the Streets and publick Places of old Rome. Labor ftultorum, fays the Wife-man, 
affliget eos qui nefeiunt in urbem pergere. They know not the way to their City, yet are foolilh- 
ly fatigu’d with rruillefs Enquiries : Th^ know not the Laws or Cuftoms of the Places where they 
live, yet carefully ftudy the Ancient Right, the Laws of the Twelve Table% the Cuftoms of the 
Lacedemonians, or of the Chinefe, or the Ordinances of the Great Moguli Uftly, thi^ould 
know whatever’s Rare. Extraordinary, and Rfemote, and unknown by bthers, havii^ by^TOver- 
throw of Realbn affix d the Idea of LearniiK to theft things : whilft to te eft^’d Learned, ’tis 
enough to know what others know not, and yet be ignorant of the beft and moft neceflary Truths. 
Troe, the Knowledge of all thefe things, and the like, is cAVd Science, Eruditio^DoOrinei Ufc 
will have it fo : But there is a Science wluch the Scripture ftiles Folly : Doffrina ftultorum fafui- 
tat. T never yet obfcrv’d that the Holy Spirit, which beftows lb n^y Elegies on Science, in Sa- 
cred Writ fays any thing in Cotran^tioa of that felft Sdenw I have been fpeaking of.^ 

C HAP. 
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I. (y the Defire offeeming Learned, II. Of the Cenverfatim of the Falflv 
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I F^lie imn^ewte D^ire of.Grotw/r^ Learaed makes Men oftentimes more ignorant, the De- f 
fire otdeiMg r^Af^hr fo, not only renders them more ignorant, but feems to give a total Subver-^/'*' 
fion yo their Realoo. For the World abounds with fitch as /^c contmon Senfe b^ufe thev 
out-flma tt ^axA fpeak nothing but^//;» ^gs, becaufe they will Ipeak ohly’in Paradox. They''^^""''' 
fir from the commOTthoue^ of Mankind, whilft thty purpofe the acquiring thi 
Chai^ of Rare, and Ex^rdirtaiy Wnf, that they effeaively gain theiT point, an J are ^vet 
coniider d withmit .much Admiration or Contempt. «“ . r > 

Thw arc regard^ with Jfdmiratm. when being rais’d to fome Preferment or Honour which 
conceals them, we nmey thM as much above others m their Partf and Learning^ as they ateV 
their Quality and Birth. But we frequently make a very different Eftimate, when viewing them 
near at hand, and drawing the Curtain of their furrounding Grandeur, we find them contmipti- 
ble, pr even Foojs and Changeling * ^ 

The Falfly Leam’d ihew memlelves manifeftly in the Books they write, as allb in their ordina- 
ry Conv^tion. It will not, perhws, b^ amils to. give a proof of it. ^ 

^ As it is^yanity, Md Defie of Olrentation, which engages them in their Studies ^ fo when they n. 

X, . Defire ot Preheminency re-kindlcs and tranfoorts^^*' 


find therafelves in Comoany^ the Paflion and Defire oF Preheminency re-kindlcs and tranlports^^ 
them. They are inftantiy fo hi^ upon the Wing, that we lofe fight of them j nor can they of^Ty^^M. 
ten themlelves tell where they ard. , They are fo^rful of not being above all their Audit or that 
they are vex’d to think any one can teach them : they will ftomach the Demand of an Explica- 
tion, and upon the leaft oppofition put on the Look ol Scorn and Arrogance. In brief, The things 
they fay are fo novel, and ^traotdinary, and fo remote ftom common Senfe, that the Wife have 
much ado to hold ftom laughiiw, while the Ignoraht are ftunn’d and rhunder-ftruck. 

The firft Heat being over, it any Man of an Head ftrong, and ftttl’d enough not to be over- 
turn’d, (hews that they are out, thw will however ftick obftinatcly to their Errours : the venu^ 
Look of their confus’d and giddied Hearers, turns their own Head round j and the fight offo 
ny Approvers, which they have convinc’d by the Imprefion, ctJfivinces them by rebound j at leaft, 
if it docs apt convince them, it flufhes them with Courage to maintain their falle Opinion^ 

Their Vanity will not fuffer them to make any Retraftion; they conftantly invent fome Reafoil 
for their Defence. They never fpeak with greater Fervency and Zeal, than when thgr have no- 
thing to iiy. They fancy it an Afifont, and a X>e^ to make them delpicabJe, to ofter any Kea- 
fon againlt them : and the ftrongpr and more judicious it is, the more it provokes their Pride 
and Averfion. - 


The bell way to defend Thith l^inft th^, is, not to difpute it : for, ’tis better both for them 
and us to leave them to their Errours titan provoke their Hatred. We mull take iare not to xwund 
their Heart, when we would heal their Mind-, the Wounds of the former being more dangerous 
than thofe of the latter: befide that^ we fometimes fortune to have to do with a Perfon truly 
Learned, whom ’tis polTible we may delpife, for want of rightly taking his Conceptions. We 
mull therefore requeft of thofe who talk in fo decifivea Strain, to. explain themfelves as dilfmfl- 
ly as they can, without fuffering them to chaiwe the Sulqeftt-pr make ufe ofobfeure and equi- 
vocal Terms : and if they be truly Learned, fcmethirig may be got by their Difeourfe. But if 
they be fallly Learned, they will quickly be entangled ^-confounded by their own Words, and 
can thank no body for it but themlelves. And even ftom hence wir may, perhap.^ receive fome 
Inllruflion or Diverfiom ifwe may be allow’d to divwt, our felves'ivith others Infimiitics, when 
we try to cute them. But what is more cojifiderable, (hall prevent the Waker fort, who hear 
them with Admiration, ftom engaging in Etrour, by following their Decifions. 

For it miift be obferv’d, that tools., or fiichlw are Machittal/y manag’d, and follow lenfible Im- 
preffions, being far more numerous than Mct of an enlarg’d Thought, and governable by Rea foil} 
one' of thefc Pretenders annot diflate and determine upon a Point, but there always arc more who 
believe him on his Word, than others who diftruft him. But bemufe tliele fallly Leani’d recede 
as far as poffible ftom common Thoudits: either out of a defire of finding an Opponent, whom 
they roumly handle, to elevate and mew themfelves j or a Subverfion of Mind, and Spjrit of 
Q)ni;tadiclion ; their Decifions are, for ‘the moll part, falle ot oblcure, and they are fdaom at- 
tenwi.to, without drawing the Contagion of Errour. 

Now the Method of diicovering the Cdrruptnefs or Solidity of others Opinions, is very ditJi- 
cukly put in pfafticc. The Reafon whereof is, That thele Pretenders to Seienee ate not the on- 
ly Perlons wh^ould be thought to kqpty every thing ; “Tis a Failing alrocff hniverfal} but mow 
specially ind^l to Men m Ibme'Raciii^ and Study : which makes ftiim always firyi^d to ' 
tallL and explain their own Notions ) but n^Iigent and inadvertent as to other mens. Sucj^iirc 
iBoft Commailant and Rational, inwardly defiling another’s Opiniqh, make Ihew only df an 
Attnndvn Meen, Whilft their Eyes betray their Thoughts, and (hew that they sure bufied upon a 

. , ■ Rr . ■ ' ■i/.i'''. quite 
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quite contrary thingi not on anfweru^ what is laid to them, but on yrfiat th^ deiiie to pi^«i 
vdiich is the thing that fr^uently reiuers Cbnveriation fo diihgreeable. For as there is dodiW 
more grateful, or whdein a Man could honour Us ihoi& than the conawdicndiirn'otte 
and approving our Opinions ^ Co there is nothing lb offtnnve as to lee bdiM not tai(e,hactf caie &> 
take our Meaning. For 'tis no plealiire to talk and converfe with Statm ^ efeechdly wtues^that 
are qidy fo to us, becaufe they have little Efteem qsi ate carelef? to {Heale u^ and Ib^tots 
only to content themfelvts, w recommending their own Abilities. But if Men could hea» gjjj 
anlwer well at once, Difcouiw would be moft ulefiil, as well as pleafint : whereas whilft everv 
one endeavours to be reputed Learned, all that's got by it is Conceitcdnels, and unintelligible M 
putes. Charity is fometimes wounded, and Truth feldwn diicovered. 

But the Ramblings which the Fa/JJj/ 'Learned are in their Converlation fut^eO; to, are in fonjg 
meafuxe excufable. It may be faid in their behalf, that in thele Dtlcourles Men uie not mudi 
Caution and Advertency i and that the niceft and nn^ judicious 611 frequently into Tri^ 2 oj 
impertinencies : and that they don’t intend a Colleftioo (hould be made of their Swings, as vn^ 
of Scii/iger'$ and Cardinal du Perron'%. 

There is Reafon in tliefe Excuf^ and we are eafie to believe thefe Faults deferve fome fort of 
Indulgence. We are indeed willing to talk in Company \ but there are Ibme unfortunate S^fons 
in vvhich we but ill fucceed. We are not always in temper to think, or to IpeakjuRly; and 
the tiiiie is fo fhort in fome Ctyijunftures, that the Mind never lb little clouded or ablent mife. 
rably fells into extravagant Abfurdlti^ even in Perlbns molt accurate and piercing. ’ 

But though the Faults which the Tallly Learned are guilty of in Conyerlation, are’excufeble 
yet thofe they commit in their Books, after due Thinking and Confideration, are unpardonable! 
cfpecially if frequent, and not compenfated by fome good things: For by writing m ill Book 
a Man occafions lofs of time to a multitude of Readers j lubjeas them to the fame firouns he him’ 

ki t IS guilty of, and caules them to deduce Itill many others from them : which is not a little 
tviL ' 

But though it be a greater Crime than is imagin’d, to compofe an Evil, or only an Vfelef! 
Book i yet the Author is oftnCT rewarded than Puni/h'd for it. For fome Crimes there are which 
elcape the Lafli, cithtr b^ufe they are the Falliion, or becaule the Judges are not courageous 
enough to condemn fuch Criminals as they think more Ingenious than thcmfelves. 

t or Authors arc commonly look’d on asrarl and extraordinary Perfons, above the ordinary fizc 
of Men j and therefore are revaeuc’d Initead of being defpis’d and punifli’d. So that rhere is 

in ^ Triburalerefted for the trying and condemning all the Books that tend 

oiilv to debauch and corrupt Realbn. 

And lor this Reafon, we muft never expeft.to have thoRepub/ick of Leaminv hettet govern’d 
ftian any othCT ^ as confilbng of Men no left than the reft. But in order to free our«relves from 
Etrour, tis fit that e\’eh grater Liberty be peimitted in t^^^ than other Rcpublicks, where NoS 
ty IS always danmous. For it would be a means to confirm us in our prefent Errours, to rob 
Libaty, and indifferently to condemn all forts of Novelties. 

•n V ^ ^ fpeaking againft the Government of the Learned Com- 

. nonwealtli, and endeavounng to fhew, that frequency the Great Men of it, who for theiS 
lound Learning arc the Adm^afton of the reft, ate at bottom but haughty and vain CreaS 

&iwe. I am oblig’d to ufe this freedom 2f Speech, to SS 
^ it"^D ^ Submiffion to their Decifions, and engaging in their Enours. ^ 

, of their Vanity, their want of Judgment, and of their Ignorance, ate evidently dc- 

due d from their own Works ; ^r if a Man woidd take the pains to examine them with oumole 
to of them by the Light of common Sehfe, un-foreftalVd with an Efteem for thefe iutliors 
i*; find that the Ekfig^ of their Smdiwafe moftly fuch as an injudicious Vaniw hSfoJ 
med, and their principal End, not the perfeSing their Reafon ^ and much Icls the teeulatinp the 
Motions of their Hart i but only the puzzling others, and feeming Wifer Men tffihw. ^ ^ 
Profpt^ It IS (as has been feid before) that they treat but of rare and unufiial Sub. 
jeas, and explain thcmfclres in as rare and unufual Terms, and quote 6nly rare and Sordi 
mry Authors. They dildain to write in their own Lansuage, as being too cLmon for in 

Sf Underfed, but only to Wrire and 

to be Admir’d. They feldom apply themferves w Subjeas that are feAriceaWe to the mfnaai 

They eltha allcdge no Reafons of things which they advance i or if they do thev are fo m» 


and ^ra^iel But perhaps it w.*. ™ 
acquaint us in part with the difpofition of their 


ttoritia to prov^ wth pretence to prove their Notions : ; 
prove any thuig by the Senfe thqr contain, but only by b^ 


Gree^ 

which wilt 

doubted 



C^P* Starch afier 'Itnith^ 

doujmd ofj« ^ intticate and oJifcnre to be made out by the Authority of theif 

J® Qtattons annotl» ornameotSi at leaft are fiich fiuita- 

ttical Omaraenis as difgutt moft Perfons, and ran fatisfie but very few ^ 

Nerenhelcfs, the greateft part of thofe who would fein be ihoueht Leam«l fn ' 

Iv jd^d with this kind ot that they blufh not to quote in lhange TongjreS which they 

ifo not underitand j Md tug might and mam to draw into thetr Books an l-ahMOage wSSdt 

toefi^a thingrepuS 

to good benk j but to fienfices to theit Vanity, and makes them eftam’d by Sots. ^ ^ 

One very confiderable Fadt is ftill behind j which is, that they are but in little care to feem 
“ f .Ngment : all they defire being, to be reckon’d great Readers, cfpe- 

tially ot obfcure Bwks, that they may leem more Learned 5 of Books that are fcarce and dw 
that they to be thought to have every thing 1 of wicked and impious Books (which honerf' 
Men are afraid to read ) with much the lame Spirit as feme boaft to have afted Crimes which 
others dare not. Ifeice thqr rather cite very Dear, very Rare, very Ancient and Obfture Books, 
than other more Common and Intelligible: Ajhohgkai, CahalijYml, and Books, than 

fuch as are and wholcfeme: as if they did not fee, that Kead'mg lieing a kind of Con- 
iv’W, to Ihould rather defire to feem induftrioully to havelbught the Acquaintance of Good 
and Intelligible, than Wicked and Obfeure Authors. 

For, as no Man in his Senfes would chufe out for ordinary Coiiverfc People that want an Inter- 
preter. when the lame things tliat are to be learn’d of them might be known another way •, fe ’tis 
ridiculous to read Books not to be underftood without a Diffmary. when the fame things may 
be had in thofe that are more intelligible;. And, as it is a fign ot a deprav’d Nature, to affea 
the Company and Converfition of the Impms^ lb ’tis the Criterion of a corrupt Heart, to delight 
in reading Wicked Books. But ’tis an extravagant Pride, for a Man to pretend to liave read thofe 
which he has noti which yet js a thing of very common occurrence. For we find Men of Thirty 
Tears Itanding, quote more ill Books m their Works. <han tliev could have read in manv Attee: 



ing may be reduc’d to the Indexes of tire Books they quote, and feme Common Biases heap'd to- 
gether from out of different Authors. 

1 venture not to enter into the Particulars of thefe things, nor to give Inftances to prove ‘them j 

M* rtf' r\rAt7/>1rinar P^^rfnnc *%r\A rkrtlMrir^lr 'icr T 



others^ and make particular Appliation Vi 1 UI 9 i.^'iiwuiiv* 1.11 lui^ iiiiic, ici iiiciu flUg 
themfclves, and feed upon this vain tantom of Greatnels^ and give one another the Applaylcs 
which we deny them. For we have been, perhaps, sdready too troublefome, by molctting them 
in their fe feciningly fweet and grateful Enjoyments. 


C H A P. IX. * 

Hm the htcimation far Hononrs and Riches conduces to Ertoun 

> ; 

H onours and Riches.^ no left than Vertm and Science., which we have already fpoke of, aro 
prlnciral Acquirements to give us the Afeendant over other Men. For there feems to ac- 
crue ]D oui^ing a Growth and Enlargement, and Mnd of Independency from the Polfeflion of 
thel^dvantages. So that the Love we have out felves, naturally ftreaming out to Honours 

and ucIks, every body may be laid to have feme fort of Inc/htation for them. We will explain 
in brie^ how thefe loclhiations (feviate the DUcovety of Truth, and engage us in Fal/hood and 
Errour. 

It has been Ihewn hi fevecid places, to much Time and Labour, Alfidu^ ai^ Contention of 
Mind, muft go to the dearing up Compound Truths, furrounded with Dimailties, and d^'nd- 
ing on many Principles. Whence it is eafie to cbnclude, that Men ofpubUck Chataffers, ofgrca t 
Employments, who have l^e Ellates to look after, and neat Anairs to manage, and whole . 
Hearts are fix’d upon Ridies and Honoun, are not the fineft Juiquirers after Truth ; and that they 
comnmnly err in point.of aU.things, .diScultly known whenever they P^oknd to judge of them : 
And bemule, . ; , 

Fuft, They have litde timeto out in the Seanh of Tnith. 

Secondly, They take but little Plealhrein this Search* _ , 

: -r m. Thirdly, 
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Thiidly, They are very incapable of Attention, becaufe the Capacity of thehr Mind is divided 
* the multitude of the ideas of the things they wi(h for j which take up thdr "Noughts whether 

In die fourth place, Thgr fincy they know every thing, and can hardly be induc’d to believe 
their Inferiours liave more Reafon than themlelves : fwne Matters of Faft they may vouchiafc to 
Iwn of them, but are above being taught by them folid and needfity .Truths : contradift them 
ordifabufethem, andtheyflyoutinaPaflion. ^ ^ 

In the fifth place, Becaufe much Incenfe of Applaufe is ufually given them in all their Itnagi. 
nations, though never fo 6lfe and remote from common Senlej and fuch as differ from thdt 
Opinion, though only to defend undeniable Truths, are rally’d and ridicul’d : And ’tis the ftlfome 
Flatteries of thofe about them, tliat -ftrengthen them in their Errours, encourage that illegitimate 
Efteem of thcrafelve^and 1^ them up for unappealable Judges of all things. 

In the fixth place, They dwell only upon Seiuible Notions, as fitter for common Converlatioii 
’ and to keep up the Efteem of Men, than die pure and abftra^ Ideas of the Mind, which we 
emplOT in the finding out of Truth. 

Laftly, Thofe who afpire to ai^ Diemty, ftrive, as much as poflible. to accommodate and de- 
mean themlelves to theMeafure and Capacity of others becaufe nothing provokes Mens Envy 
and Averfion like the pretending to uncommon Notions. Rate it is for Men, whofe Minds and 
Hearts arc taken up with the Thoughts and Defires of making their Fortunes, to be able to difeo 
vet hidden Truths : but when they do, th^ abdiate them out of intereft, and becaufe the Defence 
of them will not accord with thdr Ambitiom .A Man muft fide commonly with Injujike to be- 
come a MagiJIrate: Solid and uncommon Piety is a frequent Bar to a Benefice \ and the generous 
Love of Truth, often deprives Men, of the Pulpit it fhould be taught in. 

All thefe Reafons in conjunftion, extremely fubieft Men to Etrour j and incapacitate, for the 
Difeovery of occult Tmtli^ fuch as are exalted above others by their Honours, Birth, and For- 
tune, ot who arc only intent upon making Eftablifliments, and railing Efbtes. For among the 
things that are reqiiifite to the avoiding Errour, in Queftions any wmt abftrufe, there ate two 
efpectally not eafie to be met with in the Perfons foremention’di viz. JU tent ion of Mi fid, to go 
to the bottom of Things I and Retention, not to judge of them with too much Precipitation. 
Thofe very ‘Men who are Elefted for the Inftrufling others, and who fhould have no other Aini 
or Intereft. than the qualifying themfelves for that purpofe, commonly grow Erroneous as foon as 
they take Publlck Employmaits; either bpcaufe having but little time to themfelves, they cannot 

g ive Attention and Application to things that require muchs or, that being ftrangely ambitious of 
;ing thought Learned, they confidently pronounce of all thin^ without Refcrve, and are moa- 
tient either of Oppofition or InfttuQlon. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the Love of Pleafnre, with regard to Morality. I. That Pleafure is to 
i>e ffmnnd, though it makf nt happy. ' II. It ought not to carry m to the 
loving Senftble Goods. . 

W E have treated in laft Qjipte of the Inclination we have for the Pre/ervotion 

of our Being » and ftiewh how it occafions us to fell into feveral Errours. We fhall now 
/peak to 2hat we have for, our WMniitiat is, for Pleafure^ and whatever makes us more 
happy or cement, or is thought capable of doing It: And we wiil attempt to difeover the 
tliat fpnng from this 

There is a Tribe of ^t endeavour to perfuade the World, That Pleafure it m 

Good, nor P am an Evil \ that tis TOflible to be happy in the midft of mo^iolent Pam and mi. 
ferable in the midft of the great^ neafures. As tnefe Pbilofophert ate very Peuhetical and Ima- 

in them: Forthei/w^ arefomewhatVifionary, and Vifioni^ are vehement i and foafilvim- 
prlm on ofoen the^lfe STOtimeiits they ate diemfdves prepollefe’d with. But becaufe is 



» tiKjr WI te alwajsa Giod, mi fASan E.ffVfct itS 

foti^GooL to enjoy Pleafuiet And’^fometimesadvai^geous to liifietl^o. 

to W foy Meaning more iMdUgible,W«mu^ 


1 , 

PUafitre 



Aonelitut GOi> k.^oiver&l enough to upon us,, and to produce in us the Senlie 
of F!d^«nld Fate- Fot ’tis hsaolfeft to every Man tha^ confults hh Reaf<^ and defpifes die 
Repoftft of Settle, ’tis not the ^enfibde Ol:^^ teally aff upon us, not is it any more the 

^ tbtj^uces in tier fcllliet Pain and Pldfuie 

, Seobod^, Thu in ordinair Proc^Oie no Good, is to ho given, but to encourage us to, or re:> 
compenee vi ftxc ibme good Aftion j nor any Evil to be affliaed, but cither toi prevent a wicked 
Affion, df to Miufti itj and thcrefore fmcc GOD alw^s afls with Order, and by the Ruies of 
Jidtke;, avery Fleafure muft im/me us to fomp Good Auion^ or Reword m for it, and every Fain 
(coert m from fome W or us for it. , 

Thirdly There arc AB'tont which are gwd in one (enfe, and evU in another. ’TiSjfci inftance, 
an evil A^n to expofe ones felf to Death when GOD forbids it} but a goody wnm he com: 
mads it. , For all our Aflions arc good or bad, becaufe GOD has commanded or forbidden thertr 
by his firft General Willy which is the Order and Inflitution of Nature } or by his other Wills or 
partiailar Commandments, which are ncceflary to its re-eftablilhment. 

I affirm then, That Pleafure is.always good, but that it is not always advantageous to enjoy it i 
and diat firlt, Becaufe inftcad of engaging us to him, who jdont .is capable of caufing it, it dii- 
engJgcs us fiom him, to unite us to thefalfly feeming Caufe of it: it loolcns us from GOD, to 
unite us to a”vilc Creature. For though thofe whom true Philofoply has enlightned, think fom*;- 
times that Pleafure is not caus’d by External Objefts, which may in fome meafurc incline them to 
■the acknowledging and loving GOD in all things } yet, fin,ce the Sin, the Reafon of Man is (b 
feeble, and his Senfes and Imagination fo prevalent over his Mind that they fpeedily corrupt his 
Heart, whilfthe deprives norhimfelfj according to the Advice of iheGolpel, of whatever leads 
not of it felf to GOD. For the beft Fhi/ofophy is unable to cure the Mind, and withftand the 
Corruptions of Pleafure. 

Secondly, Becaule Pleafure being a Reward, it is an A£1 of Injuftice for a Man to produce in 
•his Body thofe Motions which oblige GOD, purfuant to his firft Will, to give us the Scnlation 
of Pleafure, when we don’t deferve it-, either becaufe the Aftion we do is unprofitable, or crimi- 
nal i or that being full of Sin, we have no Right to demand a Rccompencc. The Enjoyment of 
Scnftle PIeafures was juftly due to Man in his R^ular Affions, whilft lie remain’d Iiiikkciu. But 
fince the Fall, there are no Senlihle Pleafurc's entirely innocent, or incapable of harming us when 
we taftc them. For it is commonly futfident only to talie them, to become their Slave. 

Thirdly, GOD being Juft, cannqt chufe but punifh one day the Violence that was done him, 
by obliging him to reward with Plcifure criminal Aftions committed againtt him. When our 
Soul fliall be dif-united from our Body, GOD will be difpens’d from the Obligation he has irri- 
pos’d upon himfelfof giving Senfations anfwerablc to the Motions of the Animal Spirits } but he 
will ftill be oblig’d to latisfie his Juttice ; and lb that will be the feafon of his Wrath and Venge- 
ance.' Then though he change not the Order oj Nature, bur remain ever fix’d and immutable 
in his JirJi Will, he will punifll the uniherited Pleafures of the Voluptuous with Pains that will 
never have an end. , ’ 

Fourthly, Becaufe the Certainty wc liave in this Life of the future Execution of that Juftice, 
exagitates the Mind with dreadtiil Anxieties, and throws it into a fort of Delpair, which renders 
the Voluptuous mlferable, even amidft the greateft Pleafures. 

Fifthly, Becaufe of thofe difquieting Remotfcs, which almoft ever attend the raoft Innocent 
Pleafures, by reafbii we are inwardly convinc'd we don’t deferve them : which Rcmorles rob us 
of a certain internal foy that is found even in the Severities oi' Repentance. 

And therefore though Pleafure be a Good, yet it muft be acknowldg’d, that the Enjoyment of 
it is not always to out Advantage, for the foregoing Reafons '. And for others of like nature^ molt 
requifite to be known, and eafily deducible ftom them-, it muft be granted, that it is molt com- 
monly highly advantageous to fuffer Pain, though really an Evil. 

Neverthelcft every Pleafure is a Good, and aftually makes happy the Enjoycrat the rime ot 
Enjoyment, and fo long as he enjoys it : and every Pain is an Evil, ana makes the Sufferer aftually 
..unhappy at the inftant of fuffering, and lb much as he fuffers it. The Righteous and Holy may 
be fata to be the mott miferablc of all Men in this Life, and molt worthy of Compaffion. Si m 
visa tantum in Oorijlo fperamus, miferabiliores fumus omnibus hominibus, fays St. Paul. For thofe i Cor. ijJ 
that weep, and fuffer Perfecution for Rigfneouinefsfake, are not b/effed for fuffering Perfecution 
for the fake ff Right eoifnefs, but beaufe the Kingdom of Heaven is Theirs and a great Reward 
is laid up lor them in Heaven: that is, becaufe they fhall be happy. Such as are perfecuted for 
^hteoufnefs,. are thereby Righteous, Vertuous, and Perfeft, as being in the DivineOrder,^ 
becaufe Perfeftion confifts in' the obferving it. But they are not happy, becaufe they fuffM. There 
fhall a time when tliey fhall fuffer no mcne, and then they fnall be happy, as well as righ- 
teous and p 9 r^. , . /• . , 

However, 1 deny not but the Righteous even in this Life may be in fome meawre happy, by 
the Strength of their Hope and Faith, which bring thofe future Goods as it prefent to their 
Minds : For it. is certain, that the .vigorous and lively Hope of any Good brii^ u clofcr m the 
Mind, and anticipates the Enjoyment: and thus makes a Man happy in part, fince ’tis the Tajie 
and the JPrjZ/Pi^^of G/W, dut «ia^x us y , Jr , 

TheiefiMc we fhould-not tell Men that Senfible Pleafures are not good, and that thw render 
die PdMors never tbemppiet, fince thjs is filfej and at the time ofTemptatiw they find it fb 
‘ to their Misfortune. They ought to be told. That thefe Pleafures arc in their own nature good. 

S f * and 
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and ahei a fort capable to mate d>em happy j yet for ail itet to te fa li|e,R«a; 

fohs Its the fewmertiiw’d j bw that diey have not^tttwh aiiohp to mtIWMitem 


to be ^py inviiicibte wWdi ttefe tnnfitoiy lG: 

fuies, to be avoided them, in fo^etneafuie Ihtisfe: odd thetdore are under a finliNoelte 
of bdtie loft, unkfs refeued and aflifted: Thefe are to be incokated to theaQ^. |» ghvtfaeni 
a diftitS Knowledge of thdt own Imbecftlides, ahtf^ need of a Riedeemdr; - ; A, 

We ou^t to fpeak to Men as our Lord, and not a^ dw Stokkt do. who uodeiSaod adther ^ 
Nature dot Diftempet of an humane Mina. We mw'CoiJtindally tm them thty are eo hate and 
delpife themielves, and not look for a Sectlenaentand Haj^tneftherebdowv duttheyrauftoo^ 
tiniMlIy bi^ their Cids, or the It^thent of their Softeti^ and Jo/< that Life at pteftre tp' 
f/roe it cvcmftingly. wftly, we ithift (hew them their OMi^tion to aft quite coottaiy to ,ta^ 
I^cs, to make them ftn^Ie of their Impotence to Good. FOr thdr BW is iuvincim eo 

Happtnefe*, whidi ’tis impofltble aftually to obtain, without dcw« what diqr have a Mind toi. 
Perhaps ^ng fenlible of their melent Evils, and knowitre their wure, d»y mil huddle dno- 
felves on l^th : pofftbly they ’will cry to Heaven, will ftek out a Mediator, ibnd i^lear of 
f%le Otdefts. and conceive a &lutaty AUiorrence for whatever flatters CCticupiicenre and tfadt 
&itfeS. ProbaUv they may enter into that %dtit of Pfayet and Repentance fo neoefEny to theoL 
ta^ngGnce, without which no Strength, no Health, no Salvarioi can be expefted. 

Ti. We ate inwardly convinc'd, that Pleafure is good^ which invtotd Cemviftion is sot foUe: fir 
It anht Pleafute is really fo. We are naturally convinc’d, that Pkafure is the Qanfter of Good^ and tte 
natural Conviftion is certainly true : for whatever caufe neafive, is unqueftionaUy very good 
imtu Seth imd amiable. But we are nooaflur’d that feniible Objefts, or eVOi ow Soul it felf, are ci^m of 
fihle Qwtdt. producing Pleafure in us. For there is no teafbn why we ihould bdiieveit, but a dioiilsnd vdiy 
we fhould not. Thus fenfible Objefts are neither good nor amiable : they are to te enpli^d, as 
ferviceable to the Preiervation of Lite ^ but we muft not love them, as ndr^ incapat^ of a6^ 
upon us. Ihe Soul ought only to love what is good to her, and able to make her hap^ au 
more pcrfe6i : and therefore nothing but what's ^ve her can be the Objeft of her Love, 
evident her Pcrfetlion can derive from nothing that is not fo. 

But becaufe we judge that a Thing is the Caufe of fome Effeft when il; conftandy attends at, we 
imagine that fenfible Objefts aft on us, becaufe at their aj^roach we have frefh ^sfation^ and 
beaufe we fee not him who caufes them really in us. ' In rafting a Fruit, we have a Stnjiinon of 
Sweetneft ^ and we attribute that Sweetnefs to the Fruit, which we judge both tocaufeiiand con- 
tain it. We lee not G 0 D, as we fee and touch this Fnrit j nw, we do not fo much as think 
on him, nor perhaps on our felves. And fo we judge not that G 0i> is the true Caufe of that 
Swetneft ^ nor that it is a Modification of our Soul : but impute both the Caufe and to 
the Fruit we eat. 

What I have faid of Scnfetlons relating to the Body, may be underftood ofthofo which liave 
no relation to it ^ iiich are thofe which are incident to pure intelligences. 

A Spirit conremplates it feli; and finds nothing wanting to itsHappineis or Perfoftion, or die 
fees that if is not in pofleflion of what it defires. Upon the View ■« its Uomneft it feels 
upon the fight of its Mifery it feels Sorrm. It immcdiaiely imagines, thatw die. of its 
Happinefs whicli produces in it felf this Senfation of Joy ^ becaufe this ^nfetion flill accompanies 
this Perception j and fencles likewife that the fight of its Mifery is what produces in it the Senla* 
tion of Sorrow : becaufe the latter is a conftant Attendant of the former. The true Qufe of thefe 
Senfations, whieh is GOD alone, does not appear to it^ nor does k, it may he, tbiidton GOD, 
For GOD afts in us in an imperceptible manner. 

GOD rewards us with a Srofe ot Joy, wh«i we find our felves in the Rate we ou^ eobe in, 
to the intent we may continue in it, that our Anxiety may <ceafe ^ and that we may folly mm 
our Happinefs without fufferit^ the Capacity <k' our Mind to be taken up widi ai^ thi^ i(£lL 
But he produces in us a Senfation of Sonow. when we know we are not in our convenient Rate, 
to the end we may not ftay in it j but reftleiV feek out for the Pet^ioa which we want. For 
GOD continually drives us towi^ Good, when we know that we do not p^eft it, hoc fifees 
vs a powerful C^k when we fee'We are folfy poBefs’d ofk. Wlumst^ 'tis evidanttome, ithat 
the Senfetlons ot* InftUeQual Joy and Sottow, no left than Senfibk^ are 'not the voluntary Piodu- 
Cbions of the Mind. 

Our Reafon then fhould Oonftantly teadi us to efifoover dat tinvifibfe Hand which Allans wMr 
Good, and whieh lies dtfeuis’d to out Mhid under Se^bie Affeetrames. This we are to 

adore and to love, and alio to fear ^ fince though it loa^ us wtoi fkafures, it can lUEenrifoovcT' 
whebn us with Pains. We oi^ to love it with a Love cf Q>me^ an en%iaied Love, a Lm 
worthy of GOD, and oiu (Wes. Our Love iswOTthy re GOD, wfaenlt proondsfiom reir 
Knowle^e of his being Aafiafofe: and dus Love is worthy our fdves % for d« beingRea' 
Ibnable C^tutre we ought to beftew oik Love on that which Rrefon teaches ua is tooRiiy4f it.. 
But we love fenfible things with a Love unwottfay out felves, and undef(xv*d by dwin : 
bdng reafonable, we love them without any Reaibn for it) as nor dcai^ knowing diM to be 
lovdy : and on ^die contrary, knowing tfaey^are not. But we are bmw^d by PIcafaretothe Love 
ofth^ x thMUnd aid uiegulat Love of niafnre being dwimCnife t^w iiftfeJiiigBMots of 
Mcnin&ubjeasC(f.dJ(r4///^. ' * 
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R Indinaaon for Senfihle Flealiiies bdng milgovera’d, is not only the Qri jitul of thofe 
V/ dingooBS Emw wre aie guilnr of, in Su%as of and the genewnSufe of the 

Coimtioii of our Man^ | hut likevmie one oT the main aufcs of the DotawtlOn of out 
Rrtfto ! AMtt infeifito enga^n^^^ but lefi dangerous Etrours, in point of Suh- 

Sd * fufficient Attention to^prehad 

DiflSculiv wefind to apply our felpes t^ SuWefb 
ftnetAat JvJIrigfft the Subj^ of our l^Rourfe iMumng it. As tomtds tbel^ of the Tult 
Book, where u» fliew'd thatSefafiUeJbleasaiore afie^ the Soul, than Ideas purely Intelleaual 
fte mi more taken up with iSbt^-fiie menntrs than the Thim themfdves. So again, in the 
o»d, iwhcte twaj^ of the Teudeoielsof the Fibres of the Brain, we Ihew’d whence the Soft- , 
nefs of certain EScnainateMincIs proceeded. Laftly, in the Third, when fteaWitt of the Atrwr- 
tm of die f/\inL it was neceOaiy to Ihew, that it was very carelds of th^ Specuiatbe i but 
vew atteodve to fuch as a&Ckd her, and made her feel Pleafwe ot Pain. t» 

Our Enouolaw moft comtoonl/ feveral Canfes contributing to thqr Rife \ lb that it ought not 
to be duM^t It Is for want of OrdcL that we repeat alxnoft the lame things and affign leveral 
Diiles of the &ine EtrouBf it is reallv becaufe they have C> many. I ftill (peak of Occafional 
Caulb 1 for we have often dcdat’d, diiy have no other true and real Caufe, than the monfi ufe 
of pur Liherty i which wrong ufe confifts in our not u£ng it fo much as we might, as we have 
(Stain'd at the beginning of this Tteatife. . 



fttter to hav^en rcferv’d for dli^ wherein we purpofdly treat of the Natural Inclinadons ^ (aid 
the fame may be laid of other diings in other places :) All the harm that will come of k, is 
this, that we may difpenfe with many dungs hiet^ which we had been oblig’d to explain, if it 
had not been done clfewhere. 

All things in the Humane Nature are fo Urii’d and twin’d to one another, that we find our 
felves often, as it were, over-whdm'd with the Number of things neceflary to be laid at the 
lame time, to fet our Conceroons in an open and clear Light, We are fometimes forc’d to let 
thioK ^ounfeparased^ which Nature has join’d together ^ and to proceed againft our own pre- 
ferio’d Methoa, when this Method throws us in Confufion, as it inevitably on fomeOcca- 
Sons. And yet, after all, it is impoffible to make othas take in all our Conceptions. All that 
can commonly be pretended to, is, to put others in a Capacity of difcoveriiw with ? leaf nr e and 
Eafe what we have dilcovcr’d our ftlves with great Eaias and faiieet 'm. And Cnee ’tis impof- 
fiwe to make ahy Difcovciy without Attention, our Studies fliould be chiefly employ’d on Means 
of roakira others Attentive. This is what we have eflay’d to do, thouj^, wc muft acknowledge, 
but weakly perform’d ^ and we are the willinger lo confels we have been defeSive, that the Con- 
ieifion may provoke out Readers to fupply themfelve% what is wanting in us, to make them at- 
tenrivej in order to penetrate the Bottom of SubjeOs, which deferve to be ^orowly confider’d. 

Infinite ate the Eitoufs wherein <mIncli$ution for Vleafuresy and in general lor whatever a^fts 
us, a^es us ^ becaufe that Inclinadon dUEpates the^t of the Mind, and fixes it continually 
on die conftiS’d Ideas of theS^es, and the Imaginacion ^ and inclines us to judge over-haftily 
of jiU things by the bate Relation which they have to us. 

Truth never appeals but *hen we lee things as they ate in themlHveSi which we never do, i. 
unlds we fee them in him who contains them, in an Intelligible mnner. When we perceive >* 
them within our felves, we perceive tliemat a very lame and impenta rate ^ or rather we per- 
cavcour own Senlations, and not the things we defire to perceive, and which wefiilfly think ' 
we.da # • jruth. 

To fee dungs as th^ ate in themfehe^ requires much AppUostion, becaufe at piefent we can- 
not unite to GOD without great Pain and RduQaixy : But 0/ee ihea in pur ftbes^ aequires 
'm Applicad(tttit all on our par^fince mv^ei^Me of What touches us whether we wAJIm no. 

We do not inbuaUv find any ?r eventing Pfafiite in our Unioo with GOD ^ the pure tdeas of 
ddngs do not touch and quicken us t Tqeteibre the Inclination we have fat fleaime, is not 3 
Meansto 4^1y and unite us to G 0 but on the oonttaiy flackeos cur Eugagements to him, and 
perpetually tenooves us iardier from hiu^ canying us continually toegnS^thh^ by their^ 
able IdeasI becaufe diefe fii^ aod’impure Idisui are thole that afieQ iiia.. Love of iWure then, 
and die AOualEi^ymentgf ^ whichievives and cortoboiaies this Lpv^ throw us conanuaUy 
nffTditb, to pli^usimoFsroury ^ 
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Thofe thctfcl'oit who would draw near to Truth, to be illumuiatd by >ts Light, muft begin by 
the Privation of Pleafurc. They mull arefully fhun whatever fenfibly affetb, and agrewbly 
(hares the Mind. For the Voice of Truth cannot be lprd>, jUnlefs in the Silence of the Senfes and 
thePaffions ; An Averliun to the World, and Contta^l for all Senfible things, being ^ually ne- 
cedfary to the Perfeflion oi‘ the Mind a,s to the Convemon of the Heart . 

WhenourPltarure:.aregrcat,:iiKlourSenfafionslively;*weareincapableofThetnoftfirapleTruths. 

nor do we agree to tominon Notions, ujilelj of a fenfible Make and Charafler. When our Pleafurei 
or other Scnlations are moderate, we may difeoverfome plain and eafie Truths : But if it were pof- 
fiblc to he ablblutely delivered from Plcafures and Scnlations, we Ihould be able eafily to difeover 
the moll abrtra£l and ditficuh Truths tliat are known. For proportionably to our Removing from 
what is not GOD, vve approach toGOD himfelf j we avoid Errour, and difeover Trutli But ever 
lince the I’a//, fince the dilorderly Love of Preventing Pleafurc, which domineers and triumphs, the 
Mind is grown lb weak, that it can pierce into nothing ^ and lb materializ’d, and dependent on its 
Senlcs, that it cannot lay hold of things ablfraQ and unaffefling. With much ado it perceives com- 
mon Notions, and for want of Advertency, frequently concludes them falfe or obfeure. It cannot 
diltinguilh xha^l'ruth of things from their L'r/7r//, the Relation they have to one another, from the 
■Relation they have to it fe/f, and often takes thofe to be molt true that are moll u/eful, agreeable 
and moving. Finally, this Inclination infefls and muddies all our Perceptions of Ohjefls, and con- 
ICQuently all the Judgements that we make of them. Here follows fome Examples : 

■ ^Tis a common Notion, that Vertue is preferable to Vice-, that ’tis better to be Sober and Chap, 
/B- than Intemperate and Voluptuous. But xhc inclination for PIca/ure fo llrangely confounds that Idw 
on certain Occalions, that we have but a tranfient glimpfe ol it, nor can draw thole Confequences 
from it that arc neceflary to the Management of Life. The 5tw/ is violently bent upon thePleafures 
Ihe hopes for, that (he fuppofes them innocent, and feeks only for the Means of enjoying them. 

Every body well knows that ’tis mote eligible to he fujl than Ruh: That Julticc exalts a Man 
more than the PolTeflion of the molt magtiificenr Buildings, which often ferve more to manifeil 
the Greatnefs of the Injufticts and Crimes of the PoirefTor, than his own Grandeur. But the Plea- 
■fure that wretclied Men receive in the v.tin Olfentation of their falle Grandeur, futficiently tills up 
the narrow Capacity of thcirMind, to conceal and obfeure fo evident a Truth from them. They 
abfurdly imagine they aic Gre.n Men, becaule they have Great Houfes. 

Spra.il Algebra, (or Anaftich,) is certainly tiie finelt, 1 mean the mod fruitful and molt certain 
of all Sciences. Without it, the Mind has neitHfer Penetration nor Extent ^ and with it, it is ca- 
p.itilc ol knowing almoll whatever is polfible to be certainly and’ evidently known. As imperfefr 
as x\\\i> Scientc has been, it has made Famous all that have been skill’d in’t,and knew how to employ 
it, having ly it dillover’d Truths tliatfecm’d incomprehenlihle to other Men. It is lo well propoi- 
tion’d to an Humane Mind, tliatwithoutdividing its Capacity with things tilelefs to the Quelficii, 
it inlalliblv conduds it to its Point. In aword, it is an Vnivcr/al Science, and as it vveretheKey 
</l’ all otlier. Vei as valuable as it is in it Iclf it has no Charms nor Lullre to captivate Men ; 
lot this Reafai only that it is not of a b'eiilible Nature. It has been buried in Oblivion for many 
Ag,e,\ and theie are'uill very many that know not fo muchas the Name and Icarcc one in a thou- 
•land to be found tliat underllands any thing of it. The moll Learned, who have reviv’d it incur 


Days, have not yet carried it very tar, nor handled it with that Order and Perfpicuity it deferves. 
Being Men no lei's than others, they have grown at length difgulled with thefe pure Truths, whilll 
unaccompanied with Senfible rleafuie 5 and the Uncalinefsof their IVill, debauch’d by Sin ; the Le- 
vity of their Mind, which depends on the Motion and Circulation of the Blood, have with-held 
them fiom feeding and growing upon thole great, thofe vail and fecond Truths, which are the Im- 
mutable and Univerfal Rules of all tranljtory and particular Truths pollible to be exaftly known. 

Metaphyfick likcwilc is an AbJIrat! Science, which flatters not the Senfes, nor docs the Soul receive 
any Pleal'urc in the Study of it ^ and for the lame Reafon it is lo iniferabl^ negletle’d, that 'tis ufiial 
to find Petfons Itupid enough confidently to deny Omnnon Notions, fherc are tliole who flick 
nut to deny, that we may, or ought to affirm ol a thing, what is intiuded in the clear and diflinfl 
Idea we have of it: That Nothing hi^ no Properties : That a thing cannot be annihilated without a 
Miracle : That a Body cannot move by any Force of its own ; Tliat a Body in Motion cannot com- 
municaie to occurrent Bodies more Motion than it has it felf ; and other things of the lame kind. 
They have never conlidcr’d thel'e Axioms with a Vievy Heady, and dillintl enough, to lie clearly 
i lie Truth ol them •, and they have fometimes try'd Experiments, which have abufively convinc’d 
iliein, that feme of thefe Axiom were falfe. 

I'liey have feen in certain Junflutes, that two vifiblc Bodies nflbeting each otliers, have ceas’d (O 
move at ilie Inllant of their Collifion. They have obfeiv’d in others, that the inipuls’d Body had 
mure Motion than the vifible impelling j and this I'enlible Obfervation of I'omc Experiments, die 
•Kcalbiis whereof they don’t perceive, maKit* them determine about tilings againlVertain Princi- 
ples, and which go for common Notions with all Attentive and ConfideringMen. Ought they 
not to confidci, that Motions may be communicated from Vilible to Invifible Bodies, when Bo- 
dies meet in tlieir Morion > And from Vilible to Invilible' on other Occalions ? When a ^y is 
fufpended by a Cord, ’tis not the Scilfars which cut the Cord,.which gives Motion to that Body, 
but an Invilible Matter ; When we throw a Fire-coal into an heap of Gun-pouder, ’tis not the 
Motion of Coal, but an Invilible Matter which feparates ail the Parts of the Pouder, and aftu- 
ates them with a Motion capable of blowing up an Houle. A thoufind unknown Ways there 
ate whereby the Motion ol an Invifibk AUtter is communicated to Gtofs and Vifible Bodies : 
' - At 
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At leaft it is not evident that it carmotbe done, as it is evident that the itiftving Force of Bodies 
caa neither be augmented nor diminifh’d by the ordinal Strer^h of Nature. 

TTius Men feeing that the Wood they throw on the Fire ceaTestobewhatitwas, and that all the 
fenfiblc Qualities they obfcrv'c in it, vanifliaway, hnagtne from thence they have Right to conclude 
it poflible fy a thing to return into Nothing,' whence it came. They fee the Wood no mote and 
they fee but a few Afhesthat fucceed it, and thereupon judge that the greateft part of the iVood 
is reduc’d to nothing, as if it could not be leparated into Parts not poffiblc to be feen. At leaft 
it is not fo evident that this is impoflible, as it is evident that the Poteer which gives Being to 
all things is not liable to Change ^ and that by the ordimiry Force of Nature, Being annot be 
reduc’d to }^othing^ as Xothing unnot begin to be. But tew Men know what it is to retire into 
themlelvcs* to hear the Voice of Truth ipeaking to them within, by which they ought to judge 
of all things •, ’tis their Eyes that govern their Determinations. They judge by what they feel 
and not by what they conceive s for iliey feel with Pleafiire, but cmeive with Pain. ’ 

Demand of all the Men in the World, whether it may not lie affirm’d without Danger of Et' 
rour, that the wW<r ^greater than its Part ^ and 1 am pofitive not one will be found, but will im- 
mediarely anl’wer pertinently to the Queftion. Ask them afterwards, whether we may with tlte 
fame Security affirm of a thing, what we clearly conceive to be included in the Idearcprejcnting ;V,and 
you’ll find that lew will grant it without boggling and hefitation ^ mote will deny, and moft of all 
will not know what to fay ro’t. And yet this Metaphyfical Axiom, viz. That ive ajftrm of a thing 
what ioe clearly comeive to be contain'd in the Idea that reprejents it, is more evident than this 
Axiom, lie Whole is bigger than its Part : For as much as this laft is not an Axiom, but only a 
Conclulion in refpccl of the former ; it may be prov’d from the former Axiom, That the Wholcii 
is bigger than its Part j but the toimer can’t be prov’d by anyj*ther, as king abfolutely the 
Firft and the Foundation of all clear and evident Knowledge. Whence comes it then that no bo- 
dy helirates at this Conclulion, and yet many doubt of tlic Principle Irom whence ’tis taken ^ but 
only that the Ideas of Whole and Part are fenfible, and we fee, as we may fo fay, with our Eyes, 
that the Whole is bigger than its^rf//, but have no ocular Proof of theTvuth of the prime Fun- 
damental Axiom of ml the Science ? 

Whereas there is nothing in this alww which naturally fixes and applies the Mind, we mult 
be willing to confider it, and that too with fome Conftaiwjr and Kefolution, to be evidemly con- 
vinc’d of the Truth of if. The F^rneftnels of the Will mult fupply the Deleft of lenfible In- 
ducements : But rhe Thoughts of conlideriiK Objefts which have no Charms for the Senles, ne- 
ver enter Mens Heads ^ or if they do, their Endeavour is too languid and ineffeftual. 

For (to carry on our faid Inftance) they think ’tis evident. That the Whole is bigger than its 
Part ; that a Mountain if Marble is poflible ■, and that a Mountain without a Valley is impolfi- 
ble, but that there is not equal Evidence for the Exiftcnce of a G 0 D. Neverthekfs, we may affert, 
that there is equal Evidence in all thefe Propolitions, fince they are all at an equal diltance from 
the firft Principle. 

This is the firft Principle : We muft attribute that to a thing which wc clearly conceive to becon 
tain’d in tiic Idea that reprefents it. We clearly apprehend there is more Magnitude in the Idea 
we have of the Whole, than in that we have of its Part j that Po/Jible txiflenu is contain’d in tlie* 
Idea of a Marble Mountain, Impojfble Exigence in the Idea of a Mountain without a Valley, and Ne- 
eeffary Exiftcnce in the Idea we have ol GOf) •, that is, of a Being Infinitely Pcrfefl. Therefore the 
is greater than its Pa//-, therefore a iMar/i/f Mountain is poffible to exift ^ thtrefore 'tis iin- 
poflible tor a Mountain without a Vale to exilt j therefore G 0 JD, or Being Infini tcly Perltf b, ncceira- 
rily cxills. It is vilible that thefe Concluftons are eqially remote ftom the fiift Principle oi all the 
Sciences, and therefore are equally evident in thcmfelves j and fo tis as evident that G U D exilts, as 
that the Whole is bigger than its Part. But becaufe the Ideas of Infinite, o^Perfeilions, oi'NeeelJ.iry Ex 
ftence, arc not fenfible, as are the Ideas of Whole and Part, Men fancy they have no Percept u n o! what 
they have noSenfation-, and though thefe Conclufions are equally evident in tl)emftlves,yct ijicy arc 
not equally receiv’d. • 

There are Men who would fiiin perfuade us, that they have no Idea of an Infinitely Perfect Be- 
ing;* which makes me won^ how they ume to anfwa pofitivcly to the Demand, Whether an 
Infinitely Perfe£l Being is round, or fquare,or the like : For they ought to fay, they did not know, 
if it were true that they had no Idea of it. 

There are another fort who acknowledge it is good Arguing to conclude, that GOD is not ari 
Impoffiblc Being, from the Perception we have that the Idea of GO D involves no Contradiftion, 
or Impoflible btiftence ; and they will not allow us to conclude in like manner, that GOD ne- 
ceflarily cxifts, from our conceiving Neceffary Exiftcnce to be included in the Idea we have of him. 

Laftly, There are others who pretend, that this Proof pf the Exiftcnce of a GOD is a Fallacy; 
and the Argument is conclufive only on the£uppofitionof the Truth of GOD's exifting, as if we 
did not prove it. Our Proof is this; We are to attribute to a thing what we clearly comeive to 
be included in the Idea that reprefents it. ■ This is the General Principle of all the Sciences, Ne- 
ceffaiy Exiftcnce is included in the Idea that reprefaits a Being Infinitely Perteft. They willingly 

r t it ; and conftquently we muft conclude, that an Infinitely Perlefl: Being exifts. Allow’d, 

. they, on Soppofition that this Being exifts. 

Sutler us m3K«a like^nfwerto a like Argument, that we may judge of the folidlty of their 
Anfwer. A like Argument is this : We are to attribute to a thing what we clearly conceive to be 
included in the Idea that reprefents it. This is the Principle. \Ve clearly conceive four Angles 
w be included in the Idea which reprefents a Square -, or, we clcaily conceive poflible Exiftcnce 
* 'Itip T t to 
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’ to be included iu the iSca of a Marble Tower. Therefore- a Square has four An^es j therefore 
a Tower is poifible. I liiy thefe Conclufions are true, luppofing a Square has four An- 
gks, and that a Marble Tower is pollible juft as they anfwer, That GOD exifts, fuppofing he 
exilts ^ that is, in Ihort, tliat theCoiiclulionsof thefe ^emvnji rations are Irue^fuppojingthey aretrur, 

Tis true, Ihould I form fucli an Argument as this : We ipuft attribute to a thing ^t we clear- 
ly conceive to be included in the Idea that reprelents it j we clearly conceive neceflary Exiftence 
to be included in the Idea of a Body Infinitely Perfeft ; Therelbre an Infliiitely Perlbft Body ex- 
ills. Should I form fuch an Argument,! fiy,l mi^treafonably beanfwefd, that it was inconclu. 
ding tor the atfuai Exiftence of a Body Infinitely Pert ctl •, and that all it could inferr, was this, 
That lijppofing fuch a Body was in Being, it would have an independent Exiftence. TheReafon 
whereof is this, that the Idea of a Body Infinitely Perfect is a Fi£tion of theMjnd, or^conipos’d 
Idea, and which confeqiiently may be eitlicr falle, or contradiQory, as indeed it is. For we can- 
not clearly conceive a Body Infinitely Pctfc£t, becaufe a Being particular and finite, as Body is, 
cannot be conceiv’d Univerfal and Infinite. 

But the Idea of G OI\ of Being in General, Unlimited, Infinite Being, is no Fiflionof theMinJ. 
’Tis not a compos’d Idea that includesany Contradiftion j there is nothing more fimple, though it 
comprehends whatever /s, or Whatever may be. Now this Simple and Natural Idea of Being, or 
of Infinite, includes ncc.lfary Exiftence : For ’tis evident that Being, (1 lay not this or tliat He- 
ing) has its Kxiltence ol it Icif-, and that Being connot be atlually inexiftenr, fince’tis impoflihlc 
and coniiaditloiy, that true Being Ihould he without Exiftence. ’Tis poflible for Bodies not to be, 
Leeaufc they incjuch paiticular Beings, which participate of Being^ and depend on it : But Being 
•witliout Kelfri£fion, is ncceflaiy, independent, and derives what it is only from it felf j all that ri, 
proceeds liom it-, and on thareccount it felt », whatever « .• But were there not any thing in pat- 
titular, this w'ould fv,kcaule it is liom it felt ; and it could not be clearly conceiv’d, as not Be- 
i- , , were it not lor our leprelcnting it as Being in particular, or Jii<J> a Being, and our cotifider- 
iiif, quite another Idea than belong’d to it. Foi ihofe that perceive not that G 0 1 ) «, com- 
monly conlider not Being, hut this or that Being, and confequetj^y a Being that may or may not 
exilt. 

However, in Older to make this Argument of the Exiftence of a GOD more diftinflly con- 
ceiv’d, und to give a clearer Anfwer to feme Objeftions that might be made to it, we mult re- 
meml.er, tlar, in perceit iiig a creaud Being, wc lee it not in it Iclfi nor by it fclf j but, as has 
been prov d in the 'J'hird Hook, liy the View of certain PerfeUions that are in G reprclent- 
ing ir. So tliat the lUence of that (Tcaturc may be feeii without feeing its Exiftence ; wc may 
lee ill GOI'i what leprclcnts it, though it does not exilt; And for that Renfon, neceflary F.xi- 
flenee is not included in the Idea that rcprcllntsit it not being neceffary that it exilt, in order to 
our feeing it. But tlic Cafe isdiHeieiit with the Infinitely PerteU Being ■, we can’t fee him but 
ill himlell : For nothing Finite eaii reprclent what’s Infinite G OT> therefore cannot be feen, but 
•he mull exilt. Tlie Kfleiice of a Being Infinitely Perleit cannot be feen, witliout leeing its Exilt- 
elite. iVc cannot lee it barely as a polhblc Being For what is there to contain it ? Nor can w'e 
think of it but it mult exilt. 

' But ’tis to no purpole to offer thde Demonllrations to the Common fort of People : Thefe 
aie Demonitrations which we call Bcrjonal, bccaule they convince not Vniverjally. If wewould 
convinte them, we mult apply luchas are of a more leiilible Nature ; and furely they arc pleiiti: 
lul enough ; For there is no i'ruth that has more Proofs than that of the Exiftence of a GOD. 
This we urg'd only to Ihcw, that Ahflrad Truths, making little Impreflion on our Seiiles, pals 
fur lllnllons and (. 7 >;;;.’i 7 vr ; Whereas grofsand palpable Xrutlis, that ftrike theScnles, forcing the 
Soul tu conlider them, induces us to believe they have much Reality, becaufe ever fince the Ball 
they h.i\e made powerful Imprelliotis on our Mind. 

For the liime Kealon ’tis never to be hop’d, that the Vulgar of Men will ever fulmiit to that 
Demonllration, whicli proves Brutes to be mjcnfibk namely, that fince they are innocent, as all 
the World al lours ; and, I liippole, if they weie capable of Senfation, it might happen that under 
an Infinitely juft and Umiiipotent GOD, an Innocent Creature might fuil'erPaini which is a 
Penalty, end the Punilhment of Ibme Sin. Men are commonly iiic^ableof feeing the Evidence 
Ojcr.l'irf. ut this Axii'ik, Sub juflo Deo, quijljuam, nifi mereatur, mifer ejje non poteft which St. Aujiin 
with a great deal of Keafon urges againlt Julian, to prove Original Sin, and the Corruption of 
cur Aaiure. I lieyTancy there is nothing of Strength, or Truth in this, nor in many other Axi- 
oms, which prove that Bealts have no Senlation ; becaufe, as has been faid, thefe Axioms are 
Abltratl, have nothing fenlible or palpable in them, and make no Impreflion on the -Senfes. 

'1 hule feitliole Atlions andMotions perform’d by Beafts for thePreferv'ation of their Life, though 
only probable Inducements, aftetl us mor?, and confequentiy wdgh more with us to lielieve they 
<rrww'n c'lduie Pam, when wc ltrike*them, and tlif-y cry, than that aDftra£l Reafon of Bure htellebl, 
crui'm, tlioiigli molt ceri.iin and evident in it felf: For ’tis plain, that molt Men have no other Reafon to 
h, i,clicve that Bealts have Souls, than the fenlible View of all thofe things they do for the Prefer- 
iht thc ^jiioiKind Securuy of Lilc. 

1 ! * from hence is fuliicieiitly. apparent, that moft People fancy there is 90 Soul in an Egg, 

rf , though the 'I'ranlmutatioii of an Egg into a Chicken, is infinitely harder than the bare Conler- 
( - ' r ' ' srioii ot the t-hicken when compleatly form'd : For as greater Arc is rwuir'd to liibrick a Watch 
^ " "■ ',,. 1 1 1 a piece of Iron, than to make it go when ’tis perleftly made-, m a Soul Ihould rather be 
' ■ , "aJ.nuted in the Egg, for the Formation of the Cluckcn, than for making the Chicken live, 

;Then 
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when entirely formU But Men don) fre with their eyes the admirable Coixlua th.it to the 
lorming ot a Qncken, as they fell lenfibly obfen e its method of looking out what’s iwrcirirv to 
its own Prefervatioa And therefore they are not difpos’d to btdieve there are Souls in Egns ' iLni 
any Impreflion of thofc Motions which 'are requifite to iftinsfbrm them into Giickens- 

but thCT ^ibc Souls to Animals, bjr ;eafon of the f?nflble Impreflion they receit c ironi the cx- 
tenul Aaio^thefe Animals p^fortn tor their vital Prefervacion : though the Keafbii I have here 
alledgd, is ftrongcr for the Souls of Eggs than of Chickens. 

This (econd Kealon, namelv, that^atter is incapable of SenCuion and Defire, is, without 

‘ '"r'Sea^l n will ^ ni ' I " u ^oiitels thcir Souls 

corporeal. But Men wil rather e emally confound and perplex thefc Realbns; th.in acknowlalne 

a thing repngnant to barely probable, but molt fenfible and i Aigumcns , and there i?na 

® to, but by oppofing othtr.9,7;//:V<- Proofs to ihJis, and giving .in ocular 

Denftnirfration, that all the Parts of Aninials are mere Ji: kuuj>u , and that they nuv mm e with' 
out a Soul, by the Kire Impieflion of Objects, a^ their own paiticular Fiame and i'onffitution; 
■AsMc’^Jjeuf I n Litirs has begun to d(^ in his Treatile aw.v/vr///^ Mi/i. lur all the molt cert.iin 
and evident Realons of tlie pure Intellca will never obviate the oblcure Proofs tliey have from the 
Senles: and it were to expolc our fclves to the Laughter of liipcnicialaiid in ictcntive Perluns to 
pretend to prove by Keatens loniewhat higher than ordinary, tliat Animals li.u e no Sr»fr. ‘ ’ 

We mult theretore vvcll lemember, thar the Itroiig Inclination we' have tor ])ivertilcments,Plea- 
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hille, deceitful Ideas of the Senfe^ which influence the IK/// more by ilie Hope of 

inW anJ F/niJ^ar, than they inlonn the Mi mi by their L^ht and E-oulcnce. 


CHAP. XIL 

0^ tlje ivhich the T'hoji^hts of' fjldpph/cj^s attd Mijery airc Cct- 

pable of producing in the Mind. ^ 

I f it often happens that little Pleafiircs and light Pains, which we attiially feel, or even which 
wc expert to teed, Itrangely contuund our Imagination, and difible us from jiidtiin?, on things 
l)y their tiuc Ideas*, we pnnot imagine but the Fxpetlacion of Eternity mull; needs work upon 
*1 • ^ rcqinlite to confidcr what it is capaldc of producing iifo 
We mult in the firlt place oWerve, That the Hope of an Eternity of Plealures, doc's not 
10 Itrongly on our Minds, as the Fear of an Eternity of Torments: '['he Reafon is, Men love 
rnuch as they hate Pain. Again ^ by a Sc/f-cnnjTious Srnfitio/fvihklx they haw of 
iheir C.oiruptions, they know they are worthy of Hell : and they lee nothing inthcmfelvcs defer- 
ving of lo great Rewards, as is the participiring the ydicty of God himlelt; They arc fenfible 
as ofterPQS they uv//, and even fometimes againlf their IhV//, that far liom meritmg Rewards 
they delervis the greatcic Punifhments*, for their Oaiifciencc never quits them : But rhev are not 
lo coiilhntly convuK’d tlut will manifeft his M.rcy upon Sinners, alter liaviiig (.iitislyM 
his juuice upon his 50 A. So that even the Righteous have more lively 'AppirWnfio/ts of ;in Ftcr- 
nity of lorments, than H«prs of an Eternity ofPleafurcs. Therefore the profpetf of Puniflimeiu 
works more uimii them, tl^in the ptofpea of Reward. Here follows what it is capable of pro- 
ducing, not all alone, but as a principal Caulc. ‘ 

• infinite Scruples in the Mind, and ftrengthens them in fucha manner, that ’tis almofl 

impoflible to get rid of them. It llretches Faith, (as 1 may fo fpeak} as far as Prejudices, and 
makes Men pay that Worlfiip which is due to GOD alone, to im.aginary Powers'. It obftinately 
hx« theii Mind vain or dangerous Superlfitionsj and caufis tliein fervently and zealouily to 
embrace Humane Traditions and PraHices, needlefs to Salvation •, Jetv ai^ DkinJaM^a Devo- 
tioiK, which fervile Diwd has invented. Finally* it flings fome Men into the darknefs of Dc- 
ipair j fo tliat contufedly Iwholding Death as Nothings they brutally wifh to perifli, that they 
T-u ■ c thofe dreadful Anxieties and Difquiets thit torment and frighten them. 

Ihe Scrupulous zrA Superflitious have commonly more oi' Charily than5f//-/wf ; but only Sc/f 
avL po^'fles <tie Defperate : for rightly to conceive it, a Man mult extremely lo\ c himlcll, who 
rather chufes no Being than an ill one. Women, Young People, and thofe ofa weak and timo- 
ro^Mind, are molt obnoxious xofcniplei and Superflitions^ and Men more liable to Dtj'pnir, 

Tis eafie to conceive the Reaions of al^this; For the Idea of Eternity being manifeuly the 
greateft, flolt terrible, and dreadful, of all thofe that aftonifh tlic Mind and llrike the Imaeina- 
tion, rault needs be attended with a large Retinue of additional Ideas, all which contribute to a 
^G'te ■ the Mind, by realbn of the Analogy they have to that great and terrible Idc'a 

^ Whatever has any relation to infinite, cmwt be a little tiling-, or if it be little in itfelf, by 
rajc iclarion it grows fb valt and immenfe, as not to be comp it'd with any thing hniie. Thcre- 
lore whatever has, or is lartcied to have any relation to that unavoidable DHtmma', concluding for 
anbccrnity either of I'ormcntt or Delights-, necefiarily difinayl the Mind, that’s capable of any 
Hcllewon or Thought. Women, 
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Wonlcn, Young People, and fwtde Minds, havings as I have ft^erly laid, the Hbra <£ 
Brain foft and »liaWe, receive very deep Traces, or Impreffions, ftom that Confideia. 

tion. and when^hrough the plenty of their Spirits, they are more difposd to Sen&tion than 
iuft Reftexion on things, they^admit, through the Vivacity of their Iimgination, a Meat numhet 
offpurious Impreflions, and tjlfe acccffary Ideas, which havt no natural Kebtywi to theprwy 4 /_ 
Nevermelels, that Relation, though imagina^ nourUhes and conhrms thole Ipurious Traces, and 

falfe accefljry Ideas which it lub produc’d. • .-luj’. ift,j j. 

When Men are engag'd in a troublefome Law-fuit, which they don t undattand, and it takes 
lip all tliclr Thoughts i they commonly foil intoneedlefs Fears and Apprehenlipns, that thdreare 
ettrain things prejudicial to their Caufe, which the Judges never think of, and which a Lawyer 
would not tear. The Succefs of the Affair is of fo great Concernment to them, that the Concaf. 
lion it jiroduces in their Brain, I'preads and propagates it felf to dilbnt Traces, that have nat^l. 
ly no relation to it. Tis jult fo with the Scrupulous; they cauflefly foiKy to rhcmfelves Sul^e^ 
of Fears and Difquict; aiid inftead of examining the Will a/ GOD in Holy Writ, and referring 
to Men of untainted Imagination, thw conftantly intend an imaginary Law, which thedilbrderiy 
motions of Fear have engraven in their Brain. And though they be inwardly convinc’d of their 
Infiimity, and that GOD requires not c«rtain Doties they preferibe themfelves, as being incon- 
fiiient with his Service-, yet th^ cannot forbear prefaring their Imagination to their. Underftand- 
ing, and fubmitiing rather to fomc confus’d and terrifying Senfotions, that throw them into Er. 
tour, than to the F.videiitt ol Re ile.i, which brings them back to a good Allurance, and reduces 
them into the right way of Salvation. 

There is commonly a good Itock ot'lW/ue and Chirity in PWbns tormented with Scruples, but 
not fo much in Pc-oplc devoted to certain Super]} it ions t, and whole principal Employment is fome 
JcK/Jh and Thurifaic/i Praflices. GOD requires to be worihip’d in Spirit and in Truth: He 
is not fotisfy’d with out making Faces, and paying external Ceremonies; with our bendii® the 
Knee before him, and praifing him with a Lip-offeting, when our Heart is for from him. IfMen 
are content with thefe cxtcrioiir Marks of Refpefl, ’tis becaufe they cannot fithom the depth of 
the Heart; for even they would be worfliip’d in Spirit and in Truth. GOD demands our Mind 
and our Heart, which as he has created, fo he pireferves only for himfelf: But tliae are^ 
wlio, to their own misfortune, deny him thofe things which he has all manner of Ript and 
( ilaim to.* Tlicy harbour Idols in their Hearts, which they adore with a fpiritual and tnie.Wot- 
/liip, and to which they lacriticc themfelves, and all they have. But becaufe the true GOD 
threatens, in the Rece-fles of their Confcience, to punilh their cxceflive Ingratitude with an Eter- 
nity of Torments, and yet they cannot think of quitting their belov’d Idolatry ; they therefore be- 
think themll-hcs of an external Performance of fome good Works. Tliey betake themfelves to 
Vafti/ig, to Almf^iviug, ahd Saying of Vrayers, as they fee others do ; and continue fome time in 
fucli like Kxcrcilcs : but whereas they arc painful to thofe that have not Charity, tliey commonly 
fi.<ifjKc them, to fubjlitiite fome Ijftle PraUicks, and ealie Devotions, in their room ; which llriking 
in witli Sr/f-/oiY, iK-celiaiily, but infenfibly, fubvert xhevihokSylfcm of Ahra/s which our LORD 
ii icli: U-... 'I'hey aic taithliil, fervent, and zealous Defenders of thole Humane Traditions which 
i 'n-ni/ighined Ferfoiis make them believe mott ufeful, and the frightful Idea of Eternity daily re- 
piclcnis, as aiifolutely nccefliry to their Salvation. ’ * 

It fires not lb with the Righteous : They hear no .Icfs than the Wicked the Menrfbes of their 
GOD-, i)ut the confus’d Fsoilc of their Pailions does not deafen them m his Counfels. The fa/fe 
G/iinngs of Humane Traditions do not daxle them fo for, as to make them infenfible to the Light 
ot Tfutli, They place their Confidence in the Promifes ofXHRIST, and follow his Precepts-, 
as knowing that tlic Promifes of Men are as vain as their Counfels. •However, it nray be faid, 
that the Dread wliich the Idea of Eternity breeds in their Minds, fometimes eflfefts lb great a Com- 
motion ill their Imagination, that they dare not abfolutely condemn thclc Humane Traditions; 
and tliat fbmetlmcs they approve them by their Exanml^ becaufe they have A jhevo ofWtfJomin 
WiU-imJkip and Humility, like thofe Pharifaick Traditions mention’d by St. Paul. 

But that which more cl’pecially deferves to be confider’d in this place, and which does not fo 
much relate .to Moral as Intelleiiual Diforder,^ is, that the fbre-mention’d Far ftretches the Faith 
ns well as Zeal of thofe it intetls, to thing’s folle, ot unworthy the HoHhefs of our Religion. 
There arc many who believe, and that with a ftiff and obftinate Faith, That the Earth retts im- 
movably in the Centre of the World; That £/•«/« are fenfible of Real Pain: That Senfible^a- 
litics are ftrew’d and diffus’d over ObieQs; That there are Forms or Real Accidents, diftinguifh’d 
f iom Matter -, and a world of the like folfe or uncertain Opinions, becaufe they conceit it would 
be repugnant to their Faith to deny them. They are frighted with the Expreffions of the Holy 
Scripture, which fpeaks to our Capacity, and confequently nakes ufe of the receiv’d manners of 
Speech, without defign of making us Phtlofa^rs. They believe not only what the Spiiit of GOD 
means to teach them, but likewile all the Opini^ of the Jetos : They can’t fee, for example, 
that JoJhua fpeaks before his Souldiers, as even Copernicus, Galiheus, and Des Canes would fc^ 
to the Vulgar part of Men; and that though he had been of the Opinion of thele Philofophers, 
he would not have commanded the Earth to Jiand ftill, fince he could not have manifefted to his 
Army, in words which they did not underffand, the Miracle GOD Ihew’d for his People. Don't 
thofe who believe ihe.5/t» immoveable, fay to their Servants, to their Friepds, or to thofe who are 
of their Opinion, that The Sun Rifes and Sets ? Do they affeft to fp«k differently from others, 
whenever their chief Defign is not to' Philo/ophise f Was JoJhua lb admirably vers’d in Ajirontmty ? 
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Or if he was, did his Souldiers uoderftand it } But were he and his Soul Jiers Aflronomers. could 
we think they would be playing the Phibfopbers, when their Thoughts were intent on Fight- 
ing? mua thCTctore mutt have fpoke as he did, though both he and his Souldiers were of the 
fame Opinion that the belt Afirenoititrs hold now-a-dws. And yet the Words of that great Ge- 
neral, Suttjtani tlmjiill Gibeon •, and what is laid afterwards, that the Sun flood Hill ac- 
cording to his Command j i»madc a great many, that the Opinion of the Earth’S Motion is not 
only (ungcrous, but alio ablolutely Heretical, and unwarrantable. They have heard that fomc 
Devtwt Men, whom we are to treat with much Deference and Refpea, have cenfur’d and con- 
denand it and have iome confusd Notion of what happen’d to a famous * Aftronontcr of our ’^Gaiii.ius 
own Age, upon that ^cafton All which ferns fuflicicnc to make them obftinatcly believe, that f"* W'’ tki 
I'jiw is concern d in that Opinion. A certain confus’d Senfation, rais’d and encourag’d by a Mo- 
tion of Fear, which yet they are fcarce aware of, throws them into Sufpicions of tliole wlio follow • 

RcjJon in things of Rej/ans Jurifdiaion. Hence they regard them as llmtuks, they hear them Ejrth 
but with Impatience, and Regret of Mind : and theie their fetet Appvehenfions breed in them as nnv'J. 
great a Reverence and Submiflion to thefe Opinions, and feveral others purely PhH'ophujk as 
to Truths that are Objefts off ' 


CHAP. XIII. 

I. Of the Third Natural Inclination \ viz. The Fricndlliip tve have for other 
Men. II. It mah^s m approve the Thoughts of our Friends ^ and deceive 
them by undue Praifes. 

O F all our IiKlinations taken in the general, and in the Senfe explain’d in the tirll (dupicr, 
there remains now to be fpoken to, only that which we have ior tliol'e we live with, and 
for all the Ob^s round about us : of which I fhall lay but little, fince it rather refpetls Moni/s 
.and Politich than our Subjeft. And whereas tliis Inclination is always accompany’d witli tlic P,//- 
it might Mrhaps be more appofitly treated of in the next Book: But ’tis not of lb great 
coiKern, to be lo nicely methodical in this Calc. 

That we may rightly comprehend the Caufe and Effects of this Natural Inclination, it is re- j. 
quifitc to know, that GOD loves all his Works, and that he ttri£Hy unites them to one another 
for then mutual Prefen-ation. For Imi'ing inceHantly the Works lie produces (it lx:ing his Love ff'i\ jfi,. 
that produces them) he alfo continually imnrefles on our Heart a Love for his Works-, that is, mxtmy vix. 
he pr(^uces conftantly in our Heart a Love like his own. And to the intent the Natural I .OVe we h)huU 

iiayc ior our felvcs might not fwallow up, or too much infringe upon that wliich wc have for ex- "J. 

tcriour things ; but on the contrary, that rhele two Lovet which GOD puts in us, might clicrilh ^XrMvn 
and ttrengthen each other: he has ib artfully united us with all things about us, and efpecially * 
with thole Beings of ^e lame Species as our Iclves, that their Evils naturally afflid us, their Joy 
rejoyces us j their Rill*, their Fall, or Diminution, leem to augment or diininilh rclpcHively our 
own Being. The new Honours of our Relations or Friends, the Iredt Atchievements of thofe who 
have the neareft Engagements to us: The Conquefts and Vi£lories of our Prince, and e\eii tiie 
late Difcoverics of the New World, give, as it were, an additional growth to our Subjlance. 
Belongii® to all thefe things, we rejoyce at their Grandure and Extent : Wc gladly would, that 
even the^orld was without Bounds j and that Action of Ibme Pbiicfophcrs, that the Works of 
god arc infinite, not only ferns worthy of GOD, but moft agreeable to Man ■, who can con- 
ceive nothing nobler, than the being a part of Infinity j whiltt as inconliderable as he is in him- 
Llf, he fancies he lesls himfelf infinitely enlarg’d by an expanfion of Thouglit into the infinite 
Beings that furround him. 

’Tis true, the Union we hare with all thole Bodies that rowl in tJie vail IJiaces, is not very 
finding 5 and confequently infenfible to the greateft part of Men : and there are Ibme .who inte- 
rels themfelv^ fo little in the Dilcoveries made in tlie Heavens, that one would think they liad 
no natural Union to themi did we not know that it was lor want of Knowledge, or for their too 
applicative Adherencics to other things. 

The Soul, thougli united to the Body which (he animates, is not always fenftblc of the Morions 
that occur in it i or If Ihe be, yet (he aoes not always aftually confider them. The Palfw/i where- 
by Ihe’s afed being often greater than the Senjation wherewith (he’s ajfei/ed^ makes her fe-m to 
have a ftrifter Adherence to the OlqeU of her Paflion, than to her own Body. For ’tis thieHy by 
the Paflions that the Soul' expands her felf abroad, and find.s Ihe is adtually related to all fur- 
tounding Beings : as it is efoaially by Senfation that (he expands througli her own Body, and 
fiMs (he is united to all the Parts that compofe it. But as we are not to conclude that the Soul 
of a Man, in a Pallion, is not united to his Body, becaule he expofes himfelf to Death, and is 
unconcem’d for his own Prelervation j lb it. ought not to be imagin’d we are not naturally en- 
gag’d to all things, becaule there are feme we arc not at all concern’d lor. 

Would you know, for inftauce, whether Men have any Adhefions to their Prince, or their Coun 
try ? Enquire out fuch as are acquainted with the Interetts of them, and have no particular Engage- 
®eni$ of their own to take them tip -, and you will then fee how eamefl they are for News, how 
impatient to hear of Battels, how joyful for a ViUory, and how melancholy upon a Defeat. And 
this will convince you how ftriilly Men are united to their Prince, and their Country. 

U n W 
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In like manner, would you know whether Men we united to China., Japan, the P/tf/rwx or Ih'i 
Stars ? Enquire out, or only imagine to your felfj fome whofe Counw or ramily enjoy a fetji'j 
Peace, who have no particular Paflions, and that are not aaually/«’ff//P/^ ot the Union that binds 
them to nearer Objecls than the Heavens ^ and you will find, if they have any Knowledgiof 
the Ma^mtuJr and Nature of tlielc Stars.^ they will rtjoyce at the Difeovery of any of them- 
will confidcT them with Pleafure : and, it they have Art enough, will willingly be at the paioj 
of obfen ing and calculating their Motions. 

Such as are in the hurry of Bufinefs, have little Curiolity for the Appearance ofa Gm, or the 
Inddeme (A an Eclipfe-, but Men that have no fuch Depenaencies to nearer things, find tliemlelves 
confiderabli: Employment about fuch Events; becaufe indeed there is nothing but what we are uni- 
ttd to, tfiough we have not always theSe/sJe of this Union; as a Man does not always feel the 
Soul united, I don’t lay to his Arm or Hand, but to his Heart and Brain. 

The ftrongelt Natural Union which GOIA has elbblifh’d between us and his Works, is that 
which cements and binds us to our Fellow-Brethren, Men. GOD has commanded us to lore 
tliem as our Sccond-felvcs; and to the end that Eletdve Love, with which we profecute them 
might be refolutc and coniiant, he fupports and llrengthens it continually vihhi Natural Lou[ 
whicli he imptelTes on us ; and for that purpole has given us fome invifible Bonds, which bind 
and oblige us necelfarily to love them ; to be watchful tor their, as our own Prefervation, to re- 
gard them as parts necelfiry to the whole, which we conftitute together with them : and with- 
out which we could not fubfitl. 

There is notliing more admirably contriv’d, than thofc Natural Correlpondencies obftrvaLle 
between the Imlinatums ot Men’s AlinJr, between the Motions of then Bodies and again, be- 
tween tliele Inclinations and thefe Motions. All this iecret Chain work is a Miracle, which can 
never be lulficiently admir’d, nor can ever be underitood. Upon the Sciife of fome fiidden litrpri- 
zing Evil, or which a Man finds, as it were, too ftrong for him to overcome by his own Strength, 
he raifo, fuppofe, a loud Cry. This Cry forc’d out frequently without thinking on it, by the 
dilpofition ot the Machine, (trikes intallibly into the Eats of thofc who are near enough to affonl 
the Adiftance that is wanted : It pierces them, and makes them underftaiid it, let them be of what 
. Nation or Quality foever : tor ’tis a Cry of all Nations and all Conditions, as indeed it ought to 
be. It makes a ('ommotion in the Brain, and inllantly changes the whole Dilpofition of BoJy 
in thofe that are (truck witli it ; and makes them run to give lliccour, without to much as kiiou - 
itig it. ^ But it is not long before it afts upon their Mtnd, and obliges their Will to define, and 
their Undcrjlandlng to contrive, means ot allilting him who made that Natural Petition-, pro- 
vided always, that urgent Petition, or rather Command, be juft, and according to the Kulci cf 
Society. For an indilcteet Out cry made upon no occafion, or out of an idle Fear, produce;, in 
the Alliltants Indignation or Laughter, inftead of Pity; becaufe to cry without caule, is to abuli; 
tilings eltablilh'd by Nature tot our Prefervation. That indilcrect Cry naturally produces Avcrfio.n, 
and thc'defirc of Revenging the Affront that was offer’d Nature; that is, 'I'hc fettled Ordet of 
thutin ; if lie that made it without caufe, did it wilfully. But it ought only to produce the Pal- 
fioiiofpcrifion, minglcxl with Ibme Compaflion, without Averfion, and de&e of Kc\ engc ; ifit 
wore a Fright, that is, a talle Appearance of a preding Exigency, which caus’d the Clamour. For 
Si off, or Ridicule, is neteffury to re-affure and correft the Man, k tearful-, -dnd Compaf/ian to ihc- 
cour him as Weal:. ’Tis impuffihle to conceive any thing better order’d. 

I pretend not to explain, by an Example, what are the Springs and Movements, or feent 
Combinations in Mens Brain, as in that of all other Animals, whereby the Author of Nature 
niaintains the Concordance and Union neceffary to their Confervation. I only make fome RtHc- 
xion upon thele Contrivances, to put Men upon confidering them, and diligently fearching and 
difeovering ( not how thefe Engines play, or how their Movement is communicated through the 
Air, the Light, and all the little Bodies that furround us, tor that’s near incomprehenfible .iiul 
not neceffary, but) what Effc-as they have. By leveral different Obfervations, we find there :ire 
Tics which unite us together, but we annot accurately difeern how it is perform’d. We eafilv 
fee that a Watch points out the Hour, but it requires time to find out tlie Reafons of it. Anil 
there are lb many different Movements in the Brain of the leaft of Animals, as tar furpafs the molt 
compound Clock-woik in the World. 

rU the perfea Knoiyledgo of our Michinat ConftruUure is not poflible; fo it is not abfolutely 
neceluiry ; but the EffeiFs its Springs and Movements are capaWc of producing, are indifpenfibly 
nectary to be known, for the vyell-managing our felves. There is no neceffity of knowing how 
a Watch is made, to make ufe ot it ; but to ufe it in meafuring out our Time, ’tis at leaft necef- 
fary to know that it Ihcws the Hours. Yet there are Men fo little capable of Reflexion tliat vve 
might almoft compare them with Maebsnes purely inanimate. They feel not in tliemlelves the 
hlatenum, which flackens upon the fenfe of Ubjeas. They are frequently tols’d and agiuted, 
without perceiving their own Motion ; are Slaves, and yet infenfible of their Bonds, finally, 
mey are tonduaed a thoufand difterent ways, without perceiving the hand of then Conduaor. 
They fancy ^emfelves the foie Authors of the Motions which they perform; and not diftinguilh- 
uig what paffes within them, purfuant to a free Aa-of their Will, ftom what the Imprefliwi of 
lurrounding Bodies produces ; they think tliey are their own Guides, even when they are guided 
by anodier. But this is not a place proper for the Explication of tliele things. 

Thofc Alliances which Nature’s Author has founded between our Natural Inclinations in order 
to unite us to one another, llxm yet more worthy our Application and Enquiries, than’r/vy^ liJ- 
tween Bodies, or between Mtnds, wiih reference to Bodies: For all things aft fo adniirabl/ 
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ililpos’d, tliattliofevery Inclinations which Ikm raoft repugnant to Society, are the moft ufcfui 
to it, when they are Ibmewhat moderated. 

The Defire, for Inftance, which all Men have of Greatne/i^ direftly tends to the Snbverfion of 
all Societies. Neverthelefs, this Defirc is fo temper’d by dte Order of Aature, that it conduces more 
to PMck Welfare than many other weak and languid Inclinations ; For it breeds Emulation,^ it pro- 
vokes Men to it bears up their in the Services pay’d to their Country t and lb many 
Conquens would not be obtain d, did not the Soldiers, and elpecially the Officers, alpite to Ghty 
and great Commands : So that all the Particulars that confiitute Armies, labouring only for their 
private Interelb, fail not to procure Happinefs to their Countries. Wliich evidences how highly 
jdvantage-ous it is to the PublickGood, that all Men fhould have a lecret Ambition PotGreatneh 
jikI P/omotm, provided it be moderated. 

But if all tlie Particulars Ihould feem what they really are, fliould they frankly confefs to others, 
they delign’d to be the principal Parts of the Body they compole, and never to be the incinelt, tlvis 
would not be the means to unite them together. All the Memkrs of a Body cannot Iw ilie Head 
and Heart; thetemult be Feet and Hands, Little as well as Great, Meinbus to Obey as well as to 
Command. And if every Matiber of a Society Ihould openly lay, he would Comiivand, and never 
Obey, asinefteft every one naturally wilhes, ’tis viliblcthutall Politick Bodies would tall t..Ru- 
inc and croiifufion, and Injultice would reign on Earth. 

It was ncceflary therefore, that thole who have the molfScnre, and arc the liitelf to command, 
as tlie topmoft and nobleft Parts of a Commmty^ Ihould bo iittur.illy C/o/Z; that is, lliotild H 
dilpos'd by a lecret Inclination, to exprefs toothers by their Behaviour, and by the Civility and 
Courtefie of Exprellion, how unworthy they think themfclvcs of any Conlideration, and tlijt 
they are the meaneft of all; but thatthofe they addrels to, arc worthy of all lores of Jlonoui,s, 
and that thevrpay them the greatell Elleem and Veneration. Laltly, to lupply the Delctl of 
( liari^, and Love of Order, it was needtiil for thole that command otlicrs, to have the Arc of 
deceiving them, by an imaginary Abalement, confilling in external Civilities, and goixl Wi)rds, 
that they might enjoy an unenvy’d Prehemincnce ; whitii is necelfaiy in all Bodies ; For by that 
means each Particular poflefles after a fort tlie Grandeur he defircs. Tire gieat poflels it really, and 
the Little and Weak only in Imagination, lieing in a meafure perliiaded by the Conmliments of' 
others, that they are not conlider’d as they are, that is, the Lowell and Meanelt of the People. ‘ 

By the way, it is cafie to conclude, fioin what we have faid, that 'tis a great Offence to Civility ] 
to fpeak often of ortf’s felf^ eljvecially to one’s own Advantage, though w e had'all pollihle y\ccoin- ( 
plifliments; it lieing not allow’d to I'peak toPerfons we converlc with, as if we looA'd dawn upon ‘ 
them, unlels in Ibme Circumllances, and when certain external Charatlers give us a fenfible Prehe - ' 
mtnemc : EotContempt is thegveateftof Injuries ; 'tis that which is molt capable of dillblving^ 
Society ; and we can never hope that a Man, whom we have given tounderlland we think beneath 
us, will alTociate with us, becaufe no Man can endure to be thought the meanelt Member of the 
Body he is of. 

The Inclination therefore Men have to Camp/mentinc^ is the fitteftto counterbalance that other 
{oxEfteem and E/evation.i and to Ibftcn that internal Pain thole I'cel, wlioarc thelow'eli Parts of 
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the Body-Politick. Nor can wc doubt but the Mixture of thefe two Inclinations is vciy ettica- 
clous to the keeping up Society. . 

But there is a Itrange Corruption in thclc Inclinations, no lefs than in Ericndlhip, CompalTion, 

Good will, and others, which tend to the uniting Men together. What ought to liold up a ( ivil 
Society, is commonly the Caufc of its Dilunion andDowntal ; and, not to depart from my Sub- 
je£f, is often the Caufe of the Communication and Eftabliftimcnt of Errour. 

Among all tlic Irclinaiions neceflary to Civil Society, thofe which fubjeff us moft to Errour, arc 
Eriendfhip^ Euvour, Gratitude^ and whatever induce us to fpcak too advantagcoully on otliers in 
their Preience. , 

We let no Bounds to out Love of the Pcrlbn of our Friends together witli them we love wliat- if. 
ever after any fort appertains to them ; and whereas they commonly exprefs their Vehemence ami h- 
Pafiion lor the Defence of their Opinions, they infenfibly incline us to believe, approv e, and defend 
them, with as great or greater Obttinacy and Paffion than themfelves; becaufe it would often lotik 
but ill in them, to be hot in maintaining their Opinions, whereas we might defend them vvitliouc 7lm£htt of 
being Mim’d tor it ; For inthentit would be Self-love, in us Generofity. nur hYicndf^ 

Out Affetlion for other Men proceeds from as many Accounts, as they may pleafe, and llrve us 
feveral ways ; Likenefs of Humours^ of Inclinations^ Employments’, their Air, their Behivtour, their 
Vertue, Ejtate, the or Eftec/u they exprefs for us, the Services they have lurmcrly done, ' 

or thofe we hope from them, and many other particular Reafons, derennine us to lov e them : If 
it fortune then that any one of our Friends, tliatis, fomePerfon who has the fame Inclinations', 
ai?handfome Deportment delightful Difcourle, a vertuous Repute, or is of great Quality; who 
teftifies an Efteem and Afteftion for us, who has done us any former Service, or from whom we 
hwe aay future ; or, in fine, whom we love for any other particular Keafort : If fuch a Pcrlbn, 

I lay, chances to advance any Propolition, wc greedily embrace it, without confulting our Rea- 
fon. We maintain his Opinion, infollicitous lor the Truth of it, and even fometimc's againft the 
tfonviftion of our Confcience, according as we are determin’d, by either the Ohfeurity and Coii- 
lufion of our Mind, the Corruption of ourHc’art, or the Advantages wc hope to reap from our 
Falfe Generofity. • 

There is no need of bringing particular Examples of what 1 lay, fince we rarely can be in 
Company an Hour togctlicr, without obftrving feveral, if wc make but a little Reflexion. Fa- 
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vour and Laughter, according to the Comtnon Saying, ate feldom on the fide of Truth, but al- 
jnoft always on the fide of thole we love. ’Tis a Weu*bred and Obliging Gentleman that fpeaks 
he is certainly therefore in the right : If what he lays be only probawe, it’s look’d upon as true • 
U' abfolutely impertinent and ridiculdlls, it will at leaft amount to a Probability. If it be a 
Man that loves me, clleems me, has done me fwne Kindnefs, or is dilpos’d or capacitated to do 
it, has maintain’d my Opinion on other Ocafions, I lhall be both ungrateful and unwife, if I op. 

K his, or even fail to applaud him. Thus Truth is fported with, and made to truckTe to our 
elf, and we card's the talfc Opinions of each other. 

A wortliy Man ought not to take it ill to be inform’d, or inftruffed, if it be done by the Rules 
of good Manners •, but if our Friends are difgufted, when we modellly reprefent to them iheix 
Miiiake, we mull permit them to love themldves and their Enours, fince they will have it fo 
and becaufe we have uo Power to command themj nor to cliange their Mind. ’ 

But a true Friend oughr never to approve the Errours of his Friend ; for vye ought to conlider 
that we do them greater Injury than we imagine, when we defend their Opinions without dilfin' 
tlion. Our Applaufes ler\ c only to fwcll their Heart and ftrengthen them in their Errours, where- 
by tliey grow incorrigible, and act, and decide at lau, as if they were infallible. 

Whence comes it that the moll Ricli, the molt Powerful, the moll Noble, and generally all 
that are above others, believe thcmfelves commonly infallible, and deport themf'clves as if they 
had more Reafon chan Men ol' a Lower and Meaner Condition, but from a fervile y^probation 
indifferently given to all their Thoughts > So likewile the Approbation we give our Friends, in 
feiifibly leads them to believe thcmlelves wifer than others ■, which makes them arrogant, pre- 
fumptuous, and imprudent, and obnoxious to the grolTelt Errours, without petceiving them. 

For wliich Reafon it is, that our Enemies often do us better Service, and open our Mind more by 
their Oppolitions, than our Friends by their Applaufes, becaufe the former keep us to our Guard, 
and make us give heed to what we advance ^ which one thing fuffices to acquaint us with our 
Ramblings, but the latter lull us to llecp, and give us an ungrounded Confidence that makes us 
Vain and Ignorant. Men fliould nevet therefore admire tneir Ftiends, and fnbmit to their Opini- 
ons, out of an A^Wlon ; as they ought not out of Dijafet/ion^ tooppofe their Enemies. But they 
ought to dit eft themlclvcs of the Spirit of Vlattcry and that they may grow linccre, 

and approve the Evidence of Truth whaeever they find it. 

We ought moreover to fix it well in our Mind, that molt Men aic difpos’J to Flatter or Com- 
pliment us, through a kind of Nati/r.il Inclination^ cither to Ihew their or to obtain the 
good hjvmr of others from the Hope of a Return--, or, laltly, out of a kind oi' InvidiotfJhf/sivA 
lin/fc/y : And we ought never to let our Brains be turn'd with any thing they can lay to us. L 
it not a thing of daily Praftice, to fee Men that are unacquainted, cry up each other to the Hea- 
vens, upon the very lirlt Intctcouill- > And what mote common than tor Men to give excelhve 
Praites, and to txprcl’s even Kxtatick Admiration to a Peifon upon a Publiek Performance, even in 
ihc Company ot thole with whom they have ridiculed himjult before? Whenever a Man cries 
cur, and turns pale with Admiration, as if altonilh’d at what he hears, ’tis no good Proof that 
the Speaker utters Wonders ■, but rather, that he has a flattering Auditory, that he has Friends, 
or it may be Enemies, that give themlclvcs diverfion : That he talks in an engaging Itrain, that 
he is Rich, or Powerful-, or, if you will, ’tis a good Proof that his Dilcourfe is founded on the 
confus'd .ind bhfeure, but very moving and agreeable Notions of theSenlb-, or that he has a lively 
Imagination, lince Prailes ate bellow’d un Friendfhip, Riches, Honours, Probabilities, but rarely 
upon Truth. 

’Twill perhaps be expelled, that having treated in general of the Inclinations of the Mind, I 
fliould now delccnd to an exaft Difeuflion of all the particular Motions it is lenlible ofj upon the 
Sight ot Good ai d Evil. vtz. That I Ihould explicate the' Nature of Lme, Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, 
and all the IntcUcllual rajfions, whether Generator Particular, Simple ox Compound. But I have 
not oblig’d my lelf to account for all the different Motions whereof the Mind is capable. 

I am willing to have it known, that my principal Defign in all the foregoing l/fiz/j/t- concern- 
ing the Search ajter Truth, was to make Men fenlible how weak and ignorant they are, and how 
fuT)je£f to Errour and Sin. I have faid it, and I fay it again, perhaps ir will be rememWd, I had 
never defign’d a Thorough particular Explication oj the Nature if the Mind-, but 1 have been oblig’d 
xo lily Ibmedting of it, to lay open its Errours in their Trmciplc-.jLO unfold them methodically, \n 
a Word, to make myjclf intelligible. If I have tranfgrefs’d the Bounds I had prelcrib’d my^ I'elf, 
it was becaufe I had, methought, new things to fay, which feem’d of moment, and which I be- 
liev’d might be read withPU-aiiire. Perhaps I wasmilfakenj but that Prefumption was ncceflary 
to encourage nie to write them. For who would fay any thing, if he did not hope to be attended 
to > 1 have faid, it’s true, feveral things which feem to have lefs Analogy with the prefent Sub- 

} "e£f than would be the particular Trratment of the Motions of the Soul, and I acknowledge fo 
Jut ’tis not my Intention to put my IHf under any Conllraint, when I propofe to my felf a Me- 
thod. I lay down a Rule to go by j but I prefume it may be permitted me to turn alideas I walk, 
when any thine lulls in my way to be confider’d. I prclume too I have the Liberty of diverting 
to a Helling Place, provided I lole not Sight of the Road I am to purlue. Such as will not 
cafe themleh es with me, may go on if they pleafe, ’tis but turhing to a new Page. But if they 
take it.imifs, I would let them know that there are many who find that the Refting Places I have 
made choice of^ make their Journ^ eafier, and more plealant. 

Tl'r End of the Tirfi Volume. 



PREFACE to die Second Volume; 

Which may ferve as an Anfwcr to the ANIMADVERSIONS on the Firli. 

S Oine time fince was publifli’d a Book cntituled, Anutiiiiocrjions ap.m the Siwvh aficr'Truil^ ft ', . (.'v, 

III the fame tme^ are examin'd part CartesV Prim ip/es, bani; a Letter by an , v- ,n 

Paris, b'V. ’Tis laid this Book attacks me, and truly not without Rcaloii tor the Title llicw •, ii, and 
the Author manifclts it was his Delign ; which gives me a Rigiit and impolts on me a fort ot Obliivniun uf 
tixaking my Thoughts of it. For belidcs that, I otiglit to diiabulc liane people w lio delight in thele petty 
(tuarrels, and immediately determine on the fide of the Criticks that gratilic ilieir Paliit'ii ; 1 think my lllf 
bound to give Ionic Aolwer to the AggrclTor, that 1 may not betliought to be lilem out ot Iiilolcnte or lui- 
porence. • 

The Animadvetter may pardon me, if he pleafes, if I ibmciimcs luna to gi\e liini PinVocatioii-, 1 
fliould be \ery lorry I'omuch as to defign it. But 1 cannot dclend my lilt wiihoui woundiui', him, iiur ro 
pdl the Blows he makes at me, without making him feel, and others kiimv his Weakuel-. an, I hnlKcillity. 
belt defence is a natural Obligation, but the Defence of I'ruth isabfolutcly indilpenlihlr. 

See here in lliort his Delign ; He I'uppolcs the Book he animadt erts on, is a Method lor laying the Foiiii- 
dnions of the Sciences. He reduces this Metliod to fourteen Heads, and lliews iliai ihev aiv eitliei Sup- 

E ulitions without Proof, or AlTertiotis without Foumlation, and coiilajuemly thii tlie Siillianee "1 ihe 
ook is intirely ulelels to the F.nquiry after Truth; though there are hcie and iliere Ibme Ohlluatiou, in it 
tliar place it in the rank of Works which have gain’d the Klfimation ul our Age. 

I anlwer in General, that the Author of the Animadverlions has not uiiderllood, <-f h.is diiVemlled the 
Undcrlfanding the Delign of the Book he impungs; it being plain that the ]niinip il Delign of it, tu dil- 
cover the Etrours we are fubiebf to. ’Tis true tt treats of the Nature of the Seiiie\ lmaginai:‘..n and In- 
tellccf; but ’tis manitelt, and I precaution in leveral places, that this is only to dilloaT thele i tiouis in 
their Cattles ; This being the Method 1 always endeavour to obferve, ;is believing it molt adtatit ige'.iib u.' 
the enlightiiing the Mind. 

The Title of the firlt Page of the Book he oppoles, wherein ate ro he fceii in Ca['itaK, ( () N C N- 
ING THE ERKOURS OF THF SENSES; the very Table ol the lame Book, or rather the Plate 
f, here I make the Divifion of the whole Work, might lux c taught him my Idelign, i I lie had de- 
lir'd to know it, where he might hax e read tittle words, whith meihinks ate tlear enough ; And Chap. .\. B. i. 
foal! iK Lne.'in if Alr/r, and the Caiifes of then/^ may be reduc'd to five lleadi^ uni we Jhall 
I real of tf'ent according 10 that order. Lirf We Jhall jpeak oj ifm L/h'urt of. the S h'.be S LS. Secondly., Of 

thfhAr.'urscf / A1 AG/A'yl'/'fO A'. dhrdfOf the Emuimf the PURL 1 A'l'El.J.h'C'T. Wurth- 
/)', Of the L/rourt of our IKCLfA'^AriOAS. And liftl.'/y\ Of thr f^.rro.n i 'J Ht i'.t SS lO A .S, And 
thus Living made an Kijay to rid the Soul of the Lrrours u'hnh Pm /. / Ard to., ILL SHALl.., I >il/y 
LAP IHJWA A GLA'LRAL Mh/iBOp TO COA Dl i i BLR IN TBL SLARCB-vL 
TR U 1 B. ’Tis plain enough ifom this Divifion, that the iiilf Voli'nie, xvliitli is the labs if of cjur At - 
ihor’s Animadverlions, treats only of the Settles, Imagination and Initllttf, and ilrat the Aieir A whith he 
luppol'es I have givcit, ouglti to iie the Siihjeff of the Setoitd Volume. 

Nevertlielels as he is pTeaied to make itie undertake a Delign I do nor esccute, rhat he ittay lnw. ilie*^ 
more to C'harge upon nty Conduif, lo he goes to proxe it w.is my Deligti to lay down .i Me- 
thod in rhat Book. I do I',nt no Initiiy, lays he, in looking on hn Book as a Method to lay tf'c r.ir,<. i . 
Youndations of the Sciences: tor befdes ff'at the. Title exprejfes fo much., he deuaies hinje/j 
upon the Point in the Jollouing manner ; “ Let us examaiite the ( aules and Natuie ot our i‘a:;c i. 

“ Errouts, and fince the Metliod of examining things, by coiifiJcriiig them in their Hiiih and 
“ Origin, is the moll tegular and perl'picuous, and len'cs better than otheis to give us a iliotough hn. \\ 
ledge of them, let us try to pur it here in prailice. 

1 do a Man no Injury, wjien 1 lay he dtfigns todraw an Bcr^ules ; bur if I (liiw tli.it iiiUcad id .in Ucr 
(ules., he takes a oi Tberfites, I make him ridiculous; Should I fty with many otliets, ih.n the 

Animadvetter is or that he defigned by his Animadverluuis on my Bf«)k to dclend the Docti iite of 

l>x Cartes^ I (hould not wrong him ; but it at the lime time I lliould Ihew that he oppofes me wiilioiit iin- 
derllanding me, I lliould poflibly offend him. ‘Tis then injiiiing a Man, to chaige up"n him I Wigrw tvliicli 
he never had, to fender him ridiculous. But a Man mult Ic wiclehedly in the x\i"iig tvlu’ imj'olcs thcni 
on luch as have, like me in feveral place’s, explain’d themlelx es clearly upon the S 
But the Title of my Book evidences as n/ueb, for 'tis comerning the Scaru) afii r I / .///>. I anrwef, Tlut ti i 
fearch out Truth, two things are rcquiliie; fult to be delivered Ifom iliePrtjiiJitesofChilJlinod, m \'ih,,;i 
Erroors; Secondly, to have a good Method. The Title of the Book is compichcnlive of thele two piit-t. ! 
have given the firlt in the fbmier Volume, but the Aiiimadxerter will needs iiave it, that I hive gitwi the 
fecoiid; which liirely is iinrealbnable. He ought rather to torreef the 'I'iile by the Bouf, il ilie 1 'iJe dil 
plcaied him, than to go about to ruir.e a whole Book tor the Title's like. 

But, continuei our Author, / declare my Jelf upon tiv Paint in t!>is manner., “ Let tis exa- . 

“ mine the Qules and Nature of our Fjiours, and fince the Method of examining things, by I’l; . i . 

“ conlidering them in ilieir Birth and Origin, is the molf reipilarand perfpicuotis, and letves 
“ better than others to give us a thorough knowledge of titein ; let us tty to put it here in pucKe j. 

1 have been lliewing, that I have declar’d diltmfUy ciidugh in the I)ivifi< 'it I luve made ol my w ■ ! . ili.i i 
I gave not niy Method in the firlt \olume; this cannot be doubted. But let us fee wbetb.i.i' lii's p.iii.ige 
vvas enough to make him tliiiik I luxe gix’eti a Method; I lay. Let us examine tho Ceules an I \aiure if 
cur Errours. My D^ligii ihertlorc attording to this Palfage, is to examine the ( auli-s and N nwe of out 
Eitours. That’s plain. 1 cotuinue, And f nee the Metlvd f examining things by lonfidennt^ if'cvi in iheir 
Eiiih .inJ Origin.^ is more tegular and [eijpieuciis than cihets ; let iit try to put it in pral/ue. 
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My Defign tlurfrore is to examine the Qufes and Nature of our Errours methodically •, can anyione ftom 
hence telieve I iiave given a Method? If fo, we may believe tfietifc is no Author but has given a Method, 
lince there is none bur has the fame Defign as my fclf to write methodiallv. I might even % that the 
midtercer has defign’u to give a Method, and impugn him by his own Weapons, but that he liad rather 
lie thotiglu to have written without any. Thefe are the Proofs imployed by him to demonftrate 1 hay^ 
git cii a Method. 

The tourieen Heads of this Imaginary Method, are in the places whence they are taken, either incidental 
Propoiitions, or Aiifwers to Objcilions, of Opinions he alcrifc to me, lor want of Underllanding what he 
engages y or laftly Fxaniples, wliich of thenifelves neither are nor can be Heads of a Method. Here fol- 
lows tlie firlt of thele fleads. 

1 begin thu.^ “ The Mind (or Soul) of Man being neither material nor extended, is un- 
I. “ doiibtedly a hmplc Subftance, indivifible, and without any Coilapolition of Parts, notwidi. 
“ Itinding it has oeen the cultom to dilUngilh in it two Faculties, namely, the Underfend- 
“ ing ;nd the WilL which it is nefeflary in the firft place to explain: for it feems, &c. And in order to 
rend.r the abllrail Ideas of thele two words lenfible, 1 explain them not as our Author mifreprefents me 
with Relation to the Ffifence of Matter, which he fuppofes unknown-, but by Relation ijo the Properties 
wliitli all the World acknowledge are in Matter; i.e. the capacity of being mo’vd, and of receiving difte. 
rent cxternarFignres, and internal Configurations. 

The Anim idverter fuppoling, as has been fald, that the Book he impugns is a Method, be. 

I’agc 20 . gins thus ; I'hc fi/ji thing to he ohferv'd when a Man pretends to the fearch of'l'ruth, is mi to 

Pj,<. I’l' has already found it, though he be in perfell pqffejjion of it, 8tc. And lower, Which 

thing the Auilw feems not to have fulficiently conftdcr' d\ for at his very firfl fetting out, he 
engages in the fuppofition of a thing, the Knowledge whereof « the principal motive to his Emjuiry after Truth 
and which he ought not to determine before he had exhaufled the greatefl ^uefiions in Thibfophy. Thus it it 
he enters on bis in liter in his firji diopter. The Mind of Man being neither material nor extended, Ci-, 
’’T/r eojle to fee this Suppofition is not indifferent, 8CC. 

I anfwer, tirll, that it was nor my Dclign to give a Method in the Book he impugns, but only to prepare 
the Mind by delivering it from Prejudices. 

Secondly, that though it liad been my Defign, I might have fuppos’d fomc Truths, which are commonly 
acknovyledg d y as tliat the Soul is not material: elpecialy if 1 employ them not as a Foundation to build 
Ibmc S;, item on. 

I anlwerinthc third place, that thePropofitionhe willhavc tobe an Head of my Methiad, is an incidental 
Pro;,.ii .ion. The bare co'dliuflion of the words, is a fufficient indication y tbeprocefs of the Difeomh 
an und -i'.iaMc proof y iiid all that I lay in this place might lubfitt though tlie Soul were material. ’Tis not 
the \i irt 01 a good Criiick to take an incidental Propofition, for a Fundamental, and an Head of a Method 
Nor iS this t< pi vcT laave fuppos’d to have found the Truth I am in quell of y lince the thing 1 luppolc 
or rather which I do not examine, is not of any ufe to me. 

When if was ncccirary, to the fequel of Dilcourfe, to know that the Soul was a kind o 
nook I. Being diUiriCt tfom I^atter, ^ 1 have prov’d it, or referr’d to thofe that have. But why will 
Cle , B. y. m oblige 1170 to piovc .1 tiling in tliis place, which would be ufelefs to the following Dif 
jnoaij'Oies. l fiiQuij ijayc been Ibiry to have prov’d here? Whether tlic Soul be material oi 

not, it is always true, that it has been the cultom to diltinguilh two Faculties in it, the Un. 
deiflaiiiling and Will. Thefe two words are in ule, and I may employ them y they are perhaps oblcure, and 
1 ought to define them y and becaufe their Ideas are abftraft, I may make them fenliole. This is what I 
’ li.ive dene, and I cannot yet fee what any one can blame in it. 

jU my very jitjl Jetting out, he fays, I engage in the fuppofition of a thing, the knowledge whereof is th 
principal motive to my inquiry after Truth, and which fought not to determine before having exhaujiedtk 
greatej} i^ucjhvis in Vhilqfophy. 

All this pi llourfe is tali'e, 1 engage not in a Suppofition, for incidental Projaofitions come not into aaount 
'1 he principal motive to my Enquiry after Truth, is not to know whether the Suul Itc Material or Immaterial ; 
and fu fir is this Queltion from being infoluble, till having drain'd the great eji ^uiiions of Vhilof fhy, that its 
Kelbliition depends on no other. This Queftion is not complex’d, and the bate Comparifon or Ideaswhicli 
anfwer to the terms is liifhcienr to refolvt' it, asllhalllhewin thefixtiiBool^ though this is not dilcover- 
able by thole who rnakemore ufe of their Imagination than their Realbn. There is no neceffity of explain 
ing this more at prelent y we need but know that this Suppofition is an incidental Propofition, from wnichl 
dravy no Conftxience, and which I lhdu)(^ have been to blame to prove ^ and yet if we will 

rage aa. ■" credit the Animadverter, What is worft of all, is that this Jole Anticipation is enough to ruiet 
all the hopes the Search after Truth might have rais'd in us. 

In the four or five firft Pages which our Animadverter fpends in refuting the firft pretended Head of the 
Imagiiijiy Method, many things would deferve our conlideratioii, if v^e thought our felves obliged to let 
the \V.>rld know all his Faults j for he impofes on me hac, as in other places, without any Proof, Opi- 
iih'S and Deligns which never entred my Heady and he does it with a confidence which is capable of lut- 
pi 1 ling all tlioll who believe others on their Wordft I am willing to think he is too honeft and fincere a 
b.l III 10 prevaricate, and to be prodigal of that Refpefl which is due to the l^blick j but if fo, there is 
Ic\ ity or Temerity iu his cncerprife : he Ihould not have undertaken to oppolc what he did not undaftand. 
Yet I c.Tinot chufe but relate how he finilhes his firft Attack y we fliall know what we am to think of the 
reft by uie Beginning and End. 

I laid ibat the Soul king a Simple and Indivifible Subftance has no parts y howe\*er it had been the cu- 
Horn to diftingnilh in It two Faculties, the Undciftanding and Will. &c. This has given occafion to the A* 
nimadverter to accufe me ot'Contradifliony and after having prov’d, after his manner, by many Interroga- 
tions aii.l Riietoiical Figures extremely convincing, he concludes with thefe words, whidi leprefent his 
whole figurative Kealbiiing in Ihort, and for that Reafon he has put it in Itallcki Which is the fame thing, 
liysk, IS if IJhould/oy, THE SOUL IS WITHOUT ANT COMPOSITION OF PARTS; 
hU'I iET I AM GOING TO EXPLAIN HOW SHE CONTAINS THEM. Tom fee, 
Sir, continues he, that this Suppofition Jervet only to throw us immediately into (dt/curity; bgfides that, it 
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is Ctmrary on oiborjmnJs to thefucce/s of tUs MethoJ. But who ever took Faculties for Parts > Cer- 
otidjr the PalTion for Criticifing muft P very blind, to put Into the Mouth ot a Man of Parts, fo extraor- 
dina^ Comparilbds, and to make him believe the World muft Iw content with them. But let us examine 
his fecond H«d of my pretended Method, and fee how he impugns it. 

After having fhewn that to the avoiding Enour, we muft only give our confent to things appearing in' 
fuch Light and Evidence as make it impolTible for us to withhold it, without clearlv Un- 
derftanding the fecrct Reproaches of our Reafon : I adjoyn-, “ Tis not howevit to be dc- Ugc 9. 

“ tried but there are Ibme Truths, belides thofo of Faith, tor which it would be unrcalbnahlc 
“ to demand indilputable Demonftrations, as are thofe which relate to matter of Faft in Hiftory, and other 
“ things which have their dependence on the Will of Men ^ for there are two kinds of Truth, the one ne- 
“ceflary, the other contingent. AM becaufe thefe two words Anr/z./z/and Contin^f/tt., are not it may 
be clear enough, I cxplai^^hem thus: “ I call neceflary Truths thole which are immutable by their Na- 
“ ture, and thofe which hav? been fix’d and determin’d by the Will of God, which is not fiibjefl to change : 
« All other forts of Truth arc contingent. And lower. We demand thcrelore an exaft oblervation of the 
“ Rule we have been eftablifliing in the Scar^ of neceflary Ttuth^ the knowledge of whidi may be call’d 
« ScieiKC; and wc muft be content with the greateft ptotobility in Hiftory, which includes the knowledge 
“ of things contingent. For under, 

I wiih It might be examin’d, firft, whether the things I have been laying are clear ot obfenre > Whether 
ir may not be liippos’d there arc neceflary Truths, as that 2 times 2 are 4, and contingent 'I'lutlis ns that 
Mr. - — Hull lay fuch a thing at fuch an hour, efpecially when we have no defign of eftablilhing any 
Syftem upon tliis Suppofition? Whether there be any thing nK)re certain than this Suppofitioii, wheicby it 
may be proved. Laltly, whether a Man can realbnably peiluade himlclf, that I lay down fi)r one ol the 
Heads or my Metliod, or a Suppolition eflential to any Syftem, a Propoliiion whidi begins with lOR. 

This being fuppos’d I come now to produce the Rcalbnings of'ourAnimatIvextcr againft what I have faiJ 
of contingent and neceflary Truths, I lhalloiily place in the Margin fomc Notes or Anfweis I (ball think' 
necdtiry t this king the Inorteft and eafielt way ibr me % fince it is an harder thing than is imaf^ined to an- 
fwer clearly fuch as are unintelligible and tnconfeqiient Realbners. For we mult at Icalt put their Objecti- 
ons in Ibme ibrm to Iblve them, which annot be always done, either keaufe they will not beat ir; or lic- 
caufe we do not underftand them. For my own parr, I am very glad it cannot be imagined I ufe the Ani- 
madverlions, as the Animad\'ertcr has us’d the Search j or that from different Paflages of tliis Book I com- 
pofe an incomprehenfible peice of Nonlenfe. 

ANIMADVERSIONS. 

The Second Supfojition concerning Neceffary^ '^iihs , Page p, 

ANIMADVERSIONS. ' AA'SIVL'fo 


T he Second thing fiippofed by the Author is, that there (a) 

ate two forts of Truths, hceceffary and Coni 'meent. I . 1 . 

know not for wljat reafon he looks upon wliat he kre aflerts, 
as fu) undeniable, and why he docs not think of proving it. 

For this is one of die moft confiderable Qiieftions that has em- 
ployed the Learned, efpecially the Ancients j infomuch that the 
nrft Philofophers were {h) all, except EmnenUcs., of a con- 
trary opinion to that he maintiins in this place. Yet Varmc- 
niics acknowledged but one neceflary Tiuth, vvlicreas he fup- 
pofes a very great number. Vreta^oras believ’d there was no 
Truth on tire part of things, fo far was be from owning any 
ni cclfary ; and that Man was the Meafure and Rule of all that 
could cuiiie in Qjieftion \ that there was nothing but meie Ap* 
pcirinccs, and no Realities, and conleouently there were no 
Truths tQ Ikk, or Frrours to’ avoid, all being etiually true, or 
rat^ equally taile. The Vyrnmifls have Hill maintdlned there 
wa^othing certain or truly detumined, or that if there were, 
yet wc could not know ii. 'I'he new I’liilofnphcrs grant that 
individuals are nohvife immutable, but are lubjetf to continual 
Vidllitudes ^ which king fo, what liccomes ot neceflary Truths > 

I fpeak not ot thofe which are found in the Mathematicks, that 
ought to make a (Tueftion ( c) apart v but of thofe he fuppofes 
inPhyficks, Mcdidne and Morality, though! ftill except thofe 
which regard the ElTenie or Exiftcnce of a God. Where then 
could he place them, except in the (d )■ Species and Eflences 
of the fame Individuals which ate fubjeil to change > And if 
thele Effenccs or Species are nothing but Ideas, as may k fu- 
fpetljjd if their immutability k only in appearance, IhoulJ not 
wc, in following that fuppofition, engage in an Errour, which 
would abfblutely exclude us fnxn the knowledge of the true 
ftate of things? 


I S keaufe this is more errfain 
than any thing die, and that 
there is nothing certain if rhi.s he not. For 
if Two times Two are neceflavily ci|(i,il to 
four, if a Whole knccdfirily l)Ip.m.r than 
its Part, there are necefCi.y Ttiiihs. I 
know not for what reafon the Aniin ul vci ter 
would have me think ol proving vli.it tan 
not k prov’d, nnlefs by fomeiliiiig mote 
obfeureand dlflicult. This is 
not to Philofophiv.e ajtn- * Prtf. Page 4. 
the ndinncr of the ancient A- 
cail('>uy. 

(b) This is curious and far letth’d; All 
the fiiltPhilolbphcrs, except EarmcniJee^ 
liave denied there were neceffary and con- 
tingent Truths. What wonder is it > ’Tis 
a fine thing, this Erudition ; c&rainly Me- 
ditation can never tench us what we learn 
from the reading tlie Ancients, though wc 
underlland them but by halves. Bur ’tis 
vifible that our Author underftands the old 
Philofophers no ktter than the new. 

(c) 1 fay indeed that ouglir to mal;e a 
(iueftion apart, but he will let it have 
no part. 

(d) The demand is pleafant, but the 
Autliot would not have made it, if lie 
had but read the Third Book of the 
Search after Truth, fince 1 have there 
dearly given my Thoughts upon thefe 
things. But it feems our Author takes 


^ - It 

Truths for certain little ^ings, which are bom and die every Moment. 

But let us fee what the Author calls ncceirary Truths, for at leaft he explains what he means by thefe 
wordsL “ I call necelEiry Truths, thofe which are immutable by their Nature, ai d tliofc which liave been 
fixed and determined by the VVill of God, which is not fuljett to change. 
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To ft? that thcfe Trutlis are immutable by their Nature, what more tlian to fey, thw are ifnmu. 
tntle becaufe immutable, unlcfs this fignifies they are effentially lb mriioflt anv rttpial affillance? But 
it theft Truths were ncceffaw in this manner, how were thCT determin’d ly the Witt of God, fince God 
being free, as the Author will not deny, he migiu, it he had 

pleas’d, h;ne not dftttroin’d them to be immutable (rj. And {cj There arc two forts of immutable 
jf fo, they arc immutaWc only by Grace, becaute God will’d Truths. Some are immuraUe of them- 
it lb,’ and determin’d them to that ftate of immutability. felves, or by their Nature, as that twice 

Two are Four; and others becaull- they 
hare been deiei min’d by the Will of God, which is not fubjeft to change j as that a Bowl fliould move 
another on Inch an encounter. ’Tis eafie to lee he has not underlto^ what he pretends to oppofe. 
was not aware that the Conjuflive Particle and had fometimes the rathe purport as the DisjunQive or- 
Ibr if he bad oblLrv’d it, he could with no good Gnce have ferioufly wrangl* upon the Ambiguity of a 
Particle. He might have cafily confider’d that Truths which are NecelTary by their Nature, as that Two 
times I'wo make t our, need not tire Will of God to make them fucit. But be it granted, that I had not 
fiiHicieiitly explain’d my lelf -, yet the place on which he cti^ifes being but acceflary lo my Defign, it was 
not iicceiraiy to explain my I'elf more at large. AVould a Man be at the pains of reading it, he might fee 
I needed only to fey, there were neceflaty Truths, and that 1 was not oblig’d to examine die caufeof thcii 
nececeliity. 

This being fo, how come they to be immutable by their Nature, fince it was polTible for them to be 
liable to change' But il it were not pollilrle tor them to be lubjeft to change, how could they be detet- 
min’tl by God to be immutable? and how could he have fix’d them by the operation of his Will? 

lire Author may explain himfelf upon this Point, if he think convenient*, mean time it is no little con- 
cern to know whether God can change the EtTences of things, and make two Gintradiftories true at the 
fame time •, lor as a celebrated Divine of our Age has laid upon the lame words that are now under exa- 
mination, It God the Author of the Truth if hts own Txifience .<? Or ought we to affirm that we an Ibnn 
a riglit-lincd Triangle, whole three Angles (hall be gre-ater than two Rights*, or that lhall have one Side 
longer than the other two> In a word, if it be poflible for Contradiclories to be true and felle at the 
lame time, what will Irccome of humane Realbning? And (f) For tny part 1 know not what he 
what lliall we fey to thole Theologial Conclufions, which drives at; this is a very commodious way 
afl'ure us that God is not Corporeal, that he is nor fubjcbl to of criticifingi a Man has Reafon when- 
Chaiigc, tb ,t he has always been? (f) t'c. * ever he defires ir. 

(a) Might we not fey in Ibllowing this Hypothefis, that its (g) He iinpolts on me three Falfities in 
polfihlc lor Jiim to have been eternally, and not to have been fix Lines. I have never determin’d upon this 
eternally s that he is liable aii^ot liable to change> i mean Qiieftion, neither in undue Circumftances, 
not to pronounce upon fo di*ulra QiieUion, but I may af- nor with inluHicieiit proofs*, lor I have not 
firm the Author had i\o tight to do it, elpecially in the Cir- fo much as fpoken of itj but if he has a 
cumllances he has done it, and without alladging fufficient mind to know my Thoughts ot it, I fear not 
Prools. to affirm that God cannot caiifc ('ontradic- 

tories to be true and talfc at the feme time. 
Yet methinks I perceive a Ihew of Reafoiilng in thefe words, and by the Will of God which is not fubjed 
to cha>:i!,e. He Icems to confider the Will of God as the Caulc of the Nccelfity of thefe Truths. But if 
fo, he proves too tiiuch in the place where we complain he proves nothing at allj for if wliat God wills 
Iw immutable, be-caule his Will is not fubiefl to. changes it follows that whatever he wills, mult have an 
equal iinmiitabilitv, fince it is the feme Will which is the Caufc of it: Mean while it is certain he wills 
thing. \vli':th arc I'uhieft to change, when he determines the (h) He contbunds Beings with Truths. 
Fxilleticc or Non-ex ilence of Creatures in the Viciflitude of Man is capable of Reafon and Senfe. A 
times (h). Thus though God Ihould have fix’d thefe Truths Globe may be divided into two Henii- 
but lor lome Ages, liis Will thcieby would be no lefs immu- fpheres. A Man and a Globe are fubjeft 
tabic, than ibl'his producing daily all thole admirable changes to change, but thefe Truths are immu* 
which make the Beauty ot the Unfverle. table. 

But tlic Author will fey, God wills that thefe Truths Ihould be immutable for ever. But how could he 
Know? this, had he any particular Revelation > yet he fpeaks as poflitively as ifhe was very certain. 

It may 1)6 he bottoms upon this, that if thefe Truths feem 
immutable to us whillt they are fuHett to change, vJb Ihould . ^ 

err in pret^jding to Science (1). But if it were fo, all that - (1) All this concerns not me, but only 

could thence be coixluded is that the firft Philolbphets, the Ihews the Fecundity of our Author, 
Aiudcmicks oxiA Fyrrenip^ have better Philofophird than the 

Ptrijuictioks, Cartefans, and other Wgmatipt, and I do not believe the Author would cftablilh his Plii- 
lulbphy upon fuch a S(mhifiil, vnUfs there were neeejfary Truths, we could have no true Science-, there- 
Jore there are nceeffary Truths. 

(tn) But though we might fuppole there were neceflary {m) Confider, if you pleafc all thefe 
Truths in Phylick, Medicine, £?'f. and might dettAmine about Flourilh^ endeavour to underltand them, 
this Qiicftiom without being utterly excluded from the knowr and admire how the Imagination feduces 
ledge of Trutn. Rafon ; I think our Author may laid 

Though thefe Truths were neccllary by their Natur^ and to refemble a Man, whq imaging he 
their immutaWlity hy fomc new Myltety was ftill’an efteft of fees his Enemy at hand, Ihould prefently 
tlie Ime determination of the W ill of God. cha^e againft the Phantom, fliould pierce 

Though tte neceflity of thefe Trutlis proceeded firomthe it with his Swor^ fliould cut off its Head *, 
immutability of thi.s Will, whiltt yet it is the Caufeof all the and then, over-jby’d with fo fuccefsful 
C hinges happening in the Univerfe. ' and eafie a Conqueft, Ihould triumphant- 

Though we Ihould be moreover afruPd that God l^d refolv’d ly exclaim , though my Piftols had mif- 
to picfctve tliefe Tiuths in an entire immutability. carried, my fwotu had run him through i 

WcmulUtill fuppofein order to enter into his Opinion, tlic but though my Sword had miffed^ bini, 
knowledge of the fetUtence of God and of his Will, cd his Li- yet I had cut off his Head i but mtly. 
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though his Head ftiould luv»retipined upon his Shoulders, yec I found him fo feeble and eafity to be con- 
flucrecl, that I had nothing to ftar from aim. TiSiVifible from all thefe Flourilhes, that our Author ftn- 
oes he has feverely handded me, whilft yet 1 ain as infenfible of his Wounds, as the Knemy the poor Man 
thought he had fo cruelly Butcher’d. 

(a) Which obliges me to make Ibme Reflexions upon tyhat (n) I ought in our Author’s opinion to 
he has borrowed from Faith to add to Reafons Philofophical, have begun with .Thcologjr to prove me- 
iwhich is what we may look upon as his third Suppofition. thodially there are ncccflary and contin- 
gent Truths : but 1 do not believe that 
Conduft would have had the Approbation of many People j and (Jxing it is an hard task to content the 
Criticks, I cannot believe our Animadverter would have been w'ell fatisiied. This third Head, which I am 
going, to comment on. as on the prflieding, fufttciemly fltews us what he is. ’ . 

° After having prov’d that we mim yield only to Evidence, except in matters of Faith, which 

are not fiiWittted to the dilquifition of Realbn j I conclude with thefe words. “ Myfterics Page >'• 

“ then of Faith muft be diftinguilhed trom things of Nature: we ought equally to fubmit 
“ to Faith and to Evidence, but in the concernments of Faith we mult not look for Evidence, as in thole 
“of Nature we ought not to take up with Faith-, that Is, with the Authority of Philofophers. In a word, 
“ to be a Believer 'tis ramired to aflent blindly, but to l)C a Philofophet it is neceflaty to fee plainly. 

Mylhricsaf tuith mujl be diflingniOied jrom things of A<;- I know not whether tvlut I fijr 

tun. Thus judicioufly fpeaks the Author, .ind concludes with ■ " .jr 

thefe words, which might even oafs for (o) a Proverb: To 
be 0 Believer 'tis requir'd to affent blindly., but to be a Phihfopher 
’tis neeeJJ'ary to fee plainly. Mean while I wonder he ooferyes 
not in- his Book the Relolution he made of not (p) mingling 
the concerns of Religion with the deciftons of Philolbphy : lor 
it’s too vifible that one half of his Book is nothing but Reflexi- 
ons upon original Sin, deprav’d Manners, and corrupt Inclina- 
tions, which Chriftian Morality is to correft. u.i 1 ..n. -n 1 - r 

(p) There’s a great difference between mingling and confounding. 1 inall always diltinguuh things or 
Faith from thofe of Nature, as I here fiy ought to be done. But I never mode ,i Kejoluticn not to Ipeak 
of God or Cliriftian Morality in treating about the Search after Truth. Tlie Author Iccms not to uuJei- 
ftand me, that he may play the Critick with lefs trouble. 

(q) I blame not his Piety in this, nor believe it a thing un- 
becoming a Chriftian to labour upon tliefe Subjc'fls. But thar 
ought to be lefm’d for Sermons. • 


\t' f a rviiwv iiw 

ought to be rank’d amongll Proverbs an^ 
Qiiibbles, for that depends upon the Taft j 
and I refer my lelf to thofe whom the 
Palfion tor criticifing has not made over 
fcrupulous and dainty. Tlicy likewife may 
refleft whetlier this niccnc(s_ fuits well 
with the Author of this Diicouric, and 
whether he ought fo much to pretend to 
an exquifite Tall. 


(r) Or if he had defign'd to take the occafion of inlinuating 
thefe Morals, as knowing that the true way of moving tlie 
Heart pathetically is to do it by difcovpring to the Mind the 
Truths that are of nearett concernment to it-, he might have 
fatisfied that laudable defire, but fhould have contriv’d tor that 
purpofe particular Chapters, which he lus done too in feme 

C ' k But once mote, a very little thing will ferve to con- 
the Light we b^in to receive in the Search after Truth. 

(s) Wc cannot at the fame time fatisfie both Reafon and 
Faith, fince Reafon obliges us to open our Eyes, and Faith 
command us to fliut them. 

(t ) And yet I find he has fo interwoven his principal Pro- 
pofitions with the Credenda of Religion, that he feems to talk 
more like a Divine titan Philofopher. For exan^ 

P*ge<- pie, among other things he concludes, riiat (n) if 
the Will had not this Liberty , but'mut} have embrai'd 
every thing that came cloath d with an appearance of Truth., it 
would have almoji ever been deceived-, tohence probably it mkbt 
be concluded that the Author of its Being war the Author of Its 
Errours and Seducements. And afterward^ Wc hat^ therefore 
a Liberty given us by God, that we mi^ht avoid falling into Er- 
rour. Tis vifible this reafoning is founded on the Author’s 
fuppofing God will not deceive us But may it not be doubt- 
ed whether God has not made us tor the enjoyment of proba- 
bility only, and refolv’d to referve the knowledge of Truth as 
his own peculiar •, or whether he defigns not this as a pure ac- 
ceflion to our Happlnefs (y) in Heaven wherefore wc ought 
not to conclude that he would be a Deceiver, if he fhould not 
afford us the means of difcovering it. 

(e) I leave it. Sir, to you to think what the Pyrrcnijts 
would fay, if thgr fhould hear this arguing. Many fuch there 
ate in the procefs of this piece, efpecially in the lalt part, 
whereof moft Qtapters contain Arguments which include the* 

©logical Qpeftions (a). 

ing us the means to dilcover Truth. Certainly thefe words, 

He cannot (hew a place in the whole Book he animadverts oii, where I fuppofe any Article pt M 
as a Principle from whenre to draw any Confequences Eflential to the Search of Trutli. But he imagines 
if a Man fpeaks but of tbeGoodnetsof God, deprav’d Maitners, and corrupt Inclinations, he is trvamig o 


(<j ) Can he not fee that thefe tilings are 
not of themlelvcs Articles ot^ Faith, and 
that we may fpeak of die Goodnefs of 
God, deprav’d Manners, and corrupt Incli- 
nations without having rccourfc to Faith. 

{>■) There are in thefe Animadverlions 
fomc little Raileties which provoke to 
Pity, but this might raife ones Indigna-^ 
tion. Let Iiim know once lor all, that if 
I confented to the Publication of this 
Book, ’twas chiefly bccaufe it 
contains thofe things which he *’*6^ to. 
Condemns as Enthujiafms. 

(s) If he fpeaks of himfelf, we ought 
to take his word for it. 

(t) What he has faid is true, but what 
'he goes to conclude from it is falle, it lie- 
ing Reafon and not Faith -which teaches 
us God is no Deceiver. 

(u) He has here fupprefs’d two words', 
which give all the force to my reafoning, 
which runs thus, 1/ it mufi infallibly and 
nect-ffarily have embrac'd every thing we 
fhall fee by and by what reafon he had 
for this Retrenchment. 

(x) Reafon teaches us, that God is no 
Deceiver, and Faitli fuppofes it i which 
is quite contrary to what the Animadver 
ter imagines. 

(y ) It cannot be doubted when wc h i\ c 
Reafons for it j but it is needlels to ftand 
to anfvvcr all theft Queffions. 

(e) I do not conclude it with that Ar- 
gument; Mine is good, and this good for 
nothing; there is difterence between IN- 
FALLIBLY and NECESSARILY 
forcing us to embrace Errour, and not giv- 
Injalltbly and Meceffarily, ought not to be 



^ PREFACE, 

(h) Whether th«i he confiders all thefeSuppofitionsasArti* (hj Methifihs thefe two Conclofions 
cles of Faith* or regaids them as Truths demonftiable by Phi- have no othM aim than to gain by 
lolbphy, he ought (till to diftinguilh them from the Fundamen- prife lome little Applauics from luch as 
talsof hisWork. , give them 

If he confiders them as Articles of Faith, he is very well 
p rfiiadcd they are oblcure : It he looks on thcni as conclufions 
of Humane Science, his Method ought to precede them, and 
not imploy them as Principles to depend upon. ... , 

If I thought the World would be concern’d to know exaclly that the Animadverter has not underftood 
what he has pretended to encounter, I would thus continue him on to the end of his Book, and would 
make it undeniably appear that he has hardly ever taken my Senle, an# that he had no Idea of my Defign. 
but I believe tliat rcalonable Men will be very indifferent in this particular;, ahd therefore not to weary 
them to no purpofe, and yet to dilcharge that Debt which Ibmc pcrlbns think 1 owe to Trath, I will an- 
fwer in lew words all the Chapters of tne Animadverfions * and 1 defire ftich as fhall have leafure and cu- 
riofity enough, to examine whether niy Anfwets are jult, by contronting the Animadverfions with xh&Smch. 

Jn the fourth Article or Chapter, the Animadverter op^fes my Opinions at large, without knowing them. 
He docs jiot confider there are two forts of' Traces, one which the Mind fbrms to reprefeiit things by, as 
the Trace which accompanies the Idea of a Square -, the other which accompanies abftraft Ideas but re- 
ptefents them not-, fuch are the Traces which the Sound of Words and the Sight of Chara£lers produce in 
the Brain, which naturally have no power to reprelcnt or raife Ideas. This one DiltinQion overthrows the 
grand Keulbnings of our Author. 

In this fifth Chapter he puts upon me many Opinions which I never had. Tis not true, 
I hat I acknmcled^e all our Ideas lo be but Ahdes oj our Soul's exifiing. On the contrary, 1 
have in the third Book which he reffefls on, given a Chapter on purpofe to fhew that Opi- 
nion indefenfible. When a Man will play the Critick, ’tis fit, mctliinks, he fhould read the 
Pa.’e 47. Book he takes to task. Nor is it true, that I own that the Ideas nr receive by the Senj’es^ re- 
prefe/it only the Kffells produc'd in us hy external Olijetls. I have laid tlie contrary in feveral 
plates, in the fifteenth Chapter of the firft Book, and ellcwhtrc. Why docs he not cite, or rather why 
does lie not examine what he Criticiles onl* For what remains, 1 cannot diftintlly conceive all rhe Argu- 
mentations lie here makes. I know not the Kealbn ot them ; thofe who attentively read them may think of 
them what they pleale. But I Icruple not to ailirm, that he is lb lar from impugning my Opinion ai.out 
the manner of the Minds perceiving external Objefls-, that on the contrary, wiiac he lays in ihis /tirie'.e 
Ihews he knows nothing of it. 

Ill his fixth Cliaprer, he impofes on me what he calls my fixth Suppofition •, or rather he has no knon- 
ledge of my Opinion upon thatSubjefl; To me he letms not lo much as to have read wharl 
r4gcc«,57. have written on it; he affiimsin feveral places that I bottom upon vlindes Cartes c refoiutin 
upon that il^icjlion, when yet my Opinion is intirely difl'srent licm his. But ’tis evident to 
all that underltand Mr. Cartes, and have read what I have laid upon thar t n.ctiion, that the Audiut 
neither undeillands mine nor Mr. des Caries's Opinions. Mean while he argues vtiiemently without know- 
ing what he oppolcs, and even Ibmetimcs without diftovering what he a;ms at. 

The Author is tety much in the wrong in his leventh Chapter, 10 require me to prove the 
Tagcii, Exilleiice of F.xienfion, when I mean only to aflault the F.riours of the Senfes in point of 
fcnliblc Qualitcs, and I lltould h..vc repented if 1 had follow’d tl1.1t Method. I prove what 
is lerviceable to me in tlie fequel, and I cltablifh nothing upon the Suppofiiion he attributes 
Page <1-1. to me. Moreover I cannot tell how it came into his Head, alter ilveil’years, to complain of an 
Anfwer oi' Monfeur Rohault ■, he lliould have replied to it whillt he was alive, but he want- 
ed courage; for every one knetvs with what accuracy and force that learned Man repell’d the Blows that 
were offer'd him, and with two ot three words, pronounc’d without all manner ot Heat and Paifion, hum- 
bled the Itragination of futh as l^jtng full of thcmfelves, thought to cover him with contufion. 

In anfwer to the eighth ( hapter, 1 defire the Author to take notice, firll, that there isdif 
Page Sc. ference lietwccn an Evil, and the Kepreleittation of it and therefore the Will may fly the for- 
mer, and yet aquiefee in the latter. Saondly, that though the Will be nothing but the na- 
tural Motion of the Soul towards Good in general? yet the Reft or Acqnielcence of the Soul in evident 
Truths proceeds from the Will, becaufe Reft is produ’d by Motion. God will ftiil imprint on us this na- 
tural Motion ot Love, when we Hull intirely repole our lelvcs utoh him. For the Motion of Love doth 
not ct'afe by the poflelfion of Good, and by the view of Truth, as Motion of Bodies is interrupted by Reft. 
We might fay tarrher, that even Bodies reft not as capble of Figures, but with relpeft to Motion. The 
It'll need no Anfwer, if the Reader will carefully confider thole places in the Seanh which he attacks ; lor 
’tis iiex'dlcls to anfwer Objeflions which vanilh upon a diftindt Underltanding of what I have written, 
though they appear confiderable in thcmfelves. 

In the ninth chapter the Author oppofes my own Objcftioiis, and neglefls the Anfwers I have given them; 
and not kn.ow’ng there are feveral forts of Libaty, l\e fancies, with a great deal of Joy, that I have fallen into 
a Cotitradielioi!. 

I have nothing to fay to his Tenth Chapter, but that what he comments on feems too clear 
Page 98. to ftand in need of his- Reflexions i and that I think it cannot rcalbnably be doubted there is a 
('ity in Italy call'd Rome, though it cannot be mathematically demonftrated. 

In the eleventh Chapter, the Author does not oblerve that 1 have referred to IbmeBooksof St. Aufnt, 
.ind the Meditations of Mr. des Cartes, to prove a thing, which yet is fufliciently receiv’d, and which he 
pretends I had no right to fuppofe. He ought to know my Defign was not to clbblilh a Syftcm, and to re- 
member that all I vigoroully demand, is, to enter into fomc dij^dence oJ our Senfes-, as I have caution’d in 
tile laft Chapter concerning the Errours of the Senles. 

In anfwer to the Conlbqucnces he inters in his Twelfth Chapter, ag.iinft an Example aUeadg’d by me, and 
which he will have to pals lor an Head of my Method, we need but fay, that Men ought to realbn only 
upon their clear and dilhtifl Ideas, whithout being follicitous about what they cannot reach-, and that ’tis not 

n/v'.jfT-n ir rr\ VniMar i*7Vir>pVi»jr nri» nf* -L. _ 
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I have no mote to fay to his Thirteenth Chapter, but that I wi(h i Man would attentively read what I 
have laid concerning the manner of oor knowing the Soul, in the Seventh Chapter of the S^ond Part of 
the Third Book, and the Chapter following, vwiere I fpeak of the Eflence of Matter. 

Laft of all, to do juftice to the Reafonings of the laft Qiapter ; it fuificcs to know difftnJlly my manner 
of explaining how we fee external ObjeSb, . 

This is all I thought necefliw to anfwer to the Animadverter, as being perfuaded that thole who thoi 
roughly conceit e my Notion will have no netd of anlllulbation upon the pretended DiHiculries Ite urges to 
inci and others who have not read nor comprehended the things! treat of In the Book hcoppofo, would 
not underlfand the largeft Anfwers I could give them. 

Tis fuftidently manileft from the three firft Qiapters of the Animadverfions, which I have refuted mote 
at large, what, we are to think of the other, which 1 have anfwerd in a word f -r two. Tholb who have Time 
and IiKlination may «caminc them more exaftly ; but for my own part 1 IhouKl think I waited huiii my 
own time and that of others, if I Ihould Ihy tocoUeft all the Paralogilins wliicli are Icatter’d througlr his 
Book, to acquaint thofe perfons with them, who doubtlels have little or no defire to know them. 

The Rcalbn and Judgment of worthy Men aniiot fuftcr thole long-winded Dilcourlcs, which tcii3 to no 
go(^ but onely Ihew the Spleen and ill Humour of their Authors ^ and ’tis a ridiculou') thins;, to inragine 
that others interels themldves in our Qjtarrels, and to call them to be Witneffes ot the wcAnclb and vain ef- 
forts of our Adverlary. 

He that attacks me has no reafon to find fault with my manner of DefciKe j for if I anrwer not .ill his 
Animadverfions in an ample way, ’tis not beaufe I delpife him. He may conclude, that I llioiild not luve 
warded off the Blows he defign’d me, if I did not think him able to hurt me ; and I think 1 have imie k ilbii 
to complain of die negligence of his Animadverting, than he has to be angry at my mjiaier of ai.luuing 
him. H.id our Author zealoully buckled to engage me, I am perfuaded be haci found me Kxcrcile ; fia 1 judge 
not of the Strength of his Parts by a venturous Sally of his Pen, width he leeins only to m.ikc hy vyay ot I’al- 
time. Thus the negligence he manifefts is to my advantage, and for my part 1 complain not of his remif* 
pels, as being unworthy his Application and his Anger. All that I arn ibrry tor, is, that fie fpc.iks not I’c' 
tioully of lerious things j that he ^rrs withTruth, and wants Ibme ov iliat Kefpetb which is due to the Pub- 
lick, when he trys to over-wit it leveral different ways, as ihis Anfwer in part has maiiilclled. 

If 1 have been oblig’d to'^ak of him as 1 have done on fome occalioiis, lie mult thank no Ividy but 
himlelf', tor i have fupprefs’t^ for fear of difplcafing him, many fxpiellions and Thoughts, which his man- 
ner of atting breeds naturally in the Mind. I have fo great an rtvci lion toallulelcisf’onrelts, and ili.u aic pre- 
judicial to Charity, that I will never anfwer diofe who oppole me without niiderliaiiding me, or whole Dil- 
courfes give me fome reafon to believe they have Ibme other motive than ilie Love of Truth. As for 
others 1 fhall endeavour to fatisfie them. I fee plainly, that if I Wereoblig.’il toanlweraii ii.n have the 
good Will of aflaulting me, I fhould fcarcc ever enjoy the repofe 1 defire. Bur as there is no Law in r/iina 
which hinders them from ipeaking, fo there is none which forbids me to be lileiit. 

It may be wliilft I am filent, my Infulters may find themi'elves ill ucJied ly Ibme inviliblc hand ; for I 
cannot help it, if the Love of Truth provokes Ibme Wits, who might do it with better Grace, lo defend a 
Work in which they liad no part. But I wilh this promife 1 make, and ticcly without any conltiann, may 
be temembredi and that thole Writings may not be imputed tome, which J might make, but winch 1 de- 
clare 1 never will. Mean time I think that thofe that have nothing folid tu oppole to me, had inucli lietter 
lliy nothing, than fatigue the World with Writings, which break Charity, and arc uielels to the difeovety 
of Truth. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


S ince tire firft Imprcflion of this fc-cond part, two Books have been publifh’d relating to it. The firft cn- 
tituled, Animadverfions upon the Animadverfions on the Search after Irnih^ tcbc/rin is dijeoverej^ ikc. 
lam higlily oblig’d to the Author of thefe Animadverfions for the Honour he ic-ems to do me by tlie Tide 
of his Book; but fince tills Title may make the World believe I had fome hand in his Work, 1 think my 
felf oblig'd to fay, that though I am very well fiitisfied with his Perlbn, 1 am not extremely pleas’d witli 
his Book. Methinks that thofe who meddle in defending ot oppofing others, ought to read their Works . 
carefully, fo as to l>e throughly acquainted with their Opinions. But the Search ajur 1 rutiL you 11 fay, me* 
tits not the Application of Men ofParts i True, it deferv’esnot therefore that the Perfon Ipokcn of, vvjio un- 
doubtedly is a Man of great Senfe and Worth fhould either impugn or defend it. 

The Title of the fecond Book runs thus-, Tl)e Animadverted s Anjwcr to the Vrejatc oj the fccond Volume 
of the Search ajtcr Truth, wherein is examin'd &c. I intreat thofe who intcrefs themfelves in the diftc- 
lence of others, not to believe me on my bare word, nor eafily to imagine I am in tlie right. I think 1 ha\ e 
Liberty to demand of them, that they will arefiilly examine the Anfwers I have imde to the Animadrafiuns 
in that Preface, .and the Argumentations of the Animadverter, in reftTence to the Book opjws d> lo I think 
1 may without offence to the Author of this Anfwer, require of thofe who would judge of it, not to ima- 
gine he has reafon on his fide, upon a flight and tnnfient trading ot his 1 dewe them not to judge or 

any of liis Anfwers before having examined it, with reference to this Pre&ce and ihe prececding Books. 
Take here for an inftance the fitii of his Anfwers, which begins thus. 


VpOH what the Author of the Search pretends, the Animadverter impofes on him 
touching his Defign (a). 


( ») Page I" 

The Aniniad- 
verterT Aa- 
fwer. 


Tis not impofing on him, to make his Book pafs for a Cy/ZnTjM f Obfem, lions. 

feoveryoffruth. Tis plain I have pofitivcly declaied that I look upon his Book n 

irks. Pic. If rhft Author had confidefd thcle words, he would not have accus d me or impoling j ^ 
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for he could not deny hut he had a Delign of oflfering fomething fervicaUc to the difeovm of Truth, whi<i 
h all that I attributed to hint And lower V/haem I even move that that is not to he to him, 

which he I imnofe uDon him. Ufl/y, he concludes this Artule with the/e words y ^is therc^ 


nail iiiai 1 aiuiuuiMj. vvr Aiiiii* ^ y — ; « ; . a , -.i. j xn* • — t 

which he affirms I impoft upon him. UJIfy he coitcludesthu Artuk with the/emr^y^ th^ 
evident the Author of the Search annot prove ^]^fe on him, unlels he will mauitam he had a Defign of 

writing a Booh alt<«ether ufelefs to the SrarcHrof^th. ^ i. 4 • » 

IMe Words might pom naht a Man magme, I had without Mn accus d the ^tmadverter of mpo. 
fug on me in the D^gn 'of the Search y but whoever would but confront what he here fays with the foregf„ 
Preface, or with what he has /aid himfclf, pag. 9 , la d his Anmadverftpns, would I hope be of another 

mind. That ! may not give the trouble of turning^to it, ^efi are my words. 

Neverthelels as he is pleas’d to make me undeibke a DdSgn I do not execute, that he may have the mote 
to charge upon my Conduft, fo he goes to prove it was my Defign to lay down a Method in that Bot*. j 
do him no injury^ fiys he, in looking on his &>ok as a Method to lay the foundation of the Sciences. For bcfidcs 
that the Title exprdfes fo much, he declares himfelf u^n the Point in the following manner : « L^ us 
“ examine the Caufes and Nature of our Enours i and fince the Method of examining'things by confideting 
“ them in their Birth and Origin is the moft regular and perfpicuous, and ferves better than others to gi« 
“ us a thorough knowledge of them, let us txy to put it here in prafticc. ^ 

•Methinh tMe words, Ido him no injury, fays he, ffc. which I cite out of the Animadverfions, ate cleat 
enough, and tfut a Man need but underftand Englilh to fee that the Animadverter impofes on me a 
Defign of giving a Method, and pretends too to prove it by the Title of the Search, as allb by apafiaKe 
of the fame Book-, and yet he boldly concludes this Article with thefe words , T« therefore evident tie 
Author of the Search cannot prove 1 tmpoje on him, &c. 

But what ! he has pofitively declar’d he look’d upon the Seuch after Truth, as a CoUeflion of many Ob- 
fervations. 1 cannot deny, fays he, but he had a Dejign of offering fomething ufeful to the di/coveiy d Truth, 
which ts ALL (mark that word) I attribute to him. Since he has a mind to to divert^ lie my Anfiver. 

A Painter lias drawn a Polyphemus, and ftanding behind his Piece, hears feme Critick lay, Look hete, 
Gentlemen, the Artift defign’d to paint an Hercules y but if you mind it, it \% zPolyphemus. The Pain- 
ter, out of patience, ftarts from behind the Scene, and gives the Speftators to undreftanL he had no Defign 
of reprefcnting an Hercules, and that he impofes on him. The Cntick furpriz’d, addrelfes the Painter, Su, 
why lb angry? what did you defign to reprefent? Polyphemus, returns the Painter. Strange, Sir! replies 
the Critick, why do you lay I impole on you? I all thefe Gentlemen to witnefs, that ALL that I faid, 
was, you had drawn a Polyphemus: upon which the Painter withdraws contented, and lays no more. 

I think my fclf therefore obliged to reft filent upon fuch like Anfwers. I have Ihewn by the Aniimdver- 
ter’s own words, that he impofo on me a Defign of giving a Method in the firft Book of the S^L and 
that he likewile pretends to prove it. I have cited the place of the Animadverfions, ftom whence I have 
taken my proof. Neverthelels, this Author affirms he does not impofe on me^ that 'tis evident ! can- 
not prove It y that he proves quite contrary y that what I lay he impofes on me is not to be imputed to mei 
that ALL he atributes to me is a Defign of offering fomething ufeful to the difcovery of Truth. In a 
lyord, that he has pofitively declared he look’d on the Search as a CoUeftion of many Obfervations? as if 
from his regarding the Search as a Collcflion, it were to to concluded I had no other Defign. 

I fay no more then, but hope this Example may keep Men from judging without examining. I have ta- 
ken the three firft Pages of his Book, and have not given my felf the liberty of chufing, which ought to be 
confider’d -, yet I intend not this for an Anfwer, remembring the obligation I have laid on my felf at the end 
of tlie preceding Prefece y and I had rather thole iVho think 1 have not fatisfied the Animadv^ons, beaufe 
I have anfwer’d but three Chapters at lengtli, fhould lay, this Book whereof I anfwer but three Pages, re- 
mains without Reply, than weary the World with Anlwers, which tend only tothc juftifyng othw Replies. 


ign 1 do not execute, that he may have the mote 
Defign to lay down a Method in that Botje. 1 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature and Original of Pajfons in general. 


T H E Mi/tJ of Man has two eflential or neceffary Relations exticamly different j the one 
to God, and the other to its Body. As mere AI/W, it is efientially united to the Di- 
vine IVord, the Eternal Wifdonj and Truth 5 fince it is only by that Union that ’tis ca- 
pable of thinking., as is proved in the Third Book. As a humane Mind^ it has an el- 
fential Relation to its Body, fince it is by Virtue of that Union that it imagines and perceives 
by its Senliis, as is explained in tlie h'irji and Second Book. We call the Mind Senfe or Imaciia.i‘ 
rion, when the Body is the natural or occafional Caufc of its Thoughts ; and wc call it iJnder- 
ftandin^, when it aas by it felf, or rather, when God afts in it, or his Light illuminates it fevc- 
ral different ways, without a neceflary Relation to what is done in the Bwy. 

It’s even fo with the Will of man j as a Will^ it eflbntially depends on the Love that GoJ 
beats to himfeUi on the Eternal Law, and in fhort on the Will of God. It is only bcaulc Gotl 
loves himfclf that lyc love any thing-, for if God did not love himfelf or did not continually 
influence the Soul of man with a Love like his ‘own j that is, with the Motion of Love, whiclr 
a Man feels in himfelf for Good in general -, wc fhould love nothing, we fhould will nothing, 
and ccnfequently fhould be deftitute of Will-, fince Will is nothing elfcbut that Imprelfion of 
Nature that canics us towards Good in genend, as hath been faid levcral times *BaA- 1. 

But the Will, confidered as the Will of Man, effentially depends upon the Body, fince it is 
by reafon of the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, that it feels its felf affeQcd with all 
its fenfible Commotions. And therefore I hive called Noturol Inclinations all the Motions, which 
the Soul has common with pure Litelligences, together with fome in which the Body luth a great 
Slurc, but of which it is only the indirefl Caufe and End, and I have explained them in the fore- 
going Book.-- Here I underftand by Vafyns^ All the Motions whuh naturally affell the Saul, 

on occafwn of the extraordinary Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits. And lb Hull thele fenfi- 
ble Commotions be the Subjea of this Book; 

Though the Paffions be infeparable from the Indimitions, and Men be only fufceptible of a fcii 
fible Love and Hatred, liccaufe they are capable of a Spiritual Love and Hatred-, however it was 
thought fit to treat of them feparately, in order to prevent Confufion. For if it be confidered, 

Tliat the Paffions are far ilronger and livelyer than the Natural Inclinatioas i tliat they have ibi the 
moll part other Objeds, and are always produced by different Caulcs : it will be granted, That 
we do not diltin^i'lh, without Hcnlirn, things that are infeparable in their own Riiure. 

Men are capable of Senfations and Imaginations only becaufe they arc capable of pure Intcllcdi- 
ons, the Senfes and Imagination being infeparable fiom the Miixl 5 and yet noire finds fault with 
thofe that dilfmdly treat of thole Faculties of the Soul, which are naturally inllparable. 

Lall of all, the Senfes arid Imagination differ not more from the pure Underftanding, than the 
PalTions from the Inclinations. And therefore as the three firll Faculties ufc to ^ diltinguillied, fb 
ought ^Ib the two lull; that we may the better diltinguifh what the Soul receives from its Au- 
thor, with Relation to its Body, from that which it alfo has from him, but without that Kelatiou. 

The only Inconveniency that may grow out of the diffindion of two things lb aiiurally united, 
is the ncteifit)' of repeating feme things that had liccn faid before, as is lAiial in the like occj(i<ins. 

M.in is one, though he be Compounded of levcral parts, and the union of thole parts is lb 
iiUinute, that one of thcni cannot be attelVed without a Commotion of the whole. All his 
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Faculties are linked together, and fo fubordinated, that it is impoflible to explain fomeof them 
without touching upon the others. So that when we labour to find out a Method to prevent Con! 
fufion, we neceiTariljr fall into Repetitions : but ’tis better to repeat^ than not to be Methodical 
k-caufe we ought above all to be plain and intelligible j and therefore whatever we can doe in 
this occafion, is to repeat, if poflible, without wearying the Reader. 

The Paifions of the Soul are Impreflions of the Author of Nature, which iidine us to love 
our Bo<k, and whatever is ufeful lor its prefervation : As the natural Inclinations are Imprelfioiy 
of the fame Author, that principally move us to love him as the Sovereim Good. 

The natural or occafional Caufe of thefe Impreflions is the Motion of the Animal Spirits, whicli 
difpcrlc through the Body, to produce and mainain in it a difpofition fuitable to the ObjcQ per! 
cciv’d, that the Mind and Body may in that conjunftufe mutually help each other; For ’tis the 
Iiillitution of God that our Wilhngs be attended with fuch Motions of oiir B^^ as are fit to put 
tlicm in execution s and th.it the Motions of our Body which Machinally rilr m us, at the 
ctpiion of fome Objeft, be follow’d with a Paflion of the Soul, that ittcUnes us to will what Teems 
at that time profitable to the Body, k is the continual Impr^ion of the Will of God upon us, 
that keeps ijs folkiftly united to a portion of matter v for if that ImprefTion of his Will Ihould 
ceafe but a moment, we Ihould inlfantly be rid of the Dependency upon our Body, and all the 
( Changes it undergoes. 

For I cannot undcrlland what fome people imagine, that there is a neceflary Conpeflioh betwixt 
the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, ana the Commotions of the Soul. Some fmall Par- 
ticles of Choler violently move in the Brain, mull tlierefore the Soul be agitated with Ibmc PalTi- 
on, and mull that Paflion be Anger rather than Love ? What Rebtion can there' be coheeived 
twixt the Idea of an Enemy’s Imperfections, the Paflion of Contempt or Hatrei and the Corpo- 
real Motion of fome Particles of the Blood, that beat againit Ibme parts of the Brain ? HOw they 
can imagine that the one depend upon the other, and that the Union or Connexion of two things 
lb diltant, and fo incompatible, as the Mind and Matter, can be caulwi and preferved any other- 
wife, than by the continual and Almighty Will of the Author of Nature, is to me unconceivable. 

Thole that fuopole that Bodies nt“ceirarily and by themfelves communicate their Motion to each 
other, in the inlunt of their concourfe, malcc but a probable fuppofition > neither is their preju- 
dice altogether groundlefs, fince Bodies leem to have an Effenml Relation to Bodies. But the 
Mind and Body arc two forts of Beings fo oppofite, that thofe who think that the Commotions 
of the Soul neceflarily follow upon the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, do it without 
the leafl: probability. For nothing but our own Confeioulhefs of the Union of thofe two Beii^ 
and the Ignorance of the Continual Citations of God upon his Creatures, can make us imagine 
another Caufe of the Union of our Soul and Body, than the Will of God. 

It is Imrd to determine, whether that Union or Connection of the thoughts of the Mind of 
Man, with the Motions of his Body, is a punilhment of Sin, or a Gift of Nature. And fome 
perlbiis believe it a ralh and imprudent Attempt to chufe one of thele Opinions rather than the 
other. It is well known^ that Man before his Sin was not a Slave, but ablblute Mafter of his 
Paflions, and that he could, merely by his Will, Hop at his pleafure, the Agitation of the Blood 
that caufed thc-m. But we can hardly perfuade our fdves that the Body did not importune the 
Soul of the firft Man to find out fuch things as were fit for the prefervation of his Life : We 
can fcarce Ixilieve but Adam before his Sin found Fruits plealant to the light and grateful to the 
Talle, if we rightly conlider the words of the Holv Scripture j not fhall we come to think that the 
Oetonomy of the aenfes and Paflions, which is lo wonderfully contrived and adapted to the pre- 
Icrvation of the Body, is a Corruption of Nature, inftead of its Original Inftitution. 

Doubtlcis Nature is at this prefent corrupted : the Body ads too violently upon the Mind: 
and whereas it ought only to make an humble Reprefentation of its wants to the Soul, it domi- 
neers over her, takes her off from God, to whom fhe ought to be infeparably united, and cond- 
nually applies hrt to the fcarch of fuch fenlible things as tend to its prefervation. She is grown 
as it were material and tereftrtal ever fince Jier Fall ; me Eflential Relation and Union that (he had 
with God being broken, tliatis to lay, God being withdrawn' kom her, as much as he could be 
without her dellruCtion and annihilation. A thoufand dilwders have attended the abfence'or de- 
parture of him that preferv’d her in Order v and without makii^ a longer Enumeration of our Mi 
fcrles, I freely confUs that Man fince his Fall is corrapted in all his parts. 

That Fall however has not quite deftrojed the Work of God j for we can ftill difoover in Man, 
whit God at firft put in him j and his immutable Will, that conftitutes the Nature of every 
thing, was not chareed by the Inconftan^ and Ficklenefs of the Will of Adam. Whatever Goi 
has once will’d he ftiU wills, and beaule his Will is cfficatious, brings it to pafs. The Sin of 
Man was indeed the Occafion of that Divine Wift, that makes the Kfoenlation of Grace, but 
Grace is not contrary to Nature j neither "slo they ddhoy each other i fince God is not oppolM 
10 himfelf, ftat he never repents, and that his Wiliiom being without Limits; his Works wiU 
be without End. 

And tlrereforc the WilPof God, that conftitutes the DiQiMlation of Grace, is fup etaild ed to 
that which makes the Oeconomy of Nature, in order to repair and not to change it. iSne are 
tlien in God but tliell* two general Wills, and the Laws by which he governs the World dqpend 
on one or other of tliem It will plainly, appear, ly what follows, that tb^ Paflions are very well 
order’d, it confidcred only in relcrcncc to the Prefert'ation of the Body, though thgr deceive us 
in fome very rare and particular Occafions, which the univerfal Gufe rfid not mink fit to remedy. 

Thence 
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ITisnce I coftclude, That the Puflfions belong to the Order of Nature, fince they cannot be tanked 
under the waer ot Grace. 

Tis that feeing the Sin of the' Jirjf mn has deprived us of the Help of an alwavs- 
p:cl -nt God, and always ready to defeM us -, It may be laid, That Sin is the Otufe of our ix- 
ttd.ye adhchon to enlible things, becaufe Sin has eftranged us from God, by whom alone we 
can lx; nd of our Slavery. ? ^ 

But without infilling longer u^n the Enquiry after the firft Crufe of the Paffions let us ex- 
amine their Extent, their particular Nature, their End, their life, their Dafefti, and whatever 
ihcy comprehend. ^ 


^ C H A P. II. 

Of the Vnion of the Mind with fenftble things ., or of the Force and Extent 
of the Pajpons in general. 


I 


K all thofe who read this Work would be at the pains to reflefl upon what they feel within 
thcmlelveSi it would not be neceflary to Infill upon our Dependeilfcy upon all fenfihle Ob- 
j-.-cls. I can fay upon this Head but what every one knows as well as I do, if he will but think 
on it j and was therefore veiy much inclined to pafs it over. But Experience having taught me 
That Men often forget themfelVes lb frr, as not to think or be aware of what they feel, nor to en- 
cjuiie into the Reafon of what pafles in their own Mind^ I thought it fit to propofe fome Confi- 
dcrations that may help them to reH^ upon it. And even I hope. That thofe who know fuch 
tilings will not think their Reading ill bellowed: for though we do not care to hear limply re- 
hurlld what we very well know, yet we ufe to be afl^ed wltli Pleafure at the hearing of what 
ivc know and feel together. 

The moll honourable Se£l of Philofbphers, of whole Opinions many Pretenders boall Hill now 
a-Jays, will perfuade us. That it is in otir power to be happy; The $tokkt *con- 
liiuially fay. We ought only to depend upon our felvcsj we ought not to be vexrf 
tor the Lois of Dignities, hlbtes, Friends, Relations » we ought to be always aim 
without the leail Dillurbance whatever happens*, Banilhment, Injuries, Affronts, 


and 


^ Tunc bidtm ejfe u 
jkdica cum tIH ex te laif 
ftm ornie cum 

h hh qkdt homines eripU 
optMy ckftoditmt^ ni- 
hil invenerh^ pen dice qnod 
malis^ fed quod xdh. Sen.* 
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Difeafes, and even Death are no Evils, and ought not to be ftar^ and a thouland 
Paradoxes of that Nature, which we are apt enough to Wicvcv b^ b^ufe of 
our Pride, that makes us affeft IndependenCT, as that bcaufe Ralbn teaches us 
that moll part of the Evils, which rally afflift us, would not be able to dillurb us, 
if all things remained in good Order. 

But God has given us a Body, and by that Body utfited us to all lenfible things: Sin has fub* 
jefted us to our Body, and by our Bo^ made us dependent upon all lenfible things. It is tJic Or- 
der of Nature, it is the Will of the Cratour, that all the Beings that he has made Ihould hang 
together: And therefore being united to all things, and the Sin of the fir^ Man having made us 
df pendent on all Beings, to wliich God had only united us: there is now none but he is at once 
united and fubjeSled to his Body, and by his Body to his Relations, Friendf, City, Prince, Coun- 
try, Cloaths, Houfe, Ellate, Horfe, Dog, to all the F.arth, to the Sun, the Stars, and the Havens. 

It’s then ridiculous to tell Men, that it is in their power to be happy, wife, and free: It is to 
iccr them, ferioufly to advife them they ought not to be afflifted for the Loft of their Friends or 
hftates. For as it were abfurd to exhort Men not to feel Pain when they are baten, or not to be 
icnlible of Plafure when they at with an Appetite j fo the Stoicks ate either unrafonable, or 
not in goo^ arncll, when th^ cry, That we ought not to be foriy for the Dath of our Fatner, 
ihe Lois of our Goods, our Banilhment, Imprifonment, and the like*, nor to be glad of the hap- 

B Succefs of our Affairs: fince we arc united to our Country, Goods, Friends, ae. by a Natural 
nion, which at prefent has no dependence on our Will. I grant that Rafon taches us, we 
are to undergo Banilhment without Sorrow : but the lame Rafon likewife taches us we ought 
to endu’e the cutting off our Arm without Pain j becaufe the Soul is fuperiour to the EMy, and 
that, according to the light of Rafon, her happinefs or mifery ought not to depend upon it : 
l)ut ’tis ridiculous to argue againll Experience, which in this ocafion will convince us that things 
are not fo, as our Realon intimates tlwy ought to be. 

The Philofophy of the Chrillians is quite different from that-, they deny not but Pain Is an 
Evil, and that it is hard to be feparated from thofe things to wliich Nature has united us, or to 
rid our Iclves from the Slavery Sin has reduc’d us to. They agree that it is a Diforder that the 
Soul Hull depend upon h^ 3 ^X’ withall that Inc depends upon even fo 

much that Ihe cannot free h« felt from that Subjeflion but by the Grace of our Lord^ fee. ftith 


Rom. 7* 



The Son of God, his Apoftles and all his true Difciples command us above all to be ntienr, be* 
caule they know that MiDry mull be the Expeflaticn and Portion of the Righteous. In Ihort, true 
f hrillians or true Pliilolbphtis, fay nothing out what is agreeable to fcind Reafon and Experience j 
wheras all Natuie cominually impugns the proud Opinion and prefumprion of the StoickT. 

The 
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. The Chnftians know that to free thcmfelves in fome manner from the Sulje£licin they are under 
they muff endeavour to deprive thcmfelves of all thofe things that they cannot enjoy without Pie/ 
lure, nor want without Pain^ it being the only means to prefer; e that Peace and Liberty of Mii^i 
which they owe to their Deliverer’s Beneficence. On the contrary the Stoicks^ following the talf’ 
Notions of their Chimerial Philophy, imagine that they are wile and happy, and that they need 
but think upon \'ertuc and Independency, to become Vertuous and Inde^naent. Sound Realon 
and Kxperience affure us, that the belt way not to feel the linart of ttingii^ is to fhun the Nettle- 
but the Sioich lay, “ Bring me never fo much, I fliall by the ftrength of my Mind, and tlie help 
“ of my Philofophy, raife my fclf fo high above my Body, that all your pricking -Ihall not retch 
“ me. 1 can dcinonllratc that my Happinefs depends not upon it, and that Pain is nor an Evil, 
and you Ihall fee by the C’olour of niy Face, and by the whole deportment of my Body, 
my Philolophy has made me invulnerable. , ’ 

I'hcir Pride bears up their Courage, however it hinders not but that they fhould fuffetPaip 
I ivitli Vesjtion, and be rctilly niiferable •, lb that their Union with their Body is not deftroyed nor 
their Pain vanilhed •, but all this proceeds from their Union with other Men, Ifrengthened by the 
deliie of their Klleem, which in fome manner withftands the Union of their Soul with their Bo- 
dy. The Icnlible view of the Spectators, to whom they ate united, flops the Courle of the Ani- 
mal Spiiits that (liould follow upon the pain, and blots out the Imprellion they would make up- 
on tlieir Face •, for was there no body to look on them, that Phantafm of Conftancy and Liberty 
of Mind would prefcntly vanilh : So that the S/wc-Cx do only in fome degree withftand the Union 
of thcii Soul to tlieir Body, by making thcmfelves greater Slaves to other Men, to whom thev 
are united by a drift of Glory. And ’ns therefore an undoubted truth, that all Men are united 
to all lenliMc things, both by Nature and their Concupilcence ^ which may fufiiciently be known 
by Experience, and of which all the AUions of Mankind arc fenfible demonflrations, though Kci- 
luii feems to oppole it. 

I'hougli this Union be common to all N|en, ’tis not however of an equal Extent and Strength 
in all \ tor as it proceeds froin the Knowledge of the Mind ^ fo it may be faid that we are not 
atliially united to unknown DhjeCls. A Clown in his Cottage does not concern himfelf with tlie 
( ilory of his Prince and Country, but only with the honour of his own and the Neighbouring 
Villages -, liec-uife his Knowledge docs not extend farther. 

Tlie llnicn with luch ObjeCfs as wc Itave feen, is flronger than the Union to thole we have 
only imag.n’d, or heard relation of-, becaufe by Senfation wc are more ftriUly united to lenfiHe 
things, as leaving deeper IinprelTions in our Brain, and moving the animal Spirits in a more vio- 
lent nunner, than When they are only imagin’d. 

Neither is that Union lb ttrong in thole that continually oppofe it, that they may adhere to 
the (loods of the Mind, as it is in thofe who fuffer thcmfelves to be carried away and inllav’dby 
their P.ufioiis, fiuceConcupifccnceincreafes and flrengthens that Union. 

Lalt ot all, the levcral Employments and States of this Life, together with the various difpoll- 
tioiis of divers Perlbns, caufc a cohfidcrabic diflercnce in that fenfible Union which Men have with 
Eartlily Goods: Great Lords have greater Dependencies than other Men. and their Chains, asl 
may call them, ate longer. The General of an Army depends on all his Souldiers, bccaule all 
Ills Souldiers reverence him. This Slavery is often the Qufe of his Valour ; and the delire ol 
lieing efleein’d by thole that are Witnefles of his AUions, often drives him to Sacrifice to it more 
Icnlible and rational defires. The fame may be faid of all Superiours, and thofe that make a great 
figure in the World, Vanity being many times the Spur of their Vertue, becaufc the love of Glo- 
ry is ordinarily Itronger than the love ot Truth. 1 fpeak here of the love of Glory, not as a fimple 
Inclination but a Paition, fince that love may become fenfible, and is often attended with veiy 
lively and ; iolent t.'omnwtions of the Animal Spirits. 

Again ilic diflerent Ages and Sacs are primary Caufes of the difference of Palfions. Children 
love not the lame thinp as adult and old Men, or at Icafl love them not with that ’Force mi 
t 'onflancy. Women depend only on their Family and ‘Neighliourhood -, but the dependencies 
ot Men extend to their whole Country, becaufe 'tis their part to defend it-, and that they are 
miglittly liken up witli thofe great Offices, Honours and Commands, that the State may bellow 
upon them. 

There is fucli a variety in the Employments and Engagements of Men, that it is impofliblc to 
explain them all. The dirpofuion of Mind in a Married Man is altogether different from that of 
a lingle Perfon j for the former is in a manner wholly taken up with the care of his Family. A 
Fiy.ir has a Soul of another make, and depends upon fewer things than the Men of the v(WJ. 
and ev en tiun Secular Ecclefiaflicks, but he is flronger faltned to thofe few things. One mav 
argue in the fame manner concerning the different States of Men in general, but tiie little fcnli- 
ble cngageiipnts cannot be explain’d, becaufe they differ almoft in every private Perfon - it of- 
ten hapinnf that. men have particular Engagements altogether oppofite to thofe that they ought 
to have in reterence to (^leir condition. But though the different Genius and Inclimtioiis of 
Men, Women, Old Men Young Men, Rich, Poor. Learned, and Ignorant, in fhort qiaU the 
dtrter.nt Sexes, Ages and Conditions, might be fully treated of in general ; yet the^re too 
well known by thole that are converfant with the World, and of all the thinking part of Man- 
kind, to incrcafc with them the Bulk of this Bookj cfpecially, feeing that our £y« may afford 
us a very plcalaiit and lolij Iiiltruilion of all fuch matters. But if any chufe to read them in 
i.iie.k, Kiclur than to le.irn them hy his own rcfie^lion on wliat he fees, I refer him to tlie Iccond 
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Poojt of the lUotorlcks of'.AriJf^le^^ which I rake to i« the Malfk-Piece of ilui PMlolonhcn 
liccaiift he lays there few things, in which he can be milbketti tlut he leKtonlTuitur* p> 
prove what he alTerts. ; 

It is thcrefbre'evidentthat the'feoGble Union of the Mini of Men, w ith whatever lias.any Re- 
1 latioft to the prefen'arion of their Life, or of the Society of which they are Members, difters in 
different PerloriSi reaching farther in thole that have more KnowlS^^ that arc in a higher Stit-- 
lioi), arid are indued with a huger Fancy •, whereas that Union is llriaer and ftronger in thole that 
! are more lenfihlc, that have a livelyer unagination, and- have more blindly given up themlelves to 
I the violence of their PalTions. . ' . r 

I Such Confiderations upon thealmoft infinite Bands that fatten Men to fenfible Obje{V>\ .are ot 
I an extraprdinarv Ufci and the Iwft way to becomom great proficient in this fort of Learning, is 

I the ttudy and obferv'ation of our felvesv fince from the Inclinations and Paflions, of which we aiw 

toiilcious in out felv'cs, we an be fully alfut’d of «// the inclinations of other Men, and can make 
a good guefs at i great part of the Paflions they arc fubjeff to : to. which adding the Iiilbrmatioji 
wc can get of their particular Exgagements, and of the different Judgments that follow from eve- 
ry different Paflion, of which we lhall fjaeak hereafter-, it may perhaps not prove fo hud a Task 
to guefs moft part of their AUions, as it is for an Aftronofner to foretell an hclinfc. For though 
Men l)C free, yet it leldom happens that they make ufe of their Liberty, in oppofition to their na- 
I rural Inclinations and violent Paflions. 

Before the Clole of this Qiapter I mutt oblerve, tliat ir is one of the Laws of the Union of the’ 
Soul aria Body,* that all the Inclinations of thtrSoul, even thole ihc has for Goods, that have no 
i relation to the Body, fhould be attended with Commotions of the Animal Spirits, that, render 
rhofe Inclinations fenfible 5 beaufe Man being not a pure Spirit, it is impoflible lie fliould have 
any Inclination altogether pure, and without mixture of any Palfion whatfoevcL So that ilie love 
ot Truth, Juftice,Vcrtue, of God himfeif is always attciWed by feme Motion of the Animal Spi- 
rits that render that love lenlible, though we be not aware of their fcnfibility, being .then taken 
up with livelyer Senfations. Jutt as the Knowledge;, of Spiritual things is always accompanied 
with traces on the Brain, which indeed make that iCnowlwge more lively, but commonly more 
confufed : ’Tis true we are frequently inapprehenfive of the Imagining Faculty’s mining in any 
manner with the Conception of an aburaUed Truth. The Reafon of it is, that thofe Truths are 
not reprefented by Imagc-s or traces of Nature’s Inftirution, and that all the traces that raile luch 
Ideas, have no Rchrtion with them, but fuch as proceeds from Chance, or the Free-will of Men. 
For Inttance, Arithmeticians and Algebraitts, who apply themlelves to very abftraUed, Obje6b, 
make however a very great ule of their Imagination, in order to fix tlje view of their Mind upon 
theft Spiritual Ideas. The Cyphers, the Letters of the Alphabet, and the 6ther Figures which 
they fee or imagine, are always Join’d to thoft Ideas, though the traces that ate wrought by thele 
CharaUers have no proper Relation to thoft abftraUed ObjeUs, and fo can neither change nor ob- 
feure them : Whence follows, that by a proper Ufe and Appliation of theft Cyphers and Lertcis, 
thCT come to difeover Inch remote and difficult Truths, as could not be found out otherwift. 

Since therefore the Ideas of fuch things as arecaily perceivable by the pure Underltanding, can 
hoconnefted with the traces of the Brain, and that the fight of ObjeUs that are beloved, hated or 
fear’d by a Natural Inclination, an be attended with the Motion of the Animal Spirits 4 it plain- 
ly appears, that the thoughts of Eternity, the fear of Hell, the hope of an Eternal Happinels, 
though they bepbjeUs never fo inftnfible, an however raift in us very violent Paflions. 

And therefore we an fay that we are united in a fenfible nunner, not only to fuch things as 
relate to the ptefervation of our Life, but alfo to Spiritual things, with whfeh the Mind is im- 
mediately, and it felf united. And even it often happens, that Faith, Charity, and Self-Love, 
make that Union «iith Spiritual things ftroi^er, than that by which we are join’d to all fenfible 
ObjeUs. The Soul of the true Marwrs is more united to God, tlun-to their Body j and thole 
that fuffet Dath for ailerting a felft Religion, which they believe to be true, give us fufficiently 
to know, tliat the fear of Hell has more power upon them than the fear of I^th. There is for. 
the moft part lb much heat and obttinacy on both fides;, in the Wars of Religion, and the defence 
of Superifttions, that it cannot be doubted but Ibme Paflion has a hand in it^ and even a Paflion 
& l^ii|er and ftedfafter than others, becauft it i»kept up by an Appearance of Reafon, both in 
fuch as are deceiv^ and in thoft that follow the Tnith. ■' 

We are then unit^ by out Paflions to whatever feems to be the Good ot the Evil of the Mind, 
as well as to that which we take K» die GoM or Evil of the Body. Whatever an be known ?o 
Iiave any relation to us anaffed us, and of ail the things we know, there is not one but it hu, 
fome reference or other tb us. We foinewhdt concern’d even for the moft abftrafled Truths, 
when we know thdnV beaufe there u at leaft that Relation of Knowledge betwixt thehi and 
out Mind, and that in Ibme manner 1^ lobklm them as our Property, by virtue of that Know- 
ledge. We feel our ftlves astounded when thiw are impugned^ and if webewoai|d^ thenfurc- 
ly we are afieUed and difturb’d.. So that tbl nibns have fuch a vaft andxortiplhenfive Do- 
minion, diat it is impoflible to cOi^t^ ^ Ihing in reference to whji^i it may be laid, tliat Men 
are’ dlnipt from their Et^ire., ^t’a now fee vrhat is their Natufe, and endeavour to difto- 
I’try^teixr comp^^i , 
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C M A IP. III. 

A particular Explanation of all the Changes^ happening either to the Body oi 
Soul in c’vcry P a jjton. 

S Kven things may be tlillinguifhed in each of our Paflions, favc Admiration only, wliich is w 
(beJ bui'an Imperfect Pallion. 

1‘hc liilt is the Judf'meiii the Mind makes^ran Objeed, or rather the confufed or diftinil Vic'A 
■ (i\ tilt Relation tlijr Ohjeit has to us. ' ^ 

T ill, leconrl is a. New Deieimination oFilic Motion of the Will towards that Objert, pit>\id..*l 
ir hp or Jpc/i/ to be a Ck'oJ. Betbie that View, the Natural Motion of the Soul was either 
undeteirniri’d, that is to lay, fhc was carricxl towards (iocxl in general, or it otherwife deten 
mined by the knowledge oi Ibme particular Object. But in the very inflant of the y;7//;./'s pci- 
eeiving that Relation of the new Objcfl to it Ir/J^ that general Morion ot die Will is iorthwitii 
deieimiiul, conformably to the peitepiion of the Mind. The Soul advances near that Objed b\ 
Ir.r Love, that file may relilh it, and dileocer her good in it, through a fenlible deleelation uhicb 
the Author of Nature affords her, as a Natural Reward of her Inclination to Good. She jud|.;cl 
that that Ol'jecl: was a Good by an abifraeled and unpaiheiick Keafai, but (he perliRs iiiMie pa- 
fualion (jf it, rlirough the Kificacy of Senl'ition*, and the livelyei that Senfation is, the llrongsrh 
her adhefioti to the (iood that fceins to be the Caule oi ir. 

But il that particular Ob)c£l l>c confidered as Evil, or able t<j deprive us oi feme Good, thcij 
happens no New Determination in the Motion of the VVill^ but only the Motion towards the 
(uHhl, oppos'd to that fcemingly ci;// ObjcQ, is augmented: ryhich augmentation is greater or Icf 
let, as the Ea il I'eems to l)c moie or lei's Ibrmidabfe to us. For indeed we hate only becaule uc 
and the Evil that is without us is judg d no farther Evil, than with reference to tlieGood ol 
which it (leptives us: So that Evil being conlkLTd as a privation ol Gotad, to Hy from Evil is tu 
lly the piivation ol (iood, which is the lame thing as to tend towards Good •, and therefore ilia: 
happens no new deierniination of the Natural Motion of the Will, at the prcTciice of an unud- 
coine(Jbjecf •, but only a Senlation, paiiil'ul, diftalteful or imbicter’d, which the Author of Nature 
' /.('/ »<• inflicts on the Soul, as a pain naturally confequent to her being depriv'd of Gocxl. ^ Reafon aluiv: 
•’''s had not been fiithcieiit to carry her to it, wherefore this painful and vexing Senfation is fiiper- 

n Tti^t quicken her. Thence I conclude, that in any Faflion wlratlOLver, all the Motions of the 

p,uv!tiitNi- towards Good, are the Motions of Love. But as we are affetted with divei’s Senfatiens, ac- 
/) coixliiig to the various ( ircumltances that attend the View of Good, and the Motion of the Soul 

he- towards lb wc come to confound our Senlations with the Gommotions of the Soul, and to 
maiiy difterent Motions in the Pallions, as there nic different Senfitions. 

eli’nhi’)i\ Aihm mighty nhcncvo be pleafed^ flop the Motion of the Anirml Sftrits that ptodnee Fain: Sot hat ^ if he ever felt pawy 'tna: 
Iciji, (' hi i '^dented to fee! tt ^ oi tathet he nevei felt an)y hceaufe he never had'a mind to Jecl it. 

Upon ihis head it muft k' obferved that Pain b a true and real Evil, and no more the Privation 
(d'Plcaliiro, than PleaCure the Privation of Pain ; tot there is a great diftlrence l^twixt nor teel- 
ing or being depriv’d ot luch a Senfation of Pleafure, and the aiduat enduring of Pain; So that 
twry Evil is not prccifely fo, kcaule it deprives us of Good, but only that Evil, as I have ex- 
plain'd, that is without ns, or is not a Modification of our Soul. Neverthelelk as by Goods and 
I \ils wc coniinonly unJcrliand things good or evil, qnd not the Senfations of rleafure and Pain, 
rvliitli are rather the natural Tokens hy which the Soul diftinguilhes Good from Evil-, it may be 
laid methinks without Equivocation, that Evil is nothing but the privation of Good, aqd that the 
n itiiral motion ol the Soul, that removes us from Evil, is the lame with that which carries us to 
good -, for in brief, all natural Motion being an Imprefl'ion of the Author ot Nature, whofe afling 
ceiiteis in hiinlcU: and who can incline us only towards himfelf ; The true Motion of the Sou! 
is always elleiitially tire Love of Goal, and but accidentally an Averlion Irom Evil. 

I grant that Pain may be confidcT’d as an Evil, and in that lenie the Motion of the Paflion?. 
which is llir’d up by it, is not real, lince we never will Pain-, and though we politivcly will the 
ahlenceof Pain, yet tisonly becaule wc politivcly will the Prefen'ation orPerlcaionof ourBeing- 
The third thing to k- oliilrv'd in every Palfion is the Senlation that attends them ; the Senlation 
of fore. Hatred, Delire, Joy, Sorrow, which are all different in the difterent PalTions. 

The ioiirth rhing is a new DetGmination of the courfe of the Animal Spirits and Blood to tl’.e 
outward and iiTward parts of the Body. Betbre the View of the Objeft of the Paflion, the vital 
Spirits ueredifpers’d throughout the whofe Body, lor thepreletvation of all its parts in gencraU 
blit ar the appearance of that hew Objett, all this Order ana Oeconomy is difturb’d, and molt part 
et the Spirits aie thrown into the Mufcles of the Arms, Legs, Face, and other exteriour parts ot 
the Body, to put them in a Jifpoiition fuitable to the ruling Paflion, and to give it fuch a gellurc 
and motion, as are i.ceellary for the obtaining or avoiding the imminent Gow or Evil; But it iti> 
own foitcs aic infiillicicnt lor its occafions, thelc lame Spirits are diftributed in fuch a manner as 
make it machinally utter cei tain words and cries-, and which dift'ufe over the Face and therell ot 
the Baly, lucli an alx and tompoiiment, as is capable of afluating others with the iarne Paflit;!’ 
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- . . , . •'’’’d Bcafts havin;^ a mutual (.uliclu-ii h/ ti.c irs 

wr.cii aiy oncot them is in a violent Commotion, it nadlatily attecU the Sp.cljf..!. nid liei- 
lus, and naturally makcyjpun tlitir Imagiiutioi! Cuch an ImprcHion as iioiil.les th.e 
tlxni to prclcne It. ^ 
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As to the aft ol,’ the Animal Spirits, they violently defeeiid into the Heart, I nn-;, 1 ivei 

1 ^ '•'^^"lird'ntions, and to halteii thi/le iiarts to lend 

a luilieieiit and timely fiipply ol Spirits, iieetllaiy to paleite the IJodv in that evtiaordiiiaiv ( cr- 
teaion. 

The fihh thing is a lenfibic ( omniotion of the Soul, who lee Is hei tlH’ aritatal hv an ui'ev 

lenhhle Commotion ol' the Soul ahvav. attends that Motion 
ol the Spirits, that the Soul may participate of all that aftetTs the Bodv- even is the Mon 
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Spirits IS railed in the H.\ly, when the Soul is carried toward any Oineel. i o, the lf\h’ and 

s, all being mutually united, their Motions ate reciprocal. 

i'he lixih thing die feyeral Senfitieuis of Hatred, Joy, Defire, S. now, thii iiepi 'in- 
n.l, not by the Intclleaual view of Cood or Fail, as thole that hate Iveii ahead) met' /'d 
but hy the various concullions that arccaiifed in the Brain by the Animal Spifiis. 

Theleyenth thing is a certain Scnlation of Joy, or rather internal Safi.vlaaion, which detains 
jlic S'Hil 111 her niirion, and aliLiicshcr that (he is in the fiiicll Sliil Hie can he, in lelcrenu- lo 
tile- Ohjea Ihe coiiliders. This internal filisficHion attends all the Talhoiw whailiieter, whethci 
they proeted liom the fight ol an Kvil, or iteim the fight of a (lood. Sorrow .is wdl as 1> u . | hi , 

fitisfaclion makes .ill^ the Pallioiis plealanc, and iiuluees us to yield our ciud! iir, and gite up oui 
lelves to them; and 'tis that latisfielion which imift beotercoine bv the Deliglits of Cnee m l 
the Comforts ot Faith and Realhii. Fur as the |oy of the Mind is the tefult ofa teiriin or 
dent Knowledge thar wc are in the belt Hate that can he in relation to tlie Objeds iviceiv'd b. 
tile Uiideiftandiiig) lo the pltalantncls of the Palliuiis is a naiiiial conliciiience of that confuU d 
Sciifation we have ot lieing in the belt Hate we can be iiv reference to tbolh thing, we perceite 
by i i;ir Seiiles. Now ’tis by tire joy of the Mind, and the Comforts of Grace, ili.it liie tiilfe de 
light of the Taflions, which makes us Slates to Dnfible Goods, muff he vaiuniillied. 

All the forementioned things arc to be lound in all the Pallions, iinlels they he tailed liv low 
fiiled Seiifations, and that the Mind perceive nor the Good or F.vil liijiii wlieiice they piocced- 
tor then ’tis plain that they hate not the three firlt qualifications. It likewild appeals ih.it ali 
thele things are not tree, (nice they are in iis without oiir (ionfuii, and even againlt it fince the 
Sm ) lint that the Confem ol our Will is the only thing which is really in our power. However 
it will be fit to explain all ihde things more at l.irge, and to make tlieni more leiilible hy Ibme 
liHuncc’S. 


her iih fuppofc a Man tu whom an Aftroiu ha:s ken aQiially offer'd, or one whole Irnapiintion 
is either naturally (trong and lively, or over-heated by fomc Accident, as a Dileafe or j'Surfeit 
ot Sorrow and Melancholy. This Man in his (do(ct fancies that lucli a one, who perhaps does 
not think upon him, is willing and ready to wrong him. The (enfihlc View, or the Imagination 
ol the Oppolition ktwixt the Adioiis of his Enemy and his own deligns, will he the iiilt C’lule 
ot his Palhon. 

lhayhe Motion ot this Man’s Will may acquire (ome new dctei'minarion, it is not ablolnie 
ly necelTary that he Ihould leceive, or imagine he receives any Affront ^ ((>r 'tis iliilicient that his 
Mind only Ihould think on it, without his Body’s being concern'd in ir. However as this new 
determination would not be the determination ot a Paflion, hut only a nydt weak and languithing 
Inclination: ’Tis better to luppofe that Ibme great oppoliiion is actually made to this Man’s 
pefigns, or that he ftrongly iancies that it will be io-, than to make another Suppolition, wheie^ 
111 the Senles and Imagination are little or n^t at all concern’d. 

I^cond thing to k contider’d in this Man’s Palfion, is an increafe of the Motion of'hi> 
vVill towards that Good, o( which his real or pretended Enemy endcMvouns to depri\c liim : the 
Itrongcr the opp«jfition is, or appears, the more confiderahlc will be the increafe. He at firlt* 
hates his Adverfary, only bccaulc he loves that Good, and his Hatred apaiiilt him gro^s in pro- 
tv.rtion to his Love tor it ^ becaule the Motion of the Will in the Kdlion of Hatrc^l is at botioyi 
nothing elfe but a Motion ot Love*, that Motion ot the Soul towards Good not differing tiom 
that by which (he avoids its Privation, as has been already ol)lerv’d. 

The third thing is a Seniation fuitable to that Palfion^ in our Inlhnce ’tis a Scnlation of Ha- 
tred. Bnt though the Motion of Hatred be the lame witli that of Love, yet the Senfition of 
natrtd is altogether different from that of Love, as any one may experience in himfelf.' Motions 
ire Actions ot the Will, but Senfations are Modifications of the Mind. The Motions of the Will 
are natural Caufes of the Senlations of the Mind *, and thele Senfations ol liie Mind reciprocally 
encourage and keep up the Motions of the Will in their Determination. The Senfation of Hatred 
in the Man betoie us, the natural reliilt of the Motion of his Will, excited upon the view of 
Motion is afterwards maintained by the Scnlation it hath produced. 

Wliat we have jult now laid of this Man might happen to him, though he had not a Body, 
ffut bcc^ute he’s made up of two Subftances naturally united, the Motions of his Soul are com* 
munlcated to his Body, and thole of his Body to his Sou!*, fi) that the new Determination, or 
the increafc of^ the Motion of his Will, naturally cuules a new J^etermination in the Motion ot 
the Animal Soirits, which is always different in all tlie Pafiions, though the Motion of the Soul 
lldl abwft tlie fame. 
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The Spirits therefore are violently driven into the Arrhs, Legs and iracc, to difj^fe the Body in 
a manner adapted to the PalTion^ and tolhed ove;^^ the Face the Look or an injury PerlSh, wuh 
reference to all the (arcumllances of the Injury receiv d, and to the Qu^pity and Capacity botliot 
the Agent and Patient, That Expanfion of 'the Spirits is lb much the more ftrong, abundant anj 
quick, as the Good is greater, the Oppoficion more vdiement, and the Brain livelyer afttfted. 

* And thcrctofe it*tlic’Pctfon whereof wre fpeak only imagine himfclf injur’d, or if he rctcivi,' 
a teal hiit llifjht injury, that makes no confidcrable concuflion in the Brain, the Expanfion of th.- 
Aiiimal Spirits will prove weak and bngtti()iing, and perhaps infufficient to alter the natural arij 
oulin try Dilpofition of the Body. But if the Outrage !« exceeding grwt, or the Imagiaaiion ci:- 
Ibni’il, the Brain will be extraordinarily fiiaken, and the Spirits lb violently difpas’d, that in 4 
iiKimcnt tiioy will imprint on the Face and Body the Symptoms ot the ruling Paflion. It he lie 
Itmiig enoiigli to obtain the Vidory, his Countenance will be fierce and threatning. If weak anj 
iiiuhie to withiland the ovciwhtlming Evil, he will appear htinihlc and fuhmiflivc. His Moa,), 
and Tears natuially exciting in the SpecUtors, and even in his Enemy Motions ot Pity, he wiil 
ilijw tiom thence thole fuccours which he could not expeit from his own itrcngth. True it 
that if the Spirits and Fibres of the Brain, in the Speflators and Adverlary of that unhappy Wretth, 
be already agitated with ai violent Motion, contrary to that which breeds Compaflion in the Soul 
the benioatiings of the Diltrefs’d will but incrcafe their Fury ; and fo would his undoing be iiicvi- 
tjli’e, Ihould he always keep the fame Countenance and Al'peft. But Nature has provided tor it, 
fiv ar the light of the imminent lols of a great good, there are naturally produced on tlie Face 
fncli Iti jiige and furpiizing Charaaers of Rage and Delpair, as to dilarm the moft Barbarous Ene- 
mies, aiid'to make them is it were unmovable. That iHghtfull and unexpeaed fight of the Li- 
neaments of Death, drawn by the Hand of Nature upon the Face of an unfortunate Perfon, (lops 
in the very Fnemy, (Itieken therewith, the Motions of the Spirits and Blood, that carried him r, 
Revenge i and in that favourable moment of Audience, Nature printing again an humble fulimil- 
livc air upon the Face of the poor Wretch, that begins to entertain Ibme hopes, hraufe of the 
unmovablenels, and alteration of the Countenance, of his Enemy, the Animal Spirits of that K 
itemy receive a new determination, of which tliey were not capable a moment before; and tins 
Machinal Motion of Companion which he yields to, inclines the Soul to yield to the Plds (f 
("harity and Merev. ,.<? • 

Becaulc a Man taken up with a Paflion cannot, without a great plenty of Spirits, produce -i 
prderve in liis Brain an Image of his Mifery lively enough, nor a ConculTion jufficiently ihonii. 
to give his Body an extraordinary and conftrain'd Dilpofition: the correlponding Nerves wiiliiii 
the Body receive upon his fight of the Evil, the Concuflions and Agitations that arc ncccffary m 
infiile, into all the VclTels tliat communicate with the Heart, fit Humours, to the producing futli 
Spirits as the Paflion requires. For the Animal Spirits fpreading through the Nerves that go to 
the Liver, Spleen, Pa/rcrcas, and all the other Fz/i r/w, agitate and lhake them, and by their Agi- 
tation force out fu^h Humours as thofe parts keep in rclcive, for the Wants and Exigencies ot the 
Machine. 

But if thofe Humours always flowed in the fame manner into the Heart; it they received an 
equal Fermentation in different times, and the ^itits, tliat arc made of them, regularly afceml- 
ed into the Brain, we (hould not fee Inch hairy Changes in the Motions of the Paflions. For 
inllance, ihe fight of a Magiflrate would not ftop, of a luddcn, the extravagant Tranfports of an 
enraged Peribn, perfuing his Revenge; and 'his Face, all fiery with Blood and Spirits, would nor 
in an inlbnt turn pale and wan for tear of Punifhment.. 

So, to hinder thofe Humours that are mixed with the ^lood from entering the Heart conlbnt- 
ly in the fame manner, there are Nerves that furround all the Avenues thereof, which being com- 
prelfed or dilated by the Impreflion, that the fight of the Objeft, and the Ihength of the 
nation produce in the Spirits, (hut up ot open the way to thole Humours. And left the faid Hi:- 
.mours mould undergo the fame Agitation and Fermentation in the Heart in divers times; there 
are other Nerves that caufe the Beatings of it, which being not equally agitated in the differert 
Motions erf the Spirits, drive not tlic Blood with the fame force into the Arteries. Other Nents 
fpr«.id througlt the Lungs, diftribute the Air to the Heart, by conftringing or relaxing feveral 
Branches of the 'Dv< 7 .'t'a uled in Reljairarion, and order the Fermentation of the Blood proportio- 
iiably to the Circumllances of the predominant Paflion. 

Lift of all, to regulate with the grcatell Accuracy and Readinefs the Coutfe of the Spirits, 
there are Nerves furrounding the Arteries, as well thole that end in the Brain, as thofe that cat- 
ty the Blood into the other parts of the Body ; -lb that the Concuflion of the Brain, which accom- 
panic.s the uncxpeiled Siglit of fome Circumftance, for which ’tis convenient that the Motions 0* 
the Paflion Ihould be alter'd, fuddenly determines the Courfe of the Spirits to the Nerves thus 
furroundihg the Arteries; that by their Coiitraflion they may Ihut up the PalTage to the Blood 
that afeends into the Brain,’ and by their Dilatation lay it open to that which runs into all the 
otlier Parts of the Body. 

Wlien thefle Arteries that carry the Blood to the Brain are free and open -, and on the contrar)', 
thole that difperfc it through the reft of die Body are ftrongly bound up by th?fe Nerves, the 
Head muft all be full of Bltxtd, and the Face appear all fiery ; but fome Circumftfince altering the 
Commotion of the Brain, that cauled that Diljwfition ui the Nerves, the Arteries that were Itrait 
bound arc loofened, and on the contrary, the Arteries of the Brain ftrongly contraficd. Then is 
the Ilead emptied of Bloud, the Face covered uith Paleiiefs, and the Imall quantity of BUxw, 
. • - whicli 
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w hich ilFues from the Hcirt, and v\liich the Ncn'cs before mentioned admit into it, as ilic Fend 
I , keep in Life, defeends moft or all into the lower parts of the Bo.lyi the Bruin wants Anmiid 
hn ii iis, and all the rcil of the B<x1y is feizal with Weaknels and Trcmblinc;. 

‘ To explain and prove the Particularsof what we haw iwntioncd, it would be naellaiy to give 
.( g.'ier.il Knowledge of Vhyjkh, and a particular of the Humane B,\iy bur tliole tnu'St iLiKis 
jic Hill too iinperfcd to be treated of with as much Accuracy as I could Wilh: k-liJe^ iliur, 
ihoiild I proceed larther in this Matter, it would carry nic too tar from my Subjcil ^ and thcre- 
tore 1 onlv delign here to give a groft and general Idea ot the Pallions, and am fatisried, pro\ ided 
that this Idea be not falfe. 

Thole Concuflions of the Brain, and Motions of the Blood and Spirits, arc the Iburth thing to 
k found in every PalRon, and produce the lll'th, namely the lenlihle I'omniotions ot' the Soul. 

At the vety Inllant that tlie Animal Sprits are driven from the Brain into the rell of the Body, 
to produce fuch Motions as are fit to keep up the Paflion^ the Soul is carrieil towards the good 
perceived : and thi^ more or lets llrongly, according as the Spirits come down frum tire Brain 
with mote or Ids vehemence j tor ’tis that Conculhon of the llrain which agitates the Soul and 
tlie Animal Spirits. 

The Motion of the Soul towards Goal is lb much ftronger, as the View of Goal is more fenfihlc 
and jpp.ireiit •, and the Motion of the Spirits that proceed from the Brain, and How into the other 
pans of the Baly, is tlie more violent, as the Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain, lauled by the 
jnipreliion ol the Objetl or of the Imagination, is more Ibrcihlc; bccaule that Goncnlhon ot the 
Brii.u occalioniiig a more lenlihle .ind lively View of G<x*J, necellarily makes the Gommoiion of 
tlie Soul in iht Pallions to increale proportionably to the Motion of the Spirits. 

Thole Commotions of the Soul are not dift'ercnt.lrom thole that immediately follow the In- 
tellectual View of Good, which we have mentioned betbie ; only they are llronger and livelyer^ 
betaulc ot the Union of the Soul and Body, and the fenfibleiiel's of the View that pioduccs them. 

Thefixtii thing to be met with is the Senfition of thePalVion ^ the Seiilation ol Love, Hatred, 
Dciiie, Joy or Sorrow. This Senfition is not at all difterent from that wirich lias been Ipoken of*, 
only tis livelycr, liecaule the Body has a greater lharc in it : bur ’tis always attended with toiifu- 
feJ Seiilation ot Satistafiioii, that makes all the Palfioiis grateful ^ which is the bit thing to be * 
ioiiiid in cat'll of them, as has been already hinted. 

I'he (dule of this Lift Senfition is fuch i At the fight of the OhjeU of a Paflion, or of any new 
Circumilance, pan of the Animal Spirits.are driven from the Head to the outward Pans of tho 
Body, to put it in the Difpofition that the Paflion requires ; together with which Ibmc other 
Spirits make a violent delceiit into the Heart, Lungs, and other T'//<(vw, ’to draw from ihcnco 
the ncceffary Supplies, as has iKeti already fulficiently cxplaine'd. Now the Baly is ntver in 4 
coavc'iiiciit Stare, nut the Soul relilhes it with great Safistaflion ^ whereas it is never in a Statu 
ci-i.tr.iry to its Good and Prefervation, but that the endures it with pain. And theretbre when we 
tbr'Hv tlie Motions of our Paflions, and Hop not the Courfe of the Spirits, which the View of 
the 0;,ie‘l of the Paflion produces in the Body, tojtut in it the molt convenient State with rcla- 
tiuii to mat Objefl, the Soul by Nature’s Law is affeflexi with a Senfation of SarisfaUion and De*- 
lig.i.', l ucaule her Body is in the Diljxifition it retjuires ; wiicreas when, according to the Laws 
01 deal'on, the Soul Hops the (airrent of the Spirits, and withttands thole PaflTions, Ific fullers a 
Pu'ii proportionable to the Evil that may from thence arife to the Baly. 

for as the KcHcftion t'.iat the Soul makes upon her lelf is necellarily accompanied with the Joy 
or Sorrow of the Mind, and afterwards with the Joy or Sorrow of the Senles •, wlieii doing her 
Duty, and fubmiiting to the Orders of Gal, Ihc isconlcious that Ihe is in a due and convenient 
Hate-, or when having given her felf up to lier Paflions, fhe is afterwards affcUc-d with Remorll’, 
which teaches her that Ihc is in a corrupt Dilpolitioii: So the Courle of the Spirits raifed for the 
giXKl of the Body, is firft attcndexl with fcnliblc, aixl afterwards with Spiritual Joy or Sorrow, 
according as the Courfe of tlie Animal Spirits is retarde-d or promoted by the Will. 

There is however this notable difference iHitwixt the Intellectual Joy that attends tlie clear 
Knowledge of the good Eftate of the Soul, and the (enliblc Plealiire that accompanies the contii- 
ted Seiilation of the good difpofition of the Bot^ •, that the intellectual Joy is lolid and fubltaii- 
tial, without Rcmorle, and as immutable as its Original Caule, the Truth; whereas fenfible Joy 
is ahnoft ever tbllowecl with the Sorrow of the Mind, or the Kemotfeof the Confciencc, and is 
as reftlels and fickle, as the Paifion or Agitation of the Blood from whence it proceeds. To con- 
clude, the firft is for the moft part attendexl with an exceeding Joy of the Senfes when it is derived 
from the Knowledge of the great good that the Soul polfefles ; whereas the other is very rarely ac- 
companied with any great Joy of the Mind, though it proceeds from a Good, confiderablc tor the 
Body, but contrary to the Good or Perfeftion of the Soul. 

Tis neverthelds true. That without the Grace of our Lord, the latisfaflion the Soul relilhes 
when Ihe gives her fdf up to her Paflions is more grateful, than that which Ihe enjoys when Ihe 
follows the Rules of Reafon ; which liitislailion is the Source of all the Dilbrders that have at- 
tended the Original Sin, and would have made us all Slaves to our Paflions, had not the Son of 
God rid us from theif Tyranny, by tlie Dcletlatioii of his Grace. For what I liavc laid on behalf 
of the Joy of the Mind in oppolition -to the Joy of the Senfes, is only true amongft the Chriftians, 
and was altogether ftlle in the Mduths of Seneca^ Epicurut^ ami all the moft rational of the Hea- 
tJvnEhihfmers', becaulc the Yoke of ClrrJ} is only Juiect to thofe that belong to him, and his 
Burthen only when Ms Giacv helps us to fupport the Weight of it. 
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L L thofe general (Qualities and Efteflsof thePaflions, that we have hitherto treated of, 
not tree, they ate in us without our Leave, and nothing but the Ganfent of our U i!l is 
wholly in our Power. Tlic View o'- Apprehenfion of Good is naturally followed with a Motion 
of Love, a Senfation of Love, a <'oncuflion of the Brain, a Motion of the Spirits, a new Cioni 
motion of the Soul that encrcalls the firft Motion of Love, a new Senlatioii of the Soul, tlut 
likewilc augments the firlt Senfation of Love ^ and laftly, a Seniation of Satisfaftion which re 
tompenfes the Soul for the Bodies being in a convenient State. All this happens to the Soul and 
Body naturally and mechanally ^ that is, without her having any part in it, nothing but her Con 
fent being her own real Work. This ('onfent we muft regulate, prelerve, and keep free, in i'piti 
of all the Struggle and Attempts of the Paflions. We ought to fubmit our Liberty to none bin 
(loj, and to yield to nothing but to the Voice of the Author of Nature, to inward Evidence, and 
ronviclion, and to the fectet Reproaches of our Reafon. We ought never to confent, but when 
tve plainly lie, we (hould mike an ill life of our Liberty, in with holding our Confent. This i, 
the principal Rule to be oblerv’d tor the avoiding of Errour. 

God only makes us evidently perceive. That we ought to yield to what he requires of us ; to 
him alone therefore we ought to devote our Service.-^. There is no Evidence in the Allurem'enh 
and Carefl’es, in the Threats and Frightnings caufed in us ot the Paflions j they are only confu- 
fed and obteure Senfations, to which we mult never yield up our felves. We mult wait till jH 
thole tjlfe Glimples of the Paflions vanifh, till a purer Light illuminates us, till God Ipeaks in- 
wardly to us. VVe mult enter within our felves, and there feck him that never leaves us, that 
always enlightens us. He tpeaks low,but his Voice isdiltinflj hisLight is weak, but pure. Bia 
no, his Voice is as (trong as ’tis diftinft, and his Light, is as bright and a£tive as ’tis pure. But 
oiir Paflions continu.illy Keep us from home, aixl by their Noife and Darkncls, hinder us from 
being inltruHed by his Voice,and illuminated by his Light. He fpeaks even to thole that ask him 
no l^ieltions ^ and thofe, whom Paflions have carried fartheft from him, fail not ycr many timu 
to hear fome of his Words, but loud, threatning, aftonilhing Words, Jhurper than a nw-ei^d 
Smr.t^ piening into the inmoft Rccefles of the Saul, and difcerning the Thoughts and Deligns oi 
the Ueurt. For all things are open to his Eyes, and he cannot fee the unruly Aflions of Sinnetj, 
without lalhing them inwardly with fmarting Reproofs. We muft then re-enter into our felves] 
and approach near him ^ we muft intenogate him, liften to him, and obey him^ for by always 
liftning to him, we fhall never be deceived •, and always obeyii^ him, we lhall never be fubje^- 
cd to the Inconlbncy of the Paflions, and the Mileries due to Sn. ^ 

. We muft not, like fome pretenders to Wit, whom the Violence of Paflion has reduced to the 
Condition of Beafts •, who, having a long time defpifed the Law of God, leem at laft to have 
retained no Knowledge of any other than that of their infamous Paflions : We muft nor, I fav, 
imagine, as do tlpfe Men of Flefliand Blood, that it is following God, and obeying the Voice 
of the Author of Nature, to give up our felves to the Motions of Paflions, and to comply 
with the Iccret Dehres of our Heart : This is the utmoft poflible Blindnefs ; 'tis, according to 
St. Pm/, the temporal Punilhment of Impiety and Idolatry, that is to lay, the Defert of the 
nioft enormous Crime's. And herein indeed the greatnefs of this terrible Punilhment confifts that 
inftcad of allaying the Anger of God, as do all the others in this World, it continually exafperates 
and encrealcs it, till that drc-adful Day tomes, wherein his juft Wrath fliil break out to the Con- 
fufi<vn of Sinnersi 

1'heir Argutngs however feem likely enough, as being agreeable to common Senfe, countenanc’d 
by the Paflions, and fuch, I am fure, as all the Philofophy of Zeno could never overthrow. We 
muft love Good, fay they •, Pleafure is the Sign which Nature has affix’d to it to make it known, 
and that Sign can never be fallacious, fince God has inftituted it to diftinguilh Good from Evil 
Wc muft avoid Evil, lay they again j Pain is the CharaHer which Nature has annex’d to it, and 
a Token m which we cannot be miflaken j fince it was inftituted by God for the diftinguilhing 
u Irom Good. We f«l Pleafure in complying with our Paflions, Trouble and Pain in oppoling 
them-, and therefore the Author ot Nature will have us to give up our felves to our Paflionkand 
FV'jc tjrrehft thdm, fmre the Plafure affl Pain wherewith he affeasus in thofe Cafes, arethe 
inlallflilo Lri tenon of his Will. And confequently, it is to follow God to comply with theDe- 
hreof ourHwrKv and » obey his Voice, to yield to the Inftinft of Nature, which moves 
us to tlie fitisly ing our Senfes and our Prions. This is their wav of Reafoning, whereby they 
conlirm themfelvesin their in umous Opinions i And thus thejt tliink to Ihun the lectet R^fs 
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tliCffl 10 a repiobate SA(c, h: gives them up to the Defires of their corrupt Heart ; to fha’iief':! 
paiiions, to Aftiors unvvotthy oF Men, as the Holy Scripture rpaks,'that ha\'ing fjt.'rc.i tlieai^ 
le'.vc. by their Debauches, they may to all Etcrnit)' be the fit S.KnJke of his Vengeance. 

Hut let us Iblve this Difficulty which they offer. The Seft of Zeno^ not kiiowing lu/.v to un- 
tie the Knot,'hascut it, by denying that Pleafurc is a Good, ’and Pain a.T Evil: But that’s too 
venturous a Stroke, and a Subterhige unbecoming Philofophers, and very unlikely, I am Hue, to 
toiuert thole who are convinc’d by Experience, That a great Pain is a great Evil Since tlicrc- 
tbre and all his Heathen Vhilojophy^ cannot Iblvc the Difficulty ot the Hpu'urei\ we iiiull 
hjverecouile to a more folid and inlighrned Philolbpiiy. 

Tis true, that Pleafure is Good, and Pain Evil and that Plcafure and Pain have been join’d 
by the Author of Nature to thellfe of certain Things, by which we judge vvhetlicr tliey are Good 
or Evil, which make us perlue the Good and fly ftom the Evil, ancl almoft ever follow the Mo- 
tions of the Paliions. All this is true, but relates only to the Body, which to prell-rvc,and keep 
long a Life much like to that of Bealts, we mult fuftcr our felves to be rule-d by our Paliions and 
Delites. The Senfes and Paliions are oiAy given us for the good of the Body j fenfibl# Pleafure 
is the indelible Charaftet which. Nature has affix’d to the Ufe of certain Tnings, tint witliouc 
putting our Realbn to tlie trouble of examining them, we might prefently imploy them firr ilie 
prclervation of the Body -, but not with intent that we fliould love them : For we ought only to 
love thole Things which Rcafon undoubtedly manifefts to be our Good. 

We are Reafonablc Beings-, and God, who is our Sovereign Good, requires not of us a Mind, 
an inllinclive, a compell’d Love, as I may lay, but a Loveof Choice, an enlightned Love, a Love 
that l'ul)mits to him our whole lntelle£lual and Moral Powers. He inclines us to the Love of 
him, in (hewing us by the Light that attends the Delegation of his Grace, that lie is our Cliicf 
Good i but he moves us towards the Good of the Body only by Inllinft and a coniiifed Senfation 
of Pleafure, becaufe the Good of the Body is undeferving of either the Attention of our Mind, 
or the Exercife of our Reafon. 

Moreover, our Body is not onr felves ; 'ris fomething that belongs to us, and, a'ofoliudy 
fpeaking, we cannot fubfift without it : The Good of the Body therefore is not properly our 
(lood ; for Bodies can be but the Good of Bodies. We may make ufo of them for the Body, * 
but we muff not be taken up with them. Our Soul has alfo her own Good, viz. the only Good 
that is fuperiour to her, the only one that preferves her, that alone produces in her Senlations of 
Plcaliire and Pain : For indeed none of the Objefts of the Senfes can of thcmfclves give us any 
Seiilation of them f it is only God who affutes us of their Prdence, by the Senfation lie gives us 
of them V which is a Truth that was never underftood by the Heathen Philofophers. 

Wc may and muft love that which is able to make us fenfible of Pleafure,! grant it : But by that 
very Reafon we ought only to love God, bcaufe he only can aft upon our Soul ^ and the umoll 
that fenfible Objeeb can do, is to move the Organs of our Senfes. But what matters it 
yo i’ll fay, from whence thofe grateful Senfations oime > I will talle ’em, 0 thou ungfatefui 
Wretch ! know the Hand that fhowres down Good upon thee. You require ol‘ a julb 
God unjuil Rewards : You defire he fhould recompence you for the Crimes you commit againft 
him, and even at the very time of committing them -, you make ufe of his immutable Will 
which is the Order and Law of Nature, to wreft from him undeferved Favours 5 for with a 
guilty Managery you produce in your Body fuch Motions as oblige him to make you relifh all 
lofts of Pleafures. But Death lhall diffolve that Body ^ and God, whom you have made fubfer- 
vient to your uiijuft Delires, will make you fubfervient to his juff Anger, and mock at you in his 
turn. 

Tis very hard, I cotifofs, that the Enjoyment of Corporeal Good fliould be attended with 
Pleafure, and that the PolTcfrion of the Good of the Soul fhould often be conjoin’d with Pain 
and Anguifli. We may indeed believe it to be a great Dilbrder, by this Realon, that Plealiire 
being the Charafter of Good, and Pain of Evil we ought to poflels a Satisfaftion infinitely great- 
er in loving Go(^ than in making ule of fenfible Things i fince He is thetme, or rather the only 
Good of the Mind. So doubtlels will it be one Day, and fo was it moft probably before Sin 
entred into the World : At Icaft, ’tis very certain, that before the Fall Man futfett'd no Pain in 
difeharging his Duw. 

But God is withdrawn ftom us fince the Fall of Adm he is no more our Good by Nature^ 
but only hy Grace t, we feel now no Delight and Satisfaftion in the Loveof him, and he rather 
thrufo us ftom, than draws us to him. If we follow him, he gives us a Rebuff > if we run af- 
ter him, he ftrikes us j and if we be obftinate in our Perfuit, he continues to handle us more ffc- 
vcrely, by inflifting venr lively and fenfible Pains upon us. And when, being weary of walking 
ffirough the rough and ftony Ways of Vertue, without being fupportti by the Repaft of Go^ 
w ftrengthned by any Nourifliment, we come to feed upon fenfible Things, he faffens us to them 
by therelilh of rlcafurt as though he would reward us for turning back from him, to run after 
countwltit Goods. In ffiort, fince Men hive linn’d, ‘it feems, God is not pleas’d that they fhould 
love him, think ujion him, or efteem him their only and fovercign Good. It is only by the de- 
kftable Grace ol Chrijj our Mediator, that we lenfibly perceive that God is our proper Good. 

For Pleafore being the fenfible M^‘ of Good, we then pCTceive God to our Good, when the 
Grace of our ReJeemer makes nslove him with Pleafure. 

Thus the Soul not knowing her own Gobd, either by a clear View, or by Senfation, wiWiout 
ffie Grace of fef/a Cbrijl, (he takes the Good of the Body for her own j (he loves it, and clofcs 
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to it witli .1 llrickr Adhefion by Iter Will, than ever (he did by the //Jf Injiitution of Nature, 
f or ( iorpt'teal Good being now tjie ojily one left that is fenlible, mult needs operate upon 
with more Violence, llrike Iiis R'ain livelier, and conll-quently be felt and imagined by theSfi^i 
in a iiioielenlible maimer; And tne Animal Spiritsreceivingamore vehement Agitation, the Will 
by ,coniu]uc!ice mull love it with a greater Ardency and Pleafure. 

'file Soul might betbre Sin blot out of her Brain the too lively Image of Corporeal Good, j|,j 
djllipato tiK flnlil le Pleafure this Image was attended with._ The Body being lubjeif to the \rin,| 
the S' ml might on a (iidden flop the quavering ConculTion of the Fibres of the Brain, and theCo'u’ 
motion of the Spirits, by the meet Conlideration of her Duty : But (h'elolf that Power by Sir,, 
TliolL 'J'rates of the imaginat'ion, and thole Motions of the Spirits, depend no more upon het • 
uliciK-e it nccclTarily follows, that the Plealiire, which liy the Inllitution pf Natuie is a njoin'i 
to thole Motions and Traces, mult tifurp tlie whole Poflcifion of the Heart. Man cannot lun;! 
refilf that Plealiire by his own Strength ^ ‘tis Grace that mult obtain a perfect Viflory ; Reafbl 
alone can never doe it : None but God, ns the Author of Grace, can overcome himfelf as the Au- 
tliotof Natuie, or rather exorate liimlelf as the Revenger of Adam\ Rebellion. 

■fhe Stoicki\ who had but a confufed Knowledge of thcDiibrdcrs of Original Sin, could not 
anlwer tlie hpicun r. Their Felicity was but Wca/, fince there is no Happinefs withe/ut Plealiire, 
and no Plevilut'e to lie lenhbly perceiv’d by them in Vertuous AtVions. They miglit feel indeci 
Ibnic Joy in following the Rules of their phantaftick Vertue ; becaufe Joy is a natural O iill- 
qiienee* of the Cunleiuuliiels (>ur Soul has of being in the molt convenient State. That Spiritual 
Joy m’glu liear up their Spirits lor a while, but was not (trong enough to withltand Pain, and (au 
coinc iiealiiie. Secret Pride, and not Joy, made them keep their Countenance j for when no 
liody was preleiit, all their Wildom and Strength vaiiilhed, juft as Kings of the Stage lole all 
their Grandeur in a Moment. 

It is not lb with thole Chriltians that exa£fly follow the Rules of the GoM. Their Joy is 
fi-lid, becaufe they certainly know, that they are in the molt convenient State; Their Joy is great, 
becaulc the Goexf they poffels through Faith and Hope is Infinite ^ for the Hope of a great Good 
is always attended with a grevit Joy ^ and that Joy is (b much livelier, as the Hope is Ifronget; 
bet uite ;i llrong Hope reprelentiiig the Good as prelent, ncceflarily produces Joy, as allb that lb- 
liblc Pleafure which t\er attends the Prefcnce of Good. Their Joy is not relllefs and unealic, 
becaule gioimded on the Promilcs of God, confirm’d by the Blood of his Son, and cherinied by 
that inward Peace' and unutterable Sweetnefs of Charity, which the Holy Ghoft Ihcds into their 
ilearts. Nodiing can leparara them from their true Good, which they rclilh and takeCumpla 
ceiicy ill by the Deletfaiion ol Grace. The Plealiires ol Corporeal Good are not fb great as 
thtde- thc;y feel in the Love of Gfxl. The-y love Contempt and rain ; TIict feed upon Difgraces, 
and thU Pleafure they find in their Sufferings, or rather the Plealiire they find in God, for whom 
they defpife all the vert, to unite themfelvcs to him, is lb ravilhing and tranlporting, as to mak 
them (peak a new Language, and even heart*, as the Apoftlcs did of their Mileries and Abufet, 
when ihty thftvn-d Jrom the prefcncc of the Couna!^ rejoicing that they tcerc counted worthy w 
■ iiiffer fl'iime for the Name of f ES US. Such is the Difpolitioii of Mind in true Chriltiais, 
when they are molt bafely affronted for the Defence of Truth. 

C U RIS r being come to reftore the Order which Sin had overthrown, and that Order re- 
quiring that the greatert Goods be accompanied with the molt Iblid Pleafures ^ it is plain, that 
things (Highi to be in the manner we have laid. But we may farther confirm and Itrengthen Rp- 
Ibn by hxperience •, lor ’tis known, that as foon as any Perfon has formed but the bare Refolution 
to delpile all for God, he is commonly affefted with a Pleafure or internal Joy, that makes him 
;is fenlibly and lively perceive that God i.s his Good, as he knew it evidently before. 

The true Chriltians allure us every Day, that the Joy they feel in an unmixt loving and ferving 
God, is inexprclfible ^ and ’tis but reafonablc to believe the Relation they make of what happens 
within them. On the contrary, the Impious are perpetually vexed with horrible Difquiemdes; 
and tliofe that ate (har’d betwixt God and the World, partake of the Joys of the Juft, andot 
the \'ex;itioii'. of the Impious ; They complain of their Mileries, and ’tis reafonablc to believe 
that their CcanpLiints arc not groundlefs. God flrikcs Men to the Qpick, and through the vot 
H eart, when they love any thing befides him ^ and ’tis this Stroke that caufes a real Mifery. He 
puuis an exceeding Joy into th^r Minds^ when all their Adhercncies are to him only, and that 
Joy is the Spring of true FeUcity. The Abundance of Riches and Elevation to Honours being 
ivitliout us, cannot cure us of the Wound God makes •, and Poverty and Contempt, that are 
likewife without us, cannot hurt us under the Almighty’s Proteftion. 

By wliat we have laid, ’tis plain. That the Objeas of the PalTions are not our Good, that wc 
mult not tbilow their Motions, unlefs it he for the Prefervation of Life^ that fcnfible Pleafure 
bears the like Proportion to Gof<d, as Senfations to Truth j and that as our Seiifes deceive us in 
Maueisof fruth, fodo Ukewilc our Paflions in point of our Good •, that we ought to yield to 
the Dclecfation of Grace, b«:aufe it evidently moves us to the Love of a tree Good, is not foL 
luvvid with the Icctct Reproaches of Realbn, as the blind Inttinft and confufed Pleafure of the 
Pall? I s j but is always attended with a fecrct Joy, fuitable to the good State we are in. Laft o|. 
all, liiite Gtad alone" can operate upon the Mind of Man, he cannot find any Happinefs out or 
God, unlefs we would fuppofe that God rewards Difobedidte, or that he commands to 10'^= 
what Ayr deferves to beloved. 
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thiit the P crfeHion of the Mind ronfijis in its %)imn rvitb God^ by the Knon- 
ledge of truths and the Low of ^ertne \ and contraQwijey that its I/n- 
petje^iion proceeds only front its Dependency on the Body^ canjed by the 
Diforder of the Senfes and Pajjions. 

T HF fhorteft ReHe^ion is fufficietit to let us know, that the tiocxl of tlic Mind muli: needs he 
Ibinethingof a Spiritual Nature, tor our Bodies are much iiit'eriour to our Mind ^ they arc 
uiuble to aid upon it by their own Itrengtli ^ they cannot immediately unite themlelves to it ; 
lilliy, they are not inteUimblc ot‘ themlelves, and theretbre cannot be its Good : whereas Spiri- 
ttjjr things being intelligible of their own Nature, can be united to the Mind, and conllsiueiuly. 
be its Good, provided they lx; Siipeiiour to it. For that a thing may be the Good of the Mind, 
it mull not only be Spiritual as it leU\ but it inuft allb be Superiour to it, that it may aid up- 
ep it, enlighten it, and reward it •, lince otherwife it cannot make it perlc'eler and happier, nor by 
idnleqiiencc be its Good. Now, of all Intelligible or Spiritual tilings, Gcxl alone is thus Stipe- 
ri III to the Mind ; whence it follows, 'I'hat nothing but (jod alone, either is, or can be, our true 
Loud; and that we cannot be'come eiihtr more happy or more peiteil, but by enjoying him. 

fteiv one is perluaded that the Knowledge of Truth, and the Love of Veitue, make the Mind 
moic peiLid; and that the Blindnefs of the Mind, and the Depravation of the lle.iit, lelfcns its 
natural I’erle'iiion. Tlie Knowledge ot Truth, and the l.o\e of Vertue, cannot then be any thing, 
e!le but the" Union of the Mind to God-, or, if 1 may lb Ipeak, a PolTellion of him; and, on 
tin contrary, the Blindnefs of the Mind, and the Depravation of the Heart, can be nothing elle 
bai a leparation of the Mind from God, and its Union with Ibmething Interiour to it, tve. with 
ilk 'kxiy i lince that is the only Union that can make itimpcrfefl and unh.ippy. And iltetcloie 
ti; know the Truth, or to know things as far as they are agreeable to the Rules of Truth, is 
really to ki.ow God. And to love V'ertite, or to love things as far as they are amiable, or accord ^ 
ifig 10 the Rides of Vertue, is to love- him. » 

T lie Mind is lituate, as it .were, lictwixt Gotl and Bodie'S, betwixt Good and Fvil, between 
th.. which enlightens, and that which blinds it -, that which rules, and that which mifrulcs it ^ that 
which can make it perte-iV and happy, and that which can render it impcrleU and miferable. When 
it (lilcovcrs Ici'We Truth, or fees things as they are in their ownNatureg it fas them in the Ideas 
of God, that is, difeovers them by a clear and dillinft view of what is in Gotl repreleiiiing them, 
for, as I have obllrved elfewlictc, the Mind of Man contains not in ir felf the PcrIcUicais or Ideas 
oi .ill the Beings it is capable of perceiving : ’tis not the univerfal Being, and therefore tannor 
fee ill it lelf fuch things as arc difliiignidi’d from it felf It does not inftrufl or enlighten it fclfj 
by coiifulting with it lelf as being neither Perle^ion nor Light to it fellf it Hands in need to be 
enliglitncd by the immeiife Light of Htcrnal Truth. Thus the Mind, by knowing Truth, is united 
tv God, and in Ibmc manner knows and polfeircs him. 

We may nor only fay, That a Mind perceiving the Truth, partly knows God, who compre- 
hends it 1 we may add alfb. That in fbme fort it knows things as (.lod himlelf knows them, 
bor the Mind knows their true Relations, and fb does God j the Mind fees them in viewing the 
Pcrlcdions of God that reprefent them^ God perceives them the fame way ; tor God neither per- 
ceives by Seiilc, nor Imagination -, but fees in mmfelf, as being the IntelleUual World, theCor- 
po'cal and Sciifible World, which he has created. Tis the lame with the Mind in its K^nowlcdgc 
of Truth: it comes not to it by Seiifation or Imagination; for Senfations and Pantalins offer 
bill falfe Reprelentations of things to the Mind ; lb that whofbever dilcovers the Truth, lees it in 
the Imelleflual World, to wliiclt ’tis united, and in which Good fees it ; for this material and 
l-enfible World, is not intelligible of it felf: (b that the Mind fees in the Light of God as docs 
(L<d himlelf, all the things wliicli it plainly fees, though it fees them very imperfeUly and lb ve- 
ry dillerently from God in that refpeU. Thus when the Mind fees Truth, It not only is united 
to God, pouefles and beholds God, but alfo lees Truth in one Icnfc as God himfelf lees ir. 

So when we love according to the Rules of Vertue, we love God for by regulating our Love 
according to thefe Rules, the Impreflion of Love towards him, which he continually produces 
in our Heart, is not turn’d off by free Will, nor cliang'd into Self Love. The Mind at that time 
freely follows the Impreflion whicli Cod gives : and God never giving any Impreflion which does 
not tend towards him ; fince he only ads tor himlelf’ ir is plain, That to love according to the 
Rules of Vertue, is to love God. 

But 'tis not only to love God ; ’tis likewife to love as God loves : He loves himfelf only, and 
his Works lait Ixtaufe they relate to his Perfetlions, and proportionably to the degrees of Con- 
t'vrmity they li.nc with them ; It being the fame Love Iiy which God loves himfelfi and what 
ever he has made or done. To love according to the Rules of Vertue, is to love God only, to 
love him in all tilings, and to love things propoitioiuiily as they partake of his Goodnefs and 
Petfedions; lince this is to love them according to the dc-grec they are- lovelv. In fhorr. ’tis to 
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love by the Imprcflfon oF the lame Love by which God loves himfelf j for ’tis die by 
God loves htmfelL and whatever elfe with rebtion to him, that animates us, when we love js 
ought; whence I conclude. That we then love, ;js God loves. < 

It is therefore evident, That the Knowledge of Tf uth, and the regular Love of Vcrtue< coiiftit-t 
all our Pcrtiftion, fince rhe/ are the coltomary Attendants on our Union with God^ which ak 
affords us tlie Kujovimnt of him, as far as we are capable of it, in this Life ; wh^s the Blindnefs 
of the Mind, ana the Depravation of the Hc-art, inake our ImTCrieftion ^ and are the Relults of i!;„ 
Union of our Soul and*feody, as I have proved in leveral Places ^ fhewing that we never kr.uv 
the 'I rutli, nor love rite real Good, when we follow the Impreflions ot our Senfes, Imagination!: 
and Padiuns. * 

All this is evident i and yet Men, who all paffionately dclire thePerfeUion of their Being, care 
but little to increale the Union which they have with God *, nay, they are continually at woik 
to ffrengthen and cnlaige that which thev have with fenfible things. The Caufe of that I’ur- 
prizing Diforder cannot be too much explain’d. 

The PofTeffion of Good muff naturally produce two EffeUs in the PofMbur ; at once muft 
reixlcr liim more perfeU, and more happy ; however it does not always fall out fo. ’Tis iir,- 
•poflible indeal that the Mind fhould aUually enjoy a Good, without being aUually more perfetl; 
but it may happen tliat it aUually enjoys it, without being aUually happier. Tnofe that kiiovv 
'I’tiith licit, and love moll the moft lovely Goods, are always adually more perfcfL than tliofc 
that live in blind Ignorance, and dilbrdcily PraUice-, but they arc not alw;iys aUually happier. 
It is even lb wiili hviU it ought at once to make both imperfeU and unhappy ^ hut though it 
always makes Men more iinperfefl, yet it docs not always make them more unhappy; or at lead 
makes them not unliappy proportionably to its making them imjx;rfc£l. Vertuc is often bitter 
and dillalUul, whereas Vice is fweet and pleafant ; fo tliat it is efpe-dally by Faitli and Hope, 
that pious Men ate truly happy ; whilft the wicked have the aftual Enjoymaits of Pleafuio 
and Delights. It ought not to lie fb indeed, but however it is fo; Sin has brought forth that 
Difarder, as I fiiid in the foregoing fJt^ter, and that Diforder is rite principal (jufe, not only 
of the (iomiptioii of ourMofals, but alio of the Ignorance and Darknefs of our Mind. 

By that Diforder it is that our Imagination perfuades it felt^ that Bodies may be the Good of 
the Mind ; For Plealiirc, as I have often laid, is the fenfible Charatler, or Mark, of Good. Rut 
now of all the Pleafures we enjoy upon Earth, the molt fenfible are thole which we iinaginc 
«to receive by the Bo^. WHudge, though too inconfiderately without doubt, that Bodies cun 
lie, and are, etfcclu<^ our Good. And ’tis lb hard to oppofe the Inltinft or Nature, and m 
withlland the Avgumeins of the Senfes, that the defign ot it does not fo mucli as come into uur 
Mind. We think not on the Diforders introduc’d by Sin. We confider not that Bodies can ucl 
upon the Mind but- as occafional Caufes; that the Mind cannot immaliatcly, or by it felf, cnjc'y 
any Corporeal thing, and that all the ways it has of uniting to an Ohjeft arc hf its Ktiowledgc 
aiid Love ; tliat God only is fuperiour to it, can reward or punilh it, by Senfations of Pleafure it 
Pain, that can enlighten and move it, in a word, atl: upon tt. Thofe Truths, though moft evi- 
dent to attentive Minds, are not however fo powerful to convince us, as is the deceiving Ex- 
periente eif a lenlible Impreflion. 

When we confider Ibmething as part of our felves, or look on, our felves as a part of that 
tiling, wc judge it our Good tojbe united to it ; we love it, and this love is lb much the greater, 
as the thing, whercunto we think our felves united, leems to be a more confidcrable part of the 
whole we make up t<;^ether with it. Now there are two forts of Proofs, which perfuade us 
that a thing is pan of our felf, viz. the Inftinft of Senfation, and the Evidence of Keafon. 

By the Inllincl of Senllition i am perfuaded that my Soul is united to my Body, or that my 
Body makes part of my Being -, but 1 have no full Evidence of it, fince 1 know it not by the 
light of Beafon, but by the Pam or Pleafure I tcel at the prefence and impreflion of Objefts. My 
Imnd is prick’d, I fuffer Pain ; thence 1 conclude, that my Hand makes part of my felf : my Cloaths 
are rent, and 1 endure nothing; therefore, I fay, my Cloathsarenotmy felf: my Hair is cut with- 
out P.iin, but cannot be pluck’d up without fmart; that puzzles the rhilofopher, and he knows 
not what to determine. In the mean while this perplexity (hows, that even the wileft rather judge 
by tile inllintt of Senfation than by the light of Reafon, that fuch or fuch things lielong or belong 
not to thenafclvcs. For fhould they determine them by Evidence, and the Ugnt of Reafon, thqf 
would quickly know, that the Mind and the Body are two forts of Beings, altogether oppofite, 
that the Mina cannot be united to the Body by it felf, and that the Soul is wounded when the 
Body is fttuck,. only boaufe of her Union with God. ’Tis then only by the Inftinft of the Senfa- 
tion that we look on our Body, and all the fenfible things to which we ate urated, as part of our 
felves, that is, as belonging to that which thinks and feels in us : For what is riot., cannot be known 
by evident Reafon, fince Evidence difeoyars Truth alone. 

But on the contrary, ’tis by ^ light of Reafon that we know the Relation we have with In- 
telleilual things. We diftover^y a cleat View of the Mind, that we are united to God in a more 
fttiU and eflential manner than to our Body ; that without him we are nothits, and neither can 
doe, nor kiKJW, neither will, nor b? fenfilue of any thing ; that he is our All, or if we mayfo 
fpeak, that we make up a whole with him, of which we are but an infinitely finall part. 
light of Reafon ditcovers us a thouland Motives to love God only, and todijpife Bodies, as un- 
worthy of our Love. But we ate not naturally fenfible of our Union to God^ nor pwuaded 
that he is our All, hv the Inftinft of fenle-, ’tis only the Grace of our Lord whidi produces in 
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that Ipiillua! fciiR,' > help them to overcome the cwitwry Sciilaiions, by whicli ibevarc uiiitwl 

tlteir Bo-ly. for GoJ, as the Aorhot of Nature, inclines Minds to the love oi him by a Kiww- 
IcJge of lllumiracioit, an.l not of Itiftinfti and in all probability, ’tis butfince the fall that God, 
a^ the Author ot Grace, lus liipcraddtd Inltinft to Illumination-, becaufe our light is at prcicnt f) 
mightily impair'd, as to lie incapable of bringing us to God, licing befidts continually weakiul by 
coiitraiy pleafurc or iiillijKl, and romlred inetfetlnal. 

fVc tlicrelore dilcover by. the light of the Mind, that we arc united to God, and to the intel- 
lecliial World which lie contaiasi and are conviiKed by Senlation, thar we are united to our Body, 
and by it to the matetial and leiilible World Goil has Created. But as our Senlations arc more 
liwiv, moving, fiequent and lafting tlian our Illuminations, fo 'tis not ifrange that our Senlii- 
t'o.-. (Iioiikl agitate us, and quicken our lore for Iciirihle things-, whereas our Light diilipates and 
\..rii!lie,s, withont producing any zeal and ardency for Truth. 

'Is trie lint ieveral Men are perfuaded that God is their real Good, love him as thdf Alb, 
:ind c.ivndHy ticlire to llrcngthen and inercafe their Union with liim. But few evidently know, 
i,;u by mtdiuting on the Truth we unite our felvcstoGod, as Ur as natural Itreiigth can attain 5 
.air it is a Ibrt ot Knjoyinent of him, to contemplate the true Ideas of things ^ and that that ab- 
ib ; iv-J v iew of ibme general and immutable Truths, on which all the particulais depend, aru 
i! .;'iis of a Mind'that fo][uellers it felf from the Body to unite it felf to God. Mctaphylicks, 
],acuLui\c Maihcmaticks, and all thole 11 niverlal Sciences, which regulate and contain tlie pur- 
; 'ulai. as the Univcrliil Being comprehends all particular Beings, feem to lie tdiimerical to moll 
Me, I, as well to tlic pious as to thole that do not love God. So that I date hardly make bold 
to l.'iy, iliac the ftudv of thofe Sciences is the moll pure and pcrfe£l Application to God, that tJie 
Mind may lie iianirafly capable oG and that it is by the light of the liitellcdlual World, which is 
rlicir Obictl, rlut Goi has produced and Hill knows this Icnfiblc World, I'rom which Bodies re- 
c. i' c their Life, as Spirits live trom the other. 

riiofc tlUt purely fcdlow the Imprcdbons of their Seiifes, and motions of their Partions,’ ve not 
capable ol relilhing the Truth, baaufe it Hatters them not. And even the Veriiious^ who ccmllant- 
ly oppolc their Faffions when they proffer them falfe Goods, do not always rehll them when 
1 ;cv conceal Irom tl^ the 'I'ruth, and make it defpicahic j betaufe one may Ire pious without he 
i. a Man of parts. To pleale God we need not exaflly know, that our Senfes, Imagiintion, 
ai I P.iiliuns, always reprefenc things otherwife than th^arej fince it appears imt that our Lord 
.i d Ilia Apulflfcs ever intended 10 undeceive us of Ieveral Errours upon this matter, which i\yra/ - 
/iv has difcovvV'd to us 

’> I.I.' j is 1 gfe.ir dilVeicnce betwixt Faith and Ui^crftanding, the Gol'ix;! and Phifofophy : the 
git: 1,11 cJo A'iis aic c.ipable df Faith, but few can attain to the pure Knowledge of Evident Truth. 

1 J ill K-prel. iits to vulgar Men God as the Creator of Fleaven and Earth, which is a liitticicntmo- 
liveui Love mdDuty towards himj whereas ‘Reafon, knowing that Gedwas Godliefbrc he was 
( fca )r, not i-iny conliJers him in his Work.s, butallb endeavours to contemplate him in himlelfi 
o. i 1 lii.u imnienle Idea of the infinitely ptrfcfl Being, which is included in him. The Son of 
God, who is the Wililom of his Father, or the Eternal Truth, made himlelf Man, and became 
icnlinlc, that he might be known by Men of Flefla and Blood, by grols material Men ^ that he 
iniglu inllruft them by that which was the Caufe of their Blindnels, and draw them to the love 
of him, and dilengage than tfom fenlible goods, by the Ctme things that had enllav’d them; 
lor having to <loc with Fools, he thought fit to take upon him a fort of Folly whereby to make 
them wile; So that the molt pious Men, and trueft Believers, have not always the greateft 
Underftaiiding. They may know God by Faith,, and love him by the help of his Gracei, with- 
out iinderltanding, that Ik: is their All, in the fenfe Philofophets underftand him -, and without 
thinking, that die abffraflcd Knowledge of Truth is a fort of a Union with him. We ought 
not therefore to be furprized, if lb few Perfons bbour to ftrengthen their natural Union with God 
by the Knowledge of Truth, fince to this there is required a continual c^pofition of the Impreffioiis 
of the Seoles and PalTKMis. in a very different way from that which is ufual with the Vertuous, 
who are not akvays perfuaded, that the Senfes and Pallions abuic diem in the manner that lias been 
explain’d in the foregoing Books. 

The Senlations and Thoughts, in which the Body has a fliare, arc the Icdc and immediate Caufe 
of die PafTions, as proceedu^ from the Concufiion of the Fibres of the Brain, raifiiw (bmc parti- 
cular ConuTiotion in the Animal Spirits; And therefore Senlations arc the only fenu^ble prools of 
our dependence on Ibme things, which.they excite us to love; but we feel not our Natural Uni- 
on wlm God, when we know the Truth, and do not lb much as think upon him, becaufe he is, 
and operates in us fo ptivately and infenfibly, as to be imperceptible to our felvcs ; And this is 
the Keafbn that out nathral Union with God raifes not our Love for him.* But it goes quite 
othtrwife'With our Union to fenfible things. All our Senlations prove it, and Bodies app^ be- 
fore our Eyes, when they a£l in us. Their Aftion is vifible ^d manifeft. Our Body is evai 
more prefen't to us than our Mind, and we conlider the forr^»s the beft part of our Selves. 
Bo that our Union to our Body, and by it to fenfible Objetfs, 'excites in us a violent Love, which 
Iwivafes that Union, and makes us depend on tilings tliat .sre infinitely below us. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the more general Erronrs of the Pajfwts^ with fome particular Inflances. 

T 1 S tlie p irt of Moral Philofophy to difeover the particular Errours concerning GooJ, 
which our I'jflions engage us, tooppofe irregular afelions, to rcltore the Integrity ottln; 
1 Icjrr, and to rule the Courle of our Life. But here we chiefly aim at giving Rules to the Mind 
.ml fimling out the Caufesof our Errours, in refaence to Truth; fo that we mall not proceed far- 
ther ill ihole Matters that relate to the Love of true GooJ. We are tending to the Inllruftion of 
the Mind, and only take the Heatt in the way, in as much as the Heart is its Mailer. We Ibrch 
into Tiuth it Iclf^ without a fpecial Refpeft to our felveS; and weconfider its Relation with us 
only lecaule that Relation is the Spring of Self-love’s dilguiling and coiKealing it from us: for 
tve judge of all things by out Paflions, whence it is that we miftake in all things, the Judgments 
of Paflions nc^er agreeing with the Judgments of Truth. 

V j /'■,„./•>; 1 r ’Tis what we learn in thefe excellent Words of 

^ Auhr Itctil aec Odium, ventutn fudt- c, n j >l\i -.i t u , j i 1 ' 

T 1 • iV "j > ot. BerMrd. ^ Jsettber Imvc nor tlutred know huu 

iiumih iit. Vn luduiiimVentaltsrtndircf , , , , . , t. u , 

r r r i. J- to mukc a Judimcnt uccordme to irutn. Willu,, 

Sieut audio, he ud ICO; //(W //<7tr orf/, , •' rj a i C. i-.i™ , > 

halt omo, non hut tmeo: Ell JiJiaum h 

:odu, ut Nos Legem hib/mus, f u7) "uT 

lecundum legem nollram debet mori. Eli i ' 

ty i iworis^it Ulud ; Si dimittimus eum Jt'"’ & f f •’‘j 

lie, vedent Romani, k tollent nollrum lo- 

cum fc gelitem. fudiaim voiAntoris, ut 

IXivid <U- Jiho parnada, Parcite, pu- 

ero Abfulom. S. Bern, dc grud. humilitutn. 


and taKe away our rlace and Nation. Here anotha 
of Love, as that of David, fpraiitig of his Par/taJc 
Hon, Sparc the vounc Man AbfJlom. 
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Our Love, Hatred, and Fc’ar caule us to make falfe Judgments only. Nothing but the pure 
Light of Truth can illuminate our Mind; nothing but the diflinft Voice of our common Mailer 


can caufe ns to make ttue Judgments, provided we only judge of what he fays, and as he fays, in 
Imitation only of our Lord, us I hear / judge : But let s lee how it is that our Paflions Educe us, 
that we may the e.ifier refill them. 

fhe P illions are fo ne*arly redated to the Senfes, that, remembring what hath been faid in tlic 
fh J} BiH'k, it will not be difficult to explain, how they lead us into Errour ; bccaufe the gencial 
C aules of the Errours of the Paflions are altogether like to thofc of the Enoursof the Senfes. 

The mod general (iaufe of the Enours of the Senfes, is, as we there have Ihewn, our attributing 
to external Objc£ls, or to tire Body, the proper Scnlations of our Soul, annexing Colours to the 
Superficies of Bodies, diffufing Light, Sounds and Odours in the Air, and fixing Pain and Titil- 
l.ition to thole Parts of our Body that receive fomc Changes by the Motion of other contiguous 
Bodies. 

Almofl the fame thing may he faid of the Paflions : we too rafhly aferibe to the Obiefls, that 
i iiile, orfe-em tocaufc, them, all the Difpofitions of our Heart, our Goodnefs, Meeknefs, Malice, 
Suwrcnels, and all the other Qualities of our Mind. The Objeft that begets Ibme Paflion in us, 
feemes after a I'ort to contiin in it felf the Paflion produced in us, when weconfider it, as lenfible 
things Item to contain in thcmfelves the Senfations, which their Prefence excites in us. When we 
love any Perlbn, wc ate naturally inclin’d to believe that he loves us, and can hardly imagine that 
he defies to hurt us, or to oppofe our Defircs. But if Hatred fuccecd in the place of Love, we 
cannot rerfuade our Iclves that he has any AfEe£lion for us; wc interpret all he does in the worft 
Senlc, we are alwyys diftruftful and upon our Guard, though he thinks not ujxan us, or perhaps 
iutcndcil to doe us Service. In (hort, we unjuffly attribute to rhe Penon that ftirs up a paflTioii m 
us, ,iU the Difpofitions of our Heart, and with as much Imprudence, as we aferibe to the Objefls 
of die Senfes, all the Qualities of our Mind. 

Moreover by the fame Reafon that we Mieve, other Men receive the fame Scnlations ftom the 
1,'imc OlijeCls as we do ; we think they are agitated with the lame Paflions, for the fame Subjefls 
it they are in a State of being fufceptible of tliem. We fuppofe them to love and defire the fame 


puic mat nicy iiare, icur ur ny iiciii uic ume tilings tnat we ao; wnence proceea lecret riots 
or puWick Affociations, accotdin|^o the nature and Rate of the thing luted, V vvhich means we 
iiopc to rid our felves of our Mj^es. 

\Vc tlierefbre aferibe to the of our Paflions the Commotions they produce in us, think- 
ing that all other Men, and even fometimes Bealts, are agitated as weare-, and befides judge yet 
mule rallily, the ( aull* of our Paflions, which is often hut imaginary, is really in fome ObjeO. 

Wl. jii we liave a pllionate Love fbr any Body, his Grimace and Faces are charming, his Uk- 
linefs is not diltafttul, his iU<ompofed Motions and Geftures arc n^ular, or at leaft natural. » 
iic never fpeak, fie is wife; if he be a great Talker, he is witty; if he fpeak upon all adventures, 

he’s 
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];c\ UniverM •, it lie Cuiitiiiually inteirupt others, it u becaufc lie's full of Fire, c.f Life, and 
Soirit j if he jsrcterid to top and fway every where, ’tis becaufe he deferves it. Tints tan Patlion 
lotcr or diffemble the Impcrleclions of Friends, and advantagioully let off their rrtoft ilicohridcr- 
■able dualities. 

Hunvhen that FriendOiip, which oiilv proceeds as other Pallions do, from the Agitation of the 
*T>!c.od and Animal Spirits, tomes to tool, through want of 1 leaf and Spirits h'r to nuurilh it-, when 
Imcreff or I'oinetalle Relation alters the Diljxdition of the Hiaiii ; then Hatred fucCtx'ding l.o\c, 
is lure to repreleiu to us in that Object of our Fallion all the Detects that are capable ot Itirring 
up our jiiff Averlioii. We perceive in him Qinilities quite contraiy to thole we admirexl belbre: 
Wearealhani’d of liaving lov’d him-, and the ruling I’aflion never' fails to juffilie it lelf and to 
ridicule that which it hat: follow’d. 

The Power and Injultice ot Pallions are not included within fucli narrow Limits as thole we 
have delcribcd, but extend infinitely farther ^ not cmly dilgniling their principal Ubjeit, hut alio 
wj^tever has any ictcrcncc to it. They make us love not only the tLualiiies of our Frieixls, but 
jIk) molt part of thole of the Friends to our Friends. And in tliolL who arc endued with any 
llreiigth and extent ot Imagination, the Pallions have lb v.ift a reach and out let, that it is not 
poliilile to determine their Limits. 

Thole Things I have mention’d, are liich general and fruitful Piinciples of Krrour, Preiudice, and 
iiijiiliice, that it is inipollible to oblette all the C onfequcnccs of them : Molt ot the Truths, or 
r.i.lici Farours, entertained in Ibme Places, Times, C.'omnionalties, aiiil Families, proceed Ironi 
ilK'iice. IVh.it is tbllovvc'd inSpiiin^ is rejected in what is true at r.w/j, is talfe at 

u'liat is certain amonglt the Di'iiiiitinuif^ fs unceitain ainongit the Itiuhili.i/is -, and ivliat appe.ii,i 
iiiidoubted to the Black Fryars, leems an Farour to tlie White, fhe l)clie\e themlelvcs 

obliged to (tick to Sr. 'Ihomat, Why ? Bccaulc that D<>ttor was ouk- of their Order ; Wlieieus the 
irjiHiP.iiis tbllow the Opinion ot o<v>////, bccaulchc was a Black Fiy'.ir. 

ITcie aie likevvile Truths and Krrouis proper to certain Times, 'i lie Karth turned two thou- 
land VeaisagO i then it remain’d unmovable till our Days, wherein it has kgan to uirn ag.iin. 
d; {//<'//«' was formerly burnt, and a Pro\ iiicial C.'ouiicil^ approved bv the Pope, molt vvilely lor- 
tudhis Phylicks to be taught: He was admired eterlince, and tails now again into Confempr. 
Opinions iliac are now publickly received in the Schools were tbrmerly rejeided as llerelics, and 
their Alfcitors excommunicated by the Bi(hop-.i bccaule Pallions Itirring up Faitions, Fattions 
cltablilh thole lores of Truths or Krroiirs, tliaiareas iiKonliltenc as the Principle they proceed 
tiom. Men may indeed be indifferent us to the Unmovableiitls of the Faith, * or the Fflence of » Oml, 
Bodies, coiifider’d in themleUcsi but they are no longer lb, when they look on thole Opinions as 
dc'ic'iiJed by their Advcrfirics. Thus Hatred, kept up by a confuted lenle of Piety, breeds .an in- 
dileiee-t Zeal, that kiixllcs by degrees, and at latt praluees fueh Events, as are not fa fiirpri/.iiig 
to all the World, till a great while after their arrival. 

We can hardly imagine that Pafliitiis Ihoiild reach lb tar, bccaule we know not that their Im- 
petuolity extends to whatever may lutisfie them. Perh.«ps llaman wouKI have done no harm to 
the JaviJh People ^ butbccaiire Mci-Jm}, .i few, fbriiorc tolalutc him, lie on a ludJen defign’d 
the deltroying of the whole Nation, that his Revenge might be the more Ipkiidid. 

Two Men lire each other about a Piece of Land v they ought only to preducc in (^ourr their 
Titles to it, and to fay nothing but what relates to the Cafe, or to fet it off tirir. However, they 
leldom fail ro Hander one another, to contraditl each other in e\eiy thing, to raile trifling Con^ 
tcffatioiis and Acculations, and to intricate the Suit with an infinity of Acceflary ('ircumffanccs, 
which contbund the Principal. In (hort, the Pallions reach as tar as the light of the Mind da-s, 
in thole that are aft'efted by them. I would fay, there is nothing to which wc may fuppofe their 
Dbjed to be related, but their Motion will extend to it which is done after the following 
manner. 

The Tracks ot the Objeds are lb connedcxl to each other in the Brain, tliat it is impoHible the 
Courle ot the Spirits Ihould violently move any one of them, without riiling leveral othets at 
the lame time. The principal Idea ot the Thing jK-rcciv’d, is theretbre neceflarily accompanied 
with a vaft number ot accclTary Ideas, which increalc more and more, as the Impreflion ot the 
Animal Spirits is more violent. How that impreflion cannot but be very violent in the Paflions, 
bccaule they continually hurry into the Brain abundance oi fuch Spirits as are fit to preferve the 
Traces of the Ideas which reprelent their Objed. So that ilie Motion ol Love or Hatred extends 
not only to the Chief Objed of either Paflion, but alR) to all the Things that are found any vyays 
relating to it j Ixxaufe the Motion of the Soul in the Paflion follows the Perception ot the Mind, 
as the Motion of the Animal Spirits in the Brain follows the Traces of the Brain, as well thofc 
that excite the principal Idea ot the Paflion’s Objed, as thofe that are related to it. . 

And theretbre we muff not be furprized if M^en carry their Hatred or Love to liich a hei^htli, 
and commit luch Itrange and capricious Adions. Every one of thole F.ffefts has its proper C jull*, 
though unknown to us-, becaulc tlicir acceffary Ideas being nfij^ always like to ours, we cannot 
rightly judge ot tlic-m : So that Men ad always by Ibmc particular Realbn, even in thoft Adions 
that ,ippe-ar molt extravagant to us. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Vafftons in particular : Aid frji^ Of Admiration^ and its ill 

W Hati'vcr I have faid hitlierto of the Paflions is general, yet ’tis no hard matter to draw nj-. 

ticiilar Inlerences from it ; If one do but reflett upon what occurs in his own Brcall, and 
upon tlic Atlions of otliers, he will difeover at one View, a greater number of thole Truths, than 
ta/i Ih; explain’d in a corifiderable time. However, there are lb few who think of retiring into 
iliemlelves, and make any Attempt to that purpole, that, to quicken them, and raife iliJir At 
tentiun, it will not 1)C amifs Ibmewhat to dclccnd into Particubrs. 

It Iceiiis, when we handle or llrike our lelves, that we are almolt inlenfible ^ whereas if 
I)ut never lb little touched by others, we receive fuch lively Senfations as awaken our Attention. 
(iKi word, as it never comes into our Mind to tickle our felvesj and it it did, perhaps tlio At 
tempt would \vi unluccelstiil : So, almolt tor the fame Realbn, the Soul carK not to feel and found 
her I'elt^ is prefeiitly dilgultcd at that fort of Exercife, and commonly is incapable oi' (n 
kmny 'ini^ all the Parts that Idohg to her, till touch’d and made fenlible to her by others : So that 
ir will lie iietdEiry, for the facilitating fome Pc'ople in acquiring the Knowledge of themfdvi.s, 
to iTifiition lome of the particular Eftefts of the Padions, to teach them, by touching them, of 
wdtjt ,’ilidc and ( onditutiun their Soul is of 

In the 1110.10 while, thofe that Ihall read the following Thoughts, muft be forewarn’d, that tliiy 
lyil! iKit always be touched.to the Quick, nor be aware that they are fubje 6 k to the Padions anj 
Erioiirs of wliich I Ihall fpcak ^ bccaule particular Padions are not always the liinie in all Men. 

All Men indeed have the fame natural Inclinations, which referr not to the Body ; and likeivilc 
all tbolc that relate to it, when ’fis in a very good Cionlfitution ; But its various Tempers and 
frequent Alterations, produce an infinite Variety in particular Padions ; To which diterliry of 
('onfiitutioiis, if that variety of Objefts be added, which caufe very different Impredions upon 
tlu-le who fblltjw not the lame Employments and manner of Life, it will plainly appear, that liith 
a Perlbii, wlio isliiely touched by fome Things in one Place of his Soul, may be ablbhitely in 
fenfible as to many others j fb that we fhould commonly milbke, Ihould we always judge of the 
( .'onimotions of otliers by what we feel in our felves. 

I am not afraid of being deceiv’d, when I affert, That all Men would be happy •, for I fully and 
certainly know, that Chinefc ivATartars, Angels and Devils, in a word, all Spirits whatfoever, 
have an hu /mat ton tor Felicity: Nay, I know that God fliall never produce any Spirit without 
that IX'fire. I never faw eitlier Chtnefe or Tiirtar j lb that I nearer learn’d ir from Experience, 
nor yet from my inward C'oiilcioufhels, which only teaches me that I would my felf be happy. 
God alone can inwardly convince me, tlut all other Men, Angels, and Devils, defire Happiiidsi 
and he only can allure m^ that he will ne\’er create a Spirit that fhall not care tor Felicity : For 
who elle can politively allure me of what he does, and even thinks > And as he annot deceive me, 
tij I may rafely relic on what I learn from him : And therefore I am certain that all Men would 
be happy, htcaul'e that Inclination is natural, and independent on the Body. 

It goes quite othervvife with particular Paflions ; Fon becaufe I love Miufick, Dancing, Hunting, 
Swect-mcats, high-feafon’d Diflies, Hfc. I cannot certainly conclude that other Men have the fame 
Jblbons. Pkafure is doubtlcfs fiveet and grateful to Men ; but all find it not in the lame Things. 
The Love of Pleafuie is a Natural Inclination, not d^nding upon the Body, and therefore general 
to all Men : But the Love of Mufick, Hunting, or Dancing, is not general, becaufe the Dilpoliti 
on of the Body from which it proceeds being different in feveral Perfons, the Paflions they pro 
dure .ire not always the lame. 

Genet, il Paflions, as Defire, Joy. and Sorrovy, are the Mean betwixt natural Inclinations and par- 
iicuLir Paflions. I'hey are general, as well as Inclinatioas •, but they are not alvvays of the fame 
llteiigtli •, bccaule the Qule wliich produces and feeds them is not always equally a£livc. There 
is an niliiiite Vaiiety in thepegrees of Agitation of the Animal Spirits, in tneir Plenty and Scat- 
tiiy, III their Solidity and Finencls, and in the Relation betwixt the Fibres of the Brain and thofe 
Spirits. 

And therefore it often happei^ that we touch not Men in any part of their Soul, when we 
ticJt of particular Paflions •, but if they chance to be touched, they are violently moved. On the 
te.ntiary, the mentioning of-general Paflions and Inclinations never fail to afteft us, but fo weakly 
and taintly,- that we arelcarcc Icnfible of it. I mention this, left any Ihould judge of what I fay by 
his (-vvn ( onimotions, ^at he either ha,s„or Ihall receive from my Difeourfe j but rather that he 
Ihould judge of it by (Bnfidering the Nature of the Paflions I fpeak of 
Sliould we purpole to handle all the particular Paflions, and diftinguifh them by the Obje£b that 
laile them, it is plain, the Task would be endlefs, and we Ihould only repeat the fame thing; The 
tormer, bcaiife the Objefts of the Paflions are infinite j the Litter, becaufe we Ihould be conlhnt 
ly enpg’d ill the lameSubjea. The particular PalTions fbr Poetry, Hiftory, Mathematicks, Hunt 
ing, Dancing, are but oik‘ genctal Pauioii ; For, fbr example, the Paflions of Defire or Joy for 
ulijtcvcr ifleafei are not difterait Paflions, though delightful ObjeOs in particular differ much. 
Aiid tlicrefore the Number of Paflions muft not be multiplied by- the Number of Ohjefts, which 
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jic iiiiinitc i but only hy ilic princij)jl Relations they imy have to us . And fo ii will jppur, as 
(hall explain it hcrcjlrer, that Love and Hatred arc the Mother-Lallioiw, which produce no 
, n her general PalTions, klidcs Dehrc, Joy, and Sorrow: that the particular I’jflior.s aic made up 
only ot thole Three nrimiti VC, and more or Ids compounded, according to the luim’ier ol' uuella- 
ry ideas, that attend the principal Idea oF the Good or K\il, which has rais'd them, or as the 
Good and L\il ate more oriels circunillantiatcd with rctercncc to us. 

It wc tcmemiier wiiat hasliccii laid of the ( oniiccVion of Ideas, and that in all great PalTioiis 
the Animal Spirits heing cxtrcamly agitated, Itir tip in the Brain all the Traces any vvay^; related 
to the moviiig Ohjeil; we (hall otvn, that there is an infinite Variety ol dift'erent rallions, whieh 
have no pjiticular Names, and antiot he explain'd hut by laying they are inexplicable. 

If the primitive Pallions, of the C’omplieation of vvliith others are made up, were not lii- 
lleprible of more or lefs, it would not k difiicult to determine the Numkr of ail the Paliioibi 
but that numi cr of complicated Pallions mull naxls k infinite, becaule one and the lame Pailion 
having infinite Degrees, may by its C'onjuncdion with othen; be infiiiitely complicated •, fo that 
flure were perhaps never two Men afteckd with the fame Paffion, if by that Name be umlcr- 
hood an even Mixture and Likenefs of all the Motions ami Seiifations that arc occalionally rais'd 
in ns upon the prcfencc of Ibme ObjetL 

But as m<>re or Id.s do not alter the Spairs, fo it may k fiid, that the Niimkr of Paifions is 
ror infinite i bccaufe the Circumltances that attend G'ood or Kvil, which excite the Pallions, are 
i;i t liii timciMi'lc. But let us explain our Padions in particiihir. 

Wlieii we lee any thing the Hill time, or when hating (cen it letcnil times accompanied with 
f line ( .ircumlbnces, we lee it .igain attended with others, wc are fnrpiiml, and admire it. Thus 
:i r.wvv Idea, ora iiewTonncelioii of old Ide-as, rail'cs in us an lmix.‘rfecl: Pailion, tvhich t'. the lirlt 
ol .,11, and nam’d Adunratit'it. I call it inipcifdf^ Ixxaiife 'tis not excited either by the Idea or 
S. fj ol Good ; The Brain king then llruck in Ibme unufu.il Places, or in a new m.inncT, tlio Soul 
IS lenli'aly m"\eti, and theielirre mull needs (Irongly apply her ielf to what is new in that Objeid ■, 
(crihe lame Keafon that a bare Ticklii)!' the Soaic of the Feet raifes a very lively and moving 
Seidifion in the Soul, rather by the Noeeliy than by dre Strtiigih ol the Impiellioii. 

There are oficr Rexifons of the Application of the ooul to new Things ^ our 1 have explain’d 
them, where I Ipeak ol the Natural Inclinatidhsl Here we conliJer the Soul only as iclatcd to 
the Body, in which rclpeil theC.'ommotion of the Spirits is the natural (.'aiife of her Application 
to ikvv rhings. 

In .dminron, fritlly taken, we coiifiile-r things only as tlicy arc in thcmfelvt':, or as they ap- 
pe.i , and lock, not on them as related to us, or as good or kd. Hence ii conics, th.it the Spirits 
d l[)crle not tiircagh the Mulcles to give tlie Body the Difpolition that is lequiied for perfuing 
Ciood-, or (li'iniiii.g Kvil ^ and (hake not theNcrves that go to the Heart and other Vijlcni, to ha- 
l.e.i or retard the Kermentation or Motion of the Blood, as it happens in other Pallions. All the 
Sp.rits go the Brain,- to print a lively and diflinft Image of the furprizing Ohjcfl, that rhe Soul 
may tr>i-;i.Icr and know it again •, wliilll the reft of the Bexly remains in the fame pollute, and as 
uiijno\ al.le ; F'or as there is no Gommotioii in the Soul, lb there is no Motion in the Bexly. 

A hen the admired Things appear great. Admiration is always Ibllow’d^with K.lteem,and (l.ciie- 
time-s with Veneration ; whereas it is always accompanied witli Contempt, and I'omctimcs witJi 
Difdaiii, when they appear little. * 

The Idea of Grandeur aufesa great Motion of the Spirits in the Brain, and the Tracks that 
repreicnt it are kept very long : And Hkewife a great Motion ol’ the Spirits raifes in tlic Soul an 
Idea of Greatnefs, and noweriiilly fixes the Mind on the Confideration of tliat Idea. 

On the contrary, the idea of Littleiiefs produces but an inconfiderablc Motion of Spirits in the 
Brain, and the Traces reprefenting it arc fxin blotted out : And likewife a iinall Motion of Spi- 
rits railes in the Soul an Idea of Me,innels, and ftays the Mind but little on the C.’onlideration ol 
that Idea. Thole things deferve to k taken notice oK 

When we confider our felves, or Ibmething united to us, our Admiration is always accompa- 
nied with fome moving Paffion, which liowevcr only agitates the Soul and the Spirits, tlut go to 
the* Hart j bcaule there king no Good to feek, nor Evil to avoid, the Spirits difperlc not them- 
felves through the Mufcles, to difpoi’e the Body to Ibme Action. 

The Contemplation of the Perleaion of our’Being, or of fomething klonging to it, naturallf 
.produces Pride, or Selfefteem, Contempt of others, Joy, and fome other PSflions. The Contem- 
plation of our own Grandeur, caufes Flaughtinefs ; that of our Strength, Valour, or Boldnefe ^ 
and that of any other Advantage naturally raifes fome other Paffion, which is Hill -t kind ol Pride. 

On the contrary, the Conlklention of fome ImperlefFion of our Being, or of Ibmething k- 
longingtoit, naturally produces Humility, Contempt of our felves, KcycTciice Ibr others. Sor- 
row, and lome other Paffions. The fight of pur Littlenefs caufes Pufilantmity ^ that of our 
Wcakr.eis, Timiditv ^ and that of any Difadvantage whatfoever, naturally railes fome other Pal- 
fion, which Ls Rill a kind of Humility. But neither that Humility, nor tliat Pride, are properly 
Vertuts or Vices ^ king only Palliops or involuntary Comiriotions, which yet are very ufelul to 
( iivil Society, and cv’en in fome Calcs abfolutely iicceflary fbr the prefervation of the Life or 
Goods of tiiofo that arc aduated by them. 

Tis neccflaiy, for inllancc^ to be humble and timorous, and c\’en outwardly to tcitifie that Di- 
f.'olitioii of the Miti^ by a modeft Look, and refpettful or timorous Deportment^ when wc arc in 
t le Preliucc of a Perlbii of Qjialitv, or one tliat is proud and powerful : It king almoft ever profi 
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for the Gorxl of the Boiy, that the Imagination fhould ftoop Wore fenfible Grandeur, and 
ks of it. inward SuI»million and .Veneration. But this is done na^lly and 


^M\eitoDr\<urd Marks or u:> mwaiu v^uiHnuin^u 
nia(.hhiaUy without the Conlent of the Will, and lonietimes notwithlbndmg its Oppolition. 
Ficn fuclt k-alH as Dogs, which Hand in need ot prevailing upon thofe with whom they live, 
ha\e ordinarily their bJcs lb dilpolcd, that it machinally Mure than 


ordinarily 

ill reterciice to thole tli 


xiies lo difpoltd, that it machinally rakt^ the Bolture that is.molt fuitaWe, 
lat are alioutthcm ; tor that is abl’olutely ncceffiry to thar Prellavation. 
And if Birds ami Ibme other Creatures, want fuch a Difpofition, Vis Imufe they nc-ed not at: 
fwjge tlie fury of thole whom they cantfeapeby Flight, or whole Help is not necelTary for ih: 

I'relervation of their Lite. , . . .l ' 

It tan never k too much obferv’d, that all the Padions which are raiH^d m us, at the fight of 
lijmething external, machinally fpread on the Face thole Looks that are nt W bit'^d to our pic- 
(cut State I that is, thole that are apt by their Imprcflion machinally todilpole the Spcfhtois to 
fuch PalTions and Motions as are ulelul tor the Good ot ( ivil Society. Admiration it lelr, when 
niodiiced in us hy the Peiception of Ibmething external, which others can conlideras well as uc, 
mils the Face in fuch a Shape as is fit to llrike others with a machinal Imprcflion ot Adniiratioii-, 
ind wliich uQs fo regularly on the Brain, that the Spirits contain’d in it are driven to the Mutclc. 
of the Face, to lalhion it into a Look altogether like our own. . . . 

This Conimunicati.-n of the PalTK^ns of the Soul and the Amma Spirits, to iimte Men togc- 
tlier in retereiice to (Jorxl and F.i il, and to make tliem altogether like, not only by the Di politioii 
of theirMind, but allbbv the Polturc of their Body, is lb much the greater and more obleavable, 
Ts tile Pjiliun.s ;iij more violent •, by rcalbn tliat the Animal Spirits are then agitated with more 
iticnuth. And this mull needs be lb, kxaufe the Good and Evil being then greater, or more 
prelLiit, requires a greater Application, and a Itriaer Aflbdation ot Men to leek or a\;oul thcni. 
But when the Pallioiis arc moderate, as Admiration uliially is, their Communication is in enliblt;. 
and they do not alter the Countenance, by which the Communication ules robe wrought; For 
theie lifing no urgent Occalicni, it would be needlefs to put a Force on the Imagination ot others, 
or to take tliem otf from their Bufincis, to whicli their Application is perhaps more requlllt^ 

than to the looking on the ( .'allies of thole Paflions. r , „ , r\-r a 

I'licre is nothing wonderful, than that Occonomy of the Paflions and Dilboiitions ot the 
B(xlv, in icteronce to the furrounding Objeds. All our machinal Adions are nioft becoming the 
ivililom of onr Maker. God lias nude us liifceptible of all thofe Palfions chiefly to unite us with 
all f nlilile 'Filings, ior the Prefervarion of Society, and of our corporeal Being •, and his Delign ir 
lb exadly perform’d by tlic Conllruaion of his Work, that we cannot but admire his Wildomin 

iheCoiitrivanceoftlK Springs and Texture of it. .. r a- tw 

However, our Paflions, and all thofe imperceptible Bands Which tie us to the furrounding l b 
kas often prove, hy our own Fault, fruitful Caufes of Errours and Diforders. For we irak 
not of our Paflions the Ulc we ought to do •, we allow tliem every thing and know not fo much 
as the Hounds wc ought to prelcribe to their Power •, fo that the vyeakelt and lealt moving ral- 
(ions, as Admiration tor inltance, have ftrength enough to draw us into Errour. Some Examples 

whereof are thcle. i i 

W'heii Men, and efpecially thofe that are endu’d with a lively Imagination, contemplate the 
kit lide of themlelvcs' they find for the molt part a great deal of Selt-complacencv and Satista- 
ftioii I and their internal Satislaflion is inacaied by the Comparifon they make betwixt them- 
khes and others tliat are not lb airy and fpirituous ; Befides that they have many Admirers, and 
ilut tew of their Oppofers gain Sncccfs and Applaule v for Rcafon is feldom or never applauded 
ill oppofitlogto a Itrong and lively Imagination. In lliort, the Face of their Hearers takes on luth 
lubitifivc and dutil'ul Looks, and expre€es, at every new Word they ky, fuch lively Strokes ot 
Admiration, that they admire ihemfelves too*, and that their Imagination , puftt up wim their 
preiemleii Aclvantages, fills them with an extraordinary Satisfiftion of themfelves. And fincewc 
c innot ti« Men in the heightli of a Palfion, without receiving feme imprcflion from it, and adopt- 
ing as I may fay, their Sentiments j how lliould it k poflible that thofe who are funounded 
with a Throng of Admirers, fhould give no accels to a Palfion that is fo flattering and fo gratehd 

to ScU love > , n , rt 

Now tlut high Eftecm which Perfons of a ftrong and lively Imagination have of themfehw 
aiid'their good Diialities, pufls them up with Pride, and gives them a Magifterial and Decline 
('omportment ; they lillen lo others, but with Contempt j thw anfwer,but with Jeering i they 
think, but with reference to themfelves v and as they look on the Attention of the Mind, that is 
t;> requifite lor the difeovery of Truth, as a Slavery j fo they are altogether indocible. Pride, 
Ignorance, and Blindiiefs, go hand in hand. Tiie bold, or rather vain-glorious Wits, will not be 
the Dilciplcs of Truth, and never retire into themfelves, unlefs it be to contemplate and admhe 
their fuppolcJ Pertetiions ; fo that he who refills the Proud, (hines in the middle of their Dark- 
nels, without diflipating it. ^ 

Tliere is, on the contrary, a^reitain Difpofition of the Blood and Animal Spirits, that occaii- 
ons too mean Tliouglits of our lelves. The Scarcity, the Dulnefs, and Finenels of the Animal 
Spirits, join'd to the C'ourfnefs of the Fibres of the Brain, caufe the Imagination to be weaK 
and languilhing ; And tlie Contemplation, or rather the confufed Senfe of that Fainenefs of Imi' 
gination*, is what breeds in us a vicious Flumility, which we may call Meannefs of Spirit. 

All Men aic llifccptible of the Truth, but all apply not themfelves to him wfio alone is abw 

to reach it. The Proud mike tlieir Addrefs and lillen but to themfelves -, and the Diffpi^'f^ 

make 
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uukc ihtir Appliutioii lo ili^ProuJ, and fiibimt thcmilhcs tu their )\uinv rfh 's. Iv ::i 
vTic and the .other. ^(Vc car to bare Men: Proud Minds lijlow the Kimcnin; ai t.r' k)\mi 
HlooJ, that is their vawji Ima^^iiution^ and the Lowdpirited aie ovei’dAva\\! h\ i! a iMer^ridiiY, 
C ountcnance ot the Proud, and lo arc both lubjeftcd to \ unity and Lies. 1 i:! Pi i:.i .s l:ki , 
lich and powerlhl Man, wliu h is a gieai Retinue, who mealiiiCs lii'. uuji Ci:e:(,.J\ by ihe iirni- 
Ltr ofhis AttClKhln^, and his b)irengih by that j 1 the Horles ol h!s('MacIi: whereas tl;e I -i v 
litcd is like a poor, weak, and languilhing Wretch, who thaaugh he ha\e the tamo S'^aii and Pie, 
tiples, yet bccaulqlie is Mailer ot Nothing, imagines he is almnll Nothing Iniiiilft. llv 
our Retinue is nor our lelf, and lb lar is the plenty of the Blood and Animal Spiiiis, the 
and impetuoulncl's of tlie Imagination, Irom leading us to theTnulg ihu un the contraiy nurhir.’; 
cjiriesus foiar from it-, wheieas his the Dull, iflmay linall il em, that i^ ilie eon] and fedaii. 
ivliikls, that aii; the litielt: Ibr the Difeoury of Iblidand hidden Tuiihs. Lheii PaHionskiiig lileiii 
and quiet, they may liHen in the Rccefs of their Kcaibn toihcl'iuih that teaches thnu-, hiu molt 
unhappily they mind not itsWords^ bccaufeic Ipeaks low, without a lorcihic luiind, and that nO' 
ilnng wakens them but a mighty Noife. Nothing convinces them but what glirteis to appeui- 
jiice, and is judgM gteat and magnitlcent by the Seiiles ^ they love lo be da/led with Biiglunefs, 
and Kither cluife to hear thofe Pliilofophers, who tell thciii thair Stories and Dieams, and alK it, 
as the lalfe Prophets ot loimei times, that the Truth has fpi)kcn to them ( thnngji it has nor ) ih in 
U) liben to Tiiiih it iUK Lor iliey have already (iifler'd lour tliouland ^ e^l^, and ih it wiiiioiit op 
I'olicin.i, h'lnnr.e Pride lo uiteriain them with Lies, whiih ilivv reverence iiul keep to, as to lio 
i', and I)i\iii.. ddadiiioi.s. It leems the Ciul of Truth is wholly gone liom them-, ilkv think (-.i 
ii ai ai\l coiiliili him no nioi., they medicate no more, and co\eT their iiegkTaii-! h/iuJ^ with 
liie deliiliee pitiLiKc^ oi \ lured [[umiliry. 

distine, that we caiiiiot cd oiir Kl\es difco\er the Truth I ni we L.in d» l ii it ill time^ w i'li 
tbe alblliiicc ol him that eDliglUuns us, and can never doe it with ibii ot all the Mui in tlie 
World. Thole that know it belt cannot lliew it to us, unlefs we ask it (d Inm, in whom they 
1: i\e made their Application- and unlefs he be plealed to anlwci our (>ik(lioiis, ihii is, ouvAi 
leiii'on, a>. he has done iheiis. We are not thererbre to beliexc, bitaiile Mui lav this or that, 
t\try Man is a Liar-, but becaiile he that cannot deceive fpeaks to and we mull pui)eiiially 
iiv.eirogire hhn tor the l()lution ul’ our DiiKcuties. AVe ought iku to null lo ili^m that j[K ik 
('nl\ to the Lars-, inUriKl but the Body, or ht the utmoR mo\e bur the Imigiiiiiioii. IhiL ifc 
(Miglu atteiiii\».ly to lilKii unto, and taiilifully believe him who fpeaks to the Klinif inb)ims tin/ 
Keaioii, and piercing into the moli abllrulc Receflesol* the iiiwaul Man, i-. ible to luligliieii and 
UictigLlieii him, againll the oiuwaid and ieiilible Man, ih.ii coi'iiimally labc.iiis ro icdiu*' ami cor- 
nipt iiim. 1 olieii repeat thele rhings, becanfe 1 kdieve them moli wailiy ol a Liiou., ( '(ailideiat^- 
tion. Ciod alone is to be honour'd, becaule he only can endue us with knowledge, as his he a- 
Iriie that cm lill us with Pkalure. 

There is ibmetiinesin the animal Spirits, and the reRofihe Body, a Difpofiiion that i^ro\f^kes 
*to lluiiting, Dancing, Running, and ocher Corpoical Lxoicifes, wlitrein tlie Ftaxe and A^liiity 
of the Body are molt conl*picuous : Which Difpolirion is very ordinary to young Mlii, cTpeciillv 
klore ilkir Body be in a State of Conhltency. Children cannot Iby in one placcp and will :iL 
ways be moving, il they bdlow their humour. For whereas all their Mulcles aie not yet lliLUgjIi 
CMied, nor pcrleetly fiiiiilit-, theref ueGod, w'ho as the Author ofNauiie, legiilates the Ple.irurcs 
(»f the Soul, wi’th relerencc to the flood of the Ho<ly, ciiiles them to he d'ditdned with liitli 
Kxercifes as may invigorate it. Thus whilft the Flclh and Fibte^ o(’ their Neiws aie yet Ibfr, 
the Channels thiough which the animal Spirits mult necellarily liowg to pvodiite all f <Us of Mo 
tion, are wore, ami kept open, liiimotirs have no time to fettle, and all Obltruclions and ( htiles 
of Corruption aie removed. 

The conliiled Senlation that young Men have of that Dilpofuioii '»f theii Body., mikc^ them 
plealed with the thoughts ol their Strength and Dexleiity. I iiey admim ihcmlclves wIk’/i rhev 
know how to meafure their Moiion.s, and to make exuaoiilinaiy ones, and aie Jniliiiious (d be- 
ing in the prefence ot Spettators and Admirers. Tims they Itungilkii by degiLis iheiv Indiiia- 
tion to CV)rp(jreal Exerciles, which is one of the principal ( iaule. ol* Ignoiance and Bvutillinels. 
For befidcs the time that is by that mcaiies laviRit aw ly, the little ule they make ot their Under 
Ibnding, caulls the chief part of the Brain, in whole ii ictablenels the luiceand quicknels oi the 
Mind elpccially confilts, to become altogether iiiHexible, and the animal Spirits, ihrougli dilufe, 
arc dilhcultly difpeiVd in tjie Brain, in a manner leqiidiie to think of what they pleale. , 

This incapacitates moll part of the Nubility and Ccairy, cfpecially fuch as follow the War, to 
apply themlehes to any thing. Ihey anfwer with a UWd and a BIcto, as ilic Proyeib iays^ tor 
it vou Ipcak any thing that they dont willingly hear, inlLad of thinking upon a fuitable Reply, 
th:ir Animal Spiiics infcnfibly fiow into the Mulcles that r.iifc the Arm, and inake them anlwer 
without (ionfiJejation, with a Blow, or a Threatning Gdiuie^^ bccJule their Spirits, agiured by 
the Woids they hear, arc conveyed to fuch Flaces, as are moll open through Habir aijd fxercife. 
d lie Lnieot their Corporeal Strength confirms them in rhole iiilulting Manners-, and the liibmil 
li\e gl|yecl of their Hearers pufts ’em up wiih fuch an ablhid Confidence, asmikcs them believe 
they have laid veiy fine things wlijti they have but hjtigluily and biutifhly uiteied Impertincn- 
CK s -, l;cii g Hater’d by the Fear and ( ’aurioii of the Srandtu by. 

It is not pofiible to have applied our lelvw'S to any Siudy, or to make attual profefliOn of any 
Svkncc, to be cither Auihci orDoclor, uiihourking conRious <d it. But that very ( oiiltioiil- 

!•’ ncls 
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)• r. iiututally produces in Tome Meafucha valt Number of Imperftftions, tliat it would be better 

u-ith them if they wanted thole HonBiirable Qualities. As th^ look upon them as their molt con- 
fi Icr iblt PeikcHons. they are extreamly pleafed with that Contemplation •, they fetthem bekre 
tlic Kves ol oihu . wiili .ill the polTible Dexterity, and conceive they have thereby right to judge of 
L\erv‘thin;' witlioiu Kxaminaiion. If any be lb couragious as to contradict thean, they at firlt cii- 
(itut’oi'r skilltidly, and with a fweet and obliging Countenance, to infinuate what they are, ar.d 
wlut ri'dit they line to determine of fuch Matters: And if any ftill prefume to pppole them, 
and thaT iliey be at a lofs Ibr an Anfwer, they do not ttick openly to declare what they think of 
tlicmklvcs and of their Adverfarics. . „ ^ ^ 

J-A t ry inwaid Senfc ot any Qualification we enjoy, naturally fwdls up the Courage. A Troop, 
or iVvll inoiiiutd and accoutred, who neither wants Blood nor Spirits, is ready to undertake any 
I i'll •' ; th.it Difpolitioii infpiring him with an undaunted Boldneis. So it goes with a Man ot Lct- 
i. ’when he limlits himielf to be Learned, and that the Hauglitinefs of his Heart has corrupted 
l^l^^l;l'd, hebetunies, if I may fo Ipak, bold and fierceagainft Tmth. Sometimes he ralhly 
iiniriiinA it without knowing it, at other times he confcioully betrays it j and relying upon his ima- 
iMiiiry ix irning, is always ready to aflert, either the Affirmative or Negative, accorduig as he is 
poKeiled with a Spirit of Contradiftion. .... 

It DiXS (JUitC oihcnvife wiih thofc that make no Oftcntaiion ot Learning: they are not pofitivie- 
iieiili j du they (peak, unlcfs they liave'fomcthing to fay •, and it even often happens that they re- 
in lin Ills. lit ulien they Ihuiild fnc'ak. They have neither that Fame, nor thole outward Charac- 
teas <d I e, lining, which Ipur Men on To I'peak without Knowledge, and fo may decently hold 
tlieii IViee ; hi/t ihe Pretenders are afraid to make a flop, lincc they are fcnfible they Ihall be de- 
i'lis'd lot their Silence, even when they have nothing to fay-, and that they are not always indan- 
;’er uf ialliiig into (Contempt, though they fpcak hut Impcrtinencies, provided they utter them 

with a Stieiitifitk (,'onfideiicc. . tt 

Wlut makes Men capable of thinking, enables them to know the Truths but neither Honours, 
Iticlics, I Inivtiliry- Degrees, nor Chimerical Erudition, makes them capable ot tliinking. It’s their 
uwn N.ituit, tor ihey are made to think, bc-caufe they are created tor the Truth. _ Even bcslily 
Health (]ualihts them' not tor thinking well, but only is a let's Hindtrance than Sicknels. Our 
l^y aflllis us in Ibme manner in perceiving by Senfe, and imagining j hut not at all in con- 
ceiting. For iliougli without its Help we cannot attentively meditate, nor oppofe the continual 
Impro’lion ol rlie Seiiles and PallioHS, which endeavour to perplex and obliterate our Ideas, be- 
t aide in this piefeiu State, wc cannot overcome the Body, hut by the Body t yet ’tis plain that the 
Bodv cannot illuminate the Mind, nor produce in it the Light ot'Undcruanding, lince every Idea 
fliat difcoiers the Truth proceals From Truth it felf. All that the Soul receives From the Bo- 
;lv lebites only to it, and when (he follows thofe Glimpfes, Ihe fees nothing but Phantafmsand 
Ikeanis-, tliat is to fiy, (he fees not things as they arc in thcmfelvcs, hut only as they have rela- 
tion to llcr Budv. n rt~ r- i-t , 

As tlic Idea of our own Creatnefs or Littlenefs is a frequent occafion ofErrour, fo likcwile the 
Ide.b of outward things that have reffcrence to us, make no lefs dangerous an Impreffion. We 
!ia\ e already ohlerv’d that the Ura of Greatnefs is always attended witli^a great Motion of Spirits, 
and .1 gre.it Motion of the Spirits is ever accompanied with the Idea of Greatnefs : and that on the 
conti.ii’y, i!\it of Lictlenels is alw,iys followed with a fmall Motion of Spirits, which is in its turn 
,itcomp.inicd with the Idea of Meaniiefs. From that Principle ’tis cafy to infer, that fuch things 
as piudiKcin us great Motions of Spirits, muft naturally appear greater, Itronger, and more real 
and perleol than others -, tor in the word Greatnefs I comprehend all thofe Qualifications, and I'uch 
like. So that lenlible Good muft needs teem to us more confiderable and foUd, than tliat which 
r.innot lie felt ^ if we judge of it by the Motion of the Spirits, and not by the pure Idea of 
J'uirli. A great Houle' a fuinptuous Retinue, a fine Furniture, Offices, Honour, Riches, will then 
appear to us tojjare more greatnefs and reality in them than juftice and other Vertues. 

When wc compa re I'ertue to R iches by the pure Eyes of tlie Mind, we prefer Vertue : but if we 
make u(e of our Corporc-al Eyes and Imagination, and judge of thole things by the Motion of the 
Spirits, vvliitli they raife in us, wc lhall doubtlcTs chule Riches rather than Vertue. 

’Tis Irom the fame Principle rhat wc imagine that fpiritual and infenfible things are almoft no- 
thing ; that the Ideas of- our Mind are lefs noble than the Objefts they reprefent ^ that there is 
kis reality and fuhftante inthc Air than iiiMetalls, and in Water than in Ice j that thofe vaft Spa- 
ces that leach from the Earth to the Firmament, are empty, or that the Bodies that fill them have 
not lb much rality and Iblidity, as the Sun and Stars. In Ihort, our reafoning upon that fjlfe Prin' 
tipk- induces us into an infinite numbet of Errours, concerning the Nature and Perfefbion of ere- 
ry thing. 

A gie.u Motion of Spirits, and by confequence a ftrong Paffion, always attending the fenfible 
!dc.i qt Guuideiir, and a (mail Motion, and conlequentlv a weak Palfion, ftill ajeompanying the 
iciilihle Idea of hleannefs -, we are very attenri\ e to, and beftow a great deal of our time on the ftn* 
uy ol fuch things as mile the linfihle Idea of Grandeur j whereas we negleft thofe which aftbrd 
i nt the knlihte Idea of Meannefs. Thofe great Bodies, for inftance, which make their Circumvo- 
tior.s oxer our Heads, have ever made a great Injpreffion upon Men, who at firft ador’d them, bc- 
caul'c ot tlkir Light and BrightncIs, or fenlibk Idea of Grandeuri fome bolder Wits prefum’d to 
fxaiuinc their Motions : fo that the Stars have been in all Ages the Obje£I, eitlier of the Study, or ol 
tlic Veneration of the greateft part of Mankind. It may even be laid, that the fear of their PM”' 

taftick 
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uitick Influences, which ftili fright Aftrologers and Weak Perfbns, is a fort oF Adoration, paid bv 
j Brain-lick Imagination, to the Idea oI Greatneis that reprefcnts Ccleftial Bcnlios. 

But the Body of Man, on the contrary, that is iniinitely more admirable, and dclhvcs more our 
Appliation, than whatever we can know of Jupita\ and other Planets, has remained a 

long timealmolt unknown. Thcfcnfihlc Idea oFdilllcled parrs of Flefh, having nothing grur l»ut 
being rather diltittful and noifomci it is but a lew years lince Men ot Parts have looked upon 
luromy, as a Science tlut deferved the'it fludy. There have ken Piinccs and Kings that bualtal 
J king AlhonomerSi the height and magnitude of the Stars teem’d to fuit their Dignitv and 
Grandeur: but I know not of am that were ever amhitioiis of knowing Anatomy, aal skilliilly 
dilfecding a Heart, or a Brain. The fame may k faid of fe\ oral other Ixienccs. 

Rare and extraordinary things incite in Mens Minds greater and more fenfihle Motions, than 
fuch as are leen evi^ dav • we admire them, and by a natural Coiifequcnce we fix on them an Idea 
ot Greatnefs, tliat is tbllowed with Patlions of Flleeni and Reverence. This perverts tlie Realon 
ot fcveral Perfons, who are tb very rettx.'clful and curious of all the Remains of Anticpiiiv, and 
>vh:itever comes liom far, or is rare amt extraoidinary, that they arc as Slaves to thcnii iKcaulc 
the Mind dares not fit and pronounce upon the Objects of its Veneration. 

I grant Truth is in no grear danger, betaufe fonwMen are taken up with the Medals, Anns and 
^Habits of the Ancients, or with the Drels of the Chineje and S,m{^rs. It is nut .iliugcthcr un- 
ten iccable, to know the Map of Ancient ibv/ze, nor the ways from Timjui/: to A'////.//////, though 
it k more ufcful to us to know thole from L.ondon to Oxprd^ or from Parit to St. (ii'nuiiinp 
Virfn/lrs. Ill Ihort, we cannot And fault with thole that will enquire into the llillory of the 
Wais Ivtw’ixt the GArd’x and ]’<■/;/? w.r, betwixt the 'I’jrhtrs and Cbi/Kjh-^ let ilkin have tor 
'IhnyJiJfs, Xemfhon^ or any other whatibever, as much Indiiuirioiis as they pleatc. Bur we can- 
not fulfet that Admiration of Antiquity (lioiilJ lord it over Realon ^ that it lliould lie tbrbidden 
to make ufe of our UiKleillanding in examining the Opinions of the Ancients, and that ilie Dif- 
loicry and Dcmonltration ot their Knouts (hould pal's for a rath and prciiimpiuous Attempt. 

Truth is of all Times and Ages. lfyl/v//i'//c dkldifcover it, it may frill lie tbiiiul out : his Opi. 
nioiis are to k proved by llrong Reafuus’i tbr if they were Iblid in his time, they will Iv lb in 
ours. Tis todaeive our fclves, to pretend to demonttrate natural Triiihs by humane .liiihoriiies. 
It may perhaps be pioved, that Anfloilc has had fuel) and fuch Thonghis, upon ruchand liith Siib- 
ieelsj but ’tis a very llcnder improvement of Rcalbii, to read Anjloth^ or any uthet Author, 
with great Diligence and Trouble, that we may hiilorically learn Ills Opinions, and teach them 
to others. 

We cannot without Indignation look on Rtme llniverfuies that were eftaldillied for the Fnquiiy 
and Dele'Ke of Truth, and are now turned into particul.tr 8c£Is, and boafr of friidying, and main- 
taining the Opinions of fome Men. We arc re.idy to fall into Pallion at ilie reading of thol'e 
Philolophcrs and Phylicians, who llore their Books with tb many Qyiotaiion.s, that one would 
nther take them for Commentaries of the Civil and ('annon 1-aw, than for TraHs of Natural 
Philolbphy and Phyfick. For who can I’uffer that Reafon and Fxpcriencc lliould k'dellTted, ami 
the Fancies of IVrt/o, Anfloik\ Ppi urusy or any other Philofoplier, blindly followeil. 

Such ftrangc methods would perhaps frrike us dumb witli Alfiazcmeni, though we were not 
hurt by them-, 1 mean, though thcle Gentlemen did not impung the Truth, which alone we think 
our felves obliged to el’poufc ; But their admiring the Dreams of the Ancients inipircs them witli 
a blind Zeal againft Truths newly difeoveredy they cry them down without knowing them y they 
oppofe them without underftanding them, and by the frreiigih of their Imagination infure their 
Sentiments into the Minds and Flearts of their Auditors and Admirers. 

As they judge of thole new Dilcoverics by the Eftccm they luu e for their Authors, and that their 
Contemporaries which they have t'ecn and convers’d with, li.ivc not that big and extraordinary 
Appearance, which the Imagination attributes to Ancient Anthoisy to they have no ('oiitideraridii 
for the Modern. For the Iduof tlicMcn of our Age raites nothing bui Contempt, becaule ii is 
not attended with violent and furpri/.iiig Motions. 

Limmrs and Statuariei never repretent Ancient Pliilolophers as other Men, but give tlicm a 
big Head, and a broad and high Fore-head, and a long and venerable Beard. That’s a good Ai 
gument to prove that the Vulgar Sort has (bine fuch Idea of them y tor Painten piHure things as 
they reprefent them to thcmfelvcs, and lullow the Natural Motions of tk Imagination y ami lb 
for the molt part we look on the Ancients as Uncommon Men. Whereas Imagination repiefenting 
Men of our Age like to thofe with whom we daily com erce, and producing no extraordimiry Mo- 
tion in the Spirits, railes nothing in tlic Soul but C.ontempt and Indiftcrcncy towards them. 

I have feen Tks-Cratety laid one of thole le.iriiC'd Admirers of Antiouiiy, 1 h ue known liim, 
and convei^ with him leveral times y he was an lioiiell Man, and no Fool, but had nothing ex- 
traordinary. He liad tbrm’d a contemptible ided of the QiU tefun Philofophy, kaute he had con- 
verfed with the Author feme minutes, and had not oblervcdiii him thole great and extraordinary 
Looks tint overfway the Imagination. If he were puzzled with Ibmc Arguments ot that Pliilo- 
foph-jr, he proudly laid, meaning it a fufticient Anlvver, That he had known him tormcrly. I 
coiihl with thofe Gentlemen might fee Anpitle otherwile than inPiUure, and coiivertc an hour 
with him, provided lie lliould fpeak F/m/’,or Enghjhy^n\ not (bv( X’,aiid not make himl’elf known, 
ktbre they had declar’d their Opinion of him. 

Such things as liear the Cliaraacr of Novelty, whether they k in tlicmfelvcs, or appear in 
a new Order or Situation, agitate us very much, llriking the Brain in places that are moft Icn- 
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filile, ])ecaufc k-jft cxpofed to the Courfe of the Spirits. Such things as bear a fenfible Mark ( t 
CiTcatnel’s, do alfo ftrangely move us, becaufe thev ifir up a great Motion ot the Spirits. Bet 
I'ueh aa»at Otree come attctided with Characters of Novelty and Gteatnels, do not limply move .s 

they overthrow, ruvifh, Ihipifie ift by their violent C ommotions. ... . r 

For Inlt3iKC\ Thole who Ipcuk nothing hut Piinuloxts uttfiict the Adiiiintion ot 
lifcaule what thev lay has the CharaCler ol Novelty ■. thole tluit Ipeak by Sentences, and Ui^ lii.^a 
and lofty Flights', inVpire Veneration, becaufe they fc'cm to lay lomething great. But thole tlu: 
jovn I.oltiuvis toNotdty, and Greatnels to Rarity, never fail otra\ idling and Irupitving the lul- 
i'ar Soit, though they Ih'ould fpeak but Impertinences-, for that pompous and Itaiely Nonleucc, 
thi.ife tall'e Declamatory Cilitterings for the molt part dazle the Eyes ot iuiiim 
Minds, and mike I’uth aliicly and lurprizing Impfclfion upon their Imagination, that they ki^ .v 
) ji where they are, that rliey venerate the Power that blinds ’em, and call em down, and admire, 
.h liiuiiug/ruitlis, confuled and unexpielfible Stiilations. 


CHAP. VIII. , 

A.Com 'nnialion of the fw/c SnbjS ^ JVhat good Vfc can he made of Admi- 
ralion., and other faffions. 

A L L P.irtioiis have two very conlidcrable Effects, for they apply the Mind, and win the Heart; 

hy thclormerthey may,by adueule, be made ierviceablc to the Knowledge of Tuith;becaule 
Applit ition piodiitcs that light by which it isdifeovered ; but ihelarrcr Kffett is always diladvaii- 
I igeou-. •, kcaule PalTions catiiiot win the Heart, but by corrupting the R^afo.i, and reprefenting 
things, not as they arc in themlelvcs, or according toTriith, hut as they are related to us. 

, 1 li'ni\'!u'n is, ’ I ,| all Pallions, that which leilt atfeCts the Heart ^ becaufe ’tis the Sight of things 
tonlid.ei d as Good or Fvil, tliat agitates us, and that the Coulickration of their Greatnefs or Small 
i;ds, without any other Relation to us, makes but little Imprclhon upon us : lb that the Admirati- 
on tli.n attends the Kiiowledgeof thcGreatnels or Littlend's of new tilings, wetonlider, corrupts the 
Realbn iniieh Isis than any orlicr Paflion ; and cat! even be of great ufe for the Knowledge of Truth, 
provided we he very taieftil to hinder its being followed by other Paflioiis, as it liappens tor the 
nioli part. 

In Ailmi .iti n the Animal Spirits are fttongly driven to thole places of the Bnin, that rcprdeiu 
the new t flgeG as it is in it ldt\ which print thereon Traces of it, diltinCF and deep enough to he 
lyiigtontiniietl, and confeouently afford to the Mind a clear Idea, and calic to be remembred ^ and 
I In idi'ie it eaiinorhe (K niea, Inn A lminifion may be very iirdiil to Sricnefs, fiiice it applies and en 
lii,;litens ilie Mind ; vvlieieas otiter Pallions apply the Mind, hut enlighten it not. They apply ir, 
hcutile they raile the Animal Smrits, but enlighten it not, or enlighten it with talle and deceiving 
Glimplcs, becaufe they drive thole Spirits in fuch a manner, as that they rcprelent Dhjecls, only 
.IS they are related to us, and not as they are in themlelves. 

'riicie is nothing hauler, than to apply our lelves a conliderahle time to any thing which vve ad 
m\ve not •. hcc.nde the Vital Spirits are not then ealily carried to places fitted to reprefent them. In 
v.iMi we ate exhorted tok auentvve-, we can have no Auentvon', or none fufficrently long, though 
vv v may have an ahltraQed, but not moving Perfuafion, That the thing defervesour Application. 
We mnll needs deceive our Imagination to quicken our Spirits, and reprefent to our lelves in j 
new Maimer, the Suhjetl on which we will meditate, that we may raile in us fome Motion ol 
Admiiatiun. • • 

We meet every day wirli Men tliat rclidi not Study, and find nothing lb painful as the Ap- 
plication of Mind : They are conviiiccsl that they ought to Ifudy certain Matters, and to doe their 
utmoll endeavours for it^ but their endavours are, tor the moft part, vain ^ their progrefs is iiicon- 
1i le able, and quickly follow’d by wearinefs. True it is that the Animal Spirits obey the order ot 
the Will, and make us attentive, when we- defire it, hut when the Commanding Will is the 
Will of mere Keahm^hat is not kept up by fome Palfioii, it is lb weak and languilhing, thai 
»nir Ideas are like wandering Phantalms, that aflbrd us but a traiilient dimple, and vanim in J 
myinent. Dur Animal Spirits rexeive lb many private Orders from the PalTions, and are become 
liv nanirc and liabit lb prone to perlbim them, that they are ealily turn’d from thole new anJ 
K.ogh ways, thiough wnich the Will endeavours lo lead them. So that it is efpecially in fuch 
Cafs, tliat we iiccxl a particular Gr.ice to know the Truth, lince vfc cannot any*conliderable time 
fear up the Mind againll the incumbent aveiglu of the Body ^ or if we can, yet we never doe all 
We .ire .iWe. 

Bur when lome Motion of Admiration quickens us, the animal Spirits naturally run to the Tracks 
ol tile O'oied vvhicli have raifexl it, rcprel«in it dearly to the Mind, and produce in the Brain what- 
I ver is requir'd to Perlpicuity and Evidence, without patting the will to the trouble of managing 
tile lebdlioiis Spirits. Hence it comes that tholl that are prone to Admiration, arc fitter to lludy 
than eaaeiss arc (^idck and ingenious, and others How and dull. 

In th.- mean while, when Admiration grows to fuch an Excels, as to produce Amazement and 
5tup-eljcl:oii, or when it dixs not excite to rational Curiolity, it may prove of very ill Conlequeiice 

kcauf- 
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Itccaule die animal Spirits are then taken up with jeprelentiiig the aJinlred Objeft by one of Its 
faces, without lb much as thinking on the others, which ought no left to be Coiifidcmi, Tliole 
Spirits likewife lupctfede their fpreading tnrough all the parts of the Body tor tlie pcrii)rniaiKc of 
fheir ordinaiy Fun£lions, whilft they imprint fuch deep 1 races of the Objeii, and bre.ik lo ga-at 
j number of the Fibres of die Brain, that tliat Idea railed by tiian can never be blotted out ot the 
Mind. , 

It is not enough that Admiration fhould make us attentive, unlcTs it makes us curious ^ neirlKi 
is it fuficient tor the full knowledge of an Objeid, to contkler one ot its Faces, unlel's \vc be lb tiiv 
inquifitive, as to examine them alii that we may judge of it upon fute grounds. And therefore 
when Admiration moves us not to examine things with the utmoft Accuracy, but inllcad of thar 
liops our Knquity, it is very unprofitable to rhe Knowledge of Truth, kcaufe it rills up the 
Mind with likelihoods and probabilities, and incites us to judge ralhly and precipitately of all 
things. _ 

Admiration mull not center in its felf, but its bultnefs is to facilitate Examination. Tlu- Ani- 
mal Spirits that are naturally excited in Adnibation, ofter themfelves to the Soul, that Ihc niay 
ufe them to repreleiit the Objefl more diltintlly to her 1111^ and to know it better. This is Ka- 
ture’s Iiillitution, for Admiration ought to move us to Ciutiolity, and C'urioiiiy to tonduci us to 
the Knowledge of Truth : But rhe Soul knows not how to make an Advantage of her own Stiength j 
the prefers a certain latisftilory Senfation, that llie receives from the plenty of the Spirits that 
alteil her, before the Knowledge of the Objetl that has raifesi them ^ and lire chuics rather ro 
heconfeious of her own Riches than to dilTipate them bv ufci not much unlike thole Mifers who 
chufe rather to hoard up their Ticafures, than to fupply their wants with them. 

Men ate generally pleafed with whatetcr raifes any kind of Pair!':)ii. They not only fpend 
Money to be moved to Sorrow, by the ReprcTentation of a Tragedy, but tlicy alio throw it away 
upon Legerdemains, that may ftir up their Admiration ; fince it cayiot be faid that they give 
it to be deceived. Therefore tliat inward and fatistalloif Senlation, which we are coiilcious ot’ in 
AJmra/iof/y is the principal caufc why we dwell upon;/, without putting it to tlie ule wliitiv Na- 
ture and Rcafon prelcribe to us. For that deleftaule Senfaiioii to powci fully holds the Admirers 
Bent to the admired Objefl, that they will fall into a Pallion, if any Ihcw them its Vanity. A < 

mourning Petfon relilhes fo well the fweetnefs of Sorrow, that he’s angry with thole that go about 
to make him merry. The call' is the lame with Admirers i wlio Item to l)c woundal by rlie F.n- . ■ 

(leavours that arc made to dcmonllrate the unrcalbnablenefs of their Admiration, bccaiile they leel 
that the fecrct Plealiife they rc'ceive Irom that Paflion, diminilhes proportioiiably as ilie Idea that 
caufed it vanilhes from the Mind. 

The PalTions perpetually latour to jullific ihcmlelvcs, and infcnfibly pcifuade us wc doe wcl! 
to be led by them. The SatisfafVion and Plcafurc, with which they affecl the Mind, that is to be 
their Judge, draws it over by degrees to their lidc, inlpiting it with fuch, and the like Rcafons. 

‘ We ate to judge of things but according to our Ideas, but of all Ideas tire moll fenlible are the 
‘ moll real, Unce they afl ujxrn us with rlie greatell force, and tlicrcfbre 'tis by rlio/l Ideis r/iat 
‘ I mull judge of them. Now the Subjefl 1 admire contains a fenlible Idea ol (.irearncfs, J mult 
‘ then juclge of it by that Idea, for I ought to efteem and love Gteatnefs •, and thcrcliac 1 am in 
‘ the right when I infill' upon, and am taken up with that Objefl. And indeed the Pteafure wliich 
‘ the Contemplation of its Idea alFords me is .a natural proof that iris for my goal to think upon 
* iti fince I uami to add to my growth by fuch thoughts, and limey tliat my Mind is more cn- 
‘ larged by embracing lb great ai\ Idea •, wlrereas the M'vnd ce'afcs to ex’vft when It thinks upon no- 
‘ thing. ohouVd that Idea \anllh, my Mind, It Icems, IhovAd vahvlh vi’vth '\t, ot atlcaVl. Wome 
*■ Imauet and naitowet, \l' It Ihould h\ upon a \eVs conl\detab\e\dea •, lo that the ptcletvauon ol 
‘ that great Idea, being the prefetvatlon of my own Gteatnefs, and the perfcflloii of my Being, 

‘ l am in theright to admire ^ nay others ought to admire me for it, Ihould they give me my due. 

‘ Fot I am really fomething great, by the Relation I have to great things, and 1 enjoy rhem in 

* fome manner by my Admiration, and that Forctall which a lort of Hope affords me. UthcT 
‘ Men would be Happy, as well as I am my fellj if knowing my Greatnels,they Ihould fix them- 
‘ felves upon the Caule that produces it but they ape blind and infenlible to gieat and fine things, 

* and know not how to raife and make themfelves conliderabic. 

It may be faid. That the Mind naturally, and witliout ReHeflion, argues in fomc fuch manner, 
wBfen it it fuffers it felf to be led away by the abufive Meteors of the raflkins ; Thole Rcalbnings 
have fomc Likelihood, though their Weaknc'fs be futficicntly vifiblc •, liowever, that Probability, 
or rather the confiifed Senfe of the Probobility that attends natural and inconlideratc Arguments, 
is fo prevalent, that thw never fiiil of reducing us, when we Hand not upon our guard. 

For Inftance, When Poetry, Hiftory, Cliymillry, or any other Humane Science has llruck the 
Imagination of d*young Man with Ibme Motions of Admiration, if be do not catefully watch the 
Attempt thefe Motions make upon his Mind, if he examine not to tlie bottom the life of thole 
Science, if he compare net the Trouble of learning them with the Bendits that may accrue 10 
him ■, in Ihort, if he be not as rfice in his Judgment as he ought to be, he runs the hazard of be- 
ing feduced by Iris Admiration, Ihewing him only the lairell Part of thole Sciences ^ and ’tis even 
to be feared, left they lliould lb far corrupt his Heart, as that he Ihould never awake out of*his 
Bream, even when he comes to know it to be but a Dream ^ becaule it is not polliblc to bl« out 
of the Brain deep Tracks, engraven and widened by a long<oniinued Admiration, And therefore 
wc ought to take diligent care to keep our Imagination untainted •, that is to fay, to hinder the 
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formation of dangerous Traces, that corrupt the Heart and Mind. I lhall here fet down a very 
ulctlil Way to prevent not only the Excels of Adminitign, but alfo of all other Paffions In geneni. 

When the Motion of the Animal Spirits is fo violent, as to imprint on the Brain deep Traces 
that corrupt the Imagination, it is always attended with fome Commotion of the Soul ; And 
the Soul cannet be moved v^ithout being confeious of it, Ihe is thereby lirfficiently warn’d to 
Hand upon her guard, and to examine whether it be for her good to fuffer thofe Traces to k ci;- 
lurged and flnillicd. But at the time of the Commotion, the Mind is not jo tree, as rightly tL 
judge uf tile IKetiilnefs of thofe Traces, bccaufe the fame Commotion deceives and inclines it to 
indulge them ; We mull therefore endeavour to (lop that Commotion, or to turn to fome other 
Place the ( Current of the Spirits that caufc it •, and in the mean while ’tis ablblutely necelfary to 
fuljitiid our Judgment. 

lliu \\c i.'Ught not to imagine tliat the Soul always can, by her tore Will, ftop the Courfe ot 
the Spiiiis that hinder her Irom making ule of her Rcafon •, her ordinary Power being not fuffitj. 
eiii to quell Motions not raifed by heri Ibthatlhc mull dexteroully endeavour to deceit c an 
Hncmy that attacks her unawares. 

As the Motiens ol tile Spirits ftir up refpeftive Thoughts in the Soul, fo our Thoughts excite 
liicli and llieh Motions in the Brain ^ lo that to Hop a riling Motion ot the Spirits, a bare Will 
is not fulKcient, but Stratagem mull lie us’d j and we mull skilfully reprefetit to our fclvcs fiich 
’filings .IS arc coiitr.iry to thofe tliat llir up and indulge that Motion, whence a Rcviilfwn will 
arife ; But if we would onlv determine another way the Motion ol the Spirits already rileii, we 
mult not think of tontr,irJ l)ut only dilfeieiit Things Ifom thofe that have produced it, which will 
ceri.iinly make a Viverjuvi. 

But bccaule the I'lnr/Jio/t and Rnut/fiim dre great or little, as the new Thoughts are'accompj 
iiitd with a greater or lefs Motion of the Spirits •, we mull caretiilly obferve, what fort of 
Thoughts agitate us moll, that we may in urging Occafions reprefent thern to our feducing Inia- 
jfuiaiion, and ule our felves lb much to mt fort of Reiillance, ttat no furprizing Motion may 
affetl our Soul. 

If we take care firmly to unite the Idea of Eternity, or fome other folid Thought, to thofe 
violent and cxtraoidin, try Motions, they will never be Hirr'd up for the future, without railing 
that Idea, and liiniilliing iiv with Weapons to refill them. 'Phis appe-ars from Experience, and 
’ iicok :. tiom the Realbn mention’d in the Chapter Of the Qunneii'ion (f Ifens * ^ fo that we mull not 
•• imagine it ablblutely iiiipollible, by a dexterous Managery, to conquer our PalTions, when we are 
lledtallly refolv’d upon it. 

However, by that Reiillance we ought not to pretend to Impeccability, nor to the avoiding of 
all fi routs whailbever. 

hijiy Bccaufe ’tis very difficult to acquire and pteferve fuch a Habit, as that our extraordinary 
Motions llwll raife in us Ideas fit to oppole them. 

iSVuv/</A', I'liougli wc fliould have gotten that Habit, thofe Motions of the Spirits will direflly 
excite the Ide.is to be irripugned, and but indirctlly fupply us with the neceflary Weapons to a(- 
fiult them ; So that the Evil Ideas, toing Hill the princi^l, will be Hronger than the Good, that 
ate but actellary ; and the latter ever Ibnd in need of the, Help of the Will. 

'ihirtl/)\ 'i'hole Motions of the Spirits may be Ib violent, as to take up the whole Capacity of 
the Soul ^ fo that there will remain no room, if I may lb fpeak, for the reception of theaccenary 
Idea, that is proper to make a Revullion in the Spirits or not at leall for fuch a Reception as 
may incite us to an attentive Contemplation of it. 

I •■'/?//, There ate fo many particular CircumHances, that can make that Remedy ufelefs, that 
tiujupji it ought not to be negle’flcd, yet wc muH not relie too much upon it. We muH have a 
perpetual Retourle to Prayer, that wc may receive from Heaven necelTary Helps in the time ot 
Temptation •, and in the mean while endeavour to prefent to the Mind fome Truths lb folid and 
/7 evaknt^ as that they iray overcome the moH violent Paffions. For I. mufl needs add bjr the 
way. That Icveral pious Perfons olten return into the lame Faults, becaufe tliey fill their Mind 
tviili a great many ’I’ruths that arc more glittering than foltd^ and fitter to weaken and dilTolve, 
tli.iM Co firtifie it againll Temptations i whereas others, that are not endued with lb much Know- 
ledge, laithfully Hick to their Duty, ^aull* of fome great and folid Truth, which they have 
lendred familiar, and which bears ’em up and Hrengthens them in all Occafions. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Love and Averfton^ and their principal Species. 

k. 

L Ove and Hatred are the Paffions that immediately fuccced Admiration ^ for we dwell not long 
tipon tlic Conlideration of an Objefl, without difeovering the Relations it hath to us, ot to 
Ibmethiiig we loves Tlie Objert we love, and to which conlejuently wc are united by that Pof 
fofi, toing tor the moll part prefent, as well as that wliich we aftually admire j our Mind quick- 
ly, Snd without any conhderable Kefeflion, makes the necelTaiy (^mporilbns, to find out the Re- 
lations they have to each other, and to us •, or elfe is naturally aware of them, by a preventing 
Se(ilc ot Plcafurc and Pain. Then it is, that the Motion of Love wc have for our -lelves, 

for 
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for the beloved Obje£l, extends to that which is admired \ if the Relation it has imnicduiely to 
us, or to ibmethiiig iiiiited to us, appear advantageous, cither by Knowledge or Scnliiiion. Now 
that new Motion of the Soul, (or rather that Motion of the Soul newly detcriuin'd, join'd t» 
ciiat of the Animal Spirits, and tbllowed with the Senlatioii that attends the new Dilpolitioii, that 
the lame new Motion of the Spirits produces in the Brain) is tlic Faflion we call here Liet-. 

But when we teel by any Pain, or difeover by a clear and c\ ident Knowledge, that the llifk'n 
or Relation of the admireil Objea would prove differt iceable to us, or to fdmething united to ih 
then the Motion of the Love we have for our felves, or H r the Thing united to us, terminates 
in us, or cleaves to the united Objefl, without following the View of the Mind, or l)eing car 
lied 10 the admired Thing. But as the Motion towards Good in general, which the Author ot 
Nature continually imprints on the Soul, carries her to whatever is Mwn and fc/t. beaule what 
is either intelligible or fenfible is Good in it ielf j lb it may lie laid, that tlie RdilLince of the. 

Soul againlt that natural Motion which attrafts it, isa kincl of voluntary Motion, whicli toimi- 
nates in Kothingnefs. Now that voluntary Motion of the Soul being Join’d to that of the Spi- * inl ..v,; 
tits and BUxxl, and followed by theSenfation that attends the new Dilpolitioii, which that Mo 
tioii of the Spirits produces in the Brain, is the Paflion wc call lierc Jtverjion or Ihuretl lui'n'oe 

voluntary Motion, I iicfne him to )cad the firjl Iflyjlrtitm on the firfl Ch.tpter, It would inttkate tny Cmcf^tkhs f tr.dd I 
tcUtti toil, to juthjk tk Siut) of fowe Fetjons, 

That Paflion is altogether contrary to Love, and yet 'tis never without Love ; It is aitogeiliei 
conuaty to it, becaufe Averfion leparates, and Love unites ^ the ti inner has molt commonly Ac- 
thingnij's lor its Objett \ and the latter has always a Being : Tlie iormer relilts liic natural Mo 
tion, and makes it of no eftefti whereas the latter yields to it, and makes it vklorious. How- 
ever, Averfion is never feparated tiom Love., beOlule Evil., the Ol^jett of tlie former, is the Pri- 
vaiion of Gboii -, lb that to fly from Evil, is to tty liri^m the Privation of Good ■, that is to lay, 
to tend to Good : And therefore the Averfion of the rrivaiion of Good, is the Love of Good. 

But if Evil be taken tor Pain, tlie Averfion ot Pain is nor the Averfion of the Privation of Plea- 
li;re ■, hccaufc Pain is as teal a Senlatioii as Plcafiirc, and theielbreis not the Privation ol it : Bin 
the .Averfion of Pain, being the Averfion of feme internal Miiery, we flioulJ not be atteilcd witlr 
that Paflion, (hould we not love our Iclv'es. Laltly, If Evil be taken for what caules Pain in us,_ 
or tor whatever deprives us of Good, then Averfion depends on Self-love, or on tlie Love of 
Ibmething to wliich we defire to lie united: So tliat Love and Av'erfion are two Motlicr-Puflions, 
oppolice to each other ^ but Love is the Firft, tlie Cliletj and the molt Univctlal. 

As at tliat great Diltance and Ellrangement we are from God fince the Full, wc look upon our 
Being as the Chief Part of the Things to which wc arc united fo it may lie fiiid in Ibme I'enfe, 
that our Motion of Love for any thing whatlbevcr, isaiiEffeft of Self-love. VVe love Honours, 

Ifcauie they rail'e us; our Riches, beaufe tliey maintain and prcfcrv'c iis^ our Relations, Prince, 
and Country, becaufe wc arc concern’d in their Prelervatioii. Our Morion of Selfdove reaches 
to all the Things that relate to us, and to which wc are united j becaull* ’tis that Motion which 
unites us to tliem, and fpreads our Being, if I may fo Ipeak, on tliole that funound us, propor- 
tionably as we dilcover by Kcalbn, or^y Senfatioii, that it is oiir Intcrelt to be united to iliein. 

And tlierefbre we ought not to think, that, fince the Fall, Self Love is only the Caule and Rule 
of all other AffeFlions ^ but, that moll prt of oilier Afleftions arc Siieeics of Seltdove : For when 
we liiy, that a Man loves any new Objeft, we mult not fuppolc that a new Motion of Love is 
produc’d in hiipi ■, but rather, that knowing that Objeft to have fomc Relation or Union with liiin, 
he loves himfelf in that Objeft, and that with a Motiem of Love coeval to himfelf For in- 
deed without Grace there is nothing but Self-love in tlie Heart ol Man ; The L'lvc ot Truth, ol 
Jultice, of God himlelli and every other Love that is in us, by the firft Inllitution ol Nature, 
have ever fince die Fall been a Sacrifice to Self-love. 

There is no doubt, however, but the moft wicked and barbarous Men, Idolaters and Atlieiils 
themlelves, are united to God by a natural Love, of which confe“quently SelMovc is not the 
Caule •, for they arc united to him by their Love to Truth, Jultice, and \ ertuc ; tlicy prallc and 
efteem good Men, and do not love them becaule they arc Men, hut becaufe they fee in tliein 
fuch Qualities as they cannot forbear to love, becaufe they cannot forbear to admire and judge 
them amiable. And therefore we love fomething befides our felves ^ but Sell-love over-rules all 
the reft, and Men forlake Truth and Jultice for the finalleft Concerns ; For when by tlicir natu- 
ral Force they venture their Goods and Lives to defend opprefs’d Innocence, or on any other Oc- 
cafion, tlieir greateft Spur is mere Vanity, and the hopes of getting a Name liy the feeming Pof 
feflion of a Vwtue wliich is reverenc’d by all tlic World. Tliey love Trurii and Jullice when on 
their fide, but never againll themlelves ^ becaule without Grace they cannot obtain the lealt Vi- 

ttory over Self love. , „ , ,, • 

There arc many other forts of natural Love : We naturally love our I rinte. County, Relations, 
thofe tliat have any Conformity of Humour, Defigns, and Emiiloyments with us : But all thole 
forts of Love arc very weak, as weft as the Love of Truth and Jultice ; and Self-love king the 
moll violent of all, conquers them fo eafily, as to find no other Rcfiltaiice but what it creates 

againft it felf. . , , , . 

Bodies that llrike againft others, lofe their Motion proportioiiably as they con^unicate it to 
the fttickai i and, atrer having moved many other BcKlies, may at lalt entiicly lole their own 
Motion. It is not fo with Self-love ; It determines every other Love by its Impreflior* upon it. 
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jiid Its own Motion diminiihes notj on the contrary, it gets new Strength by its new Viftories- 
1 or as tliat Motion never goes out of the Heart, lb it cannot be loft, thou^ it be continualiy 
conimuniutcd. ■ 

Selflove is tliereforc the Ruling and Univerlal Lore, fince it is to found, and bears the fway 
t.tery where j fo that all tlie Paflions having no proper Motion of their own, it may be faid, that 
Sflt-lovc is the moft extenfive and powerful ot all PalTions, or the Ruling and Univerlal Paflioia, 
And as all Vtrtucs are hutSpaiet of thathrft Virtue we call Chfl/vr/, afccording to StAujlm, 
1 () all Vices and Padions are but as fo'niany Eftebis and Sorts of Sell-love, or of tlfet general 
Vice we call 

AVe often diliiiiguilh in Morals the Verttlcs or Species of Charity, by the Difference of Ob- 
ieels ; but tluyt ibmettmes coiifbumls the true Idea we ought to have of Vertue, which rather 
'd. pend-, on its own Motive, than any thing elle : And therefore we fhall not follow thatMc- 
ihod ill ucatiiig of the Paflions, nor dittinguilli them by the ObjeHs j bccaufe one and the fame 
tJbjei-l may excite them all, and that ten thoufaiid Objetts mayfaile but one. For though Oh- 
i.xis dirter from each oiher^ yet they difter not always in relation to us, nor do they Hit un in us 
did'cieiK Paflions. The profhis’d Staff of aMardchal of fnwee differs from a Bilhop’s Crofier, 

< >r Paftoial Staff promis’d •, yet thole tvvo Marks of Honour excite almoft the lame Pallion in the 
Ambitious, fince they raile in the Mind of both the fame Idea of Good. But the fame Marc- 
iLlur.s Staff, when promiled, granted, enjoyed, taken away, ftirs up Paflions altogether different, 
becaiire it uifes in the Mind different Ideas of Good. 

We mull not tlwn imrltiply the Paflions by their different ObjeHs that caiife them j but only 
admit as many as there are aculfiry Ideas that attend the thief Idea of Good or Evil, and conli- 
d-rably alter it in relatk>n to us. For the general Idea ot Good, or the Senlation of Pleaftirc, 
rvliith is good to him that enjws it, agitating the Soul and Animal Spirits, produces the general 
PafTion of Love ^ and the acceuary Ideas of that Good determine that general Agitation of Love, 
and CtAirfe of the Spirits in I'ueh a particular manner, as puts the Mind and Body in a conveni- 
ent Difpolition in relation to the perceivetl G()Od ; And thus they produce all the particular 
Pallioiis. 

And iliirefore the general Idea of Good produces an indeterminate Love, which is.but anEx- 
lenlion ol'Sell-lote. The Idea of Good, as poflefs’d, produces a Love of Joy: The Idea of 
GockI, not as poflcIVd, but hop’d for, that is, as judg’d poflible to be poffel's’d, pri^uces a Love 
rj WJiro : And The Idea of any Good, that is neither polfefs’d nor hop’d for 5 or, which 
is the fame, the Line of any Good w'hich we cannot hope to enjoy without lofing Ibme other, 
t t wbieli we cannot pieferve wlicii we arc poflefs’d of it, produces a Love of Sorrow. Tliofe 
tile the Three finiple and primitive PafTions that have Good for their ObjeH j for the Hope that 
jiroduces Joy, is not a Commotion of the Soul, but fimple Judgment. 

HoWeter, we mull oblcrve, That Men confine not their own being within themfelves, but ex- 
tend it to all Things .ind Pcrrons,to whom they believe it their Advantage to unite themfelves; 
So that we mull conceive that they are poflels’d in feme manner of a Good, when enjoy’d by 
their Friends, though they do not poflefs it immediately tlicmfelvcs: And therefore when I fay, 
Tli.it the Pollcflion of Good produce's Joy, I undcrlland it jot only of an immediate PofTeflion or 
Union, but alfo of any other ■, for we naturally foci a Joy upon the Succels or good Fortune of 
thole we love, 

Evil, as I laid, can k taken Three ways for the Privation of Goof for Pfl///, and for the 
'Hung that caujes the Privation of GckxJ, or produces Pain. . 

in the firft fetile, the Idea of Evil b©ng the fame with the idea of a Good not enjoy’d, it is 
plain that Idea pioduces Sorrow, or Defire, ot even Joy ^ for joy is always excited from that we 
lind our Iclvcs exempt of the Privation of Good, that is to fay, when we poflefs Good ; So that 
tliolc Paflions that rclcr to Evil, taken in that fenfe, arc the fame as thole that relate to Good, 
bec.iulc at the Bottom they have likewife Good for their Objefl. 

When Evil llgnifics Pain, which alone is always a real Evil to him that fuffers it, whilft he 
iulleisu -, then the Senfe cf that Evil produces thofe PalTions of Sorrow, Defire, and Joy, that 
aie Species of Averfion, and not of LovCi beaufe their Motion is alt<»ether oppofite to that 
whieh .KeotTipanics the Perception of Good, that Motion being but the Refiftance of the Sou! 
.igainlt the natural Impreflion. 

The Aflual Senfe of Pain produces an Averfwn of Sorrow. The Pain we fuffer not, but are 
ai'raid to fuffer, produces an Averfon of Dejirr. And laftly, the Pain we neither fuffer, not are 
.itiaid to fuffeti or, what is the fame, the Pain that lhall be attended by a confiderable Rc- 
w.'ul, or the P.iin from whieh we are freed, produces an Averfwn of Joy. Thole are the Three 
hinplc or primitive Paflions that have Evil for their Objeft -, for the Fear that produces Sorrow, 
is not a Commotion of the Soul, but a bate Judgment. 

Lallly, It' by Evil we underftand the Pcrl(>n or the Thing that deprives us of Good, or caufes 
lis to endure Pain, the Idem of Evil produces a Motion of Love and Averfion together, or only 
a M ntion of Averfion ; The former, when the Evil is that which derives us of Good ^ for by 
the liimc Motion we tend towards Good, and fly from that which hinders its PofTeflion ; And the 
latter, when ’tis the Idea of an Evil which caufes Pain in usj for ’tis by the fame Motion of 
.Averfion that we hate Pain, and whatever produces it. 

And therefore there are Three finiple (>t primitive Paflions that relate to Good, and as many 
that alcr to Pain, or to that which caufes it, vis. Joy, Deftre, and Sorrow. For we -are joyful 

vvhen 
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Good ts pttfait, and Evil is poll 5 we are forrowful when Goixl is gone, and Pain is pr." 
lent j and we are agitated with Dclires when Gbod and Evil are to come! 

Tliofe Paflions that relate toGood are partkullt' Exterminations of that Motion Gi)d gives ns 
tor Go^ in general, and iherelbre have a real Objefti bilt others, who liave not God tbrthi 
Oule of their Motion, termiratc only in Koihingmjs. 


CHAP. X.. 

Of Papons in fartiailar j and in general of the rray td jticplahf then/y and 
to k^tow the Erroiirs they canfe. 

W Hen we coniider how Paflions arc formal, it vifibly appears, ^ar their Number is unde- 
terminable, or that there are more than we have Tenns to exprei's them by. for Paflions 
JitfeT not only by the various Complication of the Three firlt Primitive, whicli would not eiicteale 
tlitm to a great Numkr^ but alfo dift'er«by the different Perceptions and Judgments that taule or 
accompaiiy them. Thole different Judgnients of the Soul, concerning Gooil or Evil, proiUiic 
dift’erent Motions in the Animal S[lirits, to dilpofe the Body in relation to the Obje£l, and conic 
oueiitly caule in the Soul Senfations that are not altogether like: Whence it proceeds, tliat ibme 
Paffons are oblcrv’d to differ from each other, though their Commotions be nor different. 

In the mean while, the Commotion of the Soul being the chief Thing obletvable in every Paf- 
fion, ’tis ktter to refer them to the Three original Pafli<|ts, in which thole C’bmmotions are very 
different, than to treat confuledly and diforderly of them, in K-ference to the differeht Percepti- 
ons we may have of tlve Good and Evil tliat raifes them, for we may hdvc lo many different 
Perception;* of ObjeQs, in reference to Time, to our lelves, to what belongs to us, to the Pet 
ions or Things to which we are united, either by Nature or Choice, that it is wliolly impolhble 
to make an accurate Enumeration of them. 

When the Soul perceives any Good whicii lire cannot enjoy, it may perhaps k laid, tliat Ihe 
hopes for it, tliougn Ihe defires it not : However, ’tis plain, that this her Hope is not a Palfioii, 
but a limple Judgment. And therefore ’tis the Commotion tliat attends the Idea of any Good, 
of which we take the Enjoyment to be polfible, that adopts Hope into a true Palfion; It is the 
fame when Hope grows iiitb Security ; bor the latter is a Paflion, onljf bccaule of tlie ('ommoti- 
on of Joy that mixes with that of Defire •, fince the Judgment of the Soul that confiders any Good 
as certain, is a Paflion but as much as it is ,i ftiregoing Taftc of the Good tiut affebls us. Lull 
of all, When Hope diminilhes, and is fucceeded by Defpair, ’tis vifiblc again, that the latter is 
a Palfion but beCaufe of the Oinmotion of Sorrow that mixes with that of Defire; for the 
Judgment of the Soul, that confiders any Good as unattainable, rvould not be a Paflion, iJiould 
we not k a£liiated by tliat Judgment. 

But kx’aufe the Soul never looks upon Good Or Evil Without any Commotion, and even with 
out any Alteration in the Body, we often give the Name of Palfion to the Judgment that produ- 
ce’s it, confounding together Whatever happens both to the Soul and Bodv at the fight of any 
Good or Evil : For the Words, Hope, Fear, Boldnefs, Shame, Impudence, Anger, Pity, Dcrifi(*n, 
Gi'iefi and the Names of all other Paflions in common ulc, are Inert Exprelfions made up of Ic- 
veral Term.s, by which can k explain’d in particular whatever Paflions contain. 

We undcritand by the Word Pajjion the View of the Relation any thing has to us, the Com 
motion and Senfation of the Sou , the Concuflionof the Brain, and the Motion of the Spirits, a 
new Commotion and Senfation of the Soul ; and laftly, a Scnlation of Pleal'ure that always at- 
tends the Paflions, and makes them grateful. All thefc we commonly undcrfland by the Name of 
Paflions ; but fbmetimes it only figntfies eitlicr the Judgment that faills it, or only the Commoti- 
on of the Soul, or the bare Motion of the Spirits and Blood, or lallly, fome^/iing elfe that at 
companies the Commotion of the Soul. 

It is very ufcful, for tire Knowledge of Truth, to abridge Ideas and Exprelfions but that of 
ten caules fome confiderable Errour, clirecially when thole Ideas are abridg’d by popular llle ; 
For we ought nev'er to abridge them, but when we have made them very clear and diltiiiH, by a 
great Application of Mind and not, as ’tis ordinarily done, as to Palfions and lenlible Things, 
when we nave made them familiar to us by iheit Senlations, and the mete AGion of the Imagi- 
nation, which eafily iiTrpofes on the Mind. 

There is a great difference ktwixt the pure Ideas of the Mind, and the Senfations or Com 
motions of the Soul. Pure IdeJs are clear and diftinfl, but ’tis a hard Task to make them fami- 
liar v whereas Senlations and Commotions are intimate with us, but can never plainly and di- 
IHnttly be known. Numkrs, Extenfion, and their Properties, may k clearly known ; but un- 
lefs we make them lenfiblc by feme expreflive CharaGers, ’tis very difficult to reprelent them to 
out Mind, becaufe whatever is akftrafled moves us not. On the contraiy, the (Commotions and 
Sen&tions of the Soul may cafily k reprefeiited tef the Mind, though the Knowledge we have 
of them be but confuled and imperfebi •, tor all the Words (hat raife thimi, lively ftrike the Soul, 
and make it attentive. Thence it proceeds, that we often imagine We rightly underftand fome 
Oilcomles that are altogether incomprchenfible *, and^hat reading fome Delcriptioiis of the Sen- 
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lations and Pafli<'iis of the Soul, we perfuadc our felves that wepertcftly conjprehend them ; b,.. 
ca ufc they ttrongly move us, and that a) I the Words that reverberate upon out Eyes agitate our Soul 
The hearing of the very Names of Shame, Defpair, Impudence, £?V. l^aighway excite In onr Mii;d 
a confuled Idea, and obfciirc Senfation, that powerfully influences us j and becaulc tliis Stuljcjo-. 
i-) very familiar to us, and prefents it felf without any Trouble or Endeavour of tlicMind, v.u 
taiicy it to be clear and 'diltiiift. TheTe Words^ however, are the Names of compounded 
and by conrequentc abridg’d Expreflions, whicn popubr life has made lip.of many confulej ji;] 
obfeure Ideas. 

Seeing we arc oblig’d to employ fuch Terms as common Ufc has approv'd of, the Reader lliould 
not be lurpri^’d to meet with Obfeuritv, and fometimes with a lort of Contradiilion in oar 
Wiads. yind if it were but confider’d that the Senfiitions and Comrnotions of the Soul, that an 
fivei to the Terras us’d in fuch Difcoiiilcs, are not wholly the fame in all Men, be-caufc of their 
diffeteiu Dilpofitions of Mind, they would not fb ealily condemn us, when they could not enter in- 
to < -ur ( )pinions. TJii.', I fav, not fb much to prevent Objeftions againft my Iclfj as that we may un- 
derltaiid the Nature of theTalfionv and what we are to think of Books treating of fuch Matters. 

After lb mtuiy ( autions* I lhall not flick to fay, that all the Pafflons may be referr’d to the 
three Primitive, namely, Jcy and SoncK-, and that it is fpecially by the different JuJg. 

ments the Soul makes "of Goods and Evils, that fuch aij, relate to the liime Primitive Pallioa dif- 
fer from each otlier. 

Eorltiflance, I may fiy that Hope, Fear, and IrrcToIution, that is the Mean betwixt thcmlxah, 
are Spaiet of Delire : Thar Boklnefs, (iourage and Emulation, ijfc. have a greater Relation to 
Hope, than to all otliers^ and titat Timidity, Cowardife, Juiloufie, 6'’e. nKtSpeciet of Fear. 

I may lay, that Alacrity and Glory, Kindnels and Gratefulnefs, are Species of Joy, caufea by 
the Sight oi' the Good that we know to be in us, or in thofe to whom we are united ^ as Derilion or 
Jeering is a fort of Joy, commonly ariflftg at the Sight of the Fvil that belalls thofe from whom 
we are feparated. Laflly, That Diflatte, Tedioufnefs, Regret, Pity, Indignation, are fo many 
kinds of ^nrow, caufed by the Confidcration of fomething difplealing. 

Blit belides thofe Paflions, and leveral otliers 1 pals by, which particular! v relate to feme of the 
Primitive Palbons, tlicrc arc yet inany others, whofe C^ommotion is almoit equally compounded, 
t i tiler of IX (ire and Joy, as Impudence, A nger and Revenge ; or of Defire and Sorrow, as Shame, 
Regret and V'e tation ; or of all I'hrce together, when Motives of Joy and Sorrow meet. And 
thougli thele laft Paflions lute no particular Names that I know of, the)r are however the ny.ll 
comimn be-caufc in this Life we Icarce ever enjoy any Good without a Mixture of Evil, nor fuller 
.iny Evil without Hopes of being freed of it, and enjoying Good. And though Joy be altogether 
tontraty to Sorrow, yet it allows of its Company, aiid even admits it an equal Sharer in the Cap.i- 
city of the Soul as Volent^ when the Sight or Good and Evil divide its Capacity as Intelligent. 

All the Palfions therelbrc are Species of De^re, Joy and Sorrow ^ and the cliief difference k- 
twixt thole of The lame lore muft be taken from the different Perceptions or Judgments tliat 
cjufc or accompany them. So that to become learned in the Nature of Paflions, and to make of 
ihcm tlic iriofl accurate Enumeration poflible, it is veauilite to enquire into the diflerent Judgments 
iliat may be inade of Good and Evil. But as we efpcciaUy intend to find out the (iaufe of our 
f-irours, we need not fo much to infifl upon the Judgments that precede or caufe the Paflions, as 
nprai thole that follow them, .and which the Soul makes of Things when Ihc is agitated by fomc 
Pallion, liecaufe tliofe lafl Judgments are the mofl liable to Errour. 

Such Judgments as precede and caufe the Paflions, are almoft ever falfe in fomething, becaufe 
they are, for the molt part, grounded upn fuch Perceptions of the Soul as confider Objefts in rela- 
tion to her, and not as they arc in themfelves. But the Judgments that follow the Paflions are firlfe 
all manner ot ways •, becaulc fuch Judgments Wing only made by the Paflions, are only grounded 
upon the Perceptions the Soul has of Objctls as relating to her, or ratlier to her own Commotion. 

Ill the Judgments that precede the Paflions, Truth and F.allhood arc join’d together ; but wlien 
the Soul is agitated, and judges by every Inlpiration ot the Pallion, Truth vanilhes, and Fallhood 
icmains to lie die Principle Of fo many more lalle Conclufions as the Pallion is greater. 

All Paflions juflifie themfelves, continually offering to the Soul the moving Objeft, in the fitteft 
way Ibr nvclerving and inctcaling her Commotion. The Judgment, or the Perception that caufts 
it, geti> Itill new rorccs trom the Increule of the Paflion, and the Paflion likewife augments pro- 
portionahly as the Judgment that produces it, in its turn, is ftrengthen’d. 

Thus falfe Judgments and Paflions join in Confederacy, for their mutual Prefervation. And 
llioiild the Heart never ceafe lending up Spirits for keeping open the Tracks of the Brain and 
fupplymg the Expences, which that violent Senfation or Commotion make of the fame Spirits, 
Paflions would perpetually increafe, and never allow us to be fenfible of our Eirours. But as all 
our PaflK.ns dcpencl on the Fermentation and Circulation of the Blood, and that the Heart can ne- 
ver turnflli as many Spirits as are necedfary for their Prefervation, they muft needs expire when the 
Spirits diminifh, and the Blood grows ccol again. 

Though it be an eafie matter to difeover the ordinary Judgments of Paflions, yet ’tis not a thing 
^ be neglKted 5 there being few Subietfs that delcrve more thp Application of an Inquirer after 
I ruth, who endeavours to free himfelf from the Dom'uiion of the Body, and will judge of every 
thing by true Idas. j o ^ 

fur ft'lvcs in this Matter two ways, cither by pure Rafoii, or by our inward 
Coulcioulnels, when we are agitated by feme Paflioib For lottance, Experience teaches us. 

That 
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1 !, i; aie apr to juJ^e of iliole wc love not, to their DilaJvanuge, and to fpu all il c Venom 
, 1 O il- Hatred at t!ic Objecd ol our Paffiou. We alio know by Realuii, that ..i v\e c iniiocl iie b, t 
v.hat Fa il-, lb ’tis nccclTiiY for die prefervation o^Hatred, that the Mind Ihould rerjrelLm to 
it lelf tl;e worit part of its OWefF For ’tis fufficient to fuppofe that all Palfioiis juilitlv' ihcmlelve; 
.Hid gi\c liich a Difpofition, hrlt to the Imagination, then to the Mind, as is hr to preferve tli.-r 
ywii Commotion, dtrcdly to conclude what are the Judgments which all the Paihons canfc aj tb 
make. , 

'I'hofe that are endued with a Itrong and lively Imagination, that are extremely fenfilile, aMd 
much fulijed to the Motions of PaiTions, may pcrleQly intbvm themlehes of thole tfiings by their 
uwn inward fenfcj and it often comes to pats, that they I'peak of them in ai more plealuig and in 
Itruding manner than others, whofe Rcafon over-cops their Imagination; vet it (bltows iio-r, that 
iholl- that difeover lieft the Springs of Self-love, that penetrate iartheH’into Man's Heart, and 
inoie lenlibly difeover its ReceUes, are always the greatcll Undeiilandings. This only proves that 
ihev are livelier, quicker ol Imagination, and Ibmetimes more malicious than others. 

But thofe that without confulting their inward Senfe, make ufe only of their Keafon to cnquiie 
into the Nature and Eftefls of Paflions; though they be not always lb quick-fighteJ as others, 
arc always more rational, andlefs obnoxious to Frrour_i bc-caule they judge of things as they aie 
in thcmielves; They lee very near what Men pofleft with Paflions can'doe, as they luppolb them 
mure or Icfs agitated 5 but do not rallily judge of the Adions ofotliers, In' wliat ilu.y would doe 
thcmfelves in liich Occafions ^ for they vvell know, that Men aic not equally fallible to the fame 
things, nor alike I'ufctmtible of involuntary Commotions, and therefbre ’tis not by conllilting our 
Seiilations which the railions acate in us, but by lillening to Kealbii, that we mult treat of the 
judgments that accompany themi left we Ihoiild draw our ownPicluie,iiillead ofdifcovering the 
Nature of Paflions in general. 

* ■ - ■ .... - 
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that all the Pafiotts jufiife themfehes. What Judgments they canfc us td 
mak^ in their Vindication. 

W E need no long dedudion of Arguments to demonftrate, That all Paflions jultifle them- 
lelvcs: That Principle is fufficiently evident, lioth by our internal Conit iouliiefs of our 
Elv es, and the Behaviour ol thofe we fee agitated by theniv and therei'ure we need only barely 
propound it, to confider it as we Ihould do. The Mind is liich a Slave to the Imagination, that 
it always obeys when the Imagination is over-heated \ and dares not anfwcr when the fame is iii- 
cciiled, Inicaule it meets with Abules when it refills, and is always rewarded with fome Plealuie 
when it humours drat imperious Faculty. Even thole whole unruly Imagination perfuades tli^ni 
they are tranlinuted into Bealls, find out Realbns to prove they mult live as Bealls do, wJlk 
lour-lboted, eat Grafs, and imitate every,, Adion that is purely Brutal. They find Pleal'ure in 
living by tlielmpreflions ol' their Paflion, and fuller inward Pain in refilling it^ which is fuffici- 
enc to make Realbn, that commonly delcends to be the Slave to Pleal'ure, to argue in fuch a man- 
ner as may bell detend the Caufe of it. 

If therefbre it be true that all Paflions jultifie thcitifelves, ’tis evident that Dcfire mull of it felf 
move us to judge favourably of its Objed, if it be a Dcfire of Lotic, and unkindly if it be a Defire 
oi Averficn, The Defire of Love is a Motion of the Soul raifol by the Spirits, that provoke it 
to_ the Enjoyment or Ule of liich things as are not in its power for we defire even the Continuation 
of our F-iijoyment, bccaule future things depend not on us. Tis then naelTary ibr the Jultifica- 
tion of that Defire, that the Objed which produces itbe elleemed good in it lelf’ or in reference 
to fomething clle: the contrary mull be laid of that Defire, which is a kind of Averfion. 

I grant, we cannot judge any thing to be good or lud, without fome Realbn ^ but Paflic^is have 
no Objed which is not g^ in (b.ne feiife. And if it may be faid there arc Ibme, which contain 
no real Goodtiefs, and therefore cannot be coRtemplattdas Good by the Mind j yet no one can lay 
but they may be enjoyed as Good, fince they are luppSl^ to agitate us and that Commotion, 
Enjoyment, or Scnle is more tlun fuliicient to move the Soul to entertain a kind Opinion of tJia 
Objed. 

if we fo eafily judge that Fite contains in it felf the Heat we feel, and Bread tlie Savour we 
relifh, becaufe of the Senfation thofe Bodies excite in us 5 though that be never lb incomprenfible 
to the Mind, which cannot conceive Heat and Savour as Modifications of a Bc^y : thence it Ibl- 
lows, That there is no Objed of Our Paflions, how vile andcontemptiblclbever it appears, but wo 
may judge it good, when the Enjoyment of it aft'efls us with plea litre. For as we imagine that 
Heat goes out of Fite when we leelU, fo we blindly believe, that tbeObjeds of the Paflions ifliile 
the pieafure which we receive in their Enjoyment, and that therefbre thev are good, lince they ire 
able to doe us good. The like may be fald of the Paflions tliat have Evil tor their Objetl. 

But, as I faid jutt before, there is qothing but deferves either Love or Averfion, either by it felf, 
or by forntthiivg elfe to which it relates;, and wlien we are agiuted with Ibme Palfion, we quickly 
difeover in its Objetl the Good or Evil that may nourilh the lame. It is therefbre eaiieto know by 
Realbn the Judgments which our Paflions make, whiUl agitating us. 

' Foj 
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Vor, if a Dcfivc of Ld\ c mo\ e us, uc may well conceive that it will not fail to juftifiek felf |,, 
tlic t.i\ ouraWe ]ndgment> it (hall make of its Object. Wc cafily perceive that thole Judgments will 
Iia\c more Rxreiit, as the Delire lhall k- more violent ^ and that th^ will be I'ometimes alilolute 
.md without exception, though but a very fimll part ot the tiling appears good. We may withou' 

(! illii ulty underlljiid that tliole la\ Durable Judgments will reach all things, that lhall have, or (Itm 
tn liive, any Conneaion with the principal Objea of tlie Padioii, progortionably to the Itrcwth 
of the I’allion, and the pAteiit of the Imagination. The contrary will happen it it Se a Dt’Jirt ot'i 
the He.ilons of which arc as calily comprehended, and perte£Jly confinnedand maJegty/j 
by f xpeneiite. Hut let us make thele Truths more lenfiblS and familiar by Ibme Inltances. 

Alcii nartirally defire Knowledge, kcaufe all Minds are created tor Truth. But that Defirc, how 
jiilt and jciloiiable foever it may be in it felf often ktomes a dangeroits Vice, by the talD Juj-. 

ill It attend iti ( urinlity frequently oilers to the Mind vain Objetts ot its Study qnd Luciihri, 
li'.ns, aiailits to ih.m trlle Ideas of Grcatnels, ennobles them with the deceiving Lullrc of ihni. 

IV, .Hid diGlL-s them up with fucli gay and Iblendid Apparel, that one can hardly forbear to Co;., 
rcinpl iie tlieni with too much Plealurc and Application. 

Thuc istioTiiHcbut will wholly take up Ionic Perlbns, whofe fruitlels Toil is (till jultiflcd bv 
t!ic lallc judgments that arife from their vain Guriofity. Forinltance, thofethat kllovvtheir time 
in Learning fongiics, imagine that all the Sciences confift in the Knowledge of Terms, andfini 
out a Thouliiul Keab'i . to iullitie tlieinfelves ^ and the Veneration thole pay them whom an un. ■ 
known Temr tonfounds, is none of tlie vveakelt, though the leaft rcalbnable. 

Sij.ne Perlbns employ tlieir wliolc lites in learning to fjieak, who ought perhaps to hold their 
Peace all rtiewliile; lime ’lis et ident lie ought to be lile-nt, who has nothing w orth the hearing to lai. 
P/at i i s not rlnir w hich they pn >pole from tlieir Learning. They Ihould know that he muft think well, 
ii(e Ills llndei Handing to exaflnefs, dilcern Truth tbm fallhood, clear Ideas from obfeure, thole oi 
the Mind Iroin ilioleof the Imagination, that will fpeak accurately. They imagine themlilves fine 
and iincoiiimon Wits, iKcaufe they know how to plcale the Kar with an Klegant Harmony, how to 
Patter the Pallions by f igiiiesand taking Gellurc^ •, liow to rejoyce the Imagination by lively and lci> 
lible hsprdb.ons ■, whillr they leave the Mind empty of Ideas, void of Light and Underftanding. 

Somcpiolublc realbn may jullifie their Paflion, that fpend a great deal of time in the Itudy of their 
own Tongue, lince they make rile ot it ail their Lite 5 but as to thofe who indifferently ^ply them- 
felves to all Drts of Languages, I know not wliat to fay in their behalf The Paflion of thofe who 
make a complete Library ot all Ibrts ot DiQionarics, may te exculable, as w’ell as the Curiofity ol 
thole, w ho make a colleilion otCfoins and Medals of all Countries and Times j that may k uleliil in 
Ionic otc alions, and if it d-ot them not much good, at leak it does them no hann j a Storc-houle oi 
Inch Cuiiidities king not cumberfomc, fince they carry not with them either their Books or Medals. 
But how may the Pallion of thofe k juftifiable, that make their Head a Libraiy of DiHionaries, that 
neglect tlieir Aflairs and KfTeniial Duties for words of no ule. They are Imatterers in their own 
'foiigue, ticqiicntly mingling llraiige and unknown words in their Dilcourlcs, and never paying theii 
('op^eymeii ivith Current Money. Their Kcafon Items not to be better guided tlian their Tongue-, 
lor all iIk- ( <'iners and Rccefres of tlieir Memoiy are fo full of Etymologies, that their Minds 
mull lie as IHH'd under the innumerable number pf words that are perpetually Hying about it. 

However, it muH be granted that Philologers and Linguilts will not Hick for Retifons to juftifie 
their capricious Studies. Which to kiiovw you need but to liften to the Judgments thofe preten- 
ders to xiciice make ot Tongues orftopwfe-iome Opinions, that arc taken amongit them for un- 
doubted Axioms, together with the Iftrerences that may be deduc’d from them. For inllance, that 
thole Perloiis who fpeak leveral Tongues, are as many individual Men as they know different Langua- 
ges, Hnct Speech diltinguillies us from Bealtsv that the Ignorance of Tongues deprives us of a mul- 
titude oi things, lince Ancient Philofophers and Strangers are more Learned then we. Suppofe but 
thele and the like Principles and CoiKlulions, and you’ll quickly form fuch Judgments as are fit to 
kget the Paflion lor Tongues, and conltxjueiiily like thole, wherewith the lame Paflion inlpircs 
the LinguiHs to vindicate their Studies. 

1 heie is not a Science lb abjefl and coiiteniptible, but fomc part of it will Ihine very bright to 
the imaginatif a, and dazle tlie Mind, when Paflion heightens thole falfe Glimpfes. That Splen- 
dour, 1 own, vanillies when the Blood and^irits cool, and the Light of Truth begins tolhinCj 
I'ut that Light difimiears allb, when thqrfWa^flation grows warm again, and leaves but feme tran- 
fitoiy Shadows oftnofe folid Reafons wdiich pretended' to<ondemn our Paflion. 

I'artliennoie, when the Paflion tliat agitates us finds it felf a dying, it repents not of its demea- 
nour, but on the contrary it dilpoles all things, either to an honourable Funeral, or to be reviv'd fpe- 
dily again-, tlut is to lay, it always prepares the Mind to frame Judgments in its Vindication. 
In this condition- it makes a fort of Alliance with fuch other Paflions as may keep it up in its 
wcaknds, fupply it with Spirits and Bloul^ in its necelTityi raife it out of its Alhcs, and give it 
a Birth. For Palfions are not iinconcern’d lor one another, and thofe that can live together, 
tajZrmilly contiibutc to their mutual prelcrvation. So that all the Pallions that arc not contrary 
t()^ic Studies of Tongues, or of any thing fife, do continually I'ollicitc and fully confirm thofe 
JialgineiKS that are made to vindicate it. 

i\ Pieicik'tT to Leaining imagines himielfj now as furrounded with tefpeflfull Hearers, then 
as t;oiK|ucrour of thole whom he lias amaz'd with his unintelligible woidsj and almoH always as 
one raisd l.u .ibove the common fort of Men. He Hatters himfelf with the Comnrendations he 
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He’s f)t alllflrinies and Cc>nntrics ; He is not limited, as vul^r Wits, to th; prcftiit, nor coi\n.i\l 
within the Walls ot’ Ms Town •, hut is continually ctMtimunicating himlclt abroad, ami his (Jom- 
iiionication makes his Delight See bow many PafliShs combine together to manage the (.’aulc ul' 
nretended Learning, how hotly they prclecute their Judgments, and brik the Mind in its favour. 

' Should every Pailion a^l feparaiely, without caring tor the tell, they would vanilh ininicdiauiv 
after their Kile, not being amc tO make a lufficient number of t^ll'e judgments to maintain ilm.ri 
iclves.and detend the Glimmerings of Inwgination againll the Light of Kealcit : Rjit all Pall.o' s 
tontur admirably well to their mutual j^lerviition, aflilling and Ihengthning etch other, ihon .;h 
never Id remote, provided they be not dalared Enemies, as though tlicy were minded to lollow 
(he Rules of a well-order’d State. 

If the Paflion of Delirc were alone, all the Judgments it might pafs would only amount to 
Kpitfenc the Goal as attainable : For the De/ire of Love^ confidcr’d as fuch, is producal by tlie 
Judgments we make, that it i^ poflible to enjoy fuch a Good : And fo this Defire could c>nly Idrni 
judpients about the Poinbility of enjoying it \ fince the Judgments which follow and pielerve 
the ralhons, are exaftly like thofe tyhich precede and produce them. But that Delirc is animated 
by Love, fortified by Hope, increaledby Joy, renewed by Fpar, attended by ('outage, fmul.iiii.iii, 
Anger, Irrefolution, and leveral other Pallions, that form eajLh in'their turn a gicat vaiiety of 
Jr.dgment^ which futceed each other, and maintain rhe Defire, that ^l.ls produced them. ' I'i * not 
tlierefore urange that the delirc of a mere Trifle, or of a Thiii^iat is evidently hurthil or Iniit- 
Icfs, fliould however jultifie it felf againft Keafon Kir many Years, nay, during the whole Lite 
of a Mon that is agitated with it, fince fo many other Pjlfioiis endeavour ro vindicate it. I fhall 
licre fet down in few Words how Pafltoiis jultihc themfelves,rhat 1 may cxpLiin Things Iiy dillinif 
Ideas. 

Every Paflion agirates the Rloal and Spirits, which, when agitated, ate driven into the Hi. tin 
by the lenfible Sight of the Objeft, or the Strength of the Imagination, in fuch a manner as is 
tit to imprint dc^ Tracks reprefenting that Objeef. They bend, and even Ibmefimes break by 
tlieir impetuous (Joiirfe the Fibres of the Braiii, and thereby leave the Imagination i'dl’d and 
corrupted. For thefe Traces obey not the Commands of Reatbn, nor will thev k blotted out 
V ' en itplcafes •, on the contrary, they put a Force upon it, ami oblige it inccflantly to conlidc-r 
Obikh m fuch a manner as moves and'incliiies it to favour the P,ilTions. Tluis the Palfions act 
u; !i t!iV Imagination, and the corrupted Imagination makes an Eflbtt againll Reafon, by lonti 
iiLially loprdcnting Things not as they are in themlelves, that the Mind might pronounce a true 
Judgment ^ but as they are in reference to the prefent PalTion, tlrat it might pals a favourable Sen- 
tence in its behalf. 

The Pafltoiis not only brik the Imagination and Mind in their favour, but produce in other 
Parts of the Body liich Difpofitions as are necelEiry to pteferve them. The Spirits they move, 
flop not in the Brain, but run, as I haveellewhere fhewn, to all other Parts of the Baly, el'peci - 
ally to the Heart, the Liver, the Spleen, and the Nerves that furround the principal Arteries j 
and lalUy, to all Parts whatfoever, that may fupply neceflary Spirits for the maintenance of the 
predominant Palfion. But while thefe Spirits dif^rfe themlclves into all the Parts of the Body, 
they deltroy all along, and by degrees, whatever might hirKlcr their Courfe, and make their Pal- 
fages fo llippery and fmooth, that a very inconfiderablc ObjcQ exceedingly moves us, and confe- 
ouently inclines us to make fuch Judgments as favour the Puflions ; Thus it comes to pals, that 
tliw eltablilh and juftifie themfelvcs. » 

if Weconfidcr how various the Confti tut ion of the Fibres of the Brain, and withal the Com- 
motion and (2pantity of the Spirits and Blood may k, in the difterent Sexes and Ages, we fhall 
eafily and nearly conjefture to what Pallions fome Perlbns are molt fubjeft, and confequently, what 
Judgments th^ pafsfuponObjefls. For inttance, we may make a very near Guels, by the plenty 
or want of Spirits that is obfervable in fbme People, the lame Thing being propoled and explain- 
ed to them in the fame manner, tliat fome of them will make Judgments of Hope and Joy, whillt 
others fhall pals fuch Judgments as proceed from Fear and Sorrow. 

For thole tlut akund with Blood and Spirits, as young Men, cholerick Perfons, and thole that 
are of a Sanguine Complexion ufe to doe, being very fuiceptibic of Hope, becaufe of the fccret 
Senle of their Strength, will not klievc that they fhall meet with any (^ppofition to their De- 
figns, which they may not overcome ^ and fo will quickly feed themfeWes with a borrowed Talle of 
the (jood they hope to enjoy, and will pafs fuch Judgments as are fit to juftifie. their Hope and 
Joy. But thole that want agitated Spirits, as Old Men, and thofe tliat are of a Phlegmatick and 
Melancholy Temper, king inclined to Fear and Sorrow, becaufe their Soul is confciotis of her 
own Weaknefs, and deftitute o^pirits to perform her Orders, will make quite contrary ludg- 
ments, imagine .infuperable Dimculties to juftifie their Fear, and give up tnemfelves to Envy, 
oorrow, Ddjjair, and other forts 9 i.AverJion^ of which weak Perfons are moft fuiceptibic. 
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Ithat fuch Pajpons as have Evil for tJjeir ObjeB^ ari the ntofl Dangerous and 
Vnjuf : And that thofe that have the leaji Mixture of Knowledge ^ are the 
mofl lively and fenfihle. ^ 


O' 


F all the Pallions the feveral forts of AverfionS make their Judgments the moft r^otc front 
Kealbn, and tht molt dangerous j there l)eing no Palfion which corrupts and bribes ib..,fon 
lb much in its behall^ as Hatrra and Fcm j Hatred chiefly in the Cholerick, or in thole whole 
Spirits arc in a perpetual agitation ^ and Fear in the Melancholy, or thofe whole grols and heavy 
Spirits are neither eafily moved, nor foon quieted. But when Hatred and Fear confpire together 
to bribe Kealbn, which is vm frequently done, then there are no Judgments lb unjidt and tapii- 
tious, but they will pafs and^^defend them with an infuperable Obftinacy. 

The Reafon of this is. That as in this Lite Evil flrikes the Soul more to the quick, than Good ^ 
fo the Senfe of Pain is livelier jtJyn that of Pleafure : Injuries and Scandals nnore Icnlibly affect 
us, than Commendations and Applaufej and though there are Men indifferent as to tlic enjoying 
Ibme Plcafures,and receiving certain Honours •, yet there is fcarce one that epn bear Pain atid Con- 
tempt without Uncafincls, 

And therefbre Hatred, Fear, and other forts of Avrrfwn^ that have Evil for their O^ett, are 
molt violent Pallions, which lhake the Mind with fuch unexpefted Commotions, as dilcompofe 
and Itupiric it, and quickly pierce into the bottom of the Heart, tfethrOne Kealbn, and pals upon 
all forts of SubjeHs erroneous and unjuft Sentences, to favour their tyrannical Madnefi. 

Of all Pallions they are the moft cruel and diftruftful, contrary to Charinr and Civil Society, 
and at the lame rime the moft ridiculous and extravagant, fince they give luch impertinent and 
liantick Judgments, as excite the Laughter and Indignation of all other Men. 

J0I1.11.47. Thofe Palhons infpired the Pharifees with thefe abfurd Difeourfes : What are toe ioinji <’ T/w 
Man toorkt nutny Miracles ; If toe let him alone ^ all Men toill believe in bint^ and the Romans leill 
come and depoy both our City and Nation. They agreed that our Saviour had wrought many Mi- 
racles i for the Rel'urreftton of Lazarus ms undeniable : But what were the Judgments of their 
Pafliotis > To murther both JESUS and Lazarus whom he had taifed from the Dead! Why 
JES VS f Becaufe, fay they, if m let him alone., all Men toil/ believe tn /V«, and the Romans 
(hall come and extirpate our Nation. And whv Lazarus ? I^aufe that, by reafon of him, many 
'of the fem xcent amy, and believed on Jefus. Oh Ju^ents equally Cruel and Irrational ! 
Cruel, through Hatred j and Irrational, through Feat : 'The Romans Jhall come, and depoy our 
City and Nation. 

The feme Pallions moved a great Aflembly, confifting of Anna* the High-Prieft, Caiaphas, John, 
Alexander, and«s many as were of the Kindred of the High-Priett, to I'peak thus ; What Jhall 
Kc doe toith thefe Men I for that, indeed, a notable Miracle oath been done by them, h manifejl to 
all tJvm that dwell in Jerufalem, and toe cannot deny it. But M it puld fpread farther, let ns 
threaten to punijh them feverely, if Htey preach the Name cf jFESVS any more. 

All thofe great Men, agitated by their Palfions, and blinded by their falfe Zeal, pafs Judgment 
botli impertinent and unjull TIict dare not punilh the Apoftles, bccaufe of the Peopl^ and that 
the Man who had been rairaculoully cured was above Forty Years of Age, and pttfent in the Af- 
fembly j but threaten them, left they Ihould teach In the Name of fejut ^ -ftippofing they ought 
Afl. 5. s8. to condemn the Oofltrinc, bexauft they put the Author to death : Tou intend, lay they, to bring 
this Man's Blood upon us. . 

When falfe Zeal unites it felf to Hatred, it Iheltcts it from the Reproofs of Reafon, and jufti- 
Acs it fo well, that we feruple not to be led by its Motions. When Ignorance and Weaknels ac- 
company Fear, th^ extend it to innunaerable Subjefts, and drive on its Commotions to that 
beighth, that the leal^ufpicion ditturbs and IHghtens Reaiba 

Falfe Zealots imagine they ferve God, when they 0^ their Pallions : ThCT blindly follow the 
lecret Motions of their Hatred, as Infpirations from inremal Truth i and infifting with great fa- 
risfaftion on the Proofe of Senfe that juttifie that Ex<;d^ their Eirours become confirmed with 
an unconquerable Stubbofnnels. 

A.S to ignorant and weak Ferlbns, they create to themfelves ^tter of ridiculous and fentaftick 
Feats t like Children that v^alk in the dark without a Guide ana Light, ftinfie frig^t&l Bugbears, 
are diftu r’d and cry out as though they tcere,^undone. Knowledge retrieves them if they be igno 
rant 5 but if they ne weak, their Imagination continues crazed, andtheleaft thing that relates to 
that frightful Objefi, renews tlie Tracks, and opens the Current of the Spirits, which caufc the 
Symptoms of their Fear : So that it is aitogpher impofliHe to cure or paoife them for ever. 

But when falfe Zeal meets with Hatred ahd Fear in a weak Mind, it inceflantly produces fuch 

g ft and violent ludgments, as cannot be thought upon without Horrour: To change a Mind* 
;ft with thofe Paflions, requires a greater Miracle than that which converted St. P<w/-, and 
'ure would be abfolutely impoflible, could we let Bounds to ffie Power and Mercy of God. ^ , 
Tholl' thar walk in the IJark, roioyceat the light of Light but this Man cannot fuffer it,b9- 
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aufe it#ro»mds him by opoofing his Paflion. His-Fear is in feme i:>rt voUmtarv as bcirc nro 
ducedhjr his Hatted 4 and uitxetore he loves to feel its Commotions, becjufc we lo\c to i,c igi 
ured even with the PafTions that have Evil for their Objeft, when the Evil is only ima'ainar\- or 
rather when we know, as in Tragedies^ that the Evil cannot hurt us. ' 

XhePluntafms which thole that vtfaHc in the Dark frame in their Imaginations, vanilh at the 
approach of Lights but the idle Dreams of this fort of Men will act dilappear at the LHuof 
Truth,’ which inftead of diilipting the Darknefs of their Mind, incenfes their Imagination ; li. 
that the Irultrated Light recoils, bcaajpthey are wholly taken up witli the Objetls of their Pal- 
lion 5 and it leems thole Apparitions have a real Body, fincc. they relletl feme wak Rays of the 
Light that falls upon them. 

, But though welhduld fupjpofe in thofeMen a fufficient Tcachableners and Attention, to lillen 
to, and compreliend the Reafons tliat may diflipate their Fjrourst yet tfieir Imagination being dif- 
order’d by Fear, and their Heart corrupted by Hatred and falfe Zeal, tliofe Realbns, how folid lb 
ever they anight be, could not long Hop the impetuous Stream of thole violent Pallions, nor hin- 
der them from fpeedily jultifying themfelves by fenfible and convincing Proofs. 

For we .ought to oblerye, that tliere are tranfitoiy Pallions, which never return •, wliereas tliere 
are others tliat are conUant andjiennanent. Thoft that arc not kept up by the light of tlie Mind, 
but are only produced and fortined bv the fenfible View of an Objetf, and the Fermentation of the 
Blood, are not lalting, but commonw die loon after their Birth 4 whereas thole that are allbciated 
with the Contemplation of the Mind, are Ready, beaufe the Piinciple that prcKluces them is not 
lubje£l to change, as Blood and Humours are. So that Hatred, Fear, arJ all other Pailions tliat 
are excited or prelencd by the Knowlcxlge of the Mind, and not railed by the lenfible View of 
Evil, mull needs lie durable, and withal very violent ami unjult. However, thole Pallions arc not 
the moll lively and fenfible, as we lhall now Ihew. 

The Perception of Good and Evil, which raifes the Pallions, is produced Three ways 4 by the 
Senlcs, by the Imagination, and ly the Mind. By way of the Senlts it pioduces very quick aixl 
lenfible Paflioiis 4 by way of the Imagination, much weaker 4 but thole which proct'ol from tlie 
Perception of Good and Evil by the Mind amne, are true Paflions, on no other account than as 
that View of Good and Evil is always attended ^ Ibme Motion of the Animal Spirits. 

PalTions are only given us lor the good of the Body, and for uniting us by it to lenfible Things ; 
For though lenfible Things are neither good nor bad. in reference to the Mind j yet they arc fo in 
relation to the Body, to which the Mind is unitca : So that the Senfes and Imagination, dilco- 
verihgmuch better than the Mind the Relation of fenfible Objetts to our Body, muft needs raife 
Pallions far livelier than a clear and evident Knowledge : But bccaufe our Knowledge is always 
attended with Ibme Commotion of the SjArks, a clear and evident Knowledge of a great Good, 
or a great Evil, not to be dilcovePd by the Senfes, always raifes Ibme fecret Paflion. 

However, all clear and evident Knowledge of any Good or Evil, is not always followed with 
a fenfible and perceptible Paflion 4 as all our Paflions arc not accompanied with an intclleHual 
Knowledge. For, as we fometiines think upon Good c* Evil, without being confcious of any 
Commotion 4 lb we oftra feel our felves agitated with Palfion, without knowing or Ibmctimcs 
without being fenfible of the Caufe. A Man that fucks in a good Air is affc£led with Joy, and 
knows not why, nor what fort of Good he enjws that produces it : And if feme inviuble Cor- 
pufcle mixes with his Blood, and hinders its Fermentation, he is taken with Sorrow, and may 
even afeiibe the Caule of it to fomething vifible, that offers it felf to him in the time of hU 
Paflion. 

Of all Pallions, none are more fenfible nor quick, and confequencly lels mingled with Know^ 
lodgcj than Horraur and Antipaihy^ Agreeabkneft and Sympathy. A Man Ileeping under the Sha- 
dow of a Tree, often ftarts up, when a Fly Rings him, or a Leaf tickles him, as though a Ser- 
pent had bitten him : The confufed Senfe of a Thing as terrible as Death it felly frightens him, 
and be feids himfelf fiurpriz’d with a very Rrong and violent Paflion, which is an Averfwn of 
Hejtrt., before he bethinks himfelf On the contrary, a Man in want difeovers by chance Ibmo 
fmall Good, the Sweetnefe of which futprizes him 4 and he is iKohfidcracely taken up with that 
TriR& as though it weie the greateR Good in the World, without making Refleaion on ir. 
The feme happens in the Motions of Sympathy and Antipathy. We fee w a Company a Perlbn 
Vvhofe Deportment and Manners have rotne fecret Agreeableoers to the prefent Difpofition of our 
Body 4 fo his Si^ pierces and fttikes us, and we are inclinedy without ReReflion, to love and 
wifli him well. Thus we ate agicaed Jby I don’t know what, lince Reafon has no Share in it. 
The contraiy befels thofe whole Afpeft am Dx)ks Ihed, as it wete, DilguR and Averfion : They 
have 1 know not what, that c^fTends and puts us back : fc« the Mind undeiilands nothing in it » 
the Senfe only are competent Judges ieafitdc Beauty and Uglinefs, which arc the Objew of 
thofe kinls of PldfioDS. 
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T/je Defign of this Bool^ Tm general Ways for the Preferring Eridenae 
in the Search of Tmthy xchich Jball be the SubjeSi of this TraSi, 

W E have ften in tht fbreg6uig Books, that the Mind of Min is very obnoxious to’ 
Ertout i that the Decepfiont of his Se^es ", the Vifions of hw 
and the AbflraRions or his Mini ft, lead him into frequent Miftakes ^ that the 
Inclinations of his Will v, and the RaJJiont of his Heart ♦, alraoft wer ronccal 
the Truth from him, and aeva fufler it to appear without being ting^ with thofe felfe ColouK 
that fetter Concupifcency. In Ihort, we have partly difcovei:*d the Erfours of the Mind, with 
their Caufts : Now ’tis time we fliould (hew the Way that leads to the Knowledge of Truth, ^ 
give the Mind all the poflible Skill and Strei^th to walk therein, without ftraylng or wearying 

itfelfinvain. . ^ , a 

But, to fpare the Readers an unprofitable Labour, we think fit to advife them, this Lalt 
is only made tor fuch as eameftly dcfire to feck the Truth by thcmfelves, and to make ufe ot me 
force of their own Mind for that jpurpoft. 1 require thein to defpife for a while all motebie 
Opinions, to wave the ftrongeft ConjeChire^ to negleO: the Authority of all the rhilofophers, 
to tree themfelvcs, as (at as p^iMe, from all Prqudice, Interdt, and Palliont to enter into an ex- 
treme Miftnift of their Senfes and Imagination : In a word, well to remanber the greateft part 
of the Things that have been laid in the former Books. 



in time whatever can be known. ■ .... . rir 

Could I cany this Defign to its utmoft Petfeflion, which 1 pretend not, this being but m Eflay 
towards it, 1 might boaft to have found out an Univerfel Science, which would make thole truly 
IcamM that knew how to make ufe of it j lince they would have the-Foundation of ml the^- 
ticuljir Science#, which they Would acquire proportionaUjr as they thoald make ufe of that Uni- 
vttliil Science": For, by this Tieatile wc eiweavour to tender the Mind capaUe of pafling a true 
andeertain Judgment upon all the Qpeftions that are not beyond fe reach. - . c 

As, to be a good Mtabenuaician, ’{is uot fuffkient to Idatn by Heart all the Demnfiratm^t 
EmcHJ, Pappm, Archimedes, ApoHonm, and others that have written of Geometry j fo, to w * 
Learned Phlofofher, ’tis not aiough to have read Pinto, Arijiotle, Des Carter, and perftctljr to 
know their Sentimefits upoii Philolbphical Qjieftions. For the Knowledge of all ^ Opinions 
and Judgments of other Men, either PbHopt^rs or Geometricians, is tadwr a IMimt, mw a 
lienee \ the true Science that ptfffeds, as £ir as polfible, the Mind, confifeng inh, certain AwW 
of fiAkily^gbig of all things jnopattioq’d to its Reach. But. not to lofc tltte, not 
tli(F Reader with ptecipitate Juiwnents, kt iilibc^ to treat of loch an impotttrit Matw. f , 

Firft of all, we ought to remember the Rule tlat has been eftaldUhed, .and proved at die 
iiang of the Hrji pe^ufe ’tis the Foundation and Principle of whatevw we fhatt % ^****^*^ 



. ■ • » 

And tliercfote I rtp^at ii i We muft never give a full Onfent^ but to thofe tht ,w- 

peor fo evidently trae^ that thej/ conhot be denied it ^ toitlm't Jeeling on i/nujrd l\!in^ end t^c )e* 
{•ret Refroiuhes of our Rea/on ^ tl)at it to foy^ zcithoui dearly kmcing we Jhu/J mke ,t tcrong 
\'j( cj our Liberty by witb-holding our Conjcnti For, as many tiiiics as we yield to ProIuWlitici, 
we certainly venture to be miftaken » and ’tis but by good C.hance, or a lucky Hit, it' wc lo not 
really deceived. So tliat the confiifcd Sight of a great number of Probabilities, upon diffeicnt 
Subjects, makes not our Reafon more perfeib ^ nothing but the clear \'lew of the Truth being 
able to afford it any real PerfeQion and Satiifaftion. 

Thence ’tis eafie to conclude. That fince, according to our firft Rule, nothing but F,videiKc an 
afliire us that we are not deceived, we ought to uke a fpccLil care to preferve that F.videncc in all 
our Perceptions^ that we may pafs & found Judgment upon all the Things to which our Realojt 
can attain, and difeover as many Truths as we are capable of 

The Things that an produce and preferve that Evidence, arc of two forts •, fome are within us, 
and in fome manner depending on us 5 others are out of our Jurifdiilion. For. as to foe di 
ftinflly vifible Objefts, ’tis required to have a good Sight, and to fix it fteaillallly upon them > 
which two Things are in us, or in Ibme manner depending on us : So ’tis requifuc to have a found 
Underftanding, and a ftrong Appliation, in order to pierce into the bottom of intelligible Truths ^ 
which two Things are in us, or in Ibme fort in our power. 

But as the Eyes ftand in need of Light to fee, which Light depends upon foreign Caufes •, fo 
the Mind needs Idas to conceive, which, ^ as it has been proved cllcwhere, have no Dependency 
upon us, but are furni(hed,tousby a tbreign (jufe. So that Ihoiild the ideas of Things fupet- 
fale being prefent to our Minds, as oiteii as we defire to fee them j ihould he that cnliglitens the 
World conceal them from us •, it virould not more poflible lor* us to reJrcls it, or to know any 
thing, than it is to fee vifible Objefls when the Lidit is gone. But we have no reafon to fear it : 
For the Prefence of Idas being natural to our Miiws, and depending on the general Will of God, 
which is conftant and immutable, they can never dilappear, nor fail us in the Difeovety of luch 
Things as are attainable by Natural Rafon. For, the bun that enlightens the Minds, is not like 
tliat wliich illuminates Bodies ^ it is never cclipicd, lior goes ever down, but penetrates every 
thine without dividing its Light. 

The Ideas of all Things being then continually prelciit to us, even when we do not atten- 
tively confider them-, all that we need doe to make all our Perceptions evident, is only to Ibok 
lor luch Means as an incrafe the Attention and Extent of the Mind -, as nothing clfe is requi- 
red on our lide, to dillinguilh vifible and prefent Objefts, but to have good Eyes, and t6 fix: 
them thereupon. 

However, becaufe the Objefts we confider have more Relations than we can difeover at once, 
by a fimple Eflay of Thought j we llill need fome Rules, skilfully to unfold the Difficulties ^ 
by which Succours, the Mind, being grown more attentive and extended, may with a full Evidence 
dilcover all the Relations ot^the Thing examined. 

We Ihall divide this Sixth Book into Two Parts. We fliall trat in the f/Vy?, of thole 
Supplies that may afford the Mind more Attention and Extent -, and in the Second we fhall pre- 
fcribe thole Rules that it muff follow in the Inquiry after Truth, to pafs found and undecet- 
vable Judgments. 
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"that Attention is necejfary to preferve Evidence in our Knowledge : 'That the 
Modifications of the Soul makg her dttentive, but fbare ana tak^ up too 
much her Capacity of Ferteiving. 

W E have fhewn at the Beginning of this Work, that the Underftanding does nothing^ but 
perceive 1 and that, as to its Concern, there is no difference betwixt bare Perceptions, 
Judgments, and Rafonings, unlefs it be, that the fecond -and third are Perceptions more com- 
pola than the firft j beaulc they not only teptefent many Things, but alfo the Relations they 
have together. For naked Perceptions r^relent only Things to the Mind \ wheras Judgments 
teptefent the Relations that alt betwixt Things andRafonings, the Relations that are betwixt 
the Relations of Things, provided they be fimple Rafbnings j lor if they were Complex^ they 
would rrarefent Relations of Relations, or compound Relations, which are between the Rela- 
tioifof Things, and lb ad infinitum. For, propottionably as Relations multiply, fo the Ralon- 
uigs, that teptefent them to the Mind, become more compoled. However, Judgments and lim- 
pie Reafonings, as well as thofe that are compofed, are but, as to the Underftanding, bare Per- 
ceptions, fince it dof&no more than limply perceive, as has been already obferved. 

Whence it a^iatk that the Undetftanding never falls, into Eirour, fince tliere is none in Per- 
ceptions j and, that Errour it felf is not of an intelligible nature ; For, as vVe have already faid 
■lany tiroes, it confifts in a too hafty Confent of the Will, which fullers it felf to be dazzled by 
ftwwe fellc Glirapfe, and, inftead of keeping its Liberty as long as poflible, negligently relies upon 
ftie Appearance of Trnth, , 

. K • Notwithftanding, 
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than Attention ^ we muft find out Means to become more and more anCTtive. Thus we may hope 
to keep to Evidence in our RealbningSj and even to lurvey all at once the necdlary Connexion be- 
(wixt all the Parts of our longeft Intoences; ru^u x^cjxr^ 

To rind out thofe Means, *m neccflaiy toperfuade our felves of what has been raid eirewhere, 
That the Mlhd gives not an equal Attention to all the Things it peiceivw : For it applies it felf 
infinitely more to fuch as affeft, modifie, and penetrate it, thin to thofe which, though they be 
nrefent, yet do not concern or belong to it : In (hort, ’tis more taken up with its own Modifica- 
tions, than with the bare Ideas of ODjeCks, which Ideas are Things diferent ftwn « felt 

Thence it come% that we confider out with tedioufnefs, dillike, and remiffiiels, the abfttatled 
Ideas of the pure Underftanding j that we apply our felves much more to Things that we ima- 
gine, efpecially when our Imagination is ftrong, and the Tracks of our Brain very dero : And 
failly that we are wholly taken up with fenfible Qualities, and even lb, that we can afford no 
Attention to tile pure Ideas of the Mind, when we feel fomething very plea&nt or painful For 
Pain, Pleafute, and other SenQtions, being Modes of the Souls Exiljence, ’tU impoffible we 
Ihoiild exift without perceiving th^ and having the Capacity of the Mind taken u]^ fince out 
Senfations are nothing but Perceptions. .... 

But ’tis not fo with the pure Ideas of the Mind, fihee they may be intimately united to it, 
without its taking the leaft notice of them. For, though God is moft intimately united with us, 
and comprehends the Ideas of whatever we fecj yet thofe Ideas, though never lb prefent, and, as 
I may fay, in the middle of our felves, are concealed from us. when the MotitMis of the Spirits 
do not raife their Traces, or when our Will applies not the Mind to confider them \ that is to 
lay, when it performs not thole A£ls to which the Author of Nature haS joined the Reprefen- 
tation of thofe Ideas. This is the Foundation of whatever we Ihall fey concerning the 
that an improve our Attention, which Means will be drawn from the v^ Nature of the Mind ^ 
fo that ’tis to be hoped, that they will not prove fituiilels and ctumerical, as many others, that are 
more puzling than fcrvicable. And though thw Ihould not be as uftfiil as we could vvilh, yet 
the Time that fh^l be beftowed up«i their Reaaing will not be entitdy loft, fince this will afford 
us a tiiller Knowledge of the Nature of the Mind. 

The Mo^fiaiions of the Soul have Three Caules, the Se/^ety the maginationsy and the Paffi- 
ons : For every one experimentally knows, that Pain and Pleafure, and all other ftrong ^fati- 
ons, lively Imaginations, and vehement Phflions, take up the Mind fo much as to make it ina- 
pable of Attention, at the time they too vigoroully aft^ it j beaule th^ fill, as I may fey, 
wh^ Opacity, or Faculty of Perceiving. And even when thofe Modiikations are moderate, 
they ftill mvide its Capacity in fome fort y fo that itannot give up it felf whcdly to the Con* 
lideratlon of abftiaftedTtutns. 

Thence we muft draw this inipottant Condufion, That thofe that will eameftly apply them- 
felves to Ibiich aftei Truth, muft carefully, and as 6r as pofTible, avoid all the Senudons that 
are too lively, as a great Noife. a bright Light, Plafurc, Pain, Hfc. That Aey muft inceflantly 
watch over tne Purity of their Imagination, left deep Traces fhould be imprinted c« their Brain, 
which vi^d continually diftur^ and, as it were, aUTolve the Mind j and that they muft above 
all flop the Motions of the Paflions, which make fo powerful an Impreffion on the Body and 
Soul, mt it is for the moft part impoflible the Mind Ihould think upon any thing el& For thou^ 
the pure Ideas of Truth are always prefent, yet they cannot be attendM to^ vriiilc the whole 
Reach and O^paft of our Thoughts are charg’d with thefe penetrating Modiikations. 

However, as it is not poflible that the Soul Ihould be free of Palfion, Senfetion, or ai^ other 
particular Modifiation, we muft make a Vertue of Neceflity, and endeavour to draw, from thofe 
very Modifiadons, fuch Succours as can make us nxxre atrendve : But the Ufe of diem requires 
giat ^11 and CireamfpeClion, if we defire to make an Advanragepf them ^ and we muft care- 
fully examine how fer we have ocafion fa them, that we mxf ufe them odI^ when die necef- 
fity of being atrendve compels us to it. 


TKotwidiffanding, as U commonly happens that die Underftanding has but confbfed and imper- 
m Petceptions of Things ; lb ’tis really a Caufe bf our Eiiburs, *hou^ only aafional for, 
as the Coiporeal Sight leads us into Miftake, when it i^ents oun^ard Objefc confiifcdly and 
impcrfiraiy -, confiiWly, when they are at too great ddiftance, or for F"* and im- 

bcrfofUv when it only (hews fuch Faces of them as look towards us : So^^ Underftanding of 
an liaviiw but a confufed and hnperleQ Conception ol Things, ^ufe they are na fufficiently 
nrclent to it, and that it difeovers not all their Parts, aufesthc Will, that too eafily yields to 
Hiofe obfeure and imperltfl Conceptions, to fall into many Errour^ 

We muft thui look out for Means that may hindd our rercepaons h-om bemg confufed and 
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Chap* iii* Se^h after iViftir: 


^ c k A p. in. 

Of the Vfe that can be hiade of the Fapatis and ^nfeSy ta frefeme the At* 
tcHtion of the Mind, 

T H E Paffions that may fuccefifiilly incite us to the EnqUiw after Trutli, are thofe that aftbtd 
Strength and Courage to ovetcome the trouNe of tendnng our felves attwtit’e: There arc 
fome good, and o^ers bsw ^ the Good are luch as the Deiire of finding out the Truth, of gettina 
fo much Light as to conduft our icives, and be uieiiil to our Nei^bouts, and the like j the 
or Dangerous arc, the Defire of getting Fame, of making Eftabiahments, of rifiiig above our Ft? 
lows, and others yer more corrupted, of which we heed not Ipeak. 

In our prefent unh^py State, i^ften happens, that the 1<^ rational PaflBons are the mod inci- 
ting to die Enquiry after Truth, alR are more plealant Conlolatitins in all the TtduMcs wc arc at 
to dllcover it, than fiich as are jufter, and mote reafonable : For Inikuice, Vanity moves us much 
more than the Love of Truth j and we fee eveiy day fuch Perfons as are extraoidinarily ghen to 
Itudy, as long as they find Men before whom they can hoaft of their Learning j whereas thw en- 
tirely forlake it, when they meet with no body more to liften t6 them. The confufed Prolb^^ of 
the Gloiy that liirrounds them when they vend their Opinions, bears up their Courage in the moft 
ftuitlefs and tdious Studio : But if ei^r Iw Chance, or the Neceffity of their Affairs, they come 
to be taken oft’ from that little Flock of Applauders, their Heat prefently cools, the moft load Stu- 
dies are no longer alluring y Diftafte, Tedioufnefs ^ Motolenefs overtake them, and make them 
foifike all. Vanity did triumph over titeir natural Latinel^ but now Lazinefs triumphs over the 
Love of Truth ■, for Vanity may fometimes refill Lazinels, but Lazinefs commonly proves too 
Itroiig and powerful for the Love of Truth. 

However, as the Paflion for Gl(»y may be refetr’d to a good End, as, to the Glory of God, the 
publickUfe, tliePrefervation of ourgjxdNamej fome Perlbns may perhaps be allow’d, inlbmc 
certain Calb, to make ufe of that Fhflioo, as a powerful Help to malte the Mind more attentive. 
Bill Care muft be taken to ufe it only when the reafonable Pafiions, whereof mention has been made 
are not lutficienr, and that our Duty engages us to apply our lelves to Subjefb that are very difcuft- 
ing 5 Firft, bccaufe that Paflion is very dangerous to the Conlcience j Secondly, beauie it infenfibly 
draws us into ill Studies, that have more Luftre than Ufe or Truth in them j and Laftly, 
it is very difficult to modente it, and that we often becwtie its Fool and Pto^ty \ and inftead of 
cnligluning the Mind, we only ftrengthen the Concupilcencc of Pride, which both corrupts oui 
Moral Powers, and darkens our Underftandtng with an undilToIvable Obfcurity. 

For it muft be confider’d how That Paflion infenffldy increafes, fettles and fortifies it felf in die 
Heart of Man } and when it is too violent, inftead of helping the Mind in the Si^h of Truth, 
it ftrangely Winds it, and even perfuades it that Thii^ are juft as it d^s thgr Ihould 
Sure it is, there would not be lb naaiw fetlfe Invention^ nor imaginary Difeovcrics, were not 
Men’s Heads giddy’d by the ardent Dciire of appearing Inventors. For the firm and ohftinatc 
Perfuafion wlitrem fevewl Perfons have been to fuve found, for Inftance, the Perpetual Motion 
the Quadrature of the Circlip the Duplication of the Cube Iqr or^naty Geometiy, in all likdihood 
proceeded from an extraordinary Ddire of leeming to liAe perform’d what others have vainly at- 
tempted. 

And thtiefore ’tis fitter to excite in us fuch Paffions as are fo much more ufeful to our fearching 
Mt of Trudi, as they arc more ftrong, and wlMrein the Excefs is not to be f^d : Such are the 
Defires of malung a good Ufe of our Mind) of freeing our fdves Iran Prejudices and Errouts; 
getting a fufficieni Light to behave our felves in our Condition ) and fech others as neither engage 
us into ftuitlefe Studies, nor cany us on to ralh and inconfidetate Judgments. 

When wc have begun to tafte the pleafure of making ufe of our Mind, to be fenfiUe of the Pro- 
fit that arifcs from it, have freed our felves of violent Paflions, and have difielilh’d fenfit^ Rea- 
fures, which always prove the Matters of, or rather the Tyrants over Reafon, in thofe that indif 
erectly give up thefnfelves to them j we need not other Paflions, Iwt fuch as we have fpoken of, 
to become attentive upon the SubjeUs on which we defire to mutate. 

But moft Men are not in that Condition ) they have neither Tafte, nor UndeifiandiiK, nor Cu* 
tiofity tor any thing but what affefts the Senfcs ) their Imagination is corrupted by an alffloft infi- 
nite Number of deep Traces, which raife none but felfe Id^ ) and as they dep^ upon aU the 
that relbrt to the Senfes and Imagination, lb they always judge by the unpteflm they re- 
ceive from them -, that is, with reference to thcmfelves. Pride, Debauchery, the various Engage- 
ments, the reftlefs Defites of Advancement, which are lb common amoi^t the Men of the Vi^d, 
datken the Sight of Truth, and ftille in them the Senfe of Piety ) becaufe they Iterate them ftona 
God, who alone is aUe to enlighten, as he alone is able to govern us. For wc cannot increafe out 
Union with fenfible Things without diminilhtng that which we have udth inteileflual Truth, 
lince we cannot be at the feme time ftriCUy unittia with Tbipgs lb dififerent aixi oppofite. 

Thofe whole Imagination is pure and chafte, that is, whole Brain is not filra up with deep 
Traces, that feften them to vifibfeTh;r.gs, may calily unite therofelTes to God, liften attentively to 
Truth tluir fpeaks to them, and even Ibroear the Ufe of the rood juft and rational Paflions. 

But 
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Ikt to thofe that live amongft the Great, who d^id upon too many things, and vvlu le Im^. 
gination i^ ioil’d by the faUe and oblciire Idas of ienfible Obje£ls, they cannot apply themlelvcs lu 
the Truth, unlefs they be born upbyfbme Pailion, llrong enoiigh to countervail the Weight ct thr 
Body, that carries them down t, and to imprint Traces on their Brain, that tjnay make a Retidfic n 
iiivvii the Animal Spirits. However, as every Paflion can only by it Iclf perplex our Ideas, thtv 
might to ule that Help but fo far as Neceirity requires i and all Meii ought to lludy themllhes, 
that they may proportionate their Paflions to their Waknefs. 

It is no hjid matter to find a Method of ra'ding in us fuch Pallions ns we defire, fince the 
Kiu/tvledgtf we have given in the foregoing Books of the Union betwixt Soul and Body has liig 
ticienily open’d the way to it ; In a word, no more is requir’d, than to think attentively upon 
iliole Oltjefts, that by the Inllitution of Nature are able to raile the Paflions. Thus we may al 
inolt at any time extirc in^our Hearts whatever Paflion we have occaliian for ; but becaul'e we can 
( afier excite them at any time than fupprels them, or remedy the DHorders they caufc in th.e lina-v 
giiiatimi, we mult be terv lober and cautious in employing them. 

Al,o\ c all, we muft take cate not to judge of Things by Pa^n, but only by the dear Sight of 
the Truth, which is almolt impoflible vvhai the Paflions ate fomewhat lively j they ought only to 
raife our Attention, but they neVer fail of flirring up their proper Ideas, and violently driving the 
Will to judge of Things by thole Idas that aff'ett it, rather than by the pure and abltraHed Ideas 
of Truth, that make no Impreflion upon it ; So that we oiicn make Judgments wliicli lull no Ion 
ger titan the Paflion, bccaule they arc not produced by the clear Sight ol the immutably Tiinh, 
hut by the (iirculation of the Blood. 

True it us titat Men arc wonderfully obftinate in fbme Errours, which they maintain as long as 
they lift i but then thofe Errours have other Qufes than the Paflions, or at Icall depend on Ibchas 
are permanent and lafting, proceeding from the Conllitution of the Body, from Intereft, or from 
Pome otlicr durable Caule. For Inftance ^ Intereft being a Motive of a continual ftanding, produ- 
ces a Paflion that never dies •, and the Judgments that arile from it are veiy long liv’d. But all the 
other Sentiments of Men, which depend upon particular Paflions, ate as inconllant as the Fermen- 
tation of their Humours ; They fay one while this, another while that ^ and yet what they lay is 
ccmiTionly conformable to what they think : And as they run from one countericitGood to another, 
by tlie Motion of their Paflion, and are dilgulled at it when tliat Motion cc.tftSi lb they run from 
one lallc S)fli-m into another, and ardently affert a falle Opinion, when Paflion makes it probable; 
tvJiich, the Palbon ebbing, they afterwards forlake. By their Paflions they tafte of every Good, 
without finding any really lb; and by the fame Paflions lee all Truths, without dilcovering any 
thing abtblutely true ; though in the time of their Paflion, what they tafte feems to them the So- 
vereign God, and what they lee an undeniable Truth. 

I'he Senjes are the Iccond Spring, whence w» can draw Succours to make the Mind attentive. 
^enj^uiens are the very Modifiauions of the 5w//, and differ from the pure Hear of the Mind ; the 
lormcr railing a much ftrongcr Attention than the latter. So that ’tis plain, that to lupply the want 
of Application to inlenlible Truths, it may be fit to exprefs them in a icniible and moving manner. 

’Tis tor that Realbn, that Geometricians exprefs by fenfible Lines, the Proportions that are be- 
twixt Icvcral Magnitudes; for by drawing Lines upon Paper, they draw, as I may fay, anl'werable 
Ut\n upon their Mmd, and make them more familiar by Seeing them Jl the fame time that tliey 
Conceive tliem. Thus feveral very difficult Things may be taught to Children, though they Iw 
nut liilceptible of abftraflcd Truths, bjt^fon of the Nicety of the Fibres of their Brain: Their 
V'.ycs fee nuthing but Colours, PiGures^mages -, but their Mind confiders the Idcae that anfwcr 
lh<)fe llnliltle ObjcQs. 

But wc muft take a fpecial C'are not to over lhaJow the Object s which we will confider or repre- 
fem to others, with fo much that the Af/W fliould be more taken up with it, titan with 

the 'D nth it ftU; which is a moft confiderable and common Fault ; for we meet every day with 
Men that apply themfelves only to what moves the Scnles, and exprels thcmfelvcs in fuch a fen- 
(iblc manner, that Truth is as Ititled under a vain and pompous Apparel of their taife Eloquence ; 
I'o that their Hearers, being more aftefled with the Mealuie of their Periods, and the Motions of 
their Figures, than by the Rafons they alledge, give way to be perfuaded, without fo much as 
knowing what taufes their Peifuafion, or what they arc perfuadw of. 

And there! bte wc muft fo carefully moderate the Senlibility of our Expreflions, as only juft to ■ 
make the Mind attentive. There is nothing more beautiful than Truth ; neitlier can we preteixl 
to make it handfomer, by daubing it with Icniible Colours, tliat have no ^lidity in them, and ate 
plealing hut a fhort time. Wc might perhaps make it more fine and delicate, but fhould enerve 
•and cmafculate it ; So that we ought not to fet it off with fo much Luftre and Brightnefs, that 
the Mind be more taken up with the Ornaments, than with the Body it felf ; this Being to deal 
with it as feme Perfoiis do with themfelve's, when loaded with fuch abundance of Gold and pre- 
cious Stones, they appear the leaft confiderable part of the whole which they make up with their 
(Clothes. VVe muft drefs the Truth as are thofe Magiftrates of Venice, who are oblig’d to wear a 
plain Gown and a Cap, to diftinguifh them from the Commonalty -, that Men may look on their 
Facts with Reverence and Attention, without admiring their Apparel. Laftly, Wc muft take care 
not to I'urchatge it with too great a Retinue of delightful Things, that diflipate the Mirrd, and oh- 
ftriRk its \ icw, left we fliould give to any thing elle the Honours due to it ; As it often happoi* 
to Princes, who annot be diftinguifh’d amongft the great flumber of their Courtiers and AttW' 
daiits, w ho affumc to themfelves that Air (>f Gnratnefs, and Majeftical Countenance, which 
becomes the Sovereigns themfelves. 
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But to give.ynore confidetable luftance, I fa^, that Truth mull be propofol to others, as it 
maiiitetts it felK The Sight of Men, (ince the Fall of their Fore fathers, is too weak to look on 
I tuth it felii and therefore Sovereign Truth has made U felf fenfible hy coming invdted witlr onr 
iiiinwnity, that it might attraft our Thoughrs,. enlighten our Mind, and appear I'oVely to our byes. 
V , vve may, according to that Pattern, adorn with fomething fenfible. the Truths we endeavour to 
r ■ Jerlfjnd our felves, and to teach others, that we niay fix the M ind upon them, which loves what 
,5 llnfible, and is not eatily delighted by Things tlrat iutter not the Scnles. Tiic Eternal Wiflom 
has m.ide it felf ienfible, but not glittering and twmpous ^ becoming fenfible, not to fallen us to 
ivhat is fenfible, but to raife us to what is bitelleclual, and to condemn and faCTifice Senlibility in 
h s t)wn Perfon. So wc mull make ufc, in the Knowledge of Truth, of fomething fenfible, but 
not too iblcndiJ s that cannot indear too much th6 Ienfible Obicdl, but only keep open the Eye ot 
('.ir Mind in tlie Contemplation of mere intelleftual Truths : Such Senfibihty Ihould Ite employ’d, 
j i we may diflipate, annihilate, and willingly facrifice upon the Sight of the Truth, to wnick it 
lias condufled us. The Eternal Wifdom lias offer’d if felf to us frOih Without, in a fenfible man- 
I ar, not to keep us abroad, hut that we may retire within our felves, and that the Inner Man 
mighr intelleidually tonlider it: So we mull, in our Search Of Truth, make ule of fomething len- 
liltle, which may not keep us abroad gazing on its Lullre,. but make us enter into out felves, and 
lliciigrheii our Attention and Union to the Eteriul Truth, whith only is able to rule the Mind, 
and enlighten it upon any SubjeU vvhatfoever. 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the Vfe of Imaginitiett to tnak^ the Mind attentively and efpccially of the 
VfcfMinefs of Geometry. 


W 


E had need lie very circumfpe£l and cautious in thb Choice and Ulc of thofe Helps that we 
m.iy draw from our Senl'es and Pallions, to become attentive to the Truth ^ becaufe our Sen- 
fes and Paflions too vividly affetl us, and fo much fill up the Capacity of the Mind, that it oftcti 
fees nothing but its own Senfaiions, when it ptopofes to difeover Things in their own Nature. But 
as to thofe Succours which our Imagination may afford us, they make the Mind attentive, without 
fruitlclly dividing its Capacity, and wonderfully help us to a clear and dillinfl Perception of Ob- 
je£ls ; lu that they arc for the moll part very uleful, as vyill be made plain by fome Inthnces. 

Wc know tliat a Body is moved by two or feveral difterent Caufes, towards two ot feveral dif- 
ferent Places, whcrcunto it is equally or unequally driven by thele Forces-, that the Force of the 
Motion perpetually increafes ordecreafes, according to fome known Proportion. We arc asked 
what way that Body goes, in wlut place it (hall be at fuch or fuch a Moment, with what degree 
of Celerity it fliall be endued when ’tis come to fuch a place y and other like Qiiellions. 


1. From the point A, whence we fuppole that it be- 
gins to move, d^raw the indefinite Lines AB, AC, that 
make the Angle BAC, if they cut each other tor AB 
;ind AC arc diic£V, and cut not each other when the 
Motions they exprefs arc dirc£\ly oppofice. Thus yia 
dilliiiQly reprefent to the Imagination, or, if you plafe, 
to the Senfes, the way that Body lliould take when it is 
only moved by one of thefe Forces, either towards B, 
or C. 

2. But if the Force that moves it towards B lie ctjual 

to that which moves it towards C, then divide the Lines 
AB and AC into the parts i, 2, 4. i, ii, in, iv, 

equally dillant from A : If the Force that rrioves it to- 
wards B be double of tliat which moves it towards C, 
take in tlic Line AB Parts that arc double of thofe that 
you cut in AC ; If that Force be fubduple, take them 
fubduple i if it be thrice greater or lefler, cut them like- 
vvife thrice greater or lelfer ■, and fo proportionably. 
The Divilions of thofe Lines will repteient to the Ima- 
gination the different Degrees of thole moving Forces, 
and withal, the Space that they lhall caule the Body 
to run over. 

3. Draw through thofe Divilions Parallels upon AB 
and AC, to have the Lines i X, 2X, j X, ds'e. equal to 
A I, A 1 1, A 1 11, £fV. and I X, 11 X, 1 n X, equal to 
A I, A 2, A 3, that reprefent the Spaces through 
which thole Forces carry that Body. Through the In- 
terfeflions of thofe Parallels draw the Line AXYE, that 

<tepr€fent to the Imagination, firll, the trucGreatnefs of 
the compoled Motion of tliat Body which is fuppofed 
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to be driven at the fame time towards B and C 
W two different Forets, aaording to fome tertaif! 
noportion : Seconil)\ The Way that it is to p»is 
through ; Ani All the Places in whicli it mult 
be in a determinate Time. So that this Line fer\e, 
not only to bear up the Sight of the Mind in the In- 
quiry after all the Truths that are dilcoverable in ihe 
Queftion propofed ; but alfo reprefents the Solution 
0 ? it in a lenfible and convincing manner. 

hhj}. That Line A X Y E expreffes tlie true De- 
grees of the compound Motion: For we fenfiblv' 
perceive, that if each of the Forces which produce 
It can promote the Body a Foot in a Minute, its 
compoled Motion will be of two Foot in a Minute, 
if both moving Forces do perfeflly agree ^ fince in 
that Cafe it is enough to add A B to A C. But if 
thofe Forces are not altogether equal, the compoled 
Motion A E will be greater than one of the Com 
poundings, A B or AC, by the Line Y E -. Where- 
as if thofe Motions be oppofite in any thing, the 
compolW will be lefler than cither of the com- 
pounding, by the Line YE j and if they be entirely bppofite, it will come to nothing. 

Secondly, Tlie Line A X Y E reprelents to rhe Imagination the Way which that Body (hall go; 
For we Icnlibly perceive in what Proportion it (hall advance more to one than to the other iide. 
We likewife perceive, that all the compound Motions are direft, when each of the compounding 
is always the fame, though they be unequal betwixt themfelves •, or when the Compoundings are 
always equal betwixt themfelves, though they be not conlbntly the fame. Laftly, It plainly 
appears, that the Lines deferibed by ifiole Motions are aooked, when the Compounding are both 
unequal to each other, and not always the (ame. 

'Inirily, La(t of all, That Line reprefents to the Imagination all the Places in which that Body, 
driven by two different Forces towards two different Places, (hall be found j (o that we can pre- 
cifely mark the Point in which that Body (hall be in any Inftant whatfoever. For inftance. If you 
defire to know in what Place that Body (hall be at the beginning of the fourth Minute, divide 
the Lines A B, or AC, in fuch Parts as exprefs the Space through which thofe kiiown Forces 
might each of them carry that Body within a Minute •, take three of thole Parts in either of 
th^e Lines, then draw tluough the beginning of the fourth ? X parallel to AB, or in X pi- 
rallel to AC, for ’tis evident that the Point X, which either of thofe Parallels determine in the 
Line A X Y E, defigns the Place in which that Body (hall be at the beginning of the fourth Mi- 
nute of its Motion. Thus that Method of examining Queftions, not only keeps up the View of 

the Mind, but alfo affords the Solution of them, 
and withal a fufficient Light to difeover unknown 
Things by a few that are known. 

For Inftance : After what has been fitid, it is e- 
nough only to know, that a Body that was in A at 
fuch a time, is in E at fuch another v and that the 
different Forces that drive 4t, deferibe Lines that 
make fuch an Angle as B A C, to difeover the Line 
of its compofed Motion, and the different Degrees 
of Celerity of the fimple Motions s providw we 
know that thofe Motions are equal or uniform to 
eacli other. For when we have two Points of a 
Right Lin^ we have it entire, and we can compare 
the Right Line A E, or the compofed Motion that 
is known, with the Lines A B, and A C, that is, 
with the fimple Motions that are unknown. 

Now let us af'relh fuppofe a Stone driven from A 
to B, by an uniform Monon,but dclcending towards 
E with an unequal, like to that which ponderous 
Bodies are thought generally to tend to the Centre 
of the Earth, according to the common Opinion } 
*tlut is to fay, let the Spaces which it pafles over 
be ainongft themfelves as the Squares of the Times 
in which it paffes them over-, the Line which it (hall 
deicribc will be a Parabola, and the Point in which 
the Stone (hall be at every Moment of its Motion, 
may be determined with the utmoft Nicety and Ex- 
aftnefs. 

For^ if at the firft Moment that Body fills Two^ 
Foot ftora A towards C, in the fccond Six, in the 

third 
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third Ten, in- rlje, fourth Fourteen, and that it be driven by an uniform Motion from A tow inl^ B 
which is Sixteen Foot in length ; ’tis evident, that the Line which that Body deferiks is a 
Ml, whole Payjmeter is Eight Foot longj b^ufe the Square of tlie Lines that are applied iW 
Diameter, which Lines mark the Times, and the regular Motion of A towards B,ls equal to the 
ot tlie Parameter, through the Lines that mark the unequal and atxdented Motions ^ 
lb that the Squares of the app/ied Lim, or the%<t/cf of the Times, will be ainongll them 
lelves, as the Parts* of the Diameter contained betwixt the Po/c and the ,ipp//ed Lines. 

i6 : 64 : : 2 : 8 64 : 144 ; ; 8 ; 18, &c^ 

The bare looking on the fixth Figure is fufficient to perfuade us of all this j for the Semiciitks 
Ihcw that A 2 is to A 4, that is, to the applied Line 2 X, its equal, as 2 X is to A 8 : That A i tJ 
is to A 1 2, that is, to the applied Line 18 X, as 1 8 X is to A 8, t*. And therefore, that tlio 
Kcilangles A 2 by A 8,. and A 18 by A 8,^re equal to the Squares of 2 X and 1 8 X, c'\. and con 
hquentlv thole Squares have the fame Proportion to each other, as thole Keilangtes. 

The Parallels upon A B and A C, which cut each other at the Points X X X, do alfo feiifililv 
llicw the Way ol that Body, and the Places in which it mull be at fuch a time. Lallly, TIuy 
reprelcnt to the Ryes the true D^tees of the compofed Motion, and of its Acceleration' in .my 
deieiminatc Time. 

Let’s rupture again a Body moving from A towards B and C, but unequally on Ixnh lidcs. If 
that Inequality be always and every where alike, or if it either encrcales or diminilhes in the 
ijme proportion, the Line which it (hall defcribe will be a Right. 

And though there Ihould be an Inequality, either in the Augmentation or Diminution of the 
fimple Motions, whatever that Inequality be, it will not be hard to find the Line that rcprelents 
to the Imagination the Motion comjMfod of the fimple Motions, if you exprels thole Motions 
by Lines, and draw to tliefe Lines Parallels cutting each other : For, the Lino that Hull pals 
through all the Interfeftions of thole Parallels, will reprelcnt the Motion compoltd of thole 
Motions that are unequal, and unequally increal^ or diminilhed. 

For example. If we fuppole tliat a Body is moved by two equal or unequal Forces, whatever 
they be j that one of thole Motions (fill encreafes, or diminilhes, in any given Geometrical, or 
Arithmetical Proportion i and that the other Motion cncreales or diminilhes in Ibme other Aritli* 
metical, or Geometrical Progreflion^ to find out the Points through which the Line mult pals 
that reprefents to the Eyes and Imagination the Motions compoled ef thole Motions, draw, as 
has been laid, the two Lines A B and A C, that 
exprels the fimple Motions, and divide thole 
Lines as thofe feveral Motions arc fuppolcd to 
accelerate, at the Points i, 2, 2, 4, 5 : If the 
Motion reprefented by the Line A C encreafes 
or diminilhes in fuch an Arithmetical Progrellion 
as t, 2, 2, 4, y. And if the Motion reprefented 
by tire Line A B increafes in this double Progref 
lion, 1, 2, 4, 8, 1^, or diminilhes in the fuMu* 
pie Progrellion, 4, 2, i, 1,^,1, divide it at the 
Points t, 2, 4, 8, Id, or 4, 2, 1, i, i, f 5 lallly, 
dnw through thole Divifions Parallels to A B 
and A C,and the Line A F., that paffes through 
all the Points of the Intetleftion of thofe Parallels, will be the Line reprefenting the compofed 
Motion, and the Way through which the Body moves. 

If we defire exaflly to know howlonga Body has been in coming to fuch a Point, from it> fet- 
ting out i the Parallels drawn from the Point upon A B, or A C, will (hew it j for the Divifions 
of A B, and A C, mark the Time. And likewife, if we dclire to. know the Place to which a 
Body lhall arrive within fome certain Time, the Parallels drawn from the Divifions of the Lines 
A B and AC, that reprelent the Time, will, by their Intericftion, Ihew us the Point we leek 
for. As to its Diftance from the Term whence it lias begun to move, it will always be cafie to 
know it, by drawing a Line from that Point towards A for the Length of that Line will be 
known, by comparing it either to A B or AC, which are known. But as to the Length of the 
Way through which that Body has run. in advancing to tills Point, it will ftill be liard to difeo- 
ver iti becaule AE, the Line of its Motion, being crooked, unilot be compared with either ol 
thofe Right Lines. 

If you would determine the infinite Points through which that Body mult wfs, that is, nicely 
deferibe, and by a continual Motion, the Line AE, you had need make a Pair of Compalfes 
that Ihould move according to all the Conditions exprels’d in the Suppofitions that have been 
mentioned j which would be very difficult to invent, and impoflible to perform, and almoft un- 
profitable, to difeover the Relations of Things betwixt themlelves •, fince commonly we need not 
all the Points of which a Line is compofed, but only fome, to help the Imagining Faculty, ivhcn 

it confideis thofe Motions. . r l ? 

Thofe Inftances are fufficient to (hew, that we may by Lines exprefs and reprefent to the Ima- 
gination mcdl of our Ideas i and that Geometry, which teaches toccanpare thole Lines, and 
thereby know their feveral Relations, is of a greater ufe and extent than is commonly fuppofed. 
Por, Afttonomy, Mufick, Mechanick$,and geiwally all the ^ienccs, whofe Objeas are fufceptible 
of more or leik and may be confidePa tmder tlic Notion of extended, that is to fay, all accurate 
’ Sciences, 
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Sciences may be relett'd to Geometry j . becaufe all Speculative Trutlv^ coiififting ui the Relations 
ol things or in Relations betwixt their Relations, they may all be reterr d to Lines 4 Geometrical 
(onlcquences may be drawn from them •, and when thofe Conlequences are made fenfible by Lillc^, 
’tis almoft impoflible to miftake. Thus may Sciences be carried very iar with great eafinefs. 

For Inllance The Realbn why we diftinilly know, .and precilely mark an Oaave, a Fifth, a 
Fourth in Muiick, is tlut the Sounds are expreOed by Strings exadly divided j and tltat we kiioiv 
tliat the* String which founds an Oblave is in double proportion with that from fvhence the 
riles- that a Filth is with it in a Sefquialtcr Proportion, or as ? to 2, and fo of the relh fyi 
the fV alone cannot judge of Sounds, with fo much nicew and accuracy as a Science retiuircs. 
'I'he moll skilful Praftitioners, the moft delicate and nicelt Ears ate not fenfible enough to ob- 
llrve the diflerence betwixt certain Sounds, and judging of things by the Sciilation they ha\c ot 
tlicm, liilly imagine that there’s none at all. Some capnot diltinguilh betwixt an Odbve and x 
thirdl others fancy that the Mjjvr Tone differs not from the lb fhat the Comma^ whiei, 

is iliLir Difference, is inlcnlible to them, and much more the Schifm, which is but the halt ol 


tlic (. r 1. c* 

And therefore, ’tis Rcafon alone that manifeftly (liews us, that the fpace of the String wliich 
makes the Difference betwixt certain Sounds, being divifible into leveral parts, there may Itill 
be a great numlier of different Sounds, very ufetull for Muiick, which the Ear cannot diltinguilh. 
Whence it plainly appears, that without Ariihmetick and Geomiir)\ we lliould have no exalt and 
legnlar Knowledge o^Miifick\ neither could we fucceed in that.Sf/cw^ but by Chance and Ima- 
imiation and lb Miijuk would ceafe from being a 5 t/e/?cc, grounded upon undeniable Dcmoiiftrj- 
ttons. In the mean while it mull be granted, that the Songs which owe their birth to the Itrengih 
Ilf Imagination, are, tor the moft part, finer and mote pleafant to the^f/j/i-r, than thole that arc 

tompoled by Rule. r ^ 

And likewife in Mechanith^ the Heavinefe of a Body, and the Diftance of the Centre of Hea- 
vinels frc>m its Prop, being capable of more of lels, both may k figured by Lines ; So that Geo- 
mt'try is ult full to dilcover and demonftrate an infinite numkr of new Inventions, very convenient 
to this I ,tfi', and pleafing to the Mind, liecaufe of their Evidence. 

Fof Inllaiitc, If a Weight of fix pounds is to be put in (equilibrium with one of three, let that 
Weight of fix pound hang on the Atm- of a Balance, at two Foot diftance from the Prop ; then 
only knowing this general Principle of all Mechanicks, T/.v?/ atquilibrium, mujl 
hr tn ,1 rciiprccal froportion toilh their Dijlanca from the Prop (that is. That one Weight mull 
be to the other, as the Diftance ktwixt the laft Weight and the Prop is to the Diftance of the 
firll Weight from the laid Prop-,) it will be eafie to find out by Geometry, what mull be the Di- 
llauce ot a Weight of Three pounds, that aU' may remain in (tquiJibrh:, if you find by the Twelfth 
I'ropofiiori of the Sixth Book of Kuclif a fourth proportional Line, which here will be of toui 
Foot. So that you may plainly difeover all the 'I'ruths that depend upon tliat fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Mechanicks, ( wlitn once known, ) . by tho ufe of Geometry •, that is, by rcprefentlng with 
Lints whatever can k confidered in Mechanicks. 

Geometrical Lines and Figures are therefore moft proper to reprefent to the Imagination, the 
If vlatioiis ktwixt Magnitudes, or ktwixt things that diftet in de^ee of more and lels, as Space^ 
Times, Weights, £?V. as well becaufe they are moft limple Objefts, as that they are imagin’d 
with great eafinels. It may even k laid, to the Honour of Geometry^ That Lines can reprefent 
iij the Imagination more things than the Mind can know. Since Lines can exprels the Relations 
of incommenfurable Magnitudes, that is, fuch Relations as cannot k known, becaufe there is no 
common Mcafure to compre them together. But that Advantage is not very conliderable, as to 
the Search after Truth-, hccaufe thole fenfible Reprelentations of incommenlhrable Magnitudes, 


dilcover nothing to the Mind. 

Gcometty is therefore exceedingly ufeful, to make the Mind attentive to thoft things, whole 
Relations we defire to dilcover : However it mult k granted, that it is fometimes an Occafion ot 
Fnour, becaule the evident and picalant Demonftrations of that Science, tak« us up lb much, 
that we have not a fufficient Regard for the Confideration of Nature. Thence it comes, that the 
new-invented Engines do not all liicceed j that thole Mulical Corapofures, in which the Propor- 
tions of Conlbnanccs are bell obferv ed, are not always the molt grateful j and that the moft ac- 
curate Gilculations of Ajlrommy do not always kit foretell the Incidence and Duration ot E- 
cliples. Nature is not abllrafled j Levers and Wheels, in Mechanicks, are not Mathematical Lines 
and Circles ; All Men are not plealed with the lame Mu/ical Tunes, nor even Ae fame Man at 
different times-, for their Satisfaction proceeds from the Commotions of their Spirits, than which 
nothing can be more variable. And as to Aflronomy, the Courfe of the lionets is not pcrfeCll]( 
regular, vvhilft floating in tlie vail Spaces they are irregularly carried by the fluid Matter that fur- 
rounds them: So that the Erroursof Mitjick, Mechanicks, and all Sdences in which 

Gcometiy is ufed, are not to be alcribed to that undoubted Science, but to the falle Application 
that is made of it. . 0.1 

For Inllance, we fuppole that flanets, by their Motion, deferibe Circles and EUipfes pcrfcaly 
regular. And though that be not exaflly true, yet w* doc well to liippofe it fo, that we may 
draw Inferences from thence, and becaule it wants but little of being true i but we mufl: ftiU m- 
mcmlter, that the Principle ftwti which we argue is ^Sujfoftion. Dikewife in Mechanicks, 
fupjTolc Wheels and Levers perfeSfly hard without gravity and rubbing, and like to Mallxnutt' 
cal Lines and Circles: or tamer, we have not a fumcient confideration for the laid Gravitfr ana 

rubbing, 
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rubbing, tor tliu Nannc of the Mutter, and the Relatfon thole things lu\c bciwixt li, W,- 
ntind not th.'it Hardixts and Bulk incrcali; Hcavinels-, Heaviness fretting, \yhilU frertirg d^i;: al- 
force, and caulcs the Engine to break, or wears it out very quickly ; So chat what ohv;i 1 xice.', 
upon a Email portion of Matter, Icldom takes cftefl upon a great ‘Body. 

NO wonder thereforcHf ue miltake, fince we argue from rrMitipk", not fully kiiunn- iK>r va 
ktaiife it rids us not of all Erroufs, mult we imagine ulclcfs. It makes us dr.iw lii ai 

wr Suppofitions vety true and conlequential Intcrcnces- and atfoids ii., an evuiem Knuvkv! ,e . ; 
,vhat we confkler, by making us attentive.- We can even dilcoter by its means, the fai'hdal ■! 
our , 'Suppofitions i for being terrain ot the Truth of ou r Rcalunings, which howc\ et do iiui agus 
with Experience, we difeover that our Principles are fallc. But without (u- w/z r and A/uIrvi - 
tick we can difeover nothing, that is lomewhat difficult, in the molt accurate Sciences, ilioiigli 
vve argue from certain and undeniable Principles. *. 

\Ve mult then look upon as a-lbrtof UHiverfal Science, which opens and culaiges the* 

Mind, makes it attentive, and alVords it lb much Skill as to regulate its Imaginaiicii, and lo dt.nv 
tioin it all the puflible -Succours. For by the albltance of Gcivnai)\ the Mind legul.iies r!u; Mo- 
licn of the Imagination, and the Imagination regulated keeps up the View and Appliciinm oi' 
the Mind. 

But that we may learn to make a good ufe of Geometry^ wo mult obfene that all tl-.e tilings 
that fill under the'lmaginarion, arc not as cafily imaginable one as the other; fince all tik ImV 
j;cs do not equally fill the Ciapaciiy of the Mind. ’Tis mute difficult to imagine a SiEJ ih an a 
fl jin, and this than a fimplcLinc; beeaufe the clear perception oi a Solid ifquiivsagu.irn ihonglii 
than that of a Plain, and a Line. Even Lines diftcr, as to this, amonglt themf lves, j Paroh ,!icK, 
lilliptick, or Ibme other \ciy compolcd Line, requires more thinking, that is, t ikcs up the Mind 
inoie than the Figure of a Circle, and this than a right Line; bctaule "tis hauler to imagine 1 iiies 
that are deferibed by very compolcd Motions, and have fevcral difi'erent Relations, tlian thole that 
aie diawn by Motions very limple, and have but a few Relations, for Kefuions cannot l.ccleai- 
Iv perceived' without the Attention ot the Mind to Icvetal things, and as their numkr is gteater, 
i» inuft the thought or the perception be more extended. Hence it happens, that theie am 1 i- 
gurcs fo rniich compoted, that they extend beyond the rexich of a dilfinct Iniagiiiatioii; wheieas 
others may be imagin’d with great ficility. 

Amonglt the three forts ot Right-lined Angles, viz. the acute, the right, and the i.hiufe, none 
' but the Right raifes a very diltinfl and determinate Idea. For as there ate an Infinity ol either 
acute or obtufe Angles, that differ all from one another-, fo we can imagine nothing nicely nor 
diftintdly, when we inugine an acute or obtule Angle. But we cannot be miftaken in imagining a 
right Angle; the Idea ot it is lb very dilfmit, and its Image which it raifes in the Biain lb \eiy 
neat and jult. 

True it is, that we inay determine the general and indefinite Idea of an acute Angle to the par- 
ticular Idea of an Angle of ;o degrees, wnich Idea is as accurate as that of an Angle of oo, that is, 
ot a right Angle ; hut the linage of it, which we may cndetivoiir to imprint on the Brain, will ne- 
ver be lb very exaCt, as that of a right Angle; being not ufed todeltrilc that Image, yve cannot 
draw it but by thinking on a Cdrcle, car on the determinate Portion of a (iivcle divided into equal 
Parts. But to imagine a right Angle, we need not think on that divilion of a ( ircle ; the bare idea 
ot a Perpendicular is fufficicnt tor the Imagination to draw the Image of that Angle; and we can 
reprelent Perpendiculars without trouble, k-ing ufe^ to lee all things Handing iiprighT. 

Hence it is eafic to judge. That to have a limple, dilfinfl, and wcU-deicrmin’d Object, apt to 
* be e-alily imagin’d, ana conll-quently to make the Mind .meiitivc, and to promote its Evidence in 
the Truths it is in quell of; we mult reduce all the Magnitudes we conlider to plain Superficies, 
termin’d by Lints and right Angles, as are perli-a Squares, and other right Angled Figures, or to 
bare right Lines; lor theie ate the Figures whole nature is the molt calily known. 

We pretend not however that all the Subjefls of our Knowledge aiid Enquiry, may be leptc- 
fented by Geometrical Lines and Figures. There arc many, which neither can nett ought to be 
brought under that Rule. Forlnltancc, the Knowledge of a God, Allmighty, All-jult, on whom 
all things depend all manner of ways, who commands his Creatures to obey his Orders, that tlity 
may be capable of Happinefs; that Knowledge, I lay, is the Principle of all Morality, and of an 
infinite number of certain and undoubted Conlequcnces;^ yet neither the Principle, nor the Conlc- 
quences, can be reprefented by Geomcnical Figures. Neither is it pollible to figure and reprelent 
by Lines many Notions of Natural Philolbphy, which yet may cvidentlv difeover to us feveral 
Truths. However, it may be truly laid, that an Infinity of things may be examin’d and learn’il 
by that Geometrical Method ; which is tacr advantageoully imploy’d, fince it accultoms the Mind 
to Attention, by <i|Uifing it to make a regular ufe of its Imagination; and that things which are 
Icarn’d that way, arc more clearly de-monltrateJ, and calicr retain’d tlian^others. 

I might have afcrilKcl to the oenles, the Albltanccs we derive from Gamctry., to picferve the 
Attention of the Mind-, but though Lines be Ibmcthing lenlible, yet, I thought, be- 

lones rather to the Imagination, than to the Senfes. It would be unprofitable to let dc-wn my 
Rcalbns tor it; which could only juftifie the order I have obRivcd in this I'reattfe; and that s 
a chine not very material to our purpole. 1 have not yet Ipokeii ol AntlwiUck and Algcbty. 
Ixxaule the Cyphtts and Letters of the Alphabet, that ate uled in tliole Sciences, are not lo ui- 
viceable to Itrengrhen the Attention of the Mind as to cncrcale its Extent, as we lhall explain it 
in the ibilowing Chapter. , . , 
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Thtfc are tlic general Helps to improve tire Attention of tte Mind : I Iwow^ no other^ F*. 
ndi i finn Ilefdution of beuig attwtive j of which we forbear to fpeak, beaufe wc fuppofe 

iVerc are^howmf, toiw^otlto pMtidar to fotne Perfons v as, fom? Meats, fome Drinki, 
fome Plais’ Ibme Difbofitions oPthe Body, and the like*, wWfh evm A^muttlearn romb. 
perieftcc obtoing the State of his Imagination after the Meal, a^ what Things beft prekrve, (t 
moft diiiipate the Attention of AeMind. This only ^y be laid in general. That the moderatt 
llie oi fuch Aliments as make many Animal Spirits, is very fit to improve the Attention ot the 
Mind and the Strength of the Imagination, when ’tis weaktind languilhing. 


CHAP. V. 

Of itje Means to improve the Extent and Capatity of the Mind : That Arith- 
mctick and Algebra are of abfolnte Necejpty to it. 

I TTE ought not haftily tb imagine, th?t the Extent and Capacity of the Mind can really be 
W' increafed. The Humane Soul is, if I may fo fpeak, a determined Quantity, or a Portion 
of Tiiuiirht, contained within Ibme certain Bounds, which Ihe cannot pafs: She cannot grow 
greater or more capacious , than (he is : She neither fwfells up, nor dilates, as ’tis commonly be- 
fier ed of Liquors and Metals •, and perceives never more at one time, than another. 

This, I coniefs, leems contrary to Experience ; fince fometimes we think upon many Objeds, 
and fotnerlmes but upon one •, and even we often fuppofe, that we think upon nothing. How- 
ever, if it be confidet’d; thatThongnt is to the Soul, what Extenfion is to Matter i it will plain 
ly appear, that as a Body cannot truly be more extended at one time than another, fo, if we 
conceive it right, the Soul annot think more at one time than another i vthether it be then thy 
(he perceives many Objeds, or is taken up with one, or even when (he is faid to think upon 

nothing. , . , .... 

But the llcafoii why we imagine that we think more at one time than another, is, that we do 
not (idb'ciently diftinguiih betwixt confufed and diftind PercMitions. More Thought is doubtlefs 
required, or the Capacity of Thinking mutt be more fill’d, dittindly to perceive leveral Obje£ls, 
than one alone •, but wc need not more Thought, to perceive many Things confufedly^ than one 
alone diftinlffy. Thus the Degrees or Qpantlty of Thought is equal in the Soul, when (he con- 
(iders many Thln^ and when (he confiders only one : For, when (he is taken up with one 
Thing, (he has always a clearer Idea of it, than when (he applies her felf to many. 

For, ’tis fit to beoblervcd. That a fimple Perception fometimes contains as much Thought, ot 
fills as much the Thinking Capacity of the Mind, as a Judgment, and even a compofed ReaJbn- 
ing •, fince Experience teaches us, tliat the fimple but lively, clear, and evident Perception of one 
Thing, engages our Application, and poffeffes us as much, as a compofed Reafoning, or the ob- 
feure and confufed Perception of fevetal Relations betwixt many Things. 

For, as there is as much or more Senlatioh in the fcnfrblc Sight of an Obge^ which I hold neat 
my Eyes, and curioufly examine-, than in the Sight of a fpaciousFieldjOn which I caft a negligent 
and careleli Eyc-, lmufe the nearnefs of tlie Senfation of the Object near my Eyes, makes up 
for the Extent of tlut confufed Senfation of thofe many Things which I ilimtly and unatten-* 
tirely look upon in a Field ; So the fpirituat Sight the Mind hath of an Object, is ohen fb lively 
and diftinH, that it contains as much and m«c Thought, than the View of the Relations betwixt 
many Things. 

True h i^ that at fome certain times it fa^ms to us as though we thought but upon one Thing, 
which yet wc can hardly comprehend j whereas at other times we comprehend that Thing, and 
iCTCtal others, with great eafinefs : Thence we imagine, that the Soul lus more Extent, and a lar- 
TO Capacity of Thinking, at one time, than at another. But our Mi^e is vifiblej for the Kea- 
ton why at fome certain times we can (carce conceive the eafieft Thirds, proceeds not from the 
Capacity of the Soul’s being ftriifned or impair’d v .but ifom its bdng fill'd witti Ibme lively 
Seni'ation of Pain or Pleafure, or with a great numrer of weak and daA Sei&tions, that caufe a 
(brr of Giddinei^ which is commonly nothing elle but the confufed Senfation of a great num- 
ber of Things. 

A Piece of Wax is fufceptible of a very diftinfl Figure j but cannot admit two, without a 
Mixture of teth^ fince it cannot be petfeHly round and Iquare at the fam^time: and if cne 
(hoiild pretend to give it a Million of Fig^re^ none of them would be diinnft And in that 
Cjle, fuppofing that Piece of Wax capable of knowing its own Figures, yet it could not tell 
which it IS tlut terminates it on alHides,. the number would be (b great, it is even fo with our 
Soul, when a very neat numtier of Modifications take up hn Capici^ -, (he can perceive none 
dittinflly, becauie (he has not a feparate Seiiiation of them, and fo thinb (he is l^hle of no- 
thing. She cannot (ay tliat (he feels Pain, Pleafure, Light, Sound, Savour j ’tis none of thofe 
Qiialitics, and yet 'tis them all together, (lie is fenfible oE 
And though we fliould fupppfe that the Soul is not fubjeSl to the confufed and unruly Motion 
of the Animal Spirits, jnd lo free from the Contagion of her Body, as to liave her Thou^ts al- 
together 
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together independent on what happens in it $ yet It nightfall out that wo fliould t ilia uaki- 
ftjiid ibme Thing'! at one time than at another, without any Eiilarffiment or Diminution in th.e 
Capacity of our Soul j for then we might think upon particular Ohjeils, or of Being uiJetinitc 
and in general. • . 

The general Idea of Infinite is infepraMe from the Mind, and wliidly rakesup itsCip,ui:y. 
wtaiever it thinks upon no particiilar Thing ; For when we fay, that we rliiiijfon nothing, it (ig 
iiifics not that we think not upon that general Idea, but only that our I hooghtfaie not applied 
to any particular Objeft. 

And certainly, if that Idea did not §11 our Mind, we could not think, as we do, upon' all forts 
of Things ^ fince we caraiot think upon Objefts of which we Ivave no Knowledge. M if tliat 
Idea were not more prefent to the Mind when we iuppole we think upon nothing, than when wo 
are bufie about Ibme particular Objeft, we could as calily think upon whatever u e pie ile, when 
we are mightily taken up with IbmS particular Truth, as when we are not attcHCive unro any • 
thing : Wlgch is repugnant to Experience. For, to infrance, when we are Ilrongly engag’d ill 
inedirating on Ibme Geometrical Propofition, we find not fo much eafinefs to think upon other 
Things, as when we are diverted by no particular Tliought, And therefore we think more on the 
General and Infinite Being, when we think lefs on the Particular and Finite ; and we think al- 
ways as much at one time as at another. 

lYe cannot then improve the Extent and Capacity of the Mind, by fwclling it up, as I may 
fjy, and giving it more Reality than it has received from Nature: But only by a skilliil ami dex- 
terous managing thereof-, which is done to the beft advantage by Arithmetick and A!i<rhrj ; For 
rhoie Sciences afford Means- of abridging Ideas lb mfithodically, and reducing them into liidi an 
Order, as that the Mind, witli its little Extent, is capable, with their Affiftance, of difiowring 
\ cry compoled Truths, and fuch as appear at firft fight incoinprehenfible. But we mull diaw 
thtle Things from their Principle, that we mav explain them with more tleariKi?, and certainty. 

Truth is nothing elle but a real Relation, either of Equality or Inequality : Whaeas Falfehood 
is Iwtthe Ncgjtion of Truth, or a falleand fantaftick Relation. Truth is that xv])uh /s, and Falle- 
liootl is not-. Of, if you will, is that which « not. We never millake when we liio Rdatioi).-, 
that are, fince we cannot be deceived when we fee the Truth : But we alw^s milbke, when we 
judge thsft we lee fome Relations that are not In being \ for then we lee a Fallchood, we fte what 
is not, or rather we fee not at all. Whoever lees a Relation of Equality betwixt two times Two, 
and Four, lees a Truth, becaufe there is fuch a Relation as he leesj and whoever lees a Relation 
of Inequality betwixt twice Two, and Rve, fees a Trutli. bccaufe he fees a Relation that really 
is ; But whoever judges that he fees a Relation of Fx^uality betwixt two times Two, and Five, 
miitakes, becaule he fees, or rather fuppofes he few, a Relation of Equality where there is none. 
Truths ate but Relations, and the Knowledge of Truths is the Knowledge of Relations : But 
Falfehood is not, and the Knowledge of Falfehood, or a ftlfe Knowledge, is, if it may be fo 
liiid, the Knowl^ge of what is not -, and what is. not, annot be known, bur by Relation to what 
is : So Erroiir cannot be underllood, but ly compturing it to Truth. 

There may be dillinguilhed as many Species of Fallehood, as of Truth and as there are TJiree 
forts of Relations, viz, of one Idea to another y of an Obj^ to its Idea, or of an Idea to its 
Objeft 5 and laltly, of one Objeft to another : So there are Three kimls of Truth and Falfehood 
namely, betwixt Ideas, betwixt Things and their Ideas, and betwixt Things themfelves. It is true, 
tlrat 2 times 2 are 4 j ’tis falfe,that twice 2 are 5 ; That is a Truth and aFalfeli^ bctvyixt Ideas. 
Tis true, that there is one Sun y ’tis fiilfe, that there are two : Here you have a Truth and a Falfe* 
hood betwixt Things and their Ideas. Tis true, that the Earth is bigger than the Moon ^ and ’tis 
falfe, tliat die Sun is linaller than the Earth : There is a Trutli Itid Falfehood "benvixt Objefls 
themfelves. 

Of thofe Three forts of Truths, fuch as arc betwixt Ideas are Eternal and Immutable, and upon 
that account are the Rule and Meafure of all others y b^ufe every Rule and Meafure ought to be 
unchangeable. And as Arithmeiick, Algebra, and Geometry., are general Sciences, that rule and 
contain all the particular \ fo they only confider thofe forts of Truths. All Truths or Relations 
betwixt futures, or betwixt Ideas and created Things, are obnoxious to thofe Changes whcieOi 
Creatures are fufceptible. Nothing but the Truth betwixt our Ideas and the Soiffeieign Beings or 
betwixt Ideas themfelves, is Immuable j becaufe neither God, not the Ideas he contains, arc 
fubieft to Alteration. 

Jind therefore ’tis only that fort of Truths which are betwixt our Ideas, that we tty to difeo- 
vet by the Exercife of our Realbn j fince we, for the moll part, make ulc of our Senles to difco- 
ver the others j as, we ufe our Eyes and Hands to afccrtain us of the Exillence of Things, and_ to 
know the Relations of l^uality or Inequality betwixt them. There is nothing but Ideas ol which 
the Mind can Infallibly know tne Relations oy it fclf, and without the ufe ot Senfes. But there 
Me not cmly Relations betwixt our Ideas, there are allb Relations bewixt the Relations of 
out Ideas, betwixt the Rehrions of thofe Relations, betwixt the C-oUeaion of many Relations, 
and fo M injiiti{ftm 5 that is to lay, that there are Truths infinitely compounded and perplexw. 
In Georoeirical Stile we all a fimple Truth, or the Relation of one Idea to another, (as the 
Rebtion of 4 to 2, or to 2 times 2) a GeometrUal Rcajh/t, or only a Renwn ■ For the Excels 
and Defea 0? an Idea, or, to ufe the common Terms, the Excefs or DrfeQ ol a Magnitude, is 
not properly a Rea/on >, nor equal Excefles and Dcfefb, equal Reafons. When the Ideas or Mag* 
iutudeSare equal, thete Rcafon cf Equality, and one of Inequality when they are unequal^^^^ 
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J'lic lUi iiivu betwixt Relations of Magnitudes, that is to fay, between Reafons^ is called 0 ;^. 
PNcnkd becaufe ’tis a compounded Relation ^ as the Relation oi to 4, and ^ to 2. 

Whli; the C omnounding Kc,*a{bns arc equals the C ompounded bears the Name or F report or 
I Kir.'/u’U’ ll- J'j/!. 'I'hc Relations of 8 to 4, and 6 to ?, aie a rroportion 5 bccaule Uiolj two 

I>’eiaf!(/r.s ji-c equal. „ „ 1. y 1 ..11 

It malt le oUltvcd, Tint all the Relations orReafons, as well fimple as compomidcd, arc true 
M.j"ii’'mk 1 c'., that scry Name of Magnitude being' a idativc Term, and necellamy importing a 
Relation : bor, ilierc is nothing Great by it lelf^ and without RdaiRn to another, belidcs^ the 
Inlliiife or Unite. All entire Numbers arc as true RelatiortS as Fratlions themlelv«, or as Niim- 
l)w!s toniparal witli, or divided by, otliers ; though we do not confider this, becaufc entire Niiin- 
1.. IS niav le expicIVd 1 v one Arithmetical figure. So 4, ibr inltance, or -.,1$ as true a Relation as 
(,r though tlie Unite to whitii 4 lelates, lie not exprefled, but undetltood, 4 being equal to 
* 01 " and thercioie every Magnitude lieing a Relation, or every Relation being a Magimiuie, 
!, pl.iin that we tan exprefs all Magnitudes by Cyphers, and reprefent them by S^pjs to the 


Inii: inition. 1 N r 1 j 

si. iluit all Truths being but Relations, to know all Truths exatUy, both jitnple and compound- 
(. I it is I’lllieicnt to have an exact Knowledge ot all forts ot Relations, iimple and compound : 
We lave already oblevvcd, that there are two, vis. Relations of Equality, and. Inequality. It is 
id.iin, th u thole of Imuality ate alike ^ and that as loon as we know that a Thing is equal to 
iiioihui that is known, we have an accurate Knowledge ot its Relation : But it goes not (b with 
iivainlhv ; loi bccaule we know that a Tower is higher thana Fathom, and lower thana thou- 
biid, ii litlloivs not ihat we havea true Idea of its Hcighth, or of its Relation with a Fathom. 

To compare things together, or ratlier critically to meal'ure the Relations ot Inequality, thac 
i> icquiied a tciy exaU Meifurc, a timple and very intelligible Idea, an univerl'al Mcafure, which 
may be adap cd to all forts of Subjeas. That Mcafure is Unity, -which ferves to mcaliiie all 
Things, and without which ’tis impoflible to have an accuiatc Knowledge ot any. But all Num- 
Ixiis being made upol Xlnites, ’tis evident, that without the Ideas ot Numliers, and a Method 
ot comparing and mealuring thofe Ideas, that is, without Anthmct ’uk., tis not pofliblc to make 
any Progu'ls 111 the Knovi'kdgcof C’ompouiidTniths. i. 

And as Ideas, and tlic Relations betwixt Ideas j in thorr, all forts ot Magnitudes can k great- 
er or Ids than oilicrs -, lb they cannot be made equal, but by more or lei's unites join’d, or re- 
jXMted as otctii as ’tis neceHary : So that it is only by the Addition and Snbiraetion ot Unity, 
or (jt (lie Parts ot ijie Unity (when ’tis conceived as divided) that weexaUly meature all forts 
ot Magnitudes, and dikover all tbrts of Truths. Now Arithmetuk and Algebra are, ot all Sci- 
, nec;s, thofe that afford us molt Skill and Light to cffca^thofc Operations, and to manage the Ca- 
paciiy ot the Mind to the belt Advantage, fince they endue it with all the Pcrteaion and Extent 
that it is capable otj and teach it to dilcovcr all the Truths that can be exaifly known. 

l or ordinary Cnometry doc-s not fo pertetl the Mind, as the Imagination ^ and the Trutlis which 
that Science ciilcovers, are not always to evident as the Matters ot it fanfie. For inltance : They 
I'uppolc they have exprels’d the Value of fome Magnitudes, when they have proved them to be 
equal to lomc Lines, that arc the Subtendant of Right Angles, whofe Sides are perteftly known -, 
or to oihers, that are detentiined by fome one of the Conick Sections. But their Miltake is vi- 
lilik- s tor thole Subtendants are unknown themfelvcs. We know more exaftly the V 8, or the 
v' 20, than a Line imagiiK-d or deferibed upon Paper, fo be the Subtendant of a Right Angle, 
whole Sides are 2, or one Side ot which is 2, and the other 4 ; -At leaft we know, that the V 4 
is very near :, and that the V^flo is about 4 \ ^ and there are Rules to come infinitely nearer and 
neaier the true Magnitude -, and if we cannot attain to it, ’tis becaufe the Mind cannot compre- 
hend Infinite. Whereas we have but a very contufed Idea of the Magnitude of Subtendant Lines, 
,ind are even obliged to have recourlc to the V 8, or the V 20, to exprefs them. So that the 
Geofriltrical Coidlniaions that are ufed to leprefent the Value of unknown Qiiantities, are not 
to conducible to the Mind, todifeover the Kelatious or Truths fought for, as to rule the Imagi- 
nation -. But as we are more inclined to imploy out Imagination, than our Mind ^ lb Men of 
learning have commonly more eftecm for Geometry., than tor Arithmelick and Algebra. 

To undetlfand pcrieUIy, that Arithmetiek and Algebra, join’d together, are a real Logitk, or 
the Means to difcovcr the Trutli, and afford the Mind as much Extent as it can acquire, it is fura- 
cient to make tome ReHetlions upon the Rules of thofe- Sciences. 

We have obletvcd, That all Truths ate but Relations that the moft fimple, and bell known 
of jU, is that of Equality ^ tliat it is the initial Relation, from whence we mutt t^in toraeafure 
others’, whereby to have an exafl Idea of Inequality j that the Mcafure of Liequality is the Unite, 
which mutt be repeated or I'ubtratled as often as the Excels or Defeft bf unequal Magnitudes 
requite it. 

Thence it is plain, that all the Operations that may be fubfervient to ditcover the Relations ol 
Equality, are only Additions and SubttaiVions -, Additions of Magnitudes, to make Magnitudes 
even^ Additions of Relations, to make equal Relations, or to put Magnitudes in proportion 
.with each other •, and lattly. Additions of the Relations of Relations, to equal Relations ot Rc- 
Litioiis, or to put Magnitudes in a Cdmpound Proportion. 

1 0 ccpial 4 to 2, we need only add 2 to 2, or fubtraft 2 from 4 j or lattly, to add the Unite 
JO 2, uiid lubtrabVit from 4 ^ that’s plain. 

To even the Kclabion or Rcafoii of 8 to 2, to that of 6 to wc mutt not add 3 to 2, or 

fubtract 
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fubrait j ftoni 8, fo that the Excels of one Number to the other e\et (liould be qual lo 
which is the Excefs of 6 al)ove ? j tliat would be an Addition, »id Evening of limple M 
tudes : But wc mult confidcr firlt, Vrhich is the Magnitude of the Relatibii of 8 to 2, or w h u 
ii tl.c Value of T j and we lhall find, that dividing 8 by, a, the Quotient of that Realbii will Le 

or that I is equal to 4. We mult likevvile fee which is the Magnitude of tlte Kelarion of 6 
to a 5 and finding it equal to 2, we fliall difeover, that tliole two Reafons, | equal to 4, and \ 
equal to 2, diftet only by 2 : So to make tliom even, we may either add j to 4 , equal to 
which will make that is, a Relation equal to ? j or fubtraft 4, equal to 2, from which 
tvill make 4 , that Is, a Relation equaf to 4 1 or laftly, adding the Unite to 4, and failing it 
Irom f , we fliall have and 4, which are ^ual Relations i for 9 is to ?, as 6 to 2. 

Lattly, To find our the Greatnefe of Inequality betwixt Relations, proceeding, one from a Com- 
pounded Reafon, or from the Relation of a Re^tion of 1 2 to 2, and ? to 1 j and the other from 
a Compounded Reafon, or from the Relation of a Relation, as of 8 to 2, and 2 to i , we rinilt* 
Ibllow die feme Method* Firft, THc Magnitude of the Reafon of 12 to 2, is marked by 4 i 4 
king the Qiiotient of the Reafon of 12 to 2, and 2 the Quotient of that of 2 to i j and the 
Quotient ot Reafon of the Quotients 4 and 2, is -t. Secondly, The Quotient of 8 to 2, is 4 ^ 
and that of 2 to 1, is 2 ^ and the Qiiotient of the Quotients 4 and 2, is 2 : So that the Inequa- 
lity lictwixt the Relations, that here reliilt fmm the Relations of the Relations, is the Difference 
betwixt 1 and 2, that is to fay, : And therefore add 4 to the Relation of the Reafons 1 2 to ?, 
and 2 to I } or fiibtraft them from the Relations of the other Reafons, 8 to 2, and 2 to 1 ^ and 
you'll make even thofe Rebtions of RebtionS, and produce a Compounacd Proporim, Thus wc 
hiay ule Adiliiions and Subtrailions to equal Magnitudes, and their Relations both fimple and 
tompoundal •, and likewHe to frame an accurate Idea of the Greatnefs of their Inequality. 

True it is, that we ufe alfo Multiplications and Divifions, both fimple and compouiiaed i but 
they are only Ciompound Additions and SubtrafUons. To multiply 4 ^ 2i 's to nuke as many 
Ad Jitions of 4, as 2 contains Unites ^ or to find a Number that has the l^e Relation to 4, as 2 
With the Unite. To divide 12 by 4, is to fubtraU 4 from 12 as often as pofliblc •, that is, to 
find a Relation to the Unite, that may be equal to that of 12 to 4 j for 2» which is the Quoti- 
fiit, has the lame Relation to i, as 12 has to 4. The ExtraUions of the Square, Cubick, and 
other Roots, are but Divifions, to find out one, two, or three ma,n proportional Magnitudes. 

’Tis evident, that the Mind of Man is lb narrow, his Memory founiaithful,and his Imagination 
lb lhallow, that, without the ule of Figures, and Writing, and die Skill of Arithnietick. it 
would k impolTible to make the ncceflary Operations, to know the Inequality of Magnltunes, 
and their Relations, elbecially where many Numbers muft be added or fubtr^cd ^ or, which Is 
the fame thing, when tnofe Numbers are very great, and can be added but by Parts ; For fome of 
them w'ould ftill be forgotten, there being no Imagination fo extended, as to add together very 
great FraUions, as 4 IH, } or to fubtraU one from the other. 

Multiplication, DiviHon, and the ExtraUion of Roots in entire Numbers, are infinitely more 
pii/.liiig, than fimple Additions or SubtraUions. The Mind' alone, without the help of Arirh- 
metick, is too lhallow and weak to make fuch Opoations \ and it would be to no purpofe to 
iiifilt upon the Proofs of it. 

Noiwithftandfog, Analyticks^ or Algebra^ is ftill more excellent than Arithmetkk s becaufe it 
Ids divides the Qpacity of the Mind, and abridges the Ideas in the moft fimple and calie manner 
imaginable. What may be done in a long time by Aritbmetick, is performed in a moment by 
A/gebra, without puzling the Mind by the Change of QpherSi and the Tcdioufiiefs of Operati- 
ons. And laftly, There are knowable Things, and necdlary to be knd»vn, of which Ariihmetick 
alone cannot afford the Knowledge j but I oclievc riot that there is any Thing ufefiil, and whitii 
may be certainly and exaUly known, but it may be found out by an Arithmetical and Algebraical 
Method. So thht thofe two sciences are the Foundation of all others, and hdp us to tlie true Means 
to acquire all thole that arc accurate, becaule the Capacity of the Mind cannot be better managed 
than it is by Arithnietick^ and elpccially by Algebra. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Rules that are to be obferved in the Search after Truth. 

H Aving explain’d the means how to improve the Attention and Extcnfion of the Min,!, ! y 
which alone i»may acquire a greater perteftion, that is, become more enlightned, Ijgaci- 
ous and piercing ; it is time to let down thofe. Rules, the Obiervation whereot’ is abfo- 
lutely neccflary to refolve any Qiteftion whatfoever. I lhall infill long upon it, and en- 
deavour to explain them by levcral Inftances; that their neceflity may be better known, and the 
Mind accullomed to make ule of them 5 it being rtot fo difficult or ncceflary, to know them tlieo 
retically, as to put them in Praftice. 

Let none expw here very extrordinary, furprizi^ and abftrufe things : For on the contrary, 
that thole Rules may be good, they mull he very fimple, natural and lew, very plain and intel- 
ligible, and depending on each other v in Ihort, fuch as may lead our Mind, and rule our Atten- 
tion, without difttaQing cither : For Experience Ihews that the Logick of Ariftotle is of no great 
ufe, becaufe it takes up the Mind too much, and difturbs the Attention it ought to give to tiic 
Subjefts of its Enquiry. Let then thofe Lovers of Mylleries and rare Inventions lay afide lor a while 
that capricious humour, and confider, as attentively as they-can, whether the Rules wc lhall pri 
Icribc are fufficient to prelerve Evidence in the Preceptions of the Mind, and to dilcover the mod 
hidden Truths. Unlels tliey fulFer themfelves to be unjullly prejudiced againll thofe Rules, by 
the limplicity and eafinefs of the lame, I hope that the great ulc which may be made of theni, 
as we lhall Inew hereafter, will convince them, that the molt clear and limplefrinciples arc the 
mol^r^nant and lecund, and that rare and difficult things are not always fo uleful as our fruit- 
Ids CJuriofity endeavours to perfuade us. 

The Principle of all thole Rules is, that m mufl always ptr/erve Evidence in our Keajenirtt^^^ 
to dijeover 'I ruth without Year, and danger of being tniflaken. From that Principle follows this 
geiKral Rule, that refpetls the Subiett of our Studies: IVe ought only toReaJbn upon fuch thing', 
tchc/rof we have clear and diftinii Ideas -, and by a necelEiry conlwjuence, we mujt ftill begin wii!' 
th moft fimple and eafie Suhjel/s, and inftjl long upon them., before we undertake the Enquiry ir.u 
fuch as are more compofed and difficult. 

The Rules that concern the Method to In; taken in rclblviiig Qjieftions, depend likewile on the 
fame Principle j and the firft of thole Rules is, that wc mufi very diftinUly conceive the State rf th 
^ueftioH propofed to be refolv'd; that is. have Ideas of the Terms lo dillin£l, as that w* may com- 
pare them together, and dilcover the Relations which we look for. » 

When thole Relations annot be found out by an immediate comparifon of their Ideas, then 
the lecond Rule is, that we mufl try by an Effay f 'Thought to difeover one, orfeveral intermediate 
Ideas, that mty be a means or common meafure to difeover the Relations that are betwixt thofe things 
A fpaial care is to be taken that thofe Ideas be the more clear and diffinft, as the Relations iw 
endeavour to difeover are mote nicely exaft and numerous. ^ 

When the Qiieftions are very difficult, and require a long Examination, the third Rule is, that 
we mufl carefully take off from the Subjiit to be lonfider'd, all things whofe Examination is net 
needful to the Dtfeovery of the Truth we are in qucii of. For the Capacity of the Mind mult not 
be vainly lhar’d and divided, but its llrength mult only be employed in fuch things as may en- 
lighten tt i fo that all thofe things which are to be laid afide, are fuch as concern not the (Tuclt:- 
on, aixl which, when taken off, leave it whole and entire. 

When the Chieltion is thus brought within the leall compafs, the fourth Rule is, to divide, the 
Sub jell of our Meditations into Parts, and eonftder them one after the other in a natural order •, be- 
ginning with tlte nufl fimple, or thefethat contain the le.tfl number of Relations, and never mcdlmg 
with the more compofed, before the mofl fimple an- diOinUly known, and become familiar. 

When 
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very intricate Qyellions, that require a great extent oK Mind, ( tor the Mind is'oniv 
t;ilarg d by the abridgment ot Ideas > But the ufe of that Rule and the iollovv.iig, is belt kiiuaii 
by Algebra. 



It amoiiglt all the Kelanons that refult Irom thoie Companions, you fijiJ not that which yoiM 
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co/;ipoJed lielatwn tlwt is /c>u,kdJor, is one of the compofed Bjiations that rcjult jrom tho/c new C m- 

p:njens. 

It none of tliofe new difeover’d Relations contain the Solution of tlie Quellion, then tah utf 
tboje that MY uje/efs, make the other familtar. Sic. [That is, doe the liinie over and over, 
and ] continuing thus, you thall dilcover the Truth or Relation you enquire after, how compofl'd 
locver it may be-, provided you cran extet^ the Opacity of your MinJ to it, by abridging your 
Ideas, and ftill in all your Operations having before your Eyes the Scope you aim at. For ’tis tlic 
tuiicimial awd Iteady view of the Qjieltion which muft regulate all the advances of the Mind ; 
liiice we thould always know whither we arc going. 

W e mult alvove all rake care not to Eitisfie our lelves with feme glimpfc or likclyhoal^ but 
begin anew lb often the Comparilbns that are conducible to dilcover the Truths enquired after, 
as that we may not withold out Aflcnt to it, without teeling the fecret Lalhes and Keproots of our 
internal Mailer that Anlwtrs our Ojicllions, that is, the Application of our Mind, and the De- 
liies ot our Heart. Then will that Truth ferve as an infallible Principle, to proceed in the Ac- 
quiliiion of Sciences. 

All the Rules w'e have given are not neceflary in all forts of Quellions : for the firft Rule is fuf- 
licient in thofe that are cafie : and wc need but in fome others the firft and Iccond. In fhorL fince 
we mutt make ule of thole Rules, ’till we have dilcover’d the Truth we feek for >, it follows, 
that the more difficult the Qjiettions are, the greater mutt the number of thole Rules be which 
we mutt put in ptaflice. 

Thole Rules are not very numerous^ but very natural, asdcjJending upon each other, and may 
be made lb familiar as to fall of themlelv« into the Mind, as often as fhall be requifite. In fhorr, 
they can rule the Attention of the Mind without dividing it, which is in great part what we could 
dehre bur they look lb inconfiderable in themfelves, that to make them more recommendakte, 
it is neceflary to Ihew that the Philolbphers are fallen into a great many Errours, and Extrava- 
gancies, by not oblerv'ing fo much as the two firft, which are the chief and calieft of all 5 whereas 
DesCurtet^ bythdrufc, has dilcover’d all thofe great and fhiitful Truths, which are to be learn’d 
in his Works. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the general Rule that concerns the Subject of our Studies : that School- 
Fhilojophers observe it not^ mfiich is the Caufe of fever al Errours in their 
Fhyfic^. 

T he firft of thefe Rules, and which refpcGs theSubjeff of our Studies, teaches^ that we 
muft not argue, except from clear Ideas j whence it follows, that to ttudy methodically, we 
tmift begin with things mon fimple and cafie to be underftood, and irffift long upon them, kfore 
Wc undertake to enquire after the more competed and difficult. 

Every one will eafiljOgrant the neceffity of that general Rule*, plainly feeing, that he walks in 
the dark, who rcafbns upon obfeure Ideas, and uncertain Principles. But ’twill be matter of fur- 
prize to hear us affirm, that it is hardly ever obfervedi and that the wateft part of thofe Scien- 
ces, which ftill at this day flufh the Pride of feme falfe Pretenders to xiewe, are only grounded 
tiiwn fuch Ideas, as arc either too confiifed, or too general, to be conducible to the finding out 
of Truth. 

Ariftotle, who fo juftly defetves the Quality of ?rince of fuch ?hilo/ophers^ (as being the Fa- 
ther of that Philofophy which they fo ftudioully cultivate,) reafons v;ery feldom upon other Ideas, 
than fuch as are confufm and fenfime, and upon others that are general, undetermin’d, and repre- 
fenting nothing particular to the Mind. For the ordinary Expreffions of that Philofophcr are ib 
perplexed, as to reprefent only to the Senfes and Imagination, the confufed Sentiments wc have 
Of fenfible things i or to make his Difciples fpcak in wch a rambling and indeterminate manner, 

as 
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as not to underftand thcmWves. Moft of his Works, but efpeci^ly his Eight Books of Phfc’;,^ 
01) which are as iiKuiy different Commentators as there are Profeubrs of Philolbphy, arc a 
Logical Tattle, where he talks much, and fays nothing : Not that his Stile is too copious apj 
diffuled, but becaufc he has a particular Talejjjt.at being fuccina, and fiying nothing but Word,. 
In his other Works he makes not fuch frequent ufe of his loofe and genenl Terms ^ but thol j h? 
employs raife only tlie confufed Ideas of the Senfes •, by which Ideas he pretends, in his Prchlons, 
and elfewhere, to relblve in two Words an infinite Number of Qpeftions, of which it may be dc- 
monftrartd that they are altogether infoluble. 

But that my Meaning may be better underftood, what I have proved in other Places miift hdo 
be remembred, vis. That all the Terms that excite nothing but fenlible Ideas, are eqnivoial ; 
nay, and what’s to be well oblerv’d, Equivocal Ifom Enour and Ignorance, which mult needs 
« taufe an infinite numbcT oI Elelufions, • ■ 

The Word liinn is equivocal, fignifying an Animal that ruminates, and a Conftelljtion in;,) 
which the Sun enters at Spring •, but that feldora caufes any Miftake : For he mult be an Alh ili 
with a Witnefs, who fliould imagine any Relation betwixt thofe two Things, and believe, tor in- 
Itance, that we are fnbjeft at that time to vomit up the Medicines tliat we take, hecaulc theldim, 
is a ruminating Bealt. But as to the Terms of lenfible Ideas, but few acknowledge tliem ii r 
E(iuiv<xal. Ariflotk and the Ancient Philofoj^heis did not fo much as dream on’f ; which will Lc 
agiccd to by any one that has read any of their Books, and diftinflly knows the Qufe why thofe 
Imds are liable to Equivocation, bor nothing is more evident, than that the Philofophers Opi 
nion, as to that Matter, was quite contrary to the Truth. 

For inilance ; When they fiiy, that Fire is hot, Grafs green, Sugxir fweer j they underftand, jufl 
;is Children, and tlie vulgar of Men, that Fire contains in it what they feel when they warm them 
lllvcs i that Grals has painted upon it the Colours they fee •, that Sugar is endued with tlut 
Swcecncls they ralle when they eat it •, and fo as to all other vilible and fenfible Qiialitics ; 
which cannot Iw denied by thofe that have read their V/ritings. They talk of fenfible Qiialities 
as ol Senlarioiis •, they take Heat for Motion. And thus, by the Equivocation of Terms, they 
coiiibund tile Modes of Exillence peculiar to Bodies, with the Modifications of the Soul. 

'Tis no longer iintc than Des Cortes's time, that to thofe confufed and indeterminate Qiitlli- 
oiis. Whether Fire is hot, Grafs green, and Sugar Iwcet, we ufe to anfwer by diflinguilh 
ing the Equivocation of lenfible Terms that expreft them. If by Heat, Colour, and Savour, you 
tjiider^tand fuch and fudi Difpolitions of Parts, or Motion of infenfible Particles, then Fire is hot. 
Grafs green, and Sugar fweet. But if by Heat, and other (^alities, you underibnd what I fal 
when near the f ire, wliat I fee when 1 fee Grafs, Fire is not hot, nor Grafs green, &’r. 
For the Heat I twl, and the Colours I fee, arc only in the Soul, as hasb^ proved in the Firft 
Book. But as Men commonly fuppole, that what they feel is the fame with that which is in the 
Objeft i lb they believe th^ are in the right, when they judge of the Qiialities of Objefts by 
their own Senfations : And thus they hardly fay two Words without fpeaking a Falfehood, and 
nei cr fay any thing upon that Matter, but what is obfeure and confufed j and that for the fevera! 
ibllowing Reafons; 

Firft, Bccaufe all Men have not the lame Senfations of the liime OWcfls, nor even the lame 
Man in different Times, or when different Parts of his Body are affefted by them. What is 
fweet to one, is bitter to another j what is hot to one, is cold to another j what feems hot to a 
Man when he is cold, feels cold to hitnfelf vfhen he is hot, or when other Parts of his Body 
arc aftefted. Water, that f^s warm to the Hands, will feem cold if we wafh with it any Part 
near the Heart. Salt, that is lavoury to the Tongue, is pricking and finarting to a Wound. Su- 
gar is fweet, and Aloes very bitter to the Tongue •, but nothing is either fweet or bitter to the 
other Senfes; So that when we fay, a Thing is cold, fweet, bitter, tP'c. that fame has no certain 
Signification. 

Secondlyj Becaufe different Objefts on caufe the lame Senfation. Plaifter, Bread, Snow, Su- 
gar, Salt, fc/V. are of the fame Colour j and yet their Whitenefs is different, if we judge of ’em 
otherwile than by the Senfes : And therefore when rve fay, that Meal is white, we lay not any 
thing diftinftly fignificativc. 

The third Realon is, Baaule fuch Qualities of Bodies as occafion Senfations altogether diffe- 
rent, are howei cr almott the liimcy whereas fuch as excite very near the fame Senlation, are often 
very diflerent. Tlie QyaUties of Sweetnefs and Bittemefs differ but little in ObjeQs i whereas 
the Senle of Sweet effentially differs from that of Bitter. The Motions that caule Smart and 
Tickling, differ but in more or Icfs and yet ihe Senfations of Tickling ^nd Smart are eSfentially 
dift'eteiit. On the contrary, the Shaipnefs of Fruit differs not fo much from Bittemefs, as Sweet- 
ntfs does i however, that iharp Quality is the fjrtheft from Bittemefs that poflibly can be ; For, 
a Fruit that is Iharp for being unripe, mirfl undergo a great many Changes, before it grows bitter 
from Rottennefs, or too much Kipenefs. IViicn fruits are rip^ they raftc fweet -, and bitter, 
when over-ripe ; Bittemefs and Sweetnefs therefore in Fruits differ but in degree of more and 
lefs 5 which may 1 « tlie Rea foil why they leem fweet to fomePerlbns,whilft they tafte bitter to 
others : Nay, there ate thole to whom Aloes feem as fweet as Honey. The fame may be fiid of 
all fenfible iQcas fo Uiat the Words Sweet, Bitter, Salt, Sowre, Acid, f^c. Red, Green, Yellow, 
of fucli and fucii a Smell, Savour, Colour, CV. are all equivocal, and wife no clear and diltinif 
Idea in the Mind. However, Scliool-Philolbphers, and the vulgar part of Men, judge of ill the 
fenfible Qiialities of Bodies by the Senfations they receive from them. 

Nor 
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Kordotlie Phik'loplicr^. onlv iiiclge of tlicfe faifihle QiKilitics by thi-ir . ap. Sipf.iuuis of 
. „ . i,ut allb iudgc of the Tilings themlclves, /rom tht; Judgments tliey luv - puls'd jU>ut kn- 
t' l their huving had Senlations of certain Uuulities elkiui.illv ditkiviit, 

ill V i'lJgu tbat there is a Generation of new Forms, pralucing thofe jantnlfuK hiifeivnccs. 
Wlkac appears yellow, hard, e'V. Meal, white, fotj, £?V. Thence, upon the Telfnnoin iT iln lr 
Vix^and Hands, they inter. That thole Bodies are elTenfully different, iinlels they cliance ii> 
think on the Manner of the Tranfmutation of Wheat into Flower: For Meal is nodiiiig Inn 
la tiiled and ground Corn; as Fire is onljr divide’dand agitated Wood ; as Allies are but tliegii'lLU 
f irts of the divided Wood without Agitation ; as Gluts is but Allies, whole Particles Iiate l exii 
j'olillied and rounded by the Attrition caus’d by the Fire : And fo in other Tranlinulations <>1 

'^’Tis' therefore evident, that fenfihle Words and Ideas are altogether unkniceablc to a julf Ih 
tiii'T, and clear relbU ing of ^^lut iUcns ; that is, to the Dilcovery of Truth. Yet there are iio , 
///.7/f, how iiitticaic foever they may lie, by the equivocal terms of the Senles, but Anjl tli\ 
■jnJ niotl part of other Philolbphers, pretend to relblve them in their Books, without tlie toiego- 
u'g Diltiiiftioiis, and without conlidering that they are equivocal by Kriour and Ignoijmc. 

If i'or example, thole Pertbiis who have emplovcil the belt piirt of their Lite in leading .Aini- 
tnt i’hilolbphers and Pliyficians, and have wholly imbib’d their Spirit and Opinions, aie ask'd 
Iilrther Water be wek whether Fire he dry. Wine hot, the Blocxl of Fillies coKI, Water 
1 luxT than Wine, Gold perlcHcr than Mercury; whether Plants and Bealls ha\e Souls ^ and a 
thoiiland like midctermiiul they ralhly aniwer, by confuliing only the linprelliotisol 

O'lieils upon their Senles, or the Tracks the reading of Authors has left upon their Meiiioi v. 
They never think thole Terms ate eiiuivoral ; ’tis a Wonder to iliem they (huiild nevd a Oetini- 
I'lin- and they cannot endure thofe ttiat endeavour to let’em undcrUand, that their lioceyline is 
too quick, and that they are fediicetl by their Senles ; and though they ate never ;u a l-ds tor 
Diltiiidions to perplex the molf evident Things, yet in thele in which rcpiivocatiun 

needs fo mticli to be removed, they find nothing oa dilFingnilh. „ . ... 

If we confider, that molf of the of Philofopliers and Pliylicipis contain lome equi- 

vocal Terms, like to thofe that have lieen fpoken of; wc lhall not doubt, hut that thole Learned 
Geiulemen, that could not define them, were unable to fay any 'filing lolid and real, iil the Im ky 
Volumes they ha\e compos’d : Which is, in a manner, fufficient to ovcitlitow moB ot JheUpi- 
nionsof the Anciertts. It is not ib with )\s Cutes ; he perteffly knew how to diftiiiguiln thole 
Tilings : He ne’er relblves any ^teftwn by fenfihle Ideas-, and whoever fliall Iw the pains to 
read him lhall Ice, that lie clearly, evidently, and almoll ever dcmonllratively, explains ilie 
chief Operations of Natute Iry the folc and diftinff Ideas of Kxtenlion, Figures, and Motion. 

The lecond fort of equivocal Words, that is much in requclt amongtt Philoloplicrs, coinains 
all thole general Terms of Logick by which any Thing may be eafily explain’d, wuhout lo much 
as knowing it. xb'ijlet/e was the Man that made the molt of it ; his Books are full of 
elfe and Ibme arc but a mere Logick ; He propoles and refohes all Things by the Ipecious W ords 
of Ihvtus, Srecics, ylc 7 , Pojwr, Nature, h>r,tt, Ercu/tv, ^uu/tty, Cuu/a Per je, Ctufu per ueei 
(tens : Flis Followers can hardly uiidcrftand that tliofe Words lignific hothrt,^, and tliat one is not 
more learned than he was, when he has heard, that Fire dilTolves Metals by its Jillolving Faculty ; 
that a Man digelts not, bcciule his Stomach is weak, or becaufe his GwcuiYur’Fm/r//; does noi 

operate as it lliould do. ' • , r , t- • r n ti • 

•I grant, that thofe who ufe fuch general Temis and Ideas for the Explication of all 1 lungs, 
commonlv Fall not into fo many F.rrours, as thofe that only employ fuch Words as raile the con 
iufed Ideas of the Senles. The School-Philofophcrs are not fo liable to k deceived, as loiiic 
opinionative and dogmatical Pliyllcians, rvho build Sylteius upon Fkperimeiits, the Kcalons ol 
which are unknown to them ; kcaulb the School men talk lo generally, that they do not venuiie 

much out of their Depth. . • .i i ra' n. 

Fire heats, dries, hardens, and foftens, becaufe it has the Faculty of prcjJucing thole LHeGs . 
Sena purges by its purgative Quality ; Bread iiourillics by its nuiiiiious Quality. Ihele rropoli 
tions are not liable to miltake ; Ibr a Qialiiv is that wliicli denominates a Thing by luch a 
Naine; Mafter ilW/luz/c’s Definition is undeniable: But he fpeaks true only bccaule he lap no- 
thing ; and if his rambling, loole, and indefinite Notions engage not into Lrrour, at lealt tlicy 

are wholly unlbrviceable to the Difcov cry of Truth. • xriiirn.fF. 

For though we know that there is in Fire a lublfantial Form, attended with a Mil ion of Fa 

a,l«, like .0 >ha< or to.i.«, C 





taisWax? I here i>cing no^.onnccuuu iiciwixt me ^ • •."“7. -"r ;;; ^ri 

Wax, and thofe of a lublfantial Form in Fire, and its Faculties of Karelaifion,Fluidity, 6^ Ilic 
fame mav k laid of all general Ideas ; which arc utterly infulhcicnt lor refolving any Quclfioii. 

Bm when I know that Fire is nothing elle but divided Wood, wliofe Parts are in .1 continual 
Agitation bv which alone it raifes in me the Seiifafion of Fleat ; and that rhef^ftnels of Clay 
confifts ill’ a Mixture of Water and F.arch ; thofe Ideas king nor_^eneral and conluH but^par- 
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/Xi of the ihvifible Particles of Wood ftriking againft our Hands, Face, £fV. if we c 
^ to the Heat ot‘ Fire, the Particles of Water, tluit are mixed with thole of li' 
/m thin and difunited, and conlequentljr more agitated by the Aftion and Impulfe of th^ 
v/^Co^ufcles, than the grols Particles of Earth, mutt be feparated and cxpell^, and die other 
/ttmain dry and hard. We (hall perceive witj| die lame Evidence, tliat Fire mutt'iproducc a quiit 
tomrary Efteft upon Wax, if we know that it is tfompoled of Particles that are branched^and 
almoll of the fame Bulk. Thus may particular Ideas be fubfervidit to the Enquiry after 'Truth 
whillt looleand undeterrainate Notions are Dot only altogetliCr unferviceable, but alfo infenfihlJ 
engage us into Errour. ^ 

For, thtfe Philofophers arc not content tb ftiake ufe of thtale general Terms, and uncertain 


Form, of whicli they luppofe as many as they have diftwent Senlations of Bodies, or as tholi> 
Bodies arc fuppoled to produce different Effe^ 

Howcner, /tis vifible to-any attentive Perfon, that thofe little Beings, for inftance, that are 
iaid to be diitinguilh^ from Fire, and iiippos’d to Ije contained in it for the producing Heat 
Light, Hardnefs, Fluidity, fJ'c. are but the Contrivances of the Imagination, that rebells againft 

. finrin W Vi If r>..* : iin .i K. 


Realon •, lince Kealbn has no particular Idea that reprefents thole little Beings. When the Philo 
lophets are asked, What is the illuminating Faculty in Fife > They only anliver. That ’tis a Be- 
ing which is the Caufe that Fire is capable of producing Light. So that their Idea of that illu. 
mmatiiig Faculty differs not from the general Idea of Caule, and the confiilM Idea of the EfftO 
they lee i and therefore, they liave no clear Idea of what they lay, when they admit thole pani 
cular Beings 5 and lb lay what they not only undetlbnd not, but what’s impoflible to be uud« 


Hood. 


CHAP. III. 


Of tbe 'MoJi dangwom Errour in the Philofophy of the Ancients. 


iryUil(fopherf Wit only Ipeak.without under^nding themlelves, when they explain the Effe^U 
• I Beings of which they have no particular Idea ^ but alfo ellablilh a Prin- 

t iple whence very falic and pernicious Conlequenccs may direftly be drawn* 
bor, luppofingWth them, that there are in Bodies certain ^cities diftinguiflied from Matter, 
and h^ine no dimtia Id^ of thofe Entities ^ \is eafie to imagine, that they are the real or prin- 
apal Qiuics of the Effects we fee. And this is the very Opinion of the vulgar Philolbpners. 
The prime Reafbn of their fui^ffng thole liibllantial Forms, real Opalities, and other fuen like 
r.ntitics, IS, to explain the Effefts of Nature: But when we come attentively to confider the 
l(le'vi we have of or of a£ting, we cannot doubt but that it reprefents Ibmething Di* 
tine - for, the Idea of a Sovereign Power is the Idea of a Sovereign Divinity •, and the Idea of a 
lubordirrate Power, the Idea of an inferiour Divinity, yet a true Divinity ^ at leaft, according to 
the Upinion of the Heathens^ fuppofing it to be the Idea of a true Power or Caufe. And there- 
tore wc admit femething Divine in aU the Bodies that furround us, when we acknowledge Forrts, 
hiculti^ Qualities, Virtues, and real Beings that are capable of producing feme EfFetts by the 
force of iheir Nature*, and thus infenfibly approve of the Sentiments of the Heathens, by too 
great a l^erencc tor their Philofophy. Faith indeed correfls us 5 but it may perhaps be Ciid, 
tliat the Mind is a Pagan, whilft the Heart is a Chriftian. e y 

Moreover, it is a hard Matter to oerluade our felves, that we ought neither to fear nor love 
true Powm and^ngs, that can act upon us, punifh us with fome Pain, or reward us with 
torne rleaiurc. And ^ Love aixl Fear are a true Adoration, it is hard again to imagine why they 
mult not be adot d : For, whatever can aft upon us as a true and real Qufe, is neceflGirily above 
us, according to I^fon and St. Aujiin j and, by the fame Reafoh and Authority, *tis likewife an 
i^utable Uw^hat inferiour Beings fhould fcle fuMervient to (uperiour : WhoKe that great Fa- 
ther colludes, That the Body cannot operate upon the Soul and that nothin can be above her 
but God only. ^ 


Nrto, mfi itttentim fackntk : m ab iftt qttk^Hom Him 
kd. 1 . 6. Mufe. c. 5 . See alfo Df Anirn, c. 54. 


fed fuiTi it lib, it h lib, tmpuim ihitutm 


Be chief Rcafons that God Almighty iffe in the Holy Scriptures, to j)rove to the Ifrae/lta, 

S ^ ^ ^ ftoiStis Rwer to rewani or pu- 

-§ u- Benefit they have nxeived from him.thePunilhments he has 

inHigcd upon Acm and his Poww that is atmys the fame. He forbids them to adore the Gods of 

^ ^ J«nn nor good. He 

c^mands them to h^our him alone, as the only true Qufe of Good and Evil Rew^d and Pu- 

niB^t i none of ^h^ an befol a City, according to the Prophet, but w^at comes from him, 
Wtofonthat wj^anfellreTO^ the trueCaufesof theHuttrticy fcemtodoe«. andasitiJ 

God alone that a£H hi them, fo’Ms He alone that muft be fear’d » 


tnd lovy in them: Soft Deo Howr 
Laftly, 
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Laftly, The Senfe of fearing and Loving what any be the true Ciufe of Good and Evil annears 
fo natural and juft, tliat it is not poflible to caft it off. So that in that fallc Suppofitioji uf ti e 
Philolbphets, which we are here endeavouring to deftroy, tliat the fuiioundlng Bodies are ti e 
true Caules oC out Pain and Pleafurcv Realbn feems to juttifie a Rellgioii like the Pagan Idola- 
try, and approve the uiriverfal Depravation of Morals. 

'Reafon 1 grant, teaches nor, to adore Onions and Leeks, for inftance, as the Sovereign Divi- 
nity, becaule they can never make us altogether happy when we have them, or unhappy when 
we want tliem : neither did the Heathens worlliip them with an equal Homage as tlicir great 
/upiur, whom they lanfied to be the God of Gods i or as the Sun, whom our Senfes leprolbin as 
the univerfal Otufe, that gives Life and Motion to all things, and which we can hardly fbrk'jr 
to look on as the Sovereign Divinity, ifwefuppofe, as the Pagan Pliilolbphers, that he Compre- 
hends in his Being, the true Quits of what heieems to produce, as welf upon our Soul and Bo- 
dy, as upon all the Beings that furtouBd us. ’ 

But if we mutt not pay a Sovereign Worfhip to Leeks and Onions, they deferve, at leaft, fome 
particular Adoration-, 1 mean they may be thought upon and loved in fome manner, if it be true, 
that they can in IbmeTort make us happy, and may be honour’d proportionably to the good they 
doe us. Surely Men that liften to the Reports of Senfe, think Pulfc capable of doing them gof>il ^ 
otherwife the Ifraelitet would not hat'c bewailed the lofs of them in the Wildernefs, or look'd 
on ihemlelyes as unhappy, for being deprived thereof^ had they not fanfied to thcmfeivcs Ibmc 
great Happinels in the Enjoyment of tlrem. See what an Abyls of Corruption Kcafon plungo 
us into, when it goes hand in hand with the Principles of Pagan* Philofopliy, and follows the fi^x- 
Iteps of the Senles. 

But that the Falfhood of that wretched Phylolbphy, and the Certainty of our Principles, and 
Dilfinffnefs of our Ideas may not be longer doubtw-, it will be neceffary plainly to ellablilh ihe 
Truths that contradift the Errours of the Ancient Philofbphers, or to prove in few words, that 
thae is but one true Qule, fince there is but one true God ^ that tlie Nature and Force of every 
thing is nothing but the Will of God •, that all Natural tilings are not real, but only occalional 
('aulcs; and fome other Truths dependuig on them. 

It is evkienr, tliat .ill Bodies, great and little, have no force to move themfelves : a Mountain, 
a Houle, a Stone, a Grain of Sand, die mlnutcu and bulkieft Bodies imaginable, are alike as to 
tliat. We have but two forts of Ideas, viz. of Spirits and Bodies ^ and as we ought not to Ijieak 
what vyc conceive not, fo wc muft only argue from thole two Ideas. Since therefore our Idea 
t)f Bodies, convinces us that they cannot move thomfelves, we mult conclude that they are mo- 
ved by Spirits. But confidering our Idea of finite Spirits, we lee no nccdlary Connexion betwixt 
their Will, and the Motion of any Body whatlbcver -, on the contrary, we perceive that there is 
not nor an be any. Whence we muft infer, if we will follow Li^t and Realbn, That as no 
Body an move it felf, fo no Created foirit an be the true and principal Qufe of its Motion. 

But when we think on the Idea of God, or of a Being -infinitely and conlequentlv 

Almiglity, we are aware that there is fuch a Connexion betwixt his Will and the Motion of all 
Bodies, that it is impoflible to conceive he Ihould will that a Body be moved, and it fliould not 
be moved. And therefore if we would fpeak accordiiw to our Conceptions, and not according to 
our Senfations, we muft fiy that nothing but his Will an move Boaies. The moving force of 
IMies is not then in themfelves, this force ^ing nothing but the Will of God: Bodies then 
have no proper Aftion, and when a moving Ball meets with another, and moves it, the former 
communiates nothing of its own to the latter, as not luvlng in it felf the Imprelfion it com- 
muniaiesi tlwugh the former he the Natural Qufe of the latter’s Motion j and therefore a na- 
tural Qufe is not a true and real Qufe, but only an ocafional s which in fiich or fuch a Qfe de- 
termines the Author of Nature to a£l in fuch or fuch a manner. 

Tis certain that all tilings are produced by the Motion of vifible or invifible Bodies ; for Ex- 
p^ence teaches us, that thofe Bodies, whole parts are in g^ter Motion, arc always the moft 
arave, and thofe that Qufe the greateft Alterations in the World : lb tliat all rhe Forces of Na- 
ture are but the Will of God, who Created the World ^ bcaufe lie will’d It, who fpake and it 
ms done * who moves all thii^ and produces all the Effe^ we fee, beaufe he has cflablilhed » 
fome Laws! by which Bodies Communiate their Motion to each other when they meet togc- 9 
thea- i and heciuft thofe Laws are effiacious, they and not the Bodies aft. There is then no 
Force, Power, nor true Cauft in all foe Material and fenfiMe World : Nor need we admit any 
Forms, FacultieSj or real Qualities fo jKoduce Eftefls, which the Bodies bring nor forth, or to di- 
^'ide with God his own Fi^tial Force and Power. 

_ As Bodies annot be the true Qufes of any things fo likewife the moft Noble ^irits are fub- 
jcft to the fame impotency on that refpdft : They annot knew any thing, unlefs God enli^tcns 
not have the Seafation of any thing, uniefs he modifies them j nor »///, unlefs he moves 
them towards himfelf : They may indeed determine the Impretlion God has given foem to him- 
fellj towards ofoer Ohjefts^ but 1 doubt whether it can be ail’d a Power, ror if to be able to 
nn is a Power, it is fuch a one, as foe Almighty wants, faith St AstfUn Ibmewhere. If Men 
had of themraves the Power of loving Good, it miglit be laid that focy have feme Power «, but 
they annot lb much as love, but beaufe Gcd Wills it, and that bb Will is Efliaefous. They 
love, beaufe God coiltinually drives foem towards Good in general, ||at is, towards nitnfelE for 
Wiom alone they are Qeated and prderved. God moves foem, and not thcmfeivcs, towards Good 
■n general ; and they follow foat Impreflton by a free Choice, according to foe Law of God, 
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or determine it towards filfc and feemlng Goods according to the Law of the FleOu But 
they annot determine it but by thc light of Good. For being able to doe nothing without an Inj. 
priion Itom abov^ they are incapable of loving any thing but Good. • 

^ But though it fhould be fuppolid, which IS true in one lenfe that Spirits ha« in.themfdv,j 
the Power of knowing Truths, alid loving Goodj Ihould their Thoughts and Will prejute no- 
thing outwardly, it n^ght ttill be liiid, that they were impotent and unoperanve Now it lu.ns 
undeniable that the WH of Spirits is not able to move the Inullelt Body in the World ; u lH.ii,, 
evident tliere is no nccelTary Qinnexion betwixt the Will we may have of moving our Arm, for 
inllance and the Motion of the fame Arm. It moves indeed whenever we will ir and we mav 
he call’d, in that llTife, the natural caule of the Motion of our Arm-, yet natural (.aufes are no't 
true, but only oculioreil, as aaing by the mere force and efficacy of tiie Will of God, as we have 

*''' Vot\ow'i''it^poffible for us to move our Arm? To pe#rm this, ’tis reauir’d we fhould have 
Animal Spirits, and fend them through certain Nerves towards certain Mufcles, to fwellupanj 
toniia£f tliem, tor fo that Motion is perform’d, as fome pretend, though others deny ir, and ai: 
fert that tlic Myftcry is not yet difeover’d. However it be, molt Men know not fo much as tlut 
-they have Spirits,' Nerves and Mufcles, and yet move their Arms with as much and more dexte- 
rity than the molt skilful Anatomilts. Men therefore will the moving their Arm, but ’tis Gal 
that is able, ami knows how to doe it. If a Man cannot overthrow a Tciwer, yet he knows what 
mult lie done to effe£l it : hut not one amonglt them knows what the Animal Spirits mult doc in 
inoie one of his f ingers. How Ihould they then move the whole Arm of themfelves? Thefe 
tilings appear very evident to me, and, I fuppofe, to all thinking PerfonSi though they may k 
incomprehcnlible to others, fuch as are only ufed to the confufed voice of the Senfe^ 

But Men are fb tiir from being the true Caufes of the Motions produc’d in their Body, that ir 
Hems to imply a Contradiaion they fhould be fo. For a true Caufc is that betwixt which and 
its Fffl-a the Mind percieves a necclfary connexion for fo 1 underftand it. But tlicre is none l)c- 
fides the ’infinitely perfeft Being, betwixt whofe Will and the Effe£h the Mind can perceive a 
neceflary Gonnexion-, and therefore none but God is the true Caufe, or has a real Power of mo- 
’ ving Bodies. Nay, it leems unconceivable, that God fhould communicate this Power, either to 
Angels or Men : And thole that pretend that the Power we have of moving our Arm is a true 
Power muft by Confequence grant that God can give Spirits the Power of creating, annihibting, 
and doing all poflible tilings j in Ihort, that he can make them Almighty, as I am going to pove. 

God needs not Inlttuments to a£f, ‘tis enough be Ihould Will the Lxiltence of a thing, in or- 
der to its F.xilting-, bccaufe it is conttadiflory that he fhould will a thing, and his Will fhould 
not be fulfilled. And thetefore his Power is his Will, and to communicate his Power is to com- 
municate his Willi fo that to communicate his Will to a Man or an Angel, can fignifie nothing 
die hut to will that whenever that Man or Angel fhall defire that fuch or fuch a Body be moved, 
it may affually be moved. In which Cafe I fee two Wills concurring together, that of God, and 
that of the Angel, and to know which of them is the true Caufe of the Motion of that Body, 1 
cnciuire which is the Efficacious. I fee a neceffary Connexion betwixt the Will of God, and the 
thing willed i in this Cafe God wills that whenever the Angd fliall defire that fuch a Body be 
moved, it be really fo. TherWs then a neceflary Connexion betwixt the Will of God, and the 
Motion of that Body, and confequently God is the true Caufe of that Motion, and die Will ol 
the Angel is only ocafional. 

Again, to make it more evidently manifeft, let us fuppofe God wills it Ihould happen quite 
contrary to the Defire of fome Spirits, as may be thought of the Devils, or fome other wicked 
Spirits in Punilhment of their Sins. In that Cafe it cannot be faid God communicates his Power 
t() them i lince nothing happens of what they wilh. Howe\ er the Will of thofe Spirits fliall be 
tlic natural Caufe of the produced Eftefts ; as fuch a Body fliall be removed to the Right, be- 
caufe they wifh it were moved to the Left j ahd the Defires of thofe Spirits lhall determine the 
Will of God to afl, as the Will of moving the Parts of our Body, determine the firlt Caule to 
HK 4 VC them j and thcrelbre the Defircs of all finite’ Spirits are but occafional Caufes. 

If, after all thele Keafons, it lie ttill airci ted, that the Will of an Angel moving a Body is a 
true* and not a hare occafional Caufe j ’tis evident, that the felf-fame Angel might be the true 
Caule of the C reation and Annihilation of all things, fince God might as well communicate to him 
his Power of Creating, and annihilating Bodies, as that of moving them, if He Ihould will that 
they Ihould be created, and annihilated ; in a word, if he will’d that all things Ihould be per- 
tbrmed according to the Angel’s Defires, as he wills that Bodies be moved as the Angel pleafo; 



or even mere Matter, is the real Caufe of the Creation of forne Subftance \ if it be fupTOled with 
Ionic PliilofophcTs, that (iod produces liibttantial Forms, whenever the Difpolidon of Matter re- 
quires it. And lattly, fince God has rcfolved from all Eternity, to create fome certain things, at 
fome certain times j thofe Times might alfo be called the Caufes of the Creation o^fuch Be- 
ings -, with as much liglit as 'tis pretendeil, that a Ball meeting with another is the tifee Caule 
of tile Mofion that is communicated to it 5 liecaule God, by his general \W1, tliat conftitutes the 
Order of Nature, hasdet^, that fuch or fuch Communication of Motions Ihould follow up- 
on the Concourfe of two Bodies. ^ 

There 
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nute In^ligcnd^ ' cjbi doe Nothing; Tis ha$ imdp Spiilb, tlr4t enlightens and movci 
ihcmv ’t^s.he who has ^ted Heaven and Eatth^ that regulates alt jd^elt In hue, 'ti^ 

ihc Authoiir of our Being that perRtfnas our Defites j Seaei ju0:^ femptr ^fvtt : He ihovc; evcii 
cur Arrt^ when weufe them agiiidt Ws Orders i for he Coniplains his .Prophets, l^ut v\ e 
makehimfubfervleht to ovn'uniultand'CTuhhttlDely^ v . 

All thole little Divinities of the Heathens, allthhle particular Caufes of ftiilofo^jer^ are i7y- 
mrdt. which the wicked Spirit endeavours to fet up, that he may ddbojr the Worfliin of tlie 
inie God. The Philofophy we liave received ftom Adm^ teaches us tid liich things j out that ^ 
vvhicli has been propagated by theSer|i|nt-, for, ever fiiKe the Fait, the Mihd of Man Is turned * 
Heathen. That Phuolbphy, join’d to me Errours of the Senfes, has made Men pay their Wor- 





and condemned without hearing: tharNew,Philfofc^ywl % it mutt have ilut tia) 
deftloys all the Pretences of me Libertines, by the eftablifhing its very firtt Pimciple that 


: tianic,) 

deftloys all the Pretences of the Libertines, by the eltablilhing its very hrlt nmcipie that per- 
tecHy agrees with the firft Principle of tlie CJiriftian Religion*, namely. That we mutt love and * Hit eji 
feir none but God,' lince none but He alone can make us happy. 

fnlrti. meL am prdJicitiir ter unrverfum mHtdum bwreiitibm Mirith, if uti vmmtu murmrattUui, M fiivaleid fnireiilliWi hit ci} 
mthCh!ijlian/,’a,t COLATVR VHVS DEVS, NOH MVLTl Dll, i^VIA NOS fAClT ANlMAAt li[‘ 
ATAM NISI VNVS DEVS. Aug. Tr. 23. in Join. . 


As Religion declares that there is but one true God, lb this Philolbphy Ihcws that there ij hut 
one true Qufe. As Religion teaches that all the Heathen Divinities are but dwd Metals, and 
immovable Scone i lb this Philofophy difcovets, that all the ftcond Caufes, ot Divinities of the 
Ph’lofophers, are bur unaaivc Matter, and ineffeftive Wills. ■ As Religion commands, not to bow 
to thole Gods that are not Gods, fo this Philofophy teaches, not to proftrate our Minds and Itna- 
ginaiion before the phantattick Grandeur and Power of pretended Caufos, which are i»t Caufe: 
which we ought neither to love, not to tear, nor be taken up with j but think upon God alone, foe 
and adore, love and fear him'in all things. / „ „ , 

But that’s not the Inclination of Ibme PhllolbpbcrSi they will neither fee God, nor think upon 
him ^ for ever fince the FaU there is a focret OppofitlOu betwixt God aixl Man. They delight in ^ 
Gqdsof iheir own Invention} in loving and fearing the CMtrivances otthdr Hwrt, as the Hea- 
thens did the Works of their Hands. Thw are like tiiofe Childien, who tremble at the fight of 
their Play-Fellows, after they have dawb’d and blacken’d th^ Or, if they defire a more noble 
Compariioii, thoi^h perhaps not fo juft, they refotiMe thole tamous R^mans^ who reverenced the 
Fiaions of their Mind, and foolilhly adored their Emperoufs, after they themfelvcs had let loofe 
the Eagle at their Canonization. 


C H A P. IV. 

An l^xplicatiott of fhe Second Fart of the General Rule : Thdt the Philo- 
fophers obfer^e it noty but that Dcs Cartes has exaSily followed it, 

XTtE have been (hewii^ to what Errours Men are liable, when they reafon upon tJwjfilfo* 
VV and confufed Ideas <rf' the Senfes, and their rambliite and undetehnin’d Notions b^O' 
gick} vyhence it appeari that to keep to Evidence in cto Perceptions, ’ris abfolutely nw^^ 
exaftly to obforve Rule We have pfeferib’d •, and to oumine which are the clear and dittuift 

Ideas of things, that we may only arme by dedutdicnffotntheni. 

In tliat'feme general Rdle, conceimiiK. the SubjeJFof* but Studies, there is yet a rematNw 
Circumftance} namdy^; That we mutt ftill Wm wtdi th« moft finiolc and eafie things, aUd m- 


^ircumitance} namety,; ii»i wc luuu uiu.u^iu Wtib thd moft.fimplc and eat- 
fill long upon them, be|bre we w^e*take;tW ©hutty after the more compoW and For 

it to prdme Evidwice in ill bUr Ptoscepdons, wc muftonhr feafbi “P?” ™ P“'" 

that wc Q]^ neveir meddle with the Ertquity of compound things, tefore tte fimpfe, on whi^ 
they depend, Have been caicfidly ckamuTd, and made femiUar to us by a ukeScnitW} fince the 
•Ideas ot compound thji^ neirkr ate, ,»«» can be clear, as long as the fimple, of which 
they arboomnofod, a» wtconfiifedlr ind imper^ly kiKWii. ■ _ . 

Waki*wlhuiaS:;tapa^y» wht^ #e Itte not fore to have OonfitofeiPaU their Rirttt ^ wc 
thgr arc ubf femiliar enough w thcjffipd; tliough Wfi«i|y hocer- 
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in our InLitnccs % and often we know not where we are, or whither wc arc going : But 
we know them l'o:h imtxjrft^Iy and contiifedly, which is the commoncit oi all, we know not u 
much as what we would look for, much lefs by what Means wc are to IiikI it ; So th.it it .n. 
together netelTiry to keep Ifriflly to that Order in our Studies, Of Jh// hefinning by u\- j 
.ami'll' cstumniny. dl ihar Pjrts^ and beinji av’// auitu'intcd ivith then;., ht jorc av 

U'iih the wi'ir ci’/npo/eJ, thnt depend oh the former. 

Ihit th.it Rule agrees , not with the Inclindtioii of Man, who naturally derpift.^ whatcr .r .'n. 
pe.iis cafie ; liis Mind being nude for an unlimited Obje£>, and almoft incomprehcnfiblc, cannio 
ni ike a long Stay on the ( icinlideration of thole Ample Ideas, which want the Charaftcr of Inn. 
iiite, f<)r wliicli he i.s created. On the contrary, and for the fame Rcafon, he has mucli Vcncra- 
riuii, and an eager I’aflTion, tor great, oblfcute, and myffarious Things, and fuchas participate oi 
• Iniinity ; Not that he loves Darknefs; but that he hopes to iind in thole deep Rctedcs a Guoj^ 
.iii.l Tiutli capable of (atisfying his Defirecs. ’ 

Vanity likewifc gives a great C'ommotion to the Spirits, ftirring them to what is great and cx 
tiauidinjry, and encouraging them with a foolilh Hope of hitting right. Experience tcjclnv, 
that the nioll accurate Knowledge of ordinary Tilings gives no great Name in the VVorlJ ; 
vvlieicas to lie acquainted "with uncommon Things, thougli never fb confufedly and inipeikvtlv' 
alw.iys piueuies the Fllecin and Reverence of thole* who willingly conceive a great Idea ot wli.n- 
ever is out of theit depth of Llnderftanding : And that Experience determines all tlioie tvlio aie 
nioie Icnfililc to Vanity than to Truth, (which certainly make up the greatelt Numlici) tu ,i 
blin.l-liild Scji'di of a Ijxfcious, thbugh chimerical, Knowledge of what is great, raie, and iw- 
inicllig'.I/le. * 

I low iirmy ate there that rejeft the Cartefutn Pliilofbpliv, for that ridiculous Rcafon, That it,- 
I’liniiples are too fiinple and e-afie ; There are in this Philofophy no obfctirc and myllciioiis 
I'einis^ Wennen, and Peifbiis iiiiskill’d in Greek and Ln//;/, arc capable of Ic.iining it. It nuiii 
then be, fay they, Ibmeihing very inconfidcrable, and unworthy the Application of gicat Genius’s. 
Tlicy imagine, ili.it Principles foclc'ar and Ample are not fhiitliil enough to explain the Eiicth (.1 
Nauiic, ivliidi they fuppoled to lie dark, intricate, and confufed : They fee not ptefeiitly the 
U(e ol ilude Principle.^, that are too Ample and eafie to Ifi^ their Attention long enough to make 
iliem iiiKleilfaiicl their Ule and Extent. They rather chufc to explain EAe£h whole C'aulcs aic 
niiknovvn to iliein, by untonceivable Principles, than by liidi as are both Ample and intelligible, 
l or the Pi inciiilc.s thele Philolbphers are wont to explain oblcuxe I'hings by, are not only obiciiie 
ilieiiildye.s, but mtctly incomprchcnliblc. 

'Uiole that pretend to explain Things extremely intricate, by Principk-s clear and generally rc- 
leiv’d, may ealily be refuted, if they fucceednot; Ance to know whether what they lay be true, 
one needs only comprehend well what they l.iy. The lallcly learn’d are nor pleaied with this, 
and (Train not the Admiration tliey purfue in uAng intelligible Principles ; for, as foon as one uii- 
(leilf.iiids their Notions, lie plainly perceives that they lay nothing : But when they make ufeof 
unknown Principles, and'fpeak of very complex’d Things as though they exaflly Knew all their 
Kdat ions, they are admired by their Hearers, who underlland not what they fay ^ becaule we arc 
lutuially intlin (I to reverence whatever goes above the reach of our Underltanding. 

Now, as obleure and incomprehenAble Things feem to hang better with each other, than with 
fuchas are clear and intelligible ^ fo incomprehenAble Principles are much more macjc ulcofin 
very ilillieult and abllnile Queftioiis, than fuch as are t'afie and intelligible. There is nothing lb 
dill cult, but, by the means of thefe Principles, Philolbphers and PhyAdans will folve it. in few 
VVuids •, tot their Principles being yet more intomprehenlible than any Qucltions that can be pro- 
I'oled tliem, thole Prineipk-s king taken fbr granted, no Difficulty can afterwards put them to a 
Noiiplu.s. 

Thus, for inllance, the*y boldly, and without boggling, make anlwer to thele dark and unde- 
n imiifd Qiieffions, viz. VVhy the Sun attrads Vapours > Why the Bark Itops the Quar- 

tan Aguc> Why Rhulurb purges Cholcr, and the Polyehiejt-^h Phlegm > and the like. Molt 
Men leeiri nietty well (.iti.sAcA with their Anfwtis, becaule obleure and intomprehenfibk Things 
llnike llaiKjb itjgether ; But unintelligible Principles fiiit not Queltions that may be clearly and 
lafil^rtloly’d, kcaule by that Solution it rlaiiily apipears, that they are altogether ififignihcanr. 
I he Philolbphers cannot explain, by their rrindpks. How Horles draw a Coach > Why Dull 
lK)p.s a Watch ^ How the "Irepoly-Sionc ckaiiks Metals, and a BriiAi our Clothes > For, they 
noiild appear ridiculous to all the World, Ihould they liippole a Motion of Attradicii, and Af 
tiailive l aculties, to explain why the Coach iolk/ws the rlorfes and a Deterfve Faculty in the 
Ihnlh, lor cleanAiig of Gothes, fV. So that their great Principles are only fmiceablc in d.iik 
.iiid imilcatc QiicUions, by rcalbn of their^^lncciinpreheniibility. 

We ought not thcrcitare to infill upon any Piinciple that appears not pluinand evident, and of 
r\ hich it iii.iy be Uippoled, that Ibine Nations te jid it : But we mull atte*ntivcly confider the Ideas 
lie lia\e ob Extenlion, Figure, and Focal Moiieii. and the Relations they have betwexn them; 

• l we conceive ilienulilliiiebly, and And tlietn lb plain and clear, as to be perliiadexl they wete 
e\a geiieially itteiud by all Nations, we mvil drvell upon them, and examuie all their Kelati 
ons ; But it iliey fecin cbfeure and dark to u.s, we mult ende*avour to And others. For^ if t'^ 
avoid the Fear of Millakes |||y Eiiours, it is always requilite to prelerve E\ idence in our rercep- 
iioiks, it lollows, iliat We* muill argue* only Ironi clear Ide.is. and Irom Relations dittinbf!/ 

kilOVVil. ’ 
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Toconfidcr in order the Properties of Hxtciifion, we muft, as iVx Ct/tc>- did, ’ci'hi ".Uh the 
in. .it fimple Udjtiotix and ilicncc proceed to the more compofed •, not oiilj'’ becn'ill' tini Metiu-.l 
is'.'ie )Tn 4 t n.ttiir;tl, and bears up the Mind in its Operations ^ but aUb beijuie lid et.'r ■ 
u ih (drdcr, and by the moll firapleWavs, tliat Ibrt of Kxamiiurion of our Ideas, and 
I.iiKo.s, will belter manilelt ro us his W,,iks. And if we conlidcr, tlut the molt litujrle Jul.fifi 
oil.) alivays oliet ibemfohcs tiilt to the Imagination, \vlKn%is not determin’d to think iar!i;.i i ,i 
01 e Tiling tlian another, it will appear, tliat to lind out iluit Order we preltjibe, and to difaner 
very tompoled Truths, it is fiiiHcicnt to look attentively, and without prejudice, uponObiccls; 
protided always we skip not te-o hattily fibm one Suhjett to another. ' ’ 

Wlieii we look attentively upon Matter, vve ealily tbneoite tlidt one Part may be (oparaied lioni 
a- 1 idler ^ that is to liiy, we ealily co'nceix e a Local Motion, which Motion piodiiics a f ]■ pire iii 
I a of the Bodies nio\ed. , The molt (implc of all Motions, which firli occurs to the In'iVgiiu- * 
i. .!i, is a Muiioi! in a Right Line. Suppoling then, that Ibme Part of Matter is moved in i 
jx'.’.lit Line, it will neteftarily dilplate iome other Portion of Matter itlhall dnd in its wiv 
i.a.ieh latter Jhal! circul.irly move to take the Room wliich tire Ibrmtr has left ; Hence comes' J 
( iriul ir Motion. And if we conceive infinite Motions in a Right Lin^ in an inliniie number of 
I, 111! If Parts ot that immenie Kxtcniion vve conlidcr, it will again neceirarilv tidlow, iliat all iIkL’ 
b’n.bes tiiimially hindiing each otlier, lhall all confpire l.y their rccipiocal Adion and Re-adion', 
i nr is, by the muttjal C.'oiimiunication of all their partfeular Motions, to piodueeisie iliai u 
( iituiar. 

■J'li.!t fiill Confideration of tlic molHimpIc Relations of our Ideas, already dilunvis tons the 
rcieflny ot the l','r/r.\t-r <»f /\-r I'e/vof, that their Nuinher will be lb much gieiicr, a^ the Mo- 
tions in a Right Line ot all the Pans of the T.xtenfion, having been hiore tomiary to c.iili otlitv, 
f.'iall with more diltivulry have been reduc'd to the lame Morion-, and tliat anionglt ilu-le lea' 
the greitell will be thole in which molt Parts lhall have concurr’d together to the lame 
Morioa, or whole Parts Itiall have had more Strength i 6 continue their Motion in a Right Line. 

In the ineaii while, care mull be taken not to dillipaic nor vvc.iry our Mind, by vainly apply- 
ing it to the valt Number atid unmcaliirablc (dreatnels of thole IW/rxes: We mult rallier infill 
upon Ibine one of them tor Ibmc time, and orderly and attentively enquire alter all the Moii- 
Oils of tile Marter it contains, and all the Figures wherewiili the Parts of thru Matter may be 
caJutsl. • 


As there is no fimple Morion but that in a Right Line, we mull firll confider ir, as that in 
ivliiih all Bodies cotiiaially tend to move ihcmlelvesv finceGod always ad.^ by the tnolt fimple 
Ways; And if Bodies move Circularly, Vis only liccaufe meeting with conllaiir Dppolitions, 
tiie-y afe perpetually turn’d tiom tlieir dired Motion. So that all Bodies being not of an equal 
Balk, and the higgcll having more Strength than others to continue their Motion in a Right Line, 
we cafily conceive, that the (inallclt Bodies mull fink to the C.'entrc of the Vor/rx, and the big- 
ijeft rile towards the (arcuinference v fince the Lines which moving Bodies arc fiippos’d to de- 
f. rilie at the Circumtdcnce of a Circle, arc nearer to a Right Line, than thofc which they de- 
ftribe towards the Centre. 

It we conceive again, that every Part of that Matter could not at firft move, and meet with 
a perpetual Oppofiiion to its Motion, witliourbeiiig Imooth’d and rounded, and having its Angl^ 
broken off; ivefljall difeover, that all that Exicnlioii will be compos’d of two torts of Bo)Biq 
VIZ. iA round G/o!>uUr, which perpetually turn upon their own Centre, and tliat in feveral diffe- 
Tenc Ways, and, licfides that particular Motion, are tarried about by the Motion common to all 
the T(>/ 7 (’.v; and of a very fluid and .imitated Mittcr, produced from the Motion of the fore- 
laid Globules. Befides the ('ircular Motion common to all the Parts of the Voriox, that fuhtle 
M.itierniull yet have another particular, and almolt dircel, Iroin the (artleof the /ow to the 
( ircumtercnce, through the Intervals of the Globules, that leave a Pallage open: .So tiiat the 
Motion compofed of thole Motions will repretent a Spiral Line. That Huid Matter, call’d by 
Dos Ct/r/or, the Jirfl Ekmnt., being divided into Parts tlTdt are much fmaller, and have not lo 
much llrcngth to continue their diretl Motion, as the Globules, or Jccond likmcni ^ ’tis evident, 
that the firit Fdemenc mull take up the ( .eiitie of the Vortex., and fill the empty Spaces which 
the Parts of the SccoikI leave between tliem •, and tliat the relt of the Vortex muft be fille'd with 
tlioTc Parts of tlic Second, and come nearer to tlie Cirtumlereiice, proportionably to their Bulk, 
or to the Force they have of continuing their MiHio;i in a Direct Line. As to the Figure of the 
whole Vortex., alter what has been iitid, it cannot be doubted, but that the DilLuiee horn one 
Pole to the ocher, will be fhurter tlian tliat of the Line wliith cuts tlic Ei/tutor. And if we 
loiitiJcr that the I'bm’xrx furrouiid and comprets each other uneijually, we fhall plainly lee that 
tiieir Equator is a crooked irregular Line, that comc..> near to an EUtp/k* * Ity f./(. < 

* ' /of I undri 

flind tf c Cnxfkcd Line which ihe Matter of tlie I w/a ddr i ibcit. 


, Tliefe arc the Things that ('ffer themtt'Ivcs nttuially to the Mind, when we attentively con- 
filler what Ihould happen to the Parts ot Kxteiiiion, perpetaally tending to move in a Right Line, 
diw is, in the molt limplc Motion, if vve i.uvv fupp'.iea Thing which feems molt worthy the 
H V i -e Power and Wil'doni, namely, Thar Go.j hislotmcd the whole llniverle at once, in the 
1 ' tie State thole Parts would have inturally lalieii into and dilpoltxiijhemlelves in time, by the 
iuo'r (impL- Ways v and that he preLiverthcm by the lame natural Laws : In a word, if we 
w.npai'c car Ide.is withihe vilit-le UbjeUs, vve fliAl contlu le, th tt ^he Sun ii the Centre of 
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the IWirx ■, that tlie ( orp^real Light, which it diffuil-s every where, is nothing but the continue 
Kft'ort of the little Glolwles, tending to remove from the Centre of the Vortex -, which Light mii|l | . 
cominunitatcd in an Indint through thofe vail Spaces, becaufe tliey being full of thole Cjlc/aiiie? 
one cannot be picis'd up 6 ii, without the Motion of all the others that are oppofite to it. 
’^cteral otiicr ( awlequences may be drawn from what has ken laid, becaule the moll liir;,; , 
Priiicipli-s are the moll truiiful to explain the Works of a Being which always aids by the ;i]i 
liiriplc iVays. But we Hill want to conlider fome Things that will be incident to Matter, i 
us then im’agii'.e, that there are feveral Vortexes, like to that we have delcrilted in lew Words , 
th u tlie Stais, which are lb many Suns, are the Centres of thofe Vortexes, which furrounj eadi 
f ilitr, and aie dil'i^fcd in fitch a manner, as that they hinder one anothers Motion the lealt tluv 
tail; hut iliat belorc Things came to that Pertcilion, the vveakelt Vertexes were carried awjv 
'and as it were (wallowed up by the llrongell. 

To nndeilland tliis, we need but fuppole that the firtt Element, which is at the Centre, rn.iv pi 
and peipetually Hies out through the Intervals of the Globules, towards the (arcumlercnte oi tit! 
Vortex ; and tlut at the fame time that this Centre or Star empties it felf through the Kj/w ) 
f>tlier M uier of ilie fitft flement comes into it through the Poles ; for neither the Srar nor ii! 
PinCs can empty ihemlelves at one fide, without being fill’d at another, fince there is no Vacui:; 
ill f xieiilioii But as an infinite number of Caufes may hinder a great Quantity of the firll 1 
m-jit Iroin coming into that Star, the Parts of the firll Element that lliall be forced to remain ; i 
ir, will be nuefinared to adapt thcmicives lb, as to move one and the lame way; which caiifcs 
iIkiii 10 lalleiiand link tliemlelves together, and coilllitutes them into Spots; which coiiduilin^ 
and iliitkning intoCrulls, cover by degrees the Centre; and out of the moll fubril andagitind 
(>t all Bodies, aie Ibim'd into gtols and Iblid Matter. This courfe fort of Matter is called f, 
l\ j Civies,ihe ihirJ Element, and is endued with an infinite luiniher of Shapes and Eiguics, aw, 
the hrj] Element, trom whiclr it is generated and produced. 

Tlut Star being thus over-grown with Spots and Crulls, and become like the other Pliinets 
lu,^ no longer a luificieiit Strength to defend its IV/c.v againlt the continual Struggle and Irrupii! 
oils of thole that furtound it ; iheretbre it infcnfibly diminillies : The Matter tlut compofes ir,h 
ilifperlcd on all iides, and the llrongell of the neighbouring Vortexes carries tlie greatell pan 
away, and at bill involves the Planet that is the Centre of it. This Planet being wholly I'ur- 
ro.iuided with th^ M uter of the great Vortex, Ivviins along in it, only keeping, together with 
Ibme of the M uter oi its own Vortex, its former Circular Motion, and takes at lait fucli a Si 
tuation, as puts it tn JEquihbno with an equal Qjiantity of the Matter in which it fwims. H it 
lias but little Solidity and Magnitude, it defeeni very near the Centre of the furtounding Vor- 
tex ; becaufe luving no great Vorcc to continue its Motion in a Right Line, it muft take llicli ,i 
Place in that Vortex, as that an equal Quantity of the lecond Element, endeavouring to remove 
liom the Centre, may lie in JEojnilthrio with u that being the only Place where ir can k a 
aaiy balanc’d. li' that Planet be of greater Bulk and Solidity, it mull leek its vFxjut/ihriim 'm 
.1 Plate more dillaiitlrom the Centre of the Vortex. And lallly, If there is no Place in the Vm- 
tex, in which an ^ual Quantity of its Matter hath as much Solidity as this Planet, and confe- 
qutntly us mutli Strength to continue its Motion'in a Direfl Line, perhaps becaufe die Planet 
(lull k- very bulky, and. over-grown with very folid and condens’d Crulls ; it (hall not Hop in 
that Vurte.x, us finding no JE<juHibriiim in the Matter that compofes it ; but pafs from Vortex to 
Vortex, until it meets with a Place in wbith it may k equally balanced by a competent Quan- 
tity ot Matter -, lb that it will fometirnes k leen in its ralTage, as the Comets are, when it 
Hull k in our Voiie.x, and at a convenient Diltunce from us; But it will not be leen in a long 
time, when it (hall k in other Vortexes, or in the utmoll Boundary of ours. 

If we lieieupon toiiclude, tlut a fingle Vortex may, by realbn of its Bulk, Strength, and ad- 
vantageous Situation, inlcnfibly undermine, involve, and carry away feveral Vortexes, and even 
iiich as fliall have conquer'd others it will iie'cclfarily follow, that the Planets diat have been 
iorm’d in the Centre ot the coiK|uer’d Vor/e.xes, king entered into the great and conquering Vet 
tex, place thcmfelves in JErjsdhbrio witli an equal Volume of the Matter in which they Iwim . 
So tlut if thole Planets are unequal in Solidity, they will Boat at unequal Diliances from tlie 
(dentre of the Vortex in which they I'wim. But if two Planets have very near the lame force 
to continue that Ditefl Metion ; or if a Planet carries in its fmall Vortex one or feveral other 
linaller Planets, which it Hull have conquer’d, aicording to our Way of conceiving the Forma- 
tion of I'hings ; I'heii the fmallell Planets will turn about the greatell, whilll the greatell (lull 
turn upon its own Centre ; and all Hide Planets Ihall he carried by the Motios of the great l ot 
lex, at a Diltaiice very near eq^ual troin its ( entre. 

\Vc arc obliged, by tlfc Ligiit ot Keal^'U. to dilpofe in that Order the Parts that compofe ilio 
whole Univerfe, which we imagine to luve been tbrineJ liy the mod fimple-Ways. For all tliat 
lud ken laid is only grounded on the Idea of Exteiilioii, the Parts ot which are fuppoled to 
move ill the molt limple Motion, which is tlut in a Right Line. And when we examine by tlu 
I .TeQs, whether we are millakeii in the Explication of Things by their Caufes, we are furprized 
Jo lee the Phenom.(n.i cd' Celeftial Bodies lb perteitty agreeing with our Ratiocinations. For we 
peic-eive all the Planets tliat are in the middle of a fmall Vortex turning upon their own Ceiitie, 
as tl’.c Sun does, and fwiniiping in the Vorte.x of Uk Sun, and about the Sun ; the Imalleft and 
I call folid neaicll xo it, and the moll Iblid at a greater’dillance. We likewife ohlervc, that there 
are Ibiiic, as the C omets, which cannot remain in the Vortex of the Sun; And lalUy, that tlieie 
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ate llncr.il Pbpcts, wliichhave other fiiwller turninr; about thei'.i, as ib^ M \.;i Ju.', ;■ ^ 
Kartii: Jupiter has lour ot them, M.irs has tluce, and perhaps iV/.v/v/ lia^ (i.) iii.u^y, n .i ■ - 
IhuH, that they reiemble a continued tiircle, of which the thicknefs cannot Ik- |Kuci\d, 1 u.i,/ ■ 
of their too vail: diilancc. Thofc Planets being the l)igge(l we tan oblcive, it in.iy l-e imj.-.iiiii 
that the/ have been produced from Vertexes which liad a fullicient Itrciyili to coiKiut: knli.'-' 
Udoie they were involved in the Vortex wc live in. 

All thcle Planets turn upon their own Centre, the Karth within 24. hours, .Mars within ar.or 
thereabouts, Jupiter within about 10, (Jc, They all iiirn about the Sun, ;I1 (-av//-v tlie neaull in 
il.oiit 4. Months i Saturn the remoteft in altotu ae\ Yeai-^, and thole tint aic betwixt tht'ii in 
n:' re or Id's time, which however keep not an exact proportion with then diltanee. t\>r the in 1, 
f.r in which- they I'wim makes a fwiftcr Circumvolution when 'tis nearer to the Sun, becaufe i!k; 

1 !i;e ot its Motion is then (horier. tVhen is oppulite to tlie Sun, he is tlien near enough 14' 
the I arth, but is at a yalt diltanee from it when he is in Conjunelioii with liini. The like nut 
U' laid ol tlie other fuperiour Planets, as 5 a////-// aiiei Jupttei \ lor the iutciiour, as IV/,'// f and 
Mn-ury arc, to fpeak properly, neieroppolitc to the Sun. The Lines, which .ill the Planets Lem 
todeli-iihe about the barth, are no Circles, but ate very like Lllipfes, whicli 1 llipLs Lein \.’v 
111 ;eh to difter, becaufe of the dift'erent Situatimi 01 the’ Planets iil leLreneo to iis. In llion 
ulutevcnnay be oblervc-d with any certainty in the Heavens, toucliing ilie Motion ot' ilu PLiiki. 
p..rledly agrees with what has heen laid ot their Formation by the moll limple ways. 

As to tile' tixed Stars, l-.xpciieiicc teaches us, that liiiiie dimiiiilh .iml (.luirely \anilli awat, 
wli'dit otbcis theft are wholly new appear ^ the Inltreaiid bulk ot wliitli leiilibly iiitreale. riu ', 
i;.c:, iL or diminilli pruponioiuMy as the Vortexes^ in w-lioie Ceiure they lye, a liiiii iiioie < 1 
Ids ol the iirtt tlemenr. We ceale to fee them when they are o\e!fpKad with Sp. ii-, and < uiHs, 
and begin rodil'coter them, when thole Spots, which oblrrucl ilieir lultie. aieiiitiulv dillipiied 
Ali iliele Scars k-.ep \eiy ncir the fame diltanee from cacli oilier, liiiee they aie ( emus ol 1 e 
text's which are not conquer'd, and remain Stars as long as they t an lelilt the liivalioii ol (.’heu. 
The’/ .lie all bright like as many little Suns, becaufe they :ire all, as be is, the Ce'iileisol iiiieon 
t|i.ei d Vortexes. They ,ire .ill at an iinefiual diltanee liom the Karth, though they appe.ir as if 
tiiey were laltned to a Vault ^ tor if the Parallaxe ot the neare-lt witli the rcmotelt has not yn 
heeii obfertable, by the ditteieiit lituatioii of the Fartli tioin 6 to 6 Months ^ it is liet.uifc that 
(iilfeiC'i.ce is too inconlkk table in te.krence to our dillante Iromtlie Srais, to make that Parallaxe 
lenfihle. Perhaps by means ot' the Tclelcopes, it will one Jay or other become lomeultat oblei- 
vjble. In Ihori, wlutetcr the Senfes and F.iqrerience m.iy oblerxe in the Stars, diflers nor from 
vvlm we have dilct.ver J by tlie Mind, whilrf we examin'd themoft limple and natural Relations 
that arc betwixt the Pans and the Motions of F.xtcniion. 

To feardi after the Nature of Terreltrial Bodies-, we mull conceive that the firft Element be- 
ing nude up of an intiiiiie number of dift'erent Figures, the Bodies that rcfult tfom their Mixture 
mull he very dift’erent. So that there will be Ibme whofe Parts null be hranche-d, others long, 
othcis tery near round, bur all irregular, feveral ways. When their Parts are branched and grols, 
tlicy are hard, but flexible, and not elaltick, as Gold: I (Their Parts be notfo grofs, they are folr, 
and Huid, as Gums, Fats, Uyles-, but if their branched Parts be extremely fine, they are like the 
Air. It the long Parts ol Bodies are grofs and iiiHexiblc, they arc pungeiii, incorruptible, and dif 
fohiblc, as Salts i if ihofe long Parts be flexible, they are inlipid like Water ^ if the grols Parts 
be of very irregular and dift'erent Figures, they arc like Karth and Stones. In Ihort, tlience mult 
needs arife Bodies of feveral dift'erent Natures, and two will hardly be found cxaftlv alike, by rea- 
full of the iminitc number of Figures incident to the fiilt Element, which can never be complicated 
after the fame manner in two difterc-nt Bodies. What Figure fuev er thole BcKlies may liave, if their 
Pores be- large enough to give way to the fecond Element’s palling all manner of ways, tlicy vvill be 
tranfpareiit like Air, Water, Gluts, cL. If the tirit Element entirely furroinidslbmc of their Pans 
and affords them a fufficitnt force and commotion to repel the Ic-cond Element on all iides, they 
will appear Luminous like Hame •, if they drive back all the fecond Element that falls upon them, 
they will lie very whiter if they receive it without repelling it, tlicy will be very black -, and Ijll 
ly, if they repel it by feveral Concullioris and Vibrations, tlie-y will appear of dift'erent colours. 

As to their Situation, the hcaviclt, or thofe that have leal! i'/rce to continue their diretf Moiiun, 
will be the neareft to the Centre, ^s ate Metals -. Earth, Water and /\ir, vvill be more remoty, and 
all Bodies will keep the lame Situation in which we oblerve them-, betaull- they will jcce-Je trem 
the- Centre of the E/Urth, as iar us their Motion will allow. 

It muff not Item ftrange that I now lay, th.tt Metals have lels force to cuininuc their diicck 
Motion, than Earth, Water, and other lels folid Bc/Jics, though 1 have tormeily laid, that the 
molt llilid Bodies have more ftrengh than others to continue their dirctl Motion. For the Kei- 
Ion why Metals arc not lb apt to continue to move, as Farih and Stones, is that Metals have lels 
MotVjii in themlelves it being true however, that ol' two Ih/die-s unequal in I'olidity, l)Ut mo- 
ved with an equal fwiftncls, that the moll lolid will have- more toiee to purfue its Motion in a 
light Line j hccaul'e the molf Iblid has tlieii the greater Motion, and that Mi/iion is the Caule ol 
illeijgth. 

Bur it wc would underftand the Rc.il’on why Bodies, grofs and folid, are heavy towards tlic 
Center ot I j /e.ves, b-at light at a conliderahle dill.iree irom it ; we mult know, that thele Bo'Jks 
tc-ccivc their Motion Irom the lubtle martyr rlut inv irons them, ami in which they I'wim. Now 
that fubile matter actually moving in a Cue ikir Line, and only tending to move in a ligbt Line ^ 
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it Qniy Communicates tliat Grcular Morion to the grofs Bodies it carries along with it: and a 
to its tendency to remove from the C::entre in a Ri^t Line, it only commonicatfis that to them 
' as hit as it is a necefl&ty l^uel of the Circular communicated Motion. For it muft be obfetved 

that the Parts of the fubtle matter tending to diff«ent fides, can only comprefs the grols Iki ’ 
thqt convey i fince that Body cannot gofeveral diffbent ways at the fame time. But baauf; th^ 
fuwle Matter, that lies about the Centre of the Vertex, has a far greater Motion thanthat v^ich 
it l^nds in circulating, and becaufe it communicates only its Motion Circular, and common t, 
all irs^Parts, to the grois Bodies which ir carries j and that if thefe Bodies (hould chance to huv^ 
more Motion tlun what is common to the Vortex, th^ would foon lofe that overplus, by communic^ 

. ting it to tl)c little Bodies they meet with j thence ’tis evident, that grofs Bodies, towards the Cintit 
the Vertex, have not fo much Motion as the Matter in which they fwim j each part of ivhich 
h.is its own particular attd various Moticn, kfides the Cicular and common. Now if grofs Bo. 
dies have lels Motion, they havelefs Tendency to move in a right Line, and if they have Icfs 
dency, they are forc’d to yield to thole that have more, and conlequently to approach the Ceotre 
of the Vortex, that is, in fhort they mutt be heavyer, as they dre more grofs and folid. 

But when folid Bodies are very remote from the Centre of the Vortex, as the Circular Mo. 
tioi) of the fubtle Matter i,s then vesy great, beaufe it fpends very near its whole Motion in 
wheeling about i Bodies have then lb much more Motion as they have more Solidity; httauli; 
they go ;];> ttvifr as the I'ubfle Matter in which they iwim : and fo they have more force to con- 
tinue their direct Motion. Wherefore grofs Bodies at a certalne diltance from the Centre ol tl:c 
Vortex, arc fo much lighter as they are more Iblid. « 

TItis makes it apparent, that the Earth is metallick towards the Centre, and not fo folij a 
bout the Circumference; that Water and Air mutt remain in the Situation' wherein we lee them' 

• but that all thole Bodies arc ponderous; ib'e Air as well as Gold and auick-filver; kcaulc* 
t uv!i[ds " and fecond Element. This flicws likewile tliat the 

the Con- ^ diftance from the Centre of the Vortex ot the Earth to be heavy, thongli it 

tre ot the k lolid ; that Alereury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, cannot fall into the Sun and 
Kjrth. that they are not folid enough to travel out of this Vortex, as the Comets do ; that they are in 
JF.,/ut/ihrio with the Matter in which they fwim, and that if a Musket Ball, or a Cannon Bullet 
could he (hot high enough, thole two Bodies would kcome little Planets, or perhaps Comets, that 
would not ttay in any Vortex, ds being endued with a competent Solidity. ’ 

I nrcteiicl not to have lufficiently explain’d all the things I have mention’d, or to have dc- 
iluccd from tile fimnle Principles of Extenfion, Figure and Motion all the pofliblc Inferences 
I only intended to Incw the Method Des Cartes has ufed in the difeovery of Natural things that 
iliis Method and his Ideas may k compared with thofe of other Philofophers ; I defign'd’ here 
no more, and yet I may venture to affert, that if one would fuperfede admiring the Virtue of 
the Loadttone, the regular Motion of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea, the noife of Thunder 
the Generation of Meteors; in fhort, if any defire to get a well-grounded Knowledge of Natu- 
ral Philofbphv, as he can doe nothing ktter than to read and meditate his Books; fo he can doc 
notliing at all, unlels he follows his Method , I mean iinlefs he Realbn as he did, upon clear I- 
cle is, Itill kginiiing with the mott fimple and fimiliar. 

Neither do I pretend that this Author is Infallible; for I think T can demonftrate that he has 
been mittaken in fcveral places of his works. But ’tis more advantageous for his Readers to k- 
lievc that he hatli ken deceived, than if they were perfuaded that whatever he laid was true: 
A Man that IhouW take him to k infalible would read him without Examination klieve him* 
without underttandine what he fays, learn his Opinions as we learn Hittory, and would never 
form and perfe£f his Mind. Hehimlelf advertifes hisReadere to obferve whether he k deceived 
and to klievc nothing of what he fays, but what the Evidence compells them to. For he is 
not like thofe falfe pretenders to Science, who endeavouring to Lord it over the Minds, will be 
klieved upon their own word ; and who inltead of making Men the Difciples of the inward 
Truth, by propofing only clear and dittina Ideas, lakur what they can to fubmit them to the 
Authontv of Heathens; andprefs upon Men incoraprehenfible Opinions by unintelligible Reafbns. 

The chief thing that is found fault with in Des Carter's Syftem, is the manner in which he 
Icigiis that Sun, Stars, Earth, and all the Bodies that luiround us, have been produced* for- 
almuch as it feems contrary to what Holy Writ teaclies us of the Creation of the World* fince 
according to him, one would lay, that the whole Llnivcrfe has been fonned of its own accord’ 
fo as we lee it now a-days; to which feveral Anlwers may k made. 

Firtt, As to the pretended Contrarieties ktwixt Mijes and Des Cartes, thofe that aflert it have 
not perhaps examin’d them both, with as much Attention as thofe who have fhewn by pub- 
lic,. that the faaed Hittory of the Creation pcrfeftly agrees with the opinion eff that 

rhilolopher. v.‘ 

But tbc chief Anfwcr is, that Des Caries never pretended that things ttiould ever have been 
’r delcribes them. For at the firtt Article of the Fourth Part of his 

l^liilolophtcal Principles, which runs thus : V>,tt the former Hypothejis is to be retain'd, notwith- 
llandtng its being jatje, to find out the true Caufes of natural lEings ; he exprefly aflbrts the con- 
trary 111 thefe words, i hough I pretend not that the Bodies of this vtfible mrld were ever produ- 
ced /// tlH- manner that has been defenbed btfore, of which the Reader has been already fuffidently fore- 
tcarnd-, m I mujl jhll keen to the fame UypotWfts to^xplain what appears upon Earth ; hr if I 
m iv, as I hope / can, plainly Jhete by tfxfe meant the mojl intelligible and certain Ceufet if ailM‘- 
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tan/tct kt found out another I may thence t^eafonab/)- conclude, tkn ih.t>b ' 

the f/o/dd to/u mt at tloe Be^inmni franfd in tint n/anner, but created immediately by OW, yet the 
Witure tf all things it contains ceafes not to be the vety fame, as though they had been f/W/wJ in 
that very metlvl 

l\'s Cartes knew that to underftand the Nature of tiling^ they mull b 6 confidefd in their Birth 
and Original, and that beginning with thofe that are ntoll wnple, we ought to drive them up to 
the Fountain liead, and tliar the bufinefs is not to examine, whether God working ' by the jiioll 
limple ways, formed the World by degrees, or ftruck it out at a Angle Blow ; but tliff. in 
what manner foever God may have produced his Works, they ought to be hi lt conuder’d in their 
PriiKiples, if we would underftand them, and afterwards we (hould obfert e, how confident our 
thoughts are with the Cbcrations of God, by comparing them together. He knetv tliat the Laws 
of Nature, by whicli God preferves all his Works in their prelent Order and Situation are t!ie 
fame Laivs, with thole by which he might have ibrmed and dilpofed tltem •, It being evident to * 
all confidering Men, that if God had not difpofed his Works in an inftant, in the lame in.inner 
thev w ■>uld have order’d and pollut’d themfelves in time-, the whole Oeconomy of Nature would 
l)C dLlhoy’d. fince the Laws of Prefervation would be contrary to thofe of the firtt Creation. If 
t!ie whole Univerfc remains in the Order in which we fee ir, ’tis becaule flic Laws of Motion 
whitli pi'cfcnv it in that Order, were capable of producing it in it ^ and if God had cftablillied 
ii ill .111 Older different from that into which thofe latws of Motion (hould have put it, all things • 
woi'.ld be turned upfide down, and place themfelves by the force of thole Laws, in ilie Onkr 
which tliev at prclent keep. 

A Man 'defircs to dilcover the Nature of a Chicken, to that end ho opens every da v [■ ggs taken 
from under a Brood-Hen j he examines what part moves and grows firll, he quickly peiceives 
tliat the Heart begins to licat, and to drive out Blood through Imall Conduits on all lidt^, that 
arc the Arteries-, which Blood comes track to the Heart through tlic Veins, that the Brain like- 
wife appears at firll, and that the Bones are the laft formed. By that he Irccs himlelt from ma 
iiy Errours, and even draws from thofe Obfervations fevcral Confequcnces ver); ulctiil tor the 
knowledge of living Creatures. What fault may be found with the cemduQ of fuch a Man, and 
how may it lie given our, that he pretends to perliiade, that God formed the firll Chicken, by 
creating an Egg, and giving it a competent degree of heat to hatch it > becaule he tries to dilco- 
ver the Nature of Chickens in their firll Formation > 

Wliy then lliould Des Cartes be accufed of being oppofitc to the Holy Saiptutes, for that de- 
figning to difeover the Nature of vifible things, he examines the formation of them by the Eaws 
ot Motion, which are inviolably obferv’d on all occalions. He never * doubted but that the llWld * prin,-. 
to.fj created at firjl with all its perfelfion-, that there toere Sun, Earth, Moon and Stars-, that Part.?. 
in the Earth there Kerr not only the Seeds oj Plants, but alfo the Plants themfelves-, and that §• 'is- 
Adam and Eve urre not born Infants, but made adult. Ihe Chrifiian Eaiib teaihcs us that, and 
statural Reafon perfuades us the fame-, Jor tchen kc conftder the infinite Power of God, we can- 
not think he Jhould ever have made any thing which WiU not altogether perjePI. Rut at we 
(hould better underfiand the nature of Adam and Eve, and the Trees of Paradtfe, by examining 
two Children are infenfibly form'd in their Mothers IVomb, and how Plants are deriv'd from their 
Seeds, than by merely confidenng how they were when Created by God at the C 'real ion of the World -, 
jo if we can find out Principles very fimple and cafie, out of which, as out oj J ante Seeds, we can ma- 
mfejily jhew the Stars, the Earth, and all vifible things might have been produced -, though we z.r- 
ly well know that it was never Jo, ( yet ) that will be more condttcible to explain their Nature, 
than if toe Jhould only dej'eribc them fo as they now are, or as we believe they were Created, and be- 
caufe I fuppofc I have fund out fuch Principles, Ijhall indeavoiir briefiy to Explain them. 

Des Cartes was perluaded that God formed the World all at once ; but he alfo believed t)i.n 
God Created it in tlie lame State and Order, and witli the lame Dilpofition of Parts, in wliicli it 


would have been, had it been made gradually 
is worthy both of the Power and \Vifdom of 


and by the molt fimpic 


of God ; of his Power, 


impic ways, 
■•r, becaule li 


;. And that tliouglit 
he has made in a Mo- 


ment all his Works in the highell Perfe-aion-, and of liis Wifdom, becaule he has lliewn that he 


dy mention’d. ... , .• ir 

’Tis ridiculous to Gy, that Des Cartes believed the WorlcF might have been formed of it felt, 
fince he owns with all thofe that follow the light of Reafon, that Borlics cannot move them- 
fdves by their own ftrength, and that all the immutable Lawsot the Communication ot Moti- 
ons are but confequences of the immutable Will ot God, who always a«s in the lame manner. 
His proving that God alone gives Motion to Matter, and that Motion product^ in Bodies all 
their different Forms, was fufeeiit to hinder the Libertin<» from making an Advaiiu^^^ 
Syllem. On the contrary, if Atheifts Ihould reHcft on the Prindpfos ot this Pfolofophcr, they 
would quickly be forced to confels tlieir Errours , ibr if they can afikc with the Huathcns, that 
Matter IS uncreated, they cannot alfo maintain that it can move it felt by its own Power : b<) 
that Atheifts would at leaft be obliged to acknowledge tlic true Mover, if 
fefs the true Creatour. But the Ordinary Philofophy aflords ’em fufficient pretences to blind 
themfelves, and defend their Errours-, for it fpeaks of lome imwefsd Virtues, certain ^tne 
Faculties, in a word, of a certain Nature which is the Principle of Motion in every things 
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An.l though they have no dittin£l Idea of it, yet by reafon of the Corruption of ilv.-ir He 
they willingly put it in the room of the true God, imagining that it performs all die ' 
that they Itc occur. 


CHAP. V. 

An Ekplu\ttion of the Principles of the PeripatetkJ{ Philofophyy in tchidj ;j 
pjcwMy that Ariftotle never ohferved the Second Part of the General Rule 
and his Four Elements^ with the Elementary Qttalities^ are examined. 


r Hat tlic Render may compare the Philofophy Of Des Cartes with that of Arifotle, it will |). 

convenient to fet down in few words what the latter has taught concerning Element-, jni 
Natural Bodies in general •, which the moll leathed believe he has done in his Four Books Ofti) 
Heavens. For his PlghttBooks of Phylicks belong rather to Logick, or perhaps to Metaphyficks 
than to Natural Philofophy ^ (ince they confift of Nothing but loofe and general terms, tliut oi- 
ler no dillinil and particular Idea to the Mind. Thofe Four Books are entitulad Of the Ueuvens 
oecaufe the Ifeutcns arc the thief amonglt the fimplc Bodies vwhich he treats of. ’ 

1 li.it Phjlolopher begins his Work by prbving that the World is petfefl, in the folloiving man- 
ner. All Bodies have three Diidenfions and cannot have more, ba'uule the number three compre- 
lier.db all, according to i\K?ythiis,oreans. But the World is the Coacervation of all Bodies, and 
ilierelbre the World is perfea. By that ridiculous Proof’ it may alfo be demonllrated, that tlit 
World cannot be more impcrfefl tjian it is, Unce it cannot be compofed of parts that lute Ids 
than three Dimenfions. 


In the Second (Chapter, he firll fuppoles Ibme Peripatetiek Truths, as that all Natural Rodims 
have of tliemlclves the force 'of moving, whicli he proves neitlicr here nor eHewherci butiiiuk: 

‘ .o I !•> - - 1, . t* -ni i .i i 
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Ihcwn cllcwhere, tliat it is altogether fallc that natural Bodies, (hould have of thcmlelvcs ilia 
force of moving, and it appears evident only to liich as follow, with Arijhtle, the Imprelhoiis oi 
tlicir Senles, and make no ufe of their Reafon. 

Secondly, He fays ttot all local Motion is made in a Line, either direfl or circular, or com- 
pofed of both ; but if he would not think upon what he fo raflily propofes, he ougltt at kail 
to have open’d his Eyes that he might fee an Infinite number of difterent Motions, which ate 
not made ol' cither the right or circular ; Or rather he ought to have thought that the Motions 
compofed of the direft may be infinitely varied, when the compounding Motions increafeordi- 
minidi their fwiftnefs in an infinite number of different ways, as may obferved by wlut has 
’'s«/.ch..}. been fiid belbre There arc, fays he, but two Ample Motions, the right and the Circular, and 
theretorcall the others are compofed of them. But he millakes, tor the Circular Motion is not 
limple, fince it cannot be conceived, without thinking upon a Point to which it relates, and wlut- 
cver includes a Relation is relative and not Ample. This is lb true that the Circular Motion may 
lie cr.nccivc-d as produced ftom two Motions tn a right Line, whofe Swiftnels is unequal, ac- 
toiding to a certain Proportion. But a Motion compofe-d of two others, made in a ri^t Line, 
and t arionlly increaAng or diminifhing in fwiftnefs, cannot k Ample; 

Thirdly, He fays that all the Ample Motions are of three forts, one from the Centre the other 
towards the Centre, and the third about it. But ’tis falll* that the lall, viz. the Circular Mori- 
on Ihould be Ample, as has been already faid. And ’tis lalle again that there are no Ample Mo- 
tions bcAdes upwards and downwards. For all the Motions in a right Line are Ample whether 
they approach to, or remove from the Centre, the Poles, or any other Point. Every IMy, lijs 
I Dimenfions, and therefore the Motion of all Bodies mult have three fim. 

pie Motions, Wtuic Relation is there betwixt fimplc Motions and Dimenfions^ Befides t'\eiy 
Body has three Dimenfions, and none has three fimple Motions. ’ 

Fourthly, He fuppofes that Bodies are either Ample or compofed, and calls Ample Bodies tliol’e 
tlut have the force of moving therafclvi^, as Fire, Earth, tft. adding, that tJie compounded k- 
ceue their Motion uot the compounding. But in that fenfe there arc no fimple Bodies, liiicc 
none have in themfelm any Principle of their Motion; there arc alfo none compofed, /ime 
there are no Amples of which they Ihould be made; and fo there would be no Bodies at -iH. 

to the Ampliefty of Bodies by a Power of moving thOTlelves. iM' it 
( iltintt Idas can be fixed to the Words ol limple and compofed Bodies, if the Ample are . niy 
dehned in Kclatioiuo an Imajj^ moving force? But let us fee what Conlequences he draus 
rom thofe Brinctples. Th^Circular Motion is limple. The Heavens move Cirralarly, and thcK- 
ore their Motion is Ample ; But limple Motion can be afcribed only to a Ample Body, that i.-. to 
lay, to a Body that moves of it lelf ; And therefore the Heavens are a Ample Body diftinguilheJ 

^ Lines. ’Tis plain enougli that fuch Arguments con- 

a n nothing hut lalfo and ablurd PropoAtions. Let us examine his other Proofs, for he alleadgci’ 
a, great many lliamelul and nonfonAcal ones, fo prove a thing as iifclcfs as itisf^ 

f His 



Chaj*. V: 'fh^Search after Truth. 

His fecoiid Reafbn to fliew that the Heavens are a fimple Body dittinguiflicd fiom thcF^ er F- 
Icinents, liippoles diat there are two lores oF Motion^ one natural, and the other violent or a" li, it 
Nature But tis luthcicntly plain to all thoFe that judge of tilings by dear aid dirtind I'jav 
iliat Bodies having not in themlelves any fuch Principle of thdr Motion as Arijh/Zt- puicnjv 
there can te no Motion violent or againlf Nature. Tis indifferent to all Bodies to be moved oi 
lor, either one way or another. But this Philofopher, who judges of things by the Irnnreli.o,,.. 
(it the iniigincs thnt Uiofc Bodies, which by the Ljws oi the Coiximuiiicutions oi Wn 

lions always place tliemlelves in fuch or llich a Sittiation, in reference to others, doc it oftheii 
uwn accord, and becaule it is moft convenient for them, and bell agrees with tlieir Nature, lieie 
lollows the Argument of Anjioik. > . ■ 

'fhe Circular Motion of the Heavens is natural, or againil Nature. If natural, the Heavens 
arc J fiiiiptc Bo.iy djltinguiihcd from the Elements, fiiice the Elements never move circubrly bv 
natural Motion. It the Circular Motion of the Heavens is againit their Nature, they will be lume 
one ol the Hdemeiits, ;is tire, Water, ffe. or Ibmething ellc. But the Hcvivciis can be none of 
the Flements: as lor iiiBance, if the Heavens were Fire, that Element tending naturally iinwmls, 
the heavens would have two contrary Motions, vtz. the circular and the al'cciiding, whiclt is ini- 
polliblc. It the Heavens be fome other Body, which movc-s not cirt\ilarly by its own Nature, 
tlivv will have lome other natural Motion, which cannot likewife be -, I'or it that Motion be al- 
cending, they will lie Fire or Air-, and if delcending, Water or Earth ; Therclore, f’V. I Hull 
not iiililt upon flicwiiig the particular Abfurdities of thole Realbniiigs, but only oblei vo in ge- 
neral, that all that which this Philofopher here fays, has no lignih'catioii, and that thetc i-> nei- 
ther Truth nor Iiiterencc well drawn. His third Realbn is as follows. 


The fill! and molt perlebl of all fimplc Motions mutt be that of a limple Body, and of tlic 
iirit and molt perleil among limple Bodies. But the circular Motion is the fiitt and molt perfett 
.ini'vigtt limple Motions, becaule every circular Line is perteft, and that no right Line is li# For if 
it I e n.titc, Ibmething may be added to it ^ if infinite, it is not yet perfect, fince it haslio end ^ TiAf? 


hai things are not pcrtetl.bur when they ate fi/iijhed-, and therefore the circular Motion is*'’d '• 
till niit and molt perfect of all, and a Body moving circularly is fimplc, and the lirft and molt ,, 
Divine amoiiglt limple Bodies. Here you have his fourth Rcafon. inCutk « 

in Englifli finw and finiJUJ. Tims tlut Philofopher proves, that an infinite Line is not perfert, beraufe tis not finiJfiJ. 


Every Motion is cither natural, or notj but every Motion which is not natural to fome Bo- 
d'es, is natural to fome others : For, we fee that the afeending and deftending Motions, whith 
are not natural to fome Bodies, are lb to others v/or Fire naturally defeends not, but Earth docs. 
Now the Circular Motion is not natural to any of the Four Elements 1, there mutt then be a lim- 
plcBody to which that Motion is natural i and therefore the Heavens, which move Circularly, 
are a iiinplc Body, diltinguiflied trom the Four Elements. 

Lallly, The Circular Motion is either natural or vwlent to feme Body or other : If it be n.i- 
rural, ’tis evident that Body mutt be one of the moft firnplc ami petfea : Bur if it be againit 
Nature, ’tis llrange how that Motion endures for ever j liiicc we fee that all Motions againil 
Nature are ot a Ihort continuance. And therefore we mutt believe, after all tliofe Realbns, that 
tlieie is fome Body feparated from all rhofe that cTiviron u.s, whofc Nature is the more perteft, 
as it lies at a greater diftance; Thus argues Ariftotk-, but I defic the bell and molt intelligent 
or his Interpreters to fix diftinft Ideas to' his Words, and to fhew that this Philofopher kgins 
with the moft limple Things, before he fpeaks of the more compolcJ -, which is however altoge- 
ther neceffary to exaft Reafoiiings, as I have already proved. 

If I were not aftaid of being tedious, I would be at the pains to tranflate fome Chapters of 
Ar/fiotlc : But befides tliat none who can underttand him. are to read him in Englifl), ot in any 
other vulgar Tongue, I luve fuificiently Ihewii, by what I have related ftoni him, that his Way 
ot Philoic^hizing is wholly uiiferviceablc to the I)ifcovery of Truth ; For, fie lays himlellj in 
the Fitch Chapter of this Book, That thofe that miftake at firft in any thing, miftake ten thou- 
fand tiaics more, if they proceed ; So that it being apparent, that he knows not what he fays in 
tlic two firft Chapters of his Book, we may rcalbnably believe, that it is not life to yield to his 
Authority, without examining his Reafons. But that we may be the more perfuaded of it, f 
proceed to fliew, tliat there is no Chapter in this Firtt Book but has Ibme Impertinency. 

In the Third Chapter he fays. That the Heavens are incorruptible, ami uncapable of Altctatioii 1 
of which he alledgcs levcral Childifli Proofs, as, that they are the Habitation of the Immortal 
Cods, and that no Change was ever obferved in them. This laft Proof would be good enough, 
could he %, that ever any Body was come back from thence, or that he had approached Celelti- 
al Bodies lutficiently near to obferve their Alterations. And yet I doubt whether at this time any 
one Ihould yield to his Authorii), lince Telcfca[>es affure us of the contrary. 

In the Fourth Chapter he pretends to prove, That the Circular Motion has no Oppolitcj 
though it be pUin, that the Motion from taft to Weft is contrary to that which is made from 
Wtif to Eaft. 

In tlie Fifth Chapter he very weakly proves. That Bodies arc not Infinite ; drawing his Argu- 
nients from the Motion of limple Bodies : For what hindeis, but there may oc above his Erimum 
•mobile Ibme unmovable Extenfion. 

In the Sixth, he lofes time in (hewii^ That the Elements are not Infinite ;• For, who un 
doubt of it, wbeo he fuppofes, with him', that Uiey are include within the furrounding Hea- 
V R vens> 
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VCIH > But h.> ridicules liimfelf, by drawing his Proofs ftoni their GrayilV ai^ fightnej. !{• 
inciiis fay^iie, were Infinite, there would bean Infinite Heavinefs and Lighrncfs v;>vhich cani/,i 
k- : Eqolt'c. Thofe that delire to fee his Arguments at length, may read them in his Book, ^ 

Jor I reckon it a lof> ot Time to relate them. t> f ► r c •< a i • »i » 

II - ooesoii in the Seventh Chapter to prove, That Bodies arc not Infiiiiiei andhisfirft Arg> 
m.iit’luppolLs it nccellaiy lor every Body to be in Motion, which he neither dots nor can d.- 

"^Iinhe Eiglith he alTcrts, That there are not many Worlds of the fame Nature, by this lidicu- 
lous i<eiidii. That if there were anotlier liirth befides this we inhabit, the tarth king ponderous 
„f its own nature, it would tall unon ours, which fs the Centre ot aU ponderous Bodies. Wli.ncc 

Ins he learned this, but troni his Seiircs> . Vu i . e r 

• 111 the Ninth he proves, That it is not fb much as poflible that there Inould be le\cral uorlJs^ 
hecjiife if there was any Body above the Heavens, it would be fimple or compoled, in a natural 
(It \ ioleiit State j which cannot k, for Rcafons which he draws from the Three forts of Motions 

already fp'jkeii of. . . 'n • •_ u i t, • • 

III ihe Tenth he aflerts, That the World is Eternal, becaufe it cannot have had a Beginning, an l 

vet lalt lor ever •, bccaUfc we lee, that whatever is made, is corrupted in l ime. He ha ; learned 
this likewife from his Senfes ; But who has taught him,. that the World will always endiiic > 

He fper.ds the Klci entli Chapter in explaining wliai //?irww/:///»/c'lignificSi as th(.)Ugh l',qui voca- 
tion was here very dangerous, or that he was to make a great Llle ot his Explanation. However, 
iliat Word I/i.c>ru{iil)k is fo clear of it felt; that Ariftot/e neded not have troubled liimfelf 
with explaining in what Seiill- it mult be taken, or in what Senle he takes it. It kd beuii me, re 
convenient to define an infinite Numk*r of Terms, very ufual with him, which raiil; nothing but 
feiiU'.'l'j Ideas i tor fo perhaps we Ihould have learned fomething by the reading ot his W(,rks. 

Ill rhJ'ialt Chapter ot tins hirlt Book ot the Heavens, he tndcivonis to Ihew, That the World 
is incorruptible, beca'ule ’tis impolTillc it fliould have had a Beginning, and yet lalt eternally. All 
'filings, lays he, fubfilf cither tor a 'finite or infinite Time; butwlut is only infinite in one llurc, 
is ncii’hti; finite iw infinite, and theretore nothing can fiibfilt in that Manner. 

This is the way ol aigniiig with the Vri/icc oj i^htlofcphcn, and the Gcnti/: N,iiurr who, 
inltead of dilcuiciing, by clear and diftinft Ideas, the true (iaufe ot narural FfteHs, lays the 
Eoiiiidation ol a P./x'M Philolophy upon the talle and confuted Ideas ot thcSciifes, or upon I'uth 
Ideas as are too giiicral to be uieful to the Search atier Truth. 

I toiideinn nor Anfioile tor not km^wing that Clod has created the World in Time, tomanifdl 
ins Bower, and the Dependency ot Creatures j and tliat he will never deltroy it, to (hew that 
he is immutable, and never repents of his Defigns ; But I may find fault with him for proving, by 
tiiHinc' Kealons, that the World is of Eternal Duration. Eor,’ though lie be fomctiincs extula- 



the Book whence ihe former arc extrafled, and that I have endeavour’d to make him fpeak plaiiict 


ihan is cultomary with him. 

But tor an entire and full Conviflion, that tlie Genius of Noturc will never difeover the fecrct 
Springs and Crontrivaiiccs of it, it will be convenient to. Ihew, that his Principles, upon which lie 
rc lions tor the Explication ot natural Fftefts, have no Solidity in them. 

’ I is t\ idem that nothing can k difeover d in Phyjich^ without beginning with the moft fimple 
DeCal.s, Bodies that is, with the Elements -, into which all others arc rdblv’d, becaufe they are ^ con 
I. (. j. taiiul in iliem either nUually or fvtcntially^ to fpeak in a Peripatetick Stile. But nodiftinfl F,x- 
jslicaiion ot tholie fimple Bodies can be tound in the Works of Arijhtfe -^ whence follows, that 
liis K/cmenis being not clearly known, ’tis impofliblc to difeover the Nature ot Bodies which are 
compi.s’d t't them. 

ile lays indeed, that there arc four Elements, P/>r, Air, W^a/cr and Earth ^ but he gives no 
cleat Maniieftation of their Nature, by any diltinfl Idea : He pretends not that thofe Elements are 
the f/rv, Atr, Water and Earth that we lee tor if it were lo, our Senfes at leaft would aftord 
us feme Knowledge of them. I grant that in feveral places of his Works he endeavours to explain 
them by the Ciualitics of Heat and Cold, Moilhire and Dtynefs, Gravity and Levity. But that 
Method is fo impertinent and ridiculous, that it cannot be conceiv’d how fo many Learned Men 
could he laiisfied with it which I proceed to demonlhatc.^ ’ 

Anfiotle pretends in his Book of the Heavens, that the Earth is the Centre of the World, and 
that all Bodies which he is pleas’d to call fimple, beraufe he fuppoles that iliey are mov’d by thyit 
own Nature, mutt move by fimple Motipns. He aflerts, that befides the Circular Motion, which 
he pretends tokfimpk and by which he proves that the Heav 4 n>, which he fuppoles to move 
circularly, are a fimple Body, there are two other fimple Motions -, one downwards, hom the Cir- 
cumtctcnce to the (.entte and the other upwards^ from the Centre to the Circumference ; That 
thofe fimple Motions are proper to fimple Bodies, and contequenrly that Earth and fire are fuch 
Bodies •, one ot which is altogether heavy, and the other perfealy light. But becaufe Gravity and 
Levity may k proper to a Body, cither wholly, or in part; he concludes tliat theie are two other 
Fdements, or fimple Bodies, one of which is partly light, and the other panly ponderous, w-- 
Water ;pid Air, ’ 'fhfls he proves that there arc four Elements, and no more, 


It 



chap. V. TheSiarci) afier Truth. 

It is [)Iain to all thofc who examine the Opinions of Men by their oVvn Rcjfon, that lil iliolo 
Piopoficions are ftlfe, or cailnot at Icaft be talten for clear and undeniable Principles,. wliicli nuy 
jhonl very plain and dillinJl Ideas, wherexon to lav the Foundation of Natural Philoilfpliv. 
nitjin that norliing can be morcabfutd, than tocftablifh theNurtiber of Flemcius upoij theima 
giiiJiy Qualities of Hcavincls and Lightnefe ; faying, without any farther Proof’ tl1.1t ibme 
arc ponderous, and others light, of their own Nature: For if any thing may liealltrted ivitliaut 
Pi oof it may be (aid that all Bodies arc naturally heavy, ami endeavour to approach die Centre of 
ihe.Woild, as the place of their Rell. And the contfary may be alfcrted too, viz. That .all Ro- 
(lies are light of their own Nature, and tend to rife to the Helvens, as to the place of their grc.it- 
elf Perfettion. For if you objeQ to him who maintains the Gravity of Bodies, that Fire and 
Air arc light j he needs but anVwer, that Fire and Air are not light but that being lefs ponderous 
[ii.iii Farth and Water, they leem to us to be light : And tliat it goes with tluAc Eleincms, as with 
a niece of W'oal that appears liglit upon the Water ^ not by reaion of any natural I.ci ity, (ince ii * 
fills down when in the Air •, but becaufe Water being heavier, feizes the lower Place, and forces 
it to afeend. : . . " 

On the contrary, If you obje£l to him that defends the natural Levity of Bodies, that Farth and 
Water are ponderous v he will likewife aiifwer, That thofc Bodies fccjii heavy, bc(,aiile they are 
not fo liglit as thole that (lirround them : That Wood, for inftance, appears to be ponderous wlieii 
ia the Air, not lKx:au(c of its natural Gravity, fince it alcends when in the Water, but hetaule it 
is not (b light as Air. 

And therelbie ’tis ridiculous to fuppofe, a.s an undeniable Principle, that Bodies are either light 
or heavy of their own Nature t, it liCing, on the contrary, evident, tbit none lias the Force of mo 
\ iiig it lelf and that ’tis- indifferent to he moved citlicr upwards or downwards, to the 1 all or 10 
ihe \Vclf, to the South or to the Nortli, or in any other poflTiblc manner. 

Ihit let ns grant to Anlhilc, ’Pliac there arc four Fdements, fucli as he pretends •, two of which 
aie heavy, viz. Feirth an'd Watery and the two other light of their own Nature, ivj. Fire and 
Airi wh.n Gonrcqucnce may bedrawn from thence, for the Knowledge of the Uni\crre> Tliol.; 
i(nir Fitments arenot the vilihle Fire, Air, Water and Earth, hut fomethitig quite diilercnr, which 
(VC know neitlier by the Senfo, nor by Reafon, having nodiftinft Idt-a of them, i.er all luinral 
B. 'dies be compos'd of them, fince A/ifiotU- has faid it ; But the Nature of thofc ( ^oinpouiids is Hill 
unknown, and cannot he dilcovered, but by knowing tlic four Elements, or the fimple Bodies of 
which they arc made, fince the Compofed is known only by the Simple. 

Fire, fivs A/v// '//c, is light by its own Nature ^ the afceiiding Motion is fimple : Fire is there* 
lore a fimple Body, fince Klotion muff be proportion’d to the Moveable. Natural Bodie,s are 
compos'd of fimple, there is then Fire in all natural Bodies, but a Fire which is not like to that 
we I’c-e i for Fite is often but hi potent hi in the Bodies that ate made of it. What fignifie all thefe 
Pe-ripatetiek Difeourfes > That there is Fire in all Bodies, cither aftual or potential, that is to fay, 
that all Bodies are compos’d of fomething we fee not, and the Nature of which is wholly iin- 
known unto us. Now wc have made a very Eiir Progrels. 

But though ArijhitU' (hews us not the Nature of Fire, and other Elements, of which all Bodies 
;ire made up ^ yet one may imagine, that he will at leaft difeover their jJFincipal Qiialities and 
Properties. Let us alfo examine what he fays upon that Account. 

Fie declares that there are four princ^l Qualities which belong to the Senfe of Touching, viz. 1,. 2. & 3. 
Heat, Cold, Humidity and Siccity ^ ofwliich all the other are conmos’d. He diltributes thofc dc Gme 
primitive Qualities into tlic four Elements, afetibing Heat and Drynels to Fire. Heat and Moilturc “ 
to the Air, Cold and Moifture to Water, and CoU and Drynefs to Fjrtli. He aflerts that Heat 
and Cold are aftivc Qualities •, but that Drynefs and Moilturc arc paflivc. He defines He'at, U'kit 
congregates 'Djtngs of the fame kind-., Cold, What congregates Things either of the fame, or of dif- 
ferent Species •, Moittur^ JVhat cannot eafily be contain'd in its own Limits, but is rafily kept with- 
in foreign Bounds and Drynels, tVhat is eafly contain’d within its own tamiis, but wi/i hai^/y be 
adapted to the Bounds of furrounding Bodies. 

Thus, according to A'riftotle, Fire is a hot and dry Element, and therefore congregates liomogc 
ncous 'I'hings, is eaftly contain'd within its own Limits, and hardly within others : Air is a liot and 
moift Element, ami therefore congregates Homogeneous Things, can hardly be hpt within its own 
Limits, but eaftly within others : Water is a cold and moilt Element, and therefore congregates both 
Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Things, is hardly contain'd within its own Limits, but eafily with- 
in others : And lallly, F^rth is a cold and dry Element, or fuch an one as aggregates 'lhngt,both 
of the fame and different Natures, is eafily contain'd within its own Limits, but can h.irdly be adapt- 

There you have the Elements explain’d, according to the Opinion of Ariflotle, or the Definitions 
he has given of their principaLQualities ^ and becaufe, it we may believe him, the Elements are 
limple Bodies, out of which others are conllituted ; and their Qualities are fimple ^alities, of 
which all others ate compos’d, tlie Knowledge of thole Elements and ^alities mult be very e'ear 
anddiftina, fince the whole Natural Philolbphy, or the Knowledge of all fenlible Bodies, winch 

are made of them, mull be deduc’d ftom thence. r- n. . n , r rmati 

l^tus then fee wliat may be wanting to thefe Principles. Firll, Ariflotle (wa nodilhntl Idea 
to the Word Quality : Itaiuiot bcknQwn whether by Qualii^ he underltands a real Being di It m- 
gutfh’d from Matter, or only a Modification of Matter j he feems one while to take it m the for- 
mer, and at another time in the Utter Senlc. 1 grant that m the 8th C:iiapter of his ^.aiegoi /<T,_^he 
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dchiKs ihul by which TiAn^t are denominated fa or fo^ but that is not plain and fatlsfifio 

ly. Secondly, His Definitioas ot the four Pjitnitive (^lities, viz. Heat; Cold, Moifture aiM 
Drynel^ aKeiihei falfe, or ulelefs. We will begin with his Definition or Heat : hear^ %she 
is that ic/'OT congregates Homogeneous Things. ’ ' > 

. Firftj^hougli that Definition fhould be true. That Heat always congregates Honio^eous Bo. 
dies i yet we cannot lee how it perfefHfiwplains the Nature ot Heat. 

Second, ’Tis tiilfe that H«t congR^ates Homogeneous Things % for Heat difiipates the Par 
ticks of Water into Vapour, inftead of heaping them together : \i congregates not iikewile tlv- 
Parts of Wine, or any Liquor or Fluid Body whatfoever, even to Quick*filver. On the contiarv 
it relblvcs and feparates noth Stdid and Fluid Bodies, whether of the lame or different Nanirw' 
and it tliere be any, the Parts of which Fire cannot diflipate, it is not becaiife th^ are homo? 
p.ous,^ but bcaulc they are too grols and Iblid to be carry’d away by the Motion of Ae 

Thirdly, Heat, in reality, can neither congregate nor fegregate the Parts of any Body whatfo. 
e\ er ; for, that the Parts of B^ies msqr be con^egated, feparated or diflipated, they mull be mo. 
\ ed : But Heat can rnove nothing, or at leaft, it appears not that*it can move Bodies \ for thoueh 
we conlider Heat with all the polTible Attention, we cannot dilcover that it may communicate to 
Belies a Motion which it lias not it (elf. We fee, indeed, that Fire moves and feparates the Parts 
of filch Bodies as lie expos’d to its Ailion, but it is not perhaps by its Heat, it being not evident 
vyhether it has any j it is rather by the Aftion of its Parts, wliich we vifibly perceive to be in a con- 
tinual Motion i for thefe fiery Particles linking againtt a ,Body, mull needs impart to it fomewhat 
of tlieir Motion, whether tliere is or is not any Heat in Fire. If the Parts of that Body be not 
\tiy fblid, Fite will diflipate them ; but if they be very grofs aind folid. Fire can but juft move 
them, and make them Hide one over the other. And Lallly, If there be a Mixture of lubtile and 
grols Parts, Fire will only diffipate thofe which it can pum fo far as to feparate them from the 
others. ^ thatjlre can only feparate j and it it congre^te, ’tis only by Accident. But Ariftotle 

r.... L- 11 /• .. I . ... ■ but congregating Homo- 

ifferent Nature. 

_ ... — ...vjisauvij VI iiwi, liviii the Motion of the fhull 
Particles, ot (vhich the Bodies called hot are compofed, and had afterwards defined Hear taken 
from tlie Motion of Parts, by Gtyitig, that Heat is What agitates and feparates the invifible Parts 
of which vifible Bodies are made up j he would have given a tolerable definition of Heati thougli 
not full and iatisfaftory : becaufe it vvould not accurately dilcover the Nature of Motion in hot 
Bodies. 

Arijiotle defines Cold, what congregates Bodies of the fame.oe different Nature : but that De- 
finition is vyottlt hothiii^ for Cold congregates not Bodies. To congregate them, it muft move 
them : hut if we confult our Reafon we mall find, that Cold can move nothing ; for we undcr- 
lland by that word, tither what we feel when we are cold, or what caules our SenlStion. As to 
our Senfation, ’tis plain that it is merely Paflive, and can neither move nor drive any thing. And 
of that Senfation, reafon tells if we examine things, that it is metely- reft or 

a CelTation ot Motion: So that Cold in Bodies being no more than the Ceflation of that fort of 
Motion which attends Hcatj Tis evident that if Heat femrate, Cold does not. And therefore 
Cold CMcervates neither things of the fame, nor of dineient nature ^ fince what cannot drive 
notlfi together. In a word, as it does nothing, it muft needs congregate 

At^ot/e judging of things by his Senfes, imagin’d Cold to be as pofitive as Heat-, and becaufe 
tire bemations Of Heat and Cold are both real and pofitive, he fuppofes them both likewife to be 
aaivc ^ahtia ; and uideed, If we follow the ImprefTions of the Smles, we (hall be apt to be- 
lieve that Cold IS a Very aftive Quality ; fince cold Water congeals, afxumulates, and hardens 
III a moment inelted Gold and Lead, when th^ are pour’d upon it from a Crucible i though the 
Of thofe Metals be yet ftrong enough to feparate the Parts of the Bodies which they touch. 

Tis plain, by what has been (aid in the tirji Book., concerning the Errours efthe Senfes. That 
it we rclye upon the Judgment the Senfes make of the Qualities of fenfible Bodies, Ms imTOflible 
» dilcover any certain and undeniable Truth, that may ferve as a Principle to procew in the 
Knowledge ot Natur^ For one annot fo much as difeover that way, what thinK are hot and 
scrKooWi k * Perfons, who touch luke-warm Water, it feels cold to thofe that are 

Si, are cold. And if we fuopofe Filhes fufceptible of Senfation, ’tis v^ 

tn fh. I j, P^’wakle that they feel it warm, whenall or moll Men feel it cold. It’is the lame with Air that 
Iccim to be hot or cold, accoidim to the different Difpofitions of the Bodies of thofe that are «- 
I«)led tcrit. Arsfiotle prete^ that tt is hot, ^t 1 6 nfie that the Nothern Inhabitants are of ano- 
fiiKe feveral Iwft^ Men, whofe Qimate is as hot as that of Greece, have afl^- 
ted It to te cold. But that jQuefoon, which has made fo much noife in the Schools will never 
be refolv d, as long as no dlftitiH Idea (hall be affixed to the Word Heat. ^ 

I'he.pehnitrem Ariftalehys down of Heat aixi Cold cannot fettle that Idea. For inftance, 
Air, and ^cn Water, though nwer fo hot and fralJing, coiKiegate the parts of melted Lead to- 
gether with thbleotany offiaMeta^ whatlbevx AiFcongEStesauKsof S oynM wi* 
Gums, a any otto folid ^ii«. And he lhall be a very formal Pfcripatetick, who lliould think 
of expwng Maftieh., to the Air, to fi^rare the pitchy from ftte Earffiy part and other com- 
pound Bodies to luicompound themv And the^re Air is not to, accor^’to the Definition 
. . which 
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which Aripct/c gives of Heat. Air fqjarates Liquors from the Bodies that ate imbual with rleti', 
hardens aay,dnes fpread Linen, though Aript/e makes it moilt, aitd fo is hot and dryii-t^ ai- 
tording to the Ctmc Definition j therefore it cannot be detcr'minoi by that Ddinititut,” whether 
ijt no Air is hot. It may indeed be aflerted tlut Air is hot in reference to Clav, lince it r.'ivtratc> 
the Water from the Eanhy Part. But mult we t^ all the various Eft’e^ts of Air imoii all Holi'o, 
belbre we can be alTurd, whether there is Heat in the Adt we. breath in> If it be fo, we Ih.ill ne- 
ver be lure ot it, and ’tis as good not to pliilofophiite at all umii the Air wre relpiie, liut upun 
ibtne certain pure and elementary Air, nor to be found here below, of which we can very doj'- 
nutically alferr, with Arijhtli\ that it is hot, without giving the lealt Proof of it, nor c\e i 
diftindly knowing what we underltand either by that Air, or by the Heat alcribed to it. For thus 
we lliall lay down Principles fcarce to be dellroyed i not kcaufe of their Plainnels ami Cenaint)', 
blit by realon of their Darknefs, and their being like to Apparitions, which cannot be wounded, 
becaufe they. have not a Body. _ • 

I (hall not inlilt upon Arpt/e's Definitions of Moifture and Drynefs; it being evident, tliat 
they explain not their Nature. For according to thole Definitions, File is not dry, liiite it is 
ijotcjlily contained within its own limits ; and Ice is not moift, linca it keeps within its proper 
iiounds, and can difficultly he adapted to external Bounds. But if ,Huid be underilood by ilu; 
Word hitwiJ, or moift, it may again be laid, that Ice is not moilt; anil* that Flame, melted (.iold, 
and Lead, are very humid. If by hu»/id or wivy/ be underilood what ealiiy cleavts to any thhip. 
Ice is not humid, and Pitch, Fat, and Oil,, arc moifter than Water, fiiice they cleave to BcKlivs 
mote llrongly than it does, (luicklilver is moift in that fenle, for it cleaves ro Metals j wlierv 
as Water is not perlc£lly moift, linte it cleaves not to moft of them. So tliac ’ris unlerviceahle to 
have recomie to the I'ellimony ol the Seiills, to defend the Opinions of Anjlut/c, 

But without larthcr examining liis vvonderlul Definitions of the lour Elemeiitaiy (lualitios, let 
us fuppofethat whatever the Seiifts teach us of thole Qualities is tnccncellable ; let usniulter up 
all our Faith, and believe all thole Definitions very accurate ; Only let it be allowed us to en- 
quire whether all the Qualities ot feiiliblc Bodies are made of ihelc Elementary Qualities. Arijic- 
tic pretends it, and lie mult do lb indeexl, lince he looks upon thole Four primitive Qiialities, as 
the Principles ot all the things wliicli he intends to explain in his Books ot Plyfich. 

He reaches us, that Colours are produced Irom the Mixture ot thole Four Elementary (iii.ili- 
ties V White is produced when Moiiture exceeds Hear ^ as in old Men, when they grow guy ; 
Black when Moifture is cxhaultcd, as in the Walls ol (iillerns j and all other Colours by the lile 
Mixtures : that Odours and Savours arife trom different Degrees of Dryncis and Moiftufe, mix’d 
together by Hevit and Cold^ and that even Gravity and Levity do depend thereon. In llimr. All 
Iciifihlc (lualities mull needs be produced, according to Arijioile, by Two ut/zov Principles, vie. 
Heat and Cold ; and compoled ot Two paijivc, namely, Drynefs and Moifture-, that there may 
be Ibme probable Connexion betwixt his Principles, and the Conlequences he draws trom them. 

However 'tis yet a harder Task to pafuade us of fuch things, than any of tliofe that have been 
hitlierro related trom Anifot/c. We can Icarce klieve that the Earth, and other Elements, woiiltl 
not be colour'd, or vilibic, if they were in tlicir natural Purity, without Mixture of thole Ele- 
mentary Principles, though fome learned Commentators on that Philofopher aflert it. We iiiidcr- 
lland tot what Anftci/c means when he afl'utes us, that gray Hair is produced by Moifture, becaufe 
in old Men Moifture exccxxls Heats though to illuftiatt his thought we put the definition inftcacl 
ot the thing defined. For it looks like an' incompreheitfible piece of Nqnfence to lay that the 
Hair of old Men b^mesgray, becaufe whit n not contained within its ownLimiis, but may 
be xoilbin others^ exceeds whit conq/r^aies homngeneoM things. 

And we are as hard put it to believe that Savour is well explain’d, hy faying it confifts in a 
mixture of Drynefs, Moifture, and of Heat, efpecially when we put, inftead of thofe words, tlte 
Definitions given by that Philofopher-, as jt would prove ufeful, if they were juft and good. 
And none perhaps could Ibrlicar laughing, if inftead of the Definitions wliich Arpt/e gives of 
Hunger ana Thirft wlien he fays, that Hunger is the delife of what is hot and dry, and I'liirll the 
delirfc of what is cold and moift -, we Ihould fubftitute the Definitions of thole words, calling 
Hunger deftre of that which coucovatet things of ihefdn/e nsiun\ and is eqfi/y contained with- 
in Its own Limits., and dijficultly within others ^ and defining Thirft, the defire of that wliich con- 
gregates things of the fame and different natures., and which can hardly be contained within its own 
bounds., but is eafily kept within others. 

Suiely *tis a very uleful Rule 'to know whether Terms have been well defined, and to avoid 
rtilftakes in rcalbning, often to put the Definition inftead of the thing defined v for that Ihcws whe- 
ther die words are equivocal, and the Meafures of the Relations falle ami impcrleCl, or whether 
we argue confequeiuly. If it be lb, what Judgment can be made of Jbpt/e's Arguments, which 
becQpie an impertinent and ridiculous NonfeiKe, when we make ule of that Rule ? and vyhat 
maj^lfo k fiid of all thofe who argue upon die falle and confoled Idtas ot the ^les, lince 
that Rule which prelerves Light and Evidence, in all exatt and folid Real'onings, brings nothing 
but confufioii in their Difcouiles > ^„,t- 

’Tis not polTible to lay open the fbolilh Capneioufnefs and Extravagance of Arpt/es Expli- 
cations upon all forts of maners. When he treats ot limple and cafie Subjetls, his Errours ate 
plain and obvious to be dilcovet’d -, but when he pretends to explain very compolc-d thifljzs and 
depending on fevcral Caulcs,his Enours ate as much compounded as the Siibjetts he Ipdks ot ; 
fo that it is impolTible to uiioldtdhem all, aud fcf them before others. 
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That great Geii'iM. who k faid to have fo well fucceedcd in his Rules for deftiing well, know* 
not lb much as which are the Ain^ that be defined, becaule he puK go Diltir.£iioji betwixt 



a clear and diltihE), and a fenfible Knowledge, 

which he has not lb much as a diflinft Idea. 1 

and the words of which they corTift ffluit raife in the Mind diftintt and particular Notions. But 
’tis impolTiblc to define in that manner fcn^le Ojialities, as Heat, Cold, Colour, Savour, t--. 
When you confound the Qufe witii the Effcft, the Motion of Bodies with the SenCition that 
attends it ^ becaule Senfations being Modifications of the Soul, which are not to be known bv 
Clear Ideas, but only by internal Senfation as I have explain’d it in die third Book ; it is impof. 
lible to fix to thole words. Ideas which we have not. 

Ai we have Diftiiitl Ideas of a Circle, a Square, a Triangle, and thereft^e know diftinftly their 
Nature, lo wc can give good Difinitions ot them, and even deduce from our Ideas of ih le b igures 
• all their Propenies, and explain them to others by liich words as are fixed to tliofc Ideas. But 
we cannot define either Heat ot Cold, in as much as are fenliblc Qualities, becaule we know 
rhem not diftintlly, and by Ideas j but only by Confdence and inward Senlation. 

Neither mull we define the Heat that is without us bv any of its Effe£Is. For if wc fubftitutc 
futh a IJefinition in its pWe, we lhall find that it will only conduce to lead us into Errour. tor In- 
llance, it Heat be defined iwat congregates hmogeneos/s things, without adding any thing el(c, we may 
by that Definition m^ake for Heat fuch things as have no Relation to it. For then it might be 
f.iid, that the Loadltone colledls the Filings ot Iron, and feparates them from thofe of Silver, be- 
caule ’tis liot i that a Dove eats Hempleed when it leaves other Grain, becaule that Bird is hot- 
diat a covetous Man leparares his Guineas from his Silver, becaule he is hot. In Ihorr, there is 
no impertincncy, but that Definition would induce one into it, were he dull enough to follow it. 
And tnerelorc that Definition explains not the nature of Heat, nor can it be imploy’d to deduce 
all iis pioperties from itj fince literally infilling upon it, we Ihould draw ridiculous Conclu- 
fionsi and by putting it tnttead of the thing defined, tall into Nonfenfe. 

However, it we carefully diltinguilh Heat from its Caufe •, though it cannot be defined, in as 
much as it is a Modification of the Soul, whereof we have no Idea : yet its Caufe may be defi. 
ned, fince wc have a diftinft Idea of Motion. But we mull obferve that Heat, taken for futli a 
Motion, caufes r.ot always in us the Senle of Heat. For Inftance, Water is hot, fince its Parts 
arc fluid, and in Motion, and moft probably it f«ls warm to Filhes, at leaft ’tis warmer than Ice, 
whole Parrs are more quiet j but ’tis cold to us, becaufe it has lels Motion than the Parts of out 
Body i what has lels Motion than another, being in fome manner quiet, in refpefl of that. And 
ihcicfore ’tis not with reference to the Motion ot the Fibres of our Body, that the Caufe of Hear, 
or the Motion that excites it, ought to be defined. We muft, if poflible, define that Motion ab-’ 
folutcly, and in it felt ; tor tlicn our Definition will be lubfervient to know the Nature and Proper- 
ties of Heat. 

1 hold not my felf oblig’d to examine farther the Philofophy of AriftotU, and to extricate his fo 
much confus’d and puzliug Errours. I have fhewn, methinks, that he proves not the Exillence of 
his four Elements, and defines them wrong ; that his Elementary Qualities are not fuch as he pre- 
tends, that he knows not tlieit Nature, and that all the Second Qjialities are not made of them -, 
and laltly, that though we fhould grant him that all Bodies are compos'd of the four Elements, 
and the Second Qualities of thef irtt, his Whole Sylltm would frill prove ufelefs for the finding out 
of Truth, fince his Ideas are not cleat enough to preferve Evidence in all our Reafonings. 

If any doubt whether I have propos’d the true Opinions of Arijiotle, helnay lati^e himfelf 
by confulting his Books of the neavetss, .and of Generation and Corruption, whence I have ex- 
wtraHed almofr all that I have faid of him. 1 would relate nothing out ot his Eight Books of 
yhyjicks, becaufe fome learned Men pretend they ate but a mere Logick which is very apparent, 
fince nothing but rambling and undetctmui’d Words are to be found in them. 

As Arifloth often contradifts himfelf, and that almofr all forts of Opinions may be defended by 
fome PaUages drawn out of him, I doubt not but fome Opinions, contrary to thole I have alcribd 
to that Philolopher, may be prov’d out of himfelf: And I lhall not warrant lor him 4 but it is 
lulhcient lor me that I have the Books I have quoted, to iufrifie what I have laid of him 4 and I 
care lut e whether thofe Books are Ariftotk’s, or not 5 taking them for liich, as I find them upon 
the pubuck Fame 4 tor we ought not to trouble our Idves with enquiring into the true Genealogy 
ot Things, tor which we have no great Efreem. e 
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General and necejfary Drre&hns te proceed orderly in the Search after trithy 
and in the Cmice tf Sciences, 


T only been defrroying the Rafonings of others, but 

" *11^ “^“ble of our own V it will be convenient to propofe, in 
^ ^ to obferve m our Studies, for the avoiding Errourf aS 1 de- 

r r*- 1 Truths and Sciences tliat are very ne^arv as bearina fuch a Charafrer 

or EvidoKc, as that w unnot wkhoW our Coofou, St ^ 

our 
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our Realbn. I fiiall not explain u large ihofc Truths and Sciences j that’s already done, and I 
inteiid not to reprint the Works of others, but only to refer to them, and to Ihcw what Order uo 
nnilt keep in our Studies, to prefetA'e Evidence in all our perceptions. 

The hrlt Knowledge of all, is that of the Exiftence of our Soul ; all our Thoughts arc f > many 
undeniable Oenionftrations of it, lor nothing is more evident^ than that whatever adually thinks, 
is adually tbincthing. But though it be eaiie to know the Exillence of our Soul, yet her Bfente 
and Nature arc not lb cafily dilcovered. If we defire to know what file is, we muft take cate 
alot e all, not to confound her with the things to which (he is united. If we doubt ^ «;//, ur^ue -, 
we mult only believe, that the Soul is fomething that doubts, wills, argues, and nothing more, 
as long as we have not felt in her other Properties: tor we know out Soul only by the iiuvaid 
Seiilaiion we have of her. We muft not miftake her for out Body, tbr Blootl, for Animal Spi- 
rits, for f ire, and many other things tor which Philofophers have milbken her. We muft lo« 
lieve of the Soul no more rhan we are forced to bcliev'C of her, l)y a full coin iftion of our in» • 
ward Senle, lor othetwile we lhall be deceiv’d. Thus we fhall know, by a funplc view, or by 
imenial Senl'ation, whatever may be known of the Souls without being obliged to long rcafoii- • 
iiigs that might lead us into Errour. For when we reafon. Memory operates s aiul whcrcevcr 
Memory operates, there may be Errour-, fuppofing our Knowledge ihould depend on Ibmc wicked 
Spirits that (hould take’deliglit in deceiving uS. 

Though I fhculd fuppofe, for inftaiice, a God, who took delight in thus abufing mcs yet I 
am perluaded that I could not be deceived in a Knowledge of J/Mp/o Wnrpt 'iou, as is that by 
which 1 know that I am, that 1 think, or that 2 and 2 are 4. For 1 am conicious to mv Iclfi that 
in this extravagant Suppofitioh, fuch a deluding Spirir, though never lb potent, could not make 
me doubt tliat 1 am, or tliat 2 times 2 are 4 j bccaufe I perceive thole things with a limple view 
or Perc^tion, and without the ule of Memory. But when I realbn, as 1 fee not evidently the 
Principles of my Ralbnings, but only remember that I have evidently feen them. If that fedu- 
ciiig God fliould join tliat Remembrance to talfe PriiKiples, as he might do if he pleas'd, I Ihould 
conclude nothing but what was fallc. Juft like thole that make long Cakulationss latKying 
they remember that tliey have plainly feen that 9 times ^ are 72, or that 21 is a primitive Num- 
ber, or fome other Enoiir of that Nature, draw falfe Inferences from thence. 

And therelbre ’tis neceflary to know God, and to be aflured that he is no Deceiver; if we dc- 
fire 10 be tally convinced that the moft certain Sciences, as Arjthmetick and CJeometry arc true 
Sciences ; tor without that their Evidence is not full, and we can ftill with-hold our ('onfenr. 

AikI ’tis likewile neceflary to know by a fimple View, and not by Realbning, that God is no De- 
ceiver-, lince realbning may ftill be felfe, in the fuoTOfition of a deluding God. 

All the ordinary Proots of the Exiftence and Petfwions of God, drawn from the Exiftence and 
Perfections of his Creatures, are methinks liable to this Defeft, that they convince not the Mind 
with a limple Perception. All thole Arguments are Reafonings convincing in themfelves; but be- 
caule they are Realbnings, they are not demonftrative in fuppofing a wick^ and dcceitfull Genitts. 

They funitieiuly Ihew tlwt there is a Power fuperiour to us, which is granted even by that foo- 
lilli Suppolition : but they do not fully perfuade us tliat there is a God, or a Being infinitely per- 
led; lb that the Conclufion of thole Arguments is more evident than the PriiKiple. 

’Tis more evident that tliere is a Power fuperiour to us, than that there is a World, lince no 
Suppolition can obviate out demonftfating that fuperiour Power ; whereas in fuppofing an evil 
anti deceitfull Spirit, ’tis impoflible to prove the Exiftence of the World : bccaufc it may ftill be 
conceived, that this wicked Genim gives us the Senfe of things that are not in being -, as Sleep, 
and fome Diftempers, make us perceive things that never were, and even feel an attual pain in 
imaginary Members, Inch as we liave loft, 01 that we never had. 

But the Arguments of the Exiftence and PerfeQions of God, drawn from our Idea of infinite, 
are Proofs oi fimple fuh. We fee there is a God, as loon as we perceive infinite; beaufe ne- 
cellary Exiftence is induded in the Idea of infinite, and that nothing but infinite can fiiriiilh to us 
the Idea of an infinite Beii^. likewile fee that God is no Dweiver, becaufe knowing tliat 
he is infinitely perfeft, and that infinite cannot want any Pertetlion, we plainlv perceive that he 
will not feduce us, and even that he cannot, becaufe he ca» but what he w/V/x, and what he is 
able to will. And thdefoe there is a God, a true God, and a God that never deceives us ; though 
he does not always enlighten us, and that we are obnoxious to Miftakes, when we want his 
Light. Attentive Minds peiceive all thofc Truths, by a fimple intuitive Perception, though we 
feem to make Arguments, that we may demonftrate them to others; fo that they may be fup- 
pofed as unquettionable Principles of our Reafonings ; for having known that God delights not 
in deceiving us, notliing hinders but we may proceed to Reafon. 

’Tis alfb plain tliat the cetiainty of Faith depends on that Principle, That there is a God un- 
capable of l^eipt. For the Exiftence of God, and the Infallibility of liis Divine Authority, 
are rathei a nacuial Knowledge and common Notions, as to Minds capable of lerious Attention, 
than Articles of Faith; though to have a Mind fulceptible of a fufticient Attention rightly to 
conceive thole Truths, and willingly to apply our (elves to the uiiderftanding them, be a parti- 

cidar Gift of God. . , -r • r . l t 

From that Principle, That God is no Deceiver, we might likewife infer, that we have a real 
Body, to which we are united in a particular manner, and th.it we are farrounded with femal ^ 
others* For we are inwardly convinced of their Exiftence by the continua bcn&tions, which ^ 

God ptodoccs in us, and which we cannot coneft by Reafon, without offending faith; though 
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can correct by Rcafbn the Senfations that reprefem them, as endu’d with feme Qualities 
tiid I’crtlftions tlut arc not in them : So that we ought not to believe rfiat they are fuch as we 
ice or imagine them, but only that they cxitt, and tliat they are fuch as we conceive them bv 
Kcjl'on. ^ 

ibit that we may proceed orderly, we muft not yet examine whether we have a Body, whether 
thtic arc otlicrs about us, or whether we have only bate Senfations of Things which exilhioi 
TItofj (iticllioiis include too great Difficulties, and arc not perhaps fo ncceflary as may be ima' 
gin’d to pjrli-cl our Mind, and to have an accurate Knowledge of Natural and Moral Philofo! 
pliv, and Ibme otlicr Sciences. 

\V’e h,i\e within us the Ideas of Numbers and E?ttention, whofe Exiflence is undeniable aixl 
til ii Nature immutable ^ and which would eternally fupply us with Objcfls to think on, if wedt 
flic to know all their Relations: It is nccelfa^ to begin to make ufe of our Minds upon' thole Ideas 
• kr Ibme Realbns, which it will notbeamifs to explain, whereof the principal are Three. ’ 
^Tlie bird is. That thofe Ideas are the molt clear and evident of all : For if, to avoid Errour 
•we mull Itill keep to Evidence in cur Reafonings, ’tis plain that we muft rather argue from the 
Id . .IS of Numbers and Extenfion, than from the confus’d or compos’d Ideas Phyfuks, AhrJi 
.Ika da, and other Sciences. 

Secondly, Tiiol'e Ideas arc the moll diftin£l and exabb of all, crjxcially'thole of Numbers . S.> 
that tire Habit (which proceeds Irom the Excrcile of Arithmciick and Geomciry ) of not fein? 
concent till we precilely know the Relations of Things, endues the Mind with liich an Kxaclnel^* 
of '1 lioiighr, as is not to he found in thole that are latisficd with the Proktbilities lb obvious to 
be met ivith in other Sciences. 

'I'he Third and chief Realbn is. That thofe Ideas arc the iitimutable Rules and common Meafurc 
of all ihe Objeds of out Knowledge : For thofe that pertedly know the Relations of Nunilcrj 
and bigiiies, or rather the Art of making fuch Compariibns as arc requifite to know them, have a 
kind ot Univeifal Knowledge, and a very fure Means evidently and certainly to dilcover whatever 
goes not I cyond the ordinary Limits of the Mind. But thofe that are not skilful in this Art, can- 
not with ( crtainiy dilcover fuch Truths as are Ibmewhat intricate, though they have very cle.^r 
Ideas of Things, and cndeavliur to know their Compound Relatioas. 

'fliele, or the like Kc.ilbns, mov’d Ibme of the Antients to apply their Youth to the Study of 
A) iihmc'tii . /(•, Algehr.i and Cuwnctjy. Undoubtedly they well knew that Arithmetick and AI^cWk 
endue the Mind with luch an Infight and Penetration, as was not to be gotten by other Studies ; 
ami that ( h-omt'try manages the Imagination lb well, as that it is not eafily puzzl’d or confounded [ 
Ibr tlut faculty of the Soul, fo ncceflary to Sciences, acquires by the Ulc of Geometry^ I'uch ;m 
uniyerfal Nicety as promotes and preferves the clear View of tlie Mind, even in the molt intricate 
Dilficuhies. 

And therefore, he that defires always to prefetve Evidence in his Perceptions, and dilcover na- 
ked Tru.hs, without Mixture of Darknefsand Errour, muft begin with the Study oi Anthmeiuk, 
A/j^chra and tAv/z/cz/j, after he has obtain’d feme Knowledge, atlealt of himlelf, and the Sove- 
leign Being. y\s lor Books that make the VVay to thofe Sciences eafie, 1 may refer to the MeJi- 
idiir/is of r/cz Cd/ /(V, as to the Knowledge of God, and our felves ^ to the ¥Jmems of Ahihm.\- 
iuks^ newly printed, as to Arithmetick and Algebra i to the AVtu Elements of Geometry^ printed 
in 1607, or to the Elements of Father Totjuet, fefuity printed it Antwerp in t 66 ^, as to ordi- 
lury CicDinetiy ■, to ConickSellwns, and theSolution of Geometrical rrohlemes^ tothcTtea- 
tilcNi't Monlieur (/c /.; i/zAf, intituled. Of Conic kSctlwns^ Of Geometrical l^lnces^ ixAOj tkeCcti- 
jhaAon of lijiialions \ to which may be added, the Geometry of des Cartes. 

I would not have advis’d to the E/mcfl/i- r/ Mithematicks, as to Arithmetick and Algebra, ifl 
knew any Autlior who had dearly demonftrated thofe Sciences ^ but Truth obliges me to a thing, 
lor vvliicli I m.iy lie blam'd by fomc People -, for Algebra and Anahiicks being altogether requiliie 
lizr the Difeovety of compos’d Truths, I muft needs fliew my Elteem for a Book which carries 
tholb Sciences very lar, and which, in the Opinion of many Learned, explains them more clearly 
tlun they had been hitherto. 

By the caictnl Study of thofe general Sciences, we fhall evidently know a great Number of 
T ruths, \ cry letviceable in all accurate and particular Sciences. We. may afterwards ftudy Natu- 
lal and Moral Philolbphy, as being very ufefiil, though not vciy fit to make the Mind nice and 
(]iiick-fighted. And it we defire to preferve Evidence in all our Perceptions, we muft take a fpc 
tial ( are not to be opinionated of any Principle that is not evident, and to which theC/;/Wb, Id 
inllaiice, would not be fuppos’d to dilTent, after having throughly weigh’d and confider’d it. 

- And therefore we mult only admit in Phyfeks thofe Notions which are common to all Men, 
inch as Axioms of Geometry, and the clear Ideas of Extenfion, Figure, Morion, Reft, and others of 
that nature, it there Iw any. Perhaps it^will be laid, tlut Extenfion is not the Eflence of Matter : 
But what IS that to the purpole > ’Ids lufficicnt that the World, which we conceive to confill of 
Fxtcnlion, appears like to that wc Icc, though it be not made of fuch a Matter, which is good 
tor nothing, and altogether unknown, whilft lb much Noile is made about it. 

It is not ablolutely ncceflary to examine whether there are aftually External Beings, corre- 
jponding to thole Ideas ^ tor we argue not from thofe Beings, but from rheir Ideas. We muft 
only take arc that out Rcalbnings whicli we make upon the Properties ot Things, agree with 
oiir inwanl Conlcioulncls j tlut is, that our Thoughts perfiftly agrea with ExpericiKCi Ic" 
caiifc in Ihyficks wc endeavour to difcbvcT the Order and Connexion of Effebts with their 

. Caulls, 
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(ai’les, either in Bodies if ilicy exilf, or in theSenfewe have of them if thev aie not in 

1 lay not, however, rliat we can doubt whether Bodies are actually exifting,'wlKn ue uoiijulL* 
ilut God is not a Deceiver •, and tluc the Order he has conftituteil in our Sentimcius uf Tl;;'. )' - 
loth us to natural Occurrences, and fuchas are wrought to acute our Belief ol' what Hi, Ho., 
j Lofs to comprehend, is very regular. But I obferve this, bccaule ’tis not neccHarv to iniiit .v ir it 
very lon^ upon a tiling which no body doubts ot^ and is not extremely conducible to the Kr.ou 1^.1 
of Plnjich., confider’d as a true Science. 

Neither muft we pu77.1c our Heads with enquiring whether there arc in the Bodies about us 
foine other Qyalities, befides thole of which we have clear Ideas ^ tor we mull only realbii up- 
on our Ideas-, and if there be any thing of which we have no clear, diltinil and particular Idea, 
we lhall never know it, nor argue liom it with any C^ertainty : Whereas, peihaps, by realtMiing 
upon our Ideas, we may follow Nature, and perhaps difeovtr that (he is not lb hidden as u coin’* 
nioiily imagin’d. 

As thofc who have not ftlidy’d the Properties of Numbers, often imagine that it is not iirffilile 
to rclblve fomc Problcmes, which are however fimple and ealic -, lb thole tliat liavc n(->t iiKdiuiul 
upon the Properties of FAtenfion, Figures and Motions, are very apt to,belie\e, and e\eii o. .illli u 
that molt part of the PljJtuil ^t/rjUo/n are inexplicable. Hut we mud nor lie deterr’d bv ihe t >(ii 
nion of thole who have examin’d nothing, or nothing at lead with due AppHi iiion ; iVi 
Ijw Truths concerning Natural Things have been tully demondrated, yei ’lis icitaiii ihat ihei, 
are fome rliar are general which cannot lie donbtcil of though it be very poliible not to think up 
c n them, to know nothing of them, and to deny them. 

If we meditate orderly, and with due Time and all neceflary Application, vve lhall dilb ier le 
Vend of thole certain Truths I fpaik of i But lor more Conveni'eney, it will be tequilite cavelully u - 
icjii (ks Cartel's Pnncip/t's oj Pbih’/tfly^ without approving of any tiling he fays, fill the Stveiigili 
and Plainnels of his Realbns (hall I'ufter us to doubt no longer. 

As Moral Philolbphy is the mod necclfory of all Sciences, fo it mud be dndy’d with thegve ir 
ed Application i it being very dangerous to follow in this the Opinions of Men. But to the 
avoiding Errour, and keeping to Evidence in our Perceptions, we mud only meditate upon fnili 
Principles as areconfefs’a by all thole whole Hearts arc not corrupttxl by Debauchery, and their 
Minds blinded with Pride : For there is no Moral Principle undeniable to Minds of liejh and 
who afpirc to the Quality of Be/d Witi. Such People conceive not the mod limple Ti utlis ■, i a- 1 1 
they do, they condatitly'deny them through a Spirit of Contradiidion, and to keep up tlieKe))ii 
ration of great Wits. 

Some of the mod general Principles of Morality are, That God having made all things for him- 
fclf has made our Undcidaiiding to know, and our Will to love him ; That being lb jud and 
powerl'ul as he is, we cannot be happy but by obeying his Commands, nor he unhappy iii tollow ■ 
ing them ; That our Nature is corrupted, our Mind depending on our Body, our Reafon on our 
Senfes, and our Will on our Palfioiis ; Thar we areuncapable of performing whar we plainly fee 
to be our Duty, and that we have need of a Redeemer. There are yet many other Moral Prin- 
ciples ^ as. That Retirement and Peiiitency are neteirary todiminilh our Union with Icniible (.Ib- 
jecls, and to increafe that which we have with intelligible Goods, true Goods, and the (Joods 
the Mind : That we cannot enjoy vehement Plcaliircs, without becoming Slaves to them; 'I'hat 
nothing mud be undertaken liy’ Paflion ; That we mult not long for Settlements in this File, fo . 
Rut Ixcaule thele lad Principles depend on theibrmer, and on the Knowledge of Man, it behoves 
us not to take them at firlf ibr graiital. If we orderly meditate upon thofe Principles, with ;!. 
rnuch Care and Application as lb great a Subiebf deferves, and admit no (bnclulion tor true i)ui 
I’ucii as follows from thofe Principles, wc lhall compofe a very certain Sydem of Morals, aud pei 
leflly agiccablc with that of the Gofpel, though not lb large and compleat. 

k grant that in Moral Reafoniiigs it is not lb cade to prelerve Evidence ami Exailnds, as in 
fome other Sciences ^ and that the Knowledge of Man being ablblutdy necelEiry to thole that 
will proceed far, rnany Learners make no confiderablc Progreircs therein : They will not conliilt 
themfelves, to be llnfible of the Weaknefs of their Nature ; They arc loon w'eary of interrog,.i 
ting the Mailer, who inwardly teaches them his Will ^ that is, the Immutable andFdcrnal Laws, 
and the true Prindples of Morality ; They cannot liden with Pleafurc to him that Cneaks not ii> 
their Senfes, who anfwers not according to their Delires, and Hatters not their lecret Pride ; I hey 
have no Veneration for fuch AVords, the Lufttc of which dazles not their Imaginaii' '!), which are 
Ic'Wly pronounc’d, and never didinQly heard but when the Creatures are lilcnt : Hui they coiiluk 
with Pleafute and Reverence An%'i/i\ Sema, or fome new Philolophas, who Icdticc them by 
the Obfeurity of their Words, by the Elegancy of their Expreflioii.s, or tlic Probabiliiy of the;; 
Ke'.jjrons. « 

Since the Fall of our fird Parents we eueem nothing bur what refers to the Prefervation^ol iln 
Body, and the Conveniencies ot Life 5 and as we difcover that Ibrt of Good by nnaus of ibe 
Senles, lb we endeavour toulethemon all Occalions. I he Etcriul Wildom, wjIikIi i. our true 
• Lite, and the only Light that can illuminate us, often (hines but upon the Blind, and (peaks but to 
the Deaf, when u fpeaks within the.Recdres of our Soul, bccaule vve arc lor tlie moll pan cxti- 
cis’d abroad. And as we are continually putting Qiedions to theC.’reatuiX', to leain any New. 
dom them of the Good we are in fearch of^ it was leqiiilite, as I ha\ e laid ellcwherc, tliar ili.s 
Wildom (hould offer it felf to out Senles, yet without going out of our Hires, tint uem .dit 
learn by fenfible Words and convincing Examples, the way to eternal Happinds. GoJ pc rpetml- 
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ly imprints on us a natural Love for him, that we may always love him •, yet by that fame M,;. 
lion of Love we iiKdCintly recede from him, running with all the urength he gives us jo tl'c 
hitfihic Good which he forbids us to lovci and therefore as he defires we lliould love him, fo h • 
inuft make liiinfclt fcnfiblc and offer himielf l)efore us, to ftop by th^ delcflatioii of his Grace ail 
otif ifltlds Agitations, and l)egin our Cure by Senfiitions or Satlsfaflions, like to the ptevctit: i;i 
Pleafures that' had bean the Original of our Difeafe. ^ 

For thefc reafons I pretend not that Men may cafdy difcover, by theftrength of their Mind. ;i!| 
the Rules of Morality neceffary to Salvation, and much lefs that they (hould be aUe to aif actoi 
ding to their Light •, for their Heart isttill more corrupted than their Mind. I only lay, that if tlvy 
ailaiit nothing but evident Principles, and argue conlegucntly from them, they fhall difcover the 
fiiiic TiutfiS tliat are taught us in theGofpel; becaule it is the fame Wifdom, which fpeaksimme' 
tfi.iicJy, ai;d hy it fell, to tliofe that difcover the Truth in d’ident Reafonings, and which Ipeaks 
in the Holy Scriptures to thofe that underftand them in their right fenfe. 

WZ muff therefore Itudy Morality in the Gofpelj to fparcour felves the trouble of Meditation, 
ind to learn with certainw the Laws and Rules of our Lite and Manners. _ As to fhofe who are 
not liti-.fled with a bare Certainty, becaufe it only convinces the Mind, without enlightening it 
they mult meditate upon thofe Laws, and deduce them from their natural Principles-, that they 
may know evidently hy Reaibii what Faith has already taught them, with aji ablblute Certainty. 
Thus they will convince themlclvcN, that the Golpel is the molt folid Book in the World, that 
( Inift perlccfly knew tlie Difbrders and Diftemptrs of Nature, that he has reftitied and cuicJ 
them in a manner the molt uleful to us, and molt worthy of himfelf, that can be conceited. 
Hiir that the Light of Philolbphers is nothing but a dark Night, and their nioft fplendid V'ev- 
ines, an intolerable Pride : In Ihorr, that Arijiotlt\ Sertcc.t^ and all the relt ate but Men, to fjyf 
nothing vvorfe. 


CHAP. vn. 

Of ihe Z)jc of tbe Firji Ride concerning particular Qucjlions. 

W K have fufficicntly iiifilted upon the general Rule of Method, more efpccially regarding 
the Subjett of our Studies, and fhewn, that Dcs Cartes has exactly followed it in liisSy^- 
Hem of the World •, whereas Anjtoile and his Dilciples have not oblervcd it. We proceed now tu 
the particular Rules that are neceffary to refolve all forts of Queftions. 

'file Clueltions that may be formed upon all forts of Subjefts are of fo many Kinds, as that it 
is not e.ifie to enumerate them. However I (hall let down the principal. Sometimes we fcarch 
after tile unknown Caules of fomc Kftefts that are known, and Ibmetimes after unknown F.lMs 
liv known Caules. Fire burns and difllpares Wood, we enquire after the CaufeoF it. Fire con- 
lilts in a violent Motion of the fiery Particles ■, we defire to know what EfteQs that Morion is 
able to produce, whether ic may harden Clay, melt Iron, (fi. 

Sometimes we leek the Nature of a thing by its Properties, .and fometimes its Properties by 
its Nature, that is known to us. We know, or fuppqfe, that Light is tranlmitttd in a me- 
incut i and however, that it is refleffed and colle£fed by a concave Mirrour, fo as to confume 
.iiid melt the molt folid Bodies ^ and we defign to make ufe of thofe Properties to difcover its 
Nature. Gii the contrary we know, that all the fpace that reaches from the Earth to the Hea- 
vens, is lull ol little Spherical and moll movable Bodies, which continually endeavour their re- 
iiiovaHiom the Sun : We defire to dilcover whether the endeavour of thofe fmall Bi^ies injy 
be iranlinittcxl in an inftjiit; whether being relieved by a concave Glafs, they mult unite tliem- 
Iclves, and diflipatc or meir the folideft Bodies. 

Sometimes wc cnciuire after all the Parts of the Whole, and fometimes after the Whole by its 
P.irts. We fearch after all the unknown Parts of a Whole that is known, when we fe-ek all the 
A/iiiuoi Pans of a Number, all the Roots of an Etmation, all the Right Angles of a Figure, fc'b 
And wc enquire after an unknown Whole, all the Farts of which are known, when we feek the 
hm/// of fevctal Numlicrs, the Area of many Figures, the Dimenfions of different Veffels. Or we 
1eck a Whole, one Part ot which is known, and whole other Parts, though unknown include feme 
known Relation with that which is unknown-, as when we feek what is that Number, one Part of 
which, as 1 y, being known, makes with the other part the half^ or the third of an unknown 
N umber ^ or when we feek an unknown Number equal to i and to the double of the Root of 
A.it unknown Number. 

LalHy, We often enquire whether fome‘things are eqiftl, or like to others j and how much tkv 
are unequal or diffetent : As when we defire to know whether Saturn is greater than Jupiter anil 
how much the former lurpaffesthc latter: Whether the Air ot Rome is hotter than that of Louden, 
.ind how many degrees. 

-Wiat is geiiCTal in all Queftions is, that they are formed for the Knowledge of fome Truths v' 
and becau e all Truths aie Relations, it may generally be faid, that in all Queftions, we learch but 
alter the Knowledge ot Ibine Relations, either betwixt tilings, or betwixt Ideas, or betwixt things 
and their Ideas. , ' , ■ 

1 heic .ire Relations of leveral (brts, as betwixt the Nature ol tilings, betwixt their Magnitudes, 
tlwir Kirt':, their Am ibutes, their Qu.ilities, Effeils, Ciiufts, tFv. but they mav all be reduced to 
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v/-. to Relations of ,11, and of comprelieiidine under the n<rnur, all ih: 

whith thin?,s are con/iderd as fuccptiblc of more and Ids j and all the othcK undtr’tlie l.iitiv 
S. , that it in.iy be (aid, that all Queftions tend to difeover (bmc Relation, either of .11, /ic - 1 f 
,•1 Zuv'tiy. ^ 

1 he h'flt and chief Rule is. That we rnuft very diftinaiy know the Rate of the (Jiitlfon to I.e 
Kl 'iv'd i and have fuch dittin£l Ideas of its Terms, that we may compare them together and 
(Mcorcr their unknown Relations. ' 

■We mull then firft very clearly perceive the unknown Relation enquired after; for 'tis plain 
that if we have no certain Mark to diftinguilh it, when 'tis (ought (br, or when 'tis fuujki our 
i.il our will be fruitlel's. ' ’ 

Secondly, Wc muff, as tar as pofliblc, make the Ideas which anfwer to the Terms of the ij.vc- 
I'lr/i, dillinff, by taking off tlieir Kquivotatioii ; and make them clear, by confidcring them with . 
’.ill the poihblc Attention : tor if tho(e Ideas arc Ib confuled and obfeure, as that we cannot make 
ti c luccdary (bmpariibns, to dilcover the Relations wc look for, we arc not yet in a llate ol re- 
1, Ring 

Tliirdly, We mull: conlidet with all poffiHe Attention, thefionditionsexpretted inthel2/','//ic'/, 
if any there he; liiice without that we can but confufedly underlland lire Rate of that ' 

hJidcs that the (ioiiditioiis commonly trace out the way to relblr t it. So that when the (fate ol' 
y^uclho/i, and its (ionditioiis arc rightly underRood, we not only know what we en(|uiiv after, 

1 lit .iKb fometimes by what means it may be dilcovered. 

1 grant that Cionditions are not expreis’d in all but then ihofe .'iur/tme are unde 

i.iniiiutc, and may re(blved feveral ways; as when ’tis required to find out a Square Number, a 
Tiliiigle, without fpecitying any other particulars; Or itm.iybe that the knows not 

liow to relblve, or that he conceals them, in order to puZ7.1e the Refolver ; as when ’tis ivijtiircd 
Mliiid outTwo mean Proportionals betwixt Two Lines, without adding by the Intel (edion of the 
( iiclc ind Pin\i!’r/.r, or of the Circle and li/Zipfit, 

And iheretbre ’tis altogether necclfiry, that the diRinguidiing Charadcr of what is fearchcil 
alter, be very didind, and not equivocal, or that it be only proper to the tiling ciK^nired ; otlici- 
nile we could nor be certain tvhether the propoled is relblved. We mud hkcwiletarc- 

I ;lly Ibparate from riie iZucjlion all the Conditons that make it intricate, and without wliieh it 
iabliils entire; becau(e they ffuitlelsly divide the capacity of the Mind. Befides that wc haie 
:’',t adiltind p.icepiion of the Rate of as long as the Conditions that attend it are 

ulelefs. 

Siippofe, for iiiRancc, a Qjteftioh were propofed in thefe Words; to caufe that a Man bc- 
IjninMed with Ibme Liquors, and crowned with a Garland of Flowers, be not able to veil, though 
li ■ fees nothing that is capable of moving Win. We muR enquire whether the word Al,i« is Meta- 
pln '1 ieal ; wlietlier the word Rtjl is equivocal ; whether it relates to local Morions, or to Pallions, as 
the l.iR tvoi'eK, ihinis^h Iv Jtrr nothing that is capable of moving him, leem to liiinr: Lallly, We 
imilf enquire whether the ('oiiditioiis, hcj'prinkicd loith Jvme Uijitors, and crowned tciih a Gar- 
ii/iJ if lioocrs :nc elTential. LaRly, The Rate of that ridiculous and undetermiiiatc QiieRioii be- 
ing ilnis plainly known, 'twill be cajie to tcfolve it, by faying that wc ncexl but put a Man in a 
Sl’ip, with thcroiiditions expreded in x\\q ‘^ ueftion. 

The Skill of thole that ptopole fuch t^udlions, is to join ibme Conditions to them, that fecin 
')eceH.'try thougli they be not (o; that tlie Mind of the Rclfdver may be divcrtcel to tilings that 
lie uiifervicealilc, us to the Solution of it. As in this '^trjlwn, which Servant-Maids often put 
;o Children; I luve (ben, (ay tlicy. Hunters, or ratlicr Ftlhcrs, which carritxl with them what 
:hcy could not catch, and threw into the Water what they catch’d; the Mind being prepod'eded 
ivith the Ideas of F'idiers that takefidi, cannot unJerlland the Rate of that Yw\\{\\'^i(cJlion-, the 
,vliulc Diiiiculty of whicli comes from hence, that we think not that Hunters and f'illicrs, as' 
veil as other Men, often (eek in their Cloaths (bmc little Animals, which they throw away if , 
liey catch, and cany with them if they find them not. 

Soraetimts all the (Rnditions that are necclfary to rcfolve .a '.Zucjlion are not mention’d, which 
Yiakes them as hard as the exprefling of unfcrviceable CharavUrs, as in the following; to make 
i Man immovable, without binding or wounding him-, or rather, by putting his little Finger in- 
X, bis Ear ; fo flut he (hall not be able to Itir, until he takes his little Finger out of liis Ear ; that 
it firR appears impolfible, and ’tis really fo : for any one may walk having his little Finger in his 
I'.ir ; but there wants a Condition, which, if it were exprefs’d, would remoie the whole Diffi- 
iilty ; for you need bur make a Man embrace a Bed port, or Ibmetbing li^ and put his little 
I'ingcr into his Ear, (b that the Pofl be included between his Arm and Ear, it being plain he can 
’.or Rir without taking out his Finger. It is not mentioned that there is yet (bmething to be 
ionc, oil purpole that die Mind (hould not feek tor, not dilcover it. But thole that undertake 
he Iclblving of fuch 'tn^ftions^ mull make all the that arc requilitc, to underRand the 

;oint wherein lies the Strcls of the Difficulty. _ ^ ^ 

(hole arbitrary iflui'fliotn appear to be fbolifli, and are indceij lb in one Seiife, Uj far as noj 
ff.ig is learii’d by their Solution. However they are not fo diRcrent from natural HlHcflions as 
'la/'k imagin’d; for both are rclbhed by a Method that is very near the fame. And as the Skill 
•r Maliciouliiefs of Men, makes arbitrary ^iieflipns intricate and difficult ; (b natural Eikas ;iie 
i' thtmielvts fiinoundcd with Obfeurity and Darknels, diat muR k liilfipated by the Atrcniiou 
-I uie Mind, and by F/Xpcrinicnts, which are a foil of liucrics put to the Author ui Nature; 
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L'Acii a;; Kqui\ ocations, and ufdefs rircumftances are taken off from arbitrary bv t!'. 

skilful tliat :iic made to the Propofers. Let us explain thele tliiijgs methodically’ ' 

a mole ieiioijs and inllrufling Manner. • ’ “ 'ti 

'fheie ai j many Siiujlwns which appear veiy difficult, beaufe they are not underftood, ubic'' 
fliould jjilier be taken' fur /l.w/irx, that need fome Explication, tlian tor true • lori'(,|,,‘ 
I’lupulitioii^ wliidi are undeniable, when the Terms that compole them are rightly undeilf,,.)' 
mull nut metliiiik-> be ranked in the Number of !^tejlwns. ’’ ' 

fer Ihlbince, It is propofed as a very difficult ^ucjVwn^ Whether the Soul be imiitorul-^ kun- 
ihey uhu pi«<pole, or pretend to rclblve it, do not dillin£lly apprehend the Senfe of thelVn;., 
t ur as the \\ ords Soul and imi/iortol fignifie different things, anc that they It/tow not liow to nii! 
iliilt iiid them, lo they cannot tell whe-ther the Soul is imraortal, having no diftinft Idea, either 
,<<t iviur they ask, or enquire alter; ’ 

l)y ilie IVoiii Sou/ may be undeillood a Subltance tliat thinks, wills, feels, tfc. or it mav h 
taken lor the Motion or Circulation of the Blood, and the Configuration of the parts of’ the 
body •, and laltly, lor the Blood it felf^ and the Animal Spirits. Likewile by the VVord wwuirni 
ue uiideiliand what cannot periih by the ordinary force of Nature, or what cannot be cliji ^cj! 
oi lallly, what cannot lic'corrupted or difllpated, as a Vapour or Smoke. The Words 6a/;/ and’ 
iwiiioiial^ being liipnos’d thus diltingifilhed into their feveral Significations, a very mean Atteii- 
lic'ii ol the Mind will be able to judge whether flic is immortal or not. 

i'iill, 'tis plain that the Soul taken in the firll Senfe, or fora thinking Subftance, is immoru!, 
il yen explain iwmoilalm the firit Senfe, tehat cunnot ^crijh by the ordinary hbree of Aoi/ifi ' 
fiiice ’lis not tonceiiablc, that any Subltance fhould lie annihilated, but that to coneeite tht.' 
I’ollibility ut it, we mult have Rccourfe to the Omnipotence of God. 

Secondly, The Soul is immortal, taking immortal in the third Senfe, for tc/wr cannot he 
lupird, lur rejo/ved into Vapour, or Smoke-, fince ’tis evident, that what cannot be divided inio 
leyeral Farts, cannot he corrupted, nor refolved into Vapours. 

Ihirdly, J he 6/;/// is not immortu/, faking it in thefccond ^nfe, for lohat is unchangeable for 
rve liaveeom incing Prouls enow ot rhe Alterations of out Soul, which feels one while Pain jal 
another Plealiirc, which often delircs fime things which Ibc altawards ecafes to defire ^ whith 
is united to a Body from whicli fhe may befeparated, 
ll tile Werd 6;';// be taken in fbnic other Settle, it will be as eafie to perceive, whether Ihe is 
immoital, li<iiig a cleiermiri’d Senfe to that Epithet. And therefore what makes I'ueh ^^lejhom 
diHuiilr, IS, that they ate not diltinflly underftood, or that the Words, ia which they are exprelVd 
.lie equitocal -, Ib that they rather need Explication than Proof 
'fhere are Ibme People lb dull, and others fo fanciful, as that they always take the Soul for 
i'omc Configuration ol the Parts of the Brain, and Ibr the Motion of the Spirits. Tis intlteJ 
impolldde to pro\c that the Soul is immortal, and unpcridiable in that Settle, the contrary kin:? 
eiidcnt ; lb that this is not a s^icjlion difficult to be refolved, but a Propolition which tis nut 
C l lie to make fome people apprehend 5 becaufe they have not the fame Ideas as we, and that 
they labour all tliey can not to have them, and to blind themfelves. 

\Vheii w'e arc asked, whether the Soul is immortal, or any other S^uejiion whatlbeverj we mull 
Hilt i.ikc oft the Equitocation ot Words, and know in what Senfe they are underftood, that wc 
may diftinaiy conceive the State of the If thole that propofc it are ignorant of the 

Signiticauoii, wc mult put Queries to them, in order to illuminate and determine them. If by thtfc 
'Queues W'e dilcover, that their Ideas are not agreeable with ours, ’tis in vain to anlwer rhcni; 
tor ■I"lwci' one vyho imagines that a Dclirc, for inltance, is nothing but the Motion of Ibmu 
(mall 1 articles calfd Spirits-, that a Thought is but a Trace or an linage, which the Obiefts or 
fln.tle Spit its have lelt in the Brainy and that all the Rcalbtiings ol Men confift hut In the various 
Situation ol Ibme little Corpufcles, which diljrofe themfelvc'S differently in the Head; to anfiver 
linn,, 1 l.iy, that the Soul taken in his Senle is immortal, is to deceive him, or to appear ridicu- 
I..11S to liim ; hut to tell him that the is mortal, is, in fbme Senfe, to confirm him in a very 
dangui.'iis briour: w'c mult then reply nothing at all, but only endeavour to make him retire 
into hinilell, that he may receive the fame Ideas that we have Irom him who is only able to 
cnligliton him. •' 


J IS likcwilc a iZtu-nwn whicli feems pretty difficult, To know whether Beafts have a Soul ; how- 
act the Equiiocaiion being taken off, it is fb far from being hard, that thole who fuppofe they hate 
t'lie, and thole tint think they have none, are ignorantly at bottom of the fame Opinion. 

I he 6tv// may be^takeii tor lonicthiiig Corporeal, difperled through all the Body, which gives 
It l.iie and Motion ; or cl e tor lomethiiig Spiritual. Tliofe that pretend Beafts have no Soul, 
undeiltand it m the lecoiid Settle-, lor lysver any Man denied that there is in Animals fometliing 
urpoteol, which IS the Prmdple of their Lilb or Motion-, fince it cannot be denied even of 
Watcher. On the contiury. Thole who alfert that Beafts have Souls, underiland it in the firit 
^ellle; tor tew bdicve them aiducd with a Spiritual md, Indivi fib/e Soul: fb that both Penpate- 
^ have a Soul, or a Corporeal Principle of their Motion, and 

U^ili think they li.ne none, or that there’s nothing in them Spiritual, and Indivijible, 

/Vncl rherelorc the Difference betwixt the Paripatetieks and Cartefians confills not in that the 
fnnur I dteic Beafts have a .SW, and the latter deny it -, but only in that the Ariftotelians think 
hat lK.ilk are capable of lam and Pkaluic, of perceiving Colours, hearing Sounds, and of all 
u 0 !li ociilatic’Ds jpcl Pailioui ot Mcn^ whereas the Cariejmns a contrary' 
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The latter diftinguifli the Word Se^jtiony to take off the Ec^uivodtioil. For inlbnco, Thtv 
l,iv that when one is too near the fire, the Parts of Wood Itrike agaiiilt his Hand, vi’ouicc ti.e 
fibres i which Vibration is communicated to the Brain, and determines the Animal Spiri t; (.ui- 
uiiKxl in it to diiperfe through the outward Parts of the Body, in fuch a manner as is tic i ' 
i. jkc them Ihrink m, or withdraw. They agree that all thole things, or (he like, may poibM. 
le found in Animals, and that they aftually are, as being Propeniesof Bodies: Aihl the J’,v;; 
liiidf dillent not from it. 

The Ca/'/ryi’a/rr add, that the Percuflion or Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain in Men, is 
uteiiJcd with a Senliition of Heat, and that the courfe of the Animal Spirits to the Heart, .m l 
. il’cr K//fcT(/, is accompanied withaPaflion of Hatred^ or Averlion*, which Seiile aiul Palla n 
.'f the Soul they deny to be in Beafts, whereas the afferr, that Brute Animals leel 

iliat Hc;tt as well as wc do; that they have, as w^ an Averfton to what is uncafie to them ; an.l ge 
iicrally, that they are atwble of all our ^illations and Paflions. The Ortejuins do r.ft tliiiik . 
that Bealls are lenfible of Plealure or Pain, not that they love or hate any thing ; becaiile ility 
admit nothing in them but vvliat is material, .and believe nor that Scniations and I’aliioiis may bo 
Properties of any Matter wlutlbever. On the contrary fomc ?tripjti'tuks clleein Matter e ipal lo 
ut Seiilation and Pallion, when ’tis extremely fubtle ahd refined ^ that Bealls may feel, bv means 
of tlie Animal Spirits, that is to fiiy, of a very fubtle and fine Matter ^'and that our Soul is liif 
tt'ptible of Senlation and Paffion, only bccaule (he is united to fuch a Matter. 

And therefore to telblve that (^cltion, Whetl'cr h,wea Son/, wc mult retire vvith'.ii onr 
lelves, and conlider with all pollible Attention our Idea of Matter: if we can tonccite iliat Mat- 
ter lb and lb figur'd, as Iquare, round, ova!, fr’e. islbme Pain, Pleafurc, Hear, (,'olotir, Odour, 

Sound, (fo. tlieii wc may alTert that tlie Soul of Bealls, though never lb material, is lio\vi.\er 
capable of Sciilc^ but if wc cannot conceive it, we mult not alfert it; lor we mull alliiie no 
farther tlian wc can conceive. And likewife if we cotKeive that Matter tofs'd and extremely a['i • 
rattxl upwards, downwards, in a Circular, Spiral, Parabolical, tlliptick Line, t^V. is any thing 
of Love, Hatred, Joy, Sonow, C^V. We mayM'ay that Beafts have the lame Pullions as we, but if 
we apprehend it not, we mull not fay it, unlefs we will fiK-ak without uiuleiftanding out IcUes.' 

But 1 am litre no Motion of Matter will ever be miftaken fbt Love, or Jov, by liim that lliall 
e.irnelHy think upon it ; So that to relblve that Queltioii, Whtuher BroJIs hivo St‘/iji\ we need 
only take off Equivocation, as thole that are called Ortefi.ins ule to do 5 for then that '^ncjhoit 
will be made lb fimple and ealie, as to be refolved with a little Attention. 

T'is true that St. Aujiin fuppofing, according to the common prejudice of Mankind, that iiK.\..!c 
Beafts have a Soul •, which he never doubted of as fat as I can perceive, ba'aul'e lie never lerionlly 
examin’d it in his Works ; this great Man, I lay, perceiving that it is contradictory m fay, ib.it 
a Soul, or a Subftance which thinks, feels deftres, ifr. is material, believed that the Soul of Beafts 
was really fpiritual and ihdivifible. He proves by very evident Realbns, that a Soul, or wliatevcr t.o[- Amm( 
has Seiilc, Imagination, Fear, Defirc, iyo. mull needs be Spiritual •, but I never oblcrvecl tluit lief? 
prcxluc’d any Reafon to maintain that Beafts have Souls. He even tares not to prove ir, beiaulb 
^is like-ly that Itarce any l)ody doubted of it in his time. * 

Theic lieing now Men, who endeavour wholly to free themfelvcs of their Prejudices, and 
tall in Clueftion all Opinions that are not grounded upon clear demonlirativc Realbiiings: it lias 
been call’d into doubt, whether Animals have a Soul lijfccptiblc of the liinie Seiilations and 
Pallions as ours^ liowcicr rhete are ftill fevcral Detenders of the ancient Prejudices, who pre- 
tend to prove tlut Beafts tcel, will, tliirik, and argue, even as we do, tlituigh in a more im 
perfect manner. 

Dogs, fay tliey, know their Matters, love them, and patiently bear the Blows they receii e iroin 
them, as judging it their belt intereft not to fbtfake themi but as to Strangers, they lute tlieiii 
Fu inuth as not to away with their Flatterings. All Animals love their Young ^ Birds, which build 
their Nells in the extremities of the Branches, fufficicntly lliew, that they arc atfaid left lomc 
Creature llioiild devour them : They judge thole Branches too weak to liear their Encinies\ though 
fttoiig cnouglt to fupport both their Young and their Nclts. Even Spiders, and the vilelt Inlects, 
give Ibme Intimations of an Intelligence that animates them : For one cannot but wonder at the 
oandiibi of a little Beaft, which though it be blind, yet finds means to ttapaif in its Nets, others 
that luu c Eyes and Wings, and arc (b bold as to attack the biggelt Animals we fee. 

1 grant that all the attions tlut Beafts perform are certain indications of an InteUigencc i fo» 
whatever is regular demonlirates ir. A Watch Ihews the fame j fot ’tis impolTililc C haute 
have compoled its Wheels, but an underftanding Agent mutt have ordeted its Motions. Wc 
plant a Seed i/nvrrcJ, the Roots that were upward fink down into the Ground of themiclvcs, 
and the Seminal Nib that was turn’d downwards endeavours to alter its Pofition, to break out : 

That intimates an Intelligence. That Plant produces Knots at certain IJiftanccs, to Itrenglien 11 
felf-, it covers its Seed with a Skin that prelervesit, and lui rounds it with Prickles to detend it: 

'riiis ftill denotes an Intelligence. In Ihort, whatever we lee done, either by Pjants or by AnimaK 
undoubtedly denotes an underftanding Agent. All the true Clu/cAtf-yc agree to it, bur they nuke 
Diltinttjoiis, to take away as much as j^flible, the Equivocation ot Wordi 

The Motions of Beafts and-Plants intimate an Intelligence, but that Intelligence is not MattCTj 
and is much diftinguiflied from Beafts, as that which dilpofestheWht'cls ot a Watch is diltmguiln- 
cd ftoni the Watch it IblK For tliat Intelligent Being feenis infinitely Wile, Powerful, and iiihuitely 
the fame who has tiamed us in our Mother’s Womb, and affords us a giowth to which all the 

W alcinpi'j 
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dltetiipts of our Mindand Will cannot add lb mudi a Span. And therefore therob in Beafi; 
neither Underftanding nor Soul, hi the ienle tbofe Words are conn^y taken. Thm eat with 
out pleafiire, they ay Without Paliij thqr grow without being confiao^ of it, tliey ^either defre 
nor fear, nor know any thing } and if th^ ad in fiich a niantier as intiimKS an Intefligence it is 
becauie God having trade them for a certafandme^ he has framed that Body in fuch a rnaimcr 
as that they machinally, and Vtithout Fear, fhun Whatever is able to deftroy them. Othetwife 
it muft be faid, that there b more U(|d^fanding in the fmalleft Infed, or even in a little Sed 
than in the moft Ingenious Manj it bdng certain that there are in them more diif'etent Parts' 
and regular Motions, than we are aUe to know. ’ 

But as Men ate uM to confound all things and ifna^ne that their Soul produces in their Bo* 
dies moft or all the Motions and Changes which befel it, they fix to the Word SohI the wrong 
bf tbrmef- and Freftrwr of the Body. So that thinking that their Soul produces in them whatever 
» is abfolutely reautfite to the Piefdration of their Life, though Ihe knows not fo much as the Con- 
texture of the Body which fhe animates, thev judge that there muft needs be a Soul in Bealls, to 
produce all the Motions and Chafiges which DefalTthem, becaufe th^ are fo like thofe which oc- 
tur in us. For Beafts are b^ot, fed, ftrb^tHened, as our Body : they eat, drink, fltep, as we do; 
becaufc wc arc altogether like them, as to Our Body : the only Difference betwixt us and them con- 
lifting in this, that we ha^e a Soul, and they have none. But our Soul frames not our Body, di- 
gelis not our Aliments, and gives no Motion and Heat to our Blood. She feels, wills, argues, 
and aninutes the Body, as to the Senfitions and Palfibns that relate to it j but not by dilperling 
her Id f thfough our Members, to communicate Senfe and Life to them i for our Body can recei\e 
nothing of what belongs to the Mind. Thence ’tis plain, that the Reafon why we cannot refol\e 
fcvtral Queftions, proceeds from out not diftinguiftiing, and even ftom our not thinking to diftin- 
guilh the different figntfications of a Word. 

’Tis true, that we diftinguilh fometimes, but we do it fo ill, that inftead of taking off the Equi- 
vocation of Words by our Diftinftions, we make them more perplexed and dark. For inftance, 
when wc are asked, whether the Body lives, how it lives, and inwlut manner the Rational Soul 
%nimates it. Whether the Animal Spirits, the Blooi and other Humours live j whethef the Teeth, 
Ae Hair, and the Nails are animated, ac. we diftinguifli the Words, live and be animateX in 
living or being animated with a Rational^ with a Senjitivc. or with a Vegetative $ou/. But that 
Diftinilion is only fit to perplex the Qneftlon) for thofe Words want an Explanation theinfdvcs; 
and perhaps the two laft, Vegetative and Senfitive^ are inexplicable and inconceivable in the Seiife 
they are commonly undedlood. 

If we delire to fix a clear and diftinft Idea to the Word Life, we may fay, That tht Life of the 
Soul is the Knowledge of Truth, and the love of Good v or rather, that her Thought^are her Life; 
and that the Lite of the Body confifts in the Circulation of the Blood, and the juft Proportion 
and Mixture of Humours v or rather, that the Life of the Body is fuch a Motion of its parts as is 
fit for its Prelervation. The Ideas fix’d to the Word Life being thus made plain, it will evident- 
ly appear, tirjl, That the Soul cannot communicate her Life to the Body, fince fti6 annot make 
it think. Seeojid/y, That flie cannot give it the Life by which it is fed, grows, (fe. Imce Ihe knows 
not fo much as what is requifitc to digeft our Aliments. Thirdly, That (he cannot make it feel. 



. impolTiblei- 

In the mean while, ’tis not always abfolutely neceflaiy to have Ideas that perfeftly reprefent 
the Relations of which we defire to examine. It is often fufficient to have but an 
iniml or imperfeft Knowledge of them, becaufe we feek not always exa^ly to know tlieir Re- 
lations. I (hall explain this more at laree. 

I- ni*'*^**ii;*^ Truths or Relations of two Sstts \ fomc are exaftly known, and others but imper- 
feftly. We waftly know the Relation betwixt fuch a Square, and fuch a Triangle, but have only 
an imperfeft Knowledge of the Relation betwixt Lp/tdon and Vork. We know 3iat fuch a Square 
is equal to (iich a Triangle, double or treble of it, tfc. but we only know that London is big- 
ger than Tork, without knowing precifely how much. 

Moreover there afe infinite Degrees of Impert^on in Knowledge j and no Knowledge is iroper- 
!dt, but in reference to a more perfea For Inftance, We know that London is bigger than Im- 
mn t Ian tields, and that Knowledge is only imperfeff, in Relation to anotlier more exaft, by 
winch we might accurately know, how much London is lamer than that open place contained in ic- 

t J a of aueftions. Fhjf, There are fome in which we feek a per- 

Icct KiKWledge of all the exact Relations of two or ftveral things betwixt each other. 

Secondly, There are fome in which we fearch after the perM Knowledge of fome exaa Re- 
latioii betwixt two or ieveral thii^ ° 

Hardly, Thw are fome in i^ch we enquire after the perfeft Knowledge of fome Relation 
nearly aoproMhing to tlw exafl Relation, that is betwixt two or more (everal things. 

theT«ft of the Firft fort, and perfeaiy to know all 

Stw ^ rSu !• and Qjiality betwixt two or more things i we muft have diftintl 

S ?hl f r'l'"® ® I’off’Me manners. We 

on/fl if’vT ' ^ Qjudlions that t^ to difeover the exaft Relations betwixt 2 

ana 8, ixxaule both Numbers being accurately known may be compared together, as much as is 

♦ netef- 
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r.ecel^ to know the exact Relations of their Magnitude and Quality. We may know that 9 h 
4 times 3 , and that 8 and 3 are even, hut not fquare Numbers. 

’Tis plain. Secondly, That to tefolve ^Heji 'ms of the fecond fort, and accurately to know tbnw 
Relation of Magnitude or <yhich is betwixt two <x more things \ ’tis ncceflary and fuftici 

eiit jittinttly to know thofe Faces Iw which thejr’muft be compared, to dilcover the enquired 
Relatioa Fm Inftance, to refolve fuch ^uejlions as tend to dilcover fome exaft Relations he- 
nvixt 4 and 16, as that .1 and 16 are tvei^and fquare Numbers, it’s fufficient exactly to know 
that 4 and 1 6 can be divided into equal parts widiout FrafHons, and that both arc the praliiH of 
i Number multiplied by it felf ^ and ’tis to no purpofe to examine what is tlieir true Magnitude •. 
It being plain, that to know theexaft Relations of Quality betwixt things, adittlnft Idea of their 
(duality IS fufficient, without thinking on their Magnitude j and that to know the exatl Relations 
of Magnitude, we n.eed not fearch alter the true Quality, an accurate Knowledge of their Mag- 
nitude Ming all that is required. , 

Thirdly, It clearly appwrs that to refolve the Qjjcftions of the third fort, or to know fome 
Relation very near approaching the exaft Relation that is betvvixt two ot feveral things ; it is 
enough nearly to know the Faces by which they mutt be compared, to difeover the Relation re- 
quired, whether it be of Magnitude or Quality. For Inftance, I may evidently know that the V 8 
is greater than 2, beaufe I may very near know the true Magnitude of ‘the V 8 j but I cannot dif- 
cover how much the V 8 is greater than 3, becaufel cannot exaftly find out the true Magnitude 
of the V 8 . , 

Laftly, Tis evident that to refolve tlte Quefttoiis of the fourth fort, or to difeover general ami un- 
definite Relations, it is enough to know things in a manner propotion’d to the need we Hand in of 
comparing them together, to find out the required Relation. So that tis not ntedrary to the Solu- 
tion of all forts of Queftions, to have very aiftinft Ideas of their Terms, or pertetUy to know tlie 
things expreffed by thofe words. But our knowledge mutt be the more exaft, as the Relations 
ive iearch after are more accurate and numerous : For as we have faid in Impertetl Quellions, iin- 
perfed Ideas of the things confider’d are fufficient to refolve them perfeflly, that is, as fai^as they 
reach. And many Queitions may be refolved even without any dittinQ Idea of their Terms ^ as 
when we are ask’d whether Fire is capable of melting Salt, hiydning Clay, refolving Lbad into Va- 
pours, and the like, wc underftand jperleflly thofe Queftions, and may very well folve them, though 
we have no diftintt Idea of Fire, &lt, Qay, (S'c. Becauie the Queriftsonly defire to know, whe- 
Jier we are alcertained by lenfible Experiments that Fire produces thofe Effects. And therefore 
nay receive a fatisfallory Anfwer, by a knowledge drawn from the Senfes- 


CHAP. Vlll. 

■0 

An Application of the other Rules to particular Quejlions. 

Q Ueftions are of two forts, Ibmc are Ample and others compound. The former may be Iblved 
by the bare Attention of the Mind to tlie Ideas of the words, in which they are expreffed ; 
3ut The Elution df tlie lattqt muft he perform’d by comparing them to a third or to many other 
ideas. We cannot find out tne Unknown Relations that are exprefs’d in the Terms of a Qyeftioii, 
liy immediately comparing the Ideas of thofe Terms, lince they can neither be joined nor compa- 
ed. We mult then have one or feveral mean Ideas, that we may make fuch Comiwrifons, as are 
leceffary to difeOver thofe Relations 5 taking a fpecial Care that tnofe mean Ideas be the more cleat 
ind diftinff, as the Relations enquirtxi after are more exaft and numerous. 

That Rule is but a Confequence of the firft, but of an equal importance with it. For if ex- 
iflly to loiow the Relation of the things compared, it is neceflary to have clear and diftitifl Ideas 
af them: It plainly follows from the lame Reafon, that vye muft have an accurate knowledge 
)f the mean Ideas, by which w« intend to make our Comparilbns 5 lince we muft diftinftly know 
:he Relation of meaiure with each of the things m«ifur«i, to find out their Relations. I fhall 
jive Ibme Inftances of it. . . t . 

When we put a piece Of Cork, or other fmall and light Veflel, in the Water, with a Load- 
ilone in it, and offer to the North Pole of that Stone the farrie Polb of another Magnet which we 
keep in our l^nd^ we prelently perceive that the former Load-ftone flies back, as though it were 
driven by a violent Wind. ’Tis requir’d to difeover the Caufe of that EffeQ. 

’Tis plain that to render a Reafon of the Motion of that Load-ftone, it is not fufficient to know 
the Relations it has to the other j for we might perfectly know them all, and yet not underttand 
how two Bodies could repel each other without meeting. ... , 

We mutt theretbre examine what are the Things Which we diftinftly conceive capable, ac(^rcl‘ 
ing to the Courfe of Nature, of moving Bodies •, for Vis req^uir’d to find out the natunl Qufe ot 
the Motion of a Load-ftone, which is certainly a Body. And therefore We muft not have re- 
courfe to any Quality, Form, or Being, which by a clear Knowledge we cannot conceive capable of 
moving Bt^ies i iKithet muft we aferibe their Effeft to an underltaiidlng Agent, fince vve are not 
aifiir’d that Intelligences are the ordinary Caufes of the natural Motions of Bodies, and know not 
ib much as whether they can produce Motion. ^ . .u u *t._. 

Wc plainly know that it is a natural Law, that Bodies (hould move ^ch wh^ they 

meet i We muft tlien-endeavouf to explain the Motion of ffi* Load-ftone, by the Meant ot lomc 

concurrent 
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concurrent Body. ’Ttt true that fomcthing belides a Body may move it j but as long as we have 
no diit iii£t Idea of tliat Thing, we mull not admk it as a prop^ Means to didover wiiat is fcatdi- 
ed after, not to explain it to others -, for to contrive a Cauie which none clearly conedves, is not 
. * to give account of an EfFeft. Wc mull not then trouble out fdves to enquite whether there is, or 
is not any other natural Ciiufe of the Motion'lof Bodies, befides the mtttui||.lmpuifc j but raihcr 
fupptjfe that there is none, and attentively conlider what ^ies may meerwith, and move tiiat 
Load-llonc. . • * , 

We piedntly feu that it is not mov’d by the Magnet we keep in our Hands, lince it touches it 
not i but becaule ’tis mov’d only when that Magnet is brought near it, and that it moves not of it 
fell’ wc mull infer that it is mov’d by fome fmall Effluviums, of little Bodies, that proceed ftont 
that Magnet, and are driven to the other Load-ftone. 

To dilcover thole Cotpufcles, we mull not open our Eyes, nor nearly confider that Magnet • 
, for our Senfes might impofe upon our Reafon, and make us judge that nothing proceeds out oi it* 
becaufe we p«ceive it not. Perhaps we Ihould not refleft that we fee not the moll impetuous 
Winds, nor feveral other Bodies that produce very furprizing Effetts ; We mult then keep cloie to 
tliat dear and intelligible Means, and careftdbr examine all the Eftefts of a Load-ftone, to dilco- 
\ cr how that Magnet may continually vent fo many little Bodies, without dimiuilhingi for the 
Experiments we (naU make will dilcover, that the Imall Panicles that evaporate at one lide^ im 
mediately re-enter through another-, and will ferve to explain all the Difficulties that may bcob- 
jctled againft the Method of Iblving this Qjaeftion. But it muft lie oblerv’d, that this ylW/«« 
mull not be Ibrlaken, though wc fliould not be able to anivver Ibme Obje^ions proceeding Ironi 
our Ignorance in tcvcral things. 

If we delire not to examine why Load-ftones remove from each other when their Poles of the 
laine Name are in Oppofition to each other, but rather why they approach and endeavour to uniro 
oagether vyhen the North Pole of one is oppofite to the South Pole of the other, the Queftion will 
lie more difficult, and one Medium alone will not be fufficient to refolve it j tor it is not enough 
exaftty io know the Relations tetwixt the PoIk of thofc two Load-lloncs, nor to have recouile 
to the median! propos’d in the fore going (Queftion •, for that Means feems only fit to hinder the l.f 
ted, whcrc-of the (laule is fought for : Neither muft we propole any of thole Things tliat are not 
clearly kmjwn to be the natural and ordinary Caufes of Corporeal Motion ; nor evade the Dilli- 
culty of the Qyeftion, by the rambling and uircertain Notion of an Occu/t Quality in Load-lloncs 
by which they attraft each other j for the Mind annot conceive any luch Attriiifion in Bodies. 

I'lic Impenetrability of Bodies plainly convinces us, that Motion may be communicated by Im- 
piilfionj and Experience evidently proves, that it is communicated that way ; But tliere is no Rea- 
fon, nor Experiment, that clearly demonllrates the Motion of Attraftion ^ tor when the true and 
certain Caufe of the Experiments, which are tlledg’d to prove that fort of Motion, is found out 
it is vilible tliat what appear’d to be done by At t radian, is produc’d by \mpulfm. We imift not 
therefore inlift upon any other Communication of Motion but that effecled by hnpulfm, lince this 
Way is liirc, and undeniable whereas all the others imaginable have at leaft lome Obfcurity in 
them. But though it might be d^onftrated, that mere Corporeal Things have fome other Prin- 
ciples of Motion befides the Concourfe of Bodies, this might not however be reafonably rejetled 
liut mutt rather be infilled upon preferably to all others, it being die moll clear, and moll evident | 
and appearing fo undeniable, that we may confidendy aflert, that it has always been receiv’d by 
all Nations and Ages in the World. 

Exiierience Ihews, that a Load-ftone, Italy fwimming upon the Water, draws towards that 
which we keep in our Hands when their difterent Poles are oppofite to each other -, we muft then 
conclude, that the Load-ftone upon the Water is driven to it. But as the Magnet we hold cannot 
drive the other, feeing this other approaches it, and that the free Load-ftone only moves at the Pte- 
fence of the other Magnet, ’tis plain that to refolve this Queftion by the received Principle of tlia 
C'ommunicatioa of Motions, we muft have recourle to two Means at leaft. 

The Load-ftone c approaches the Magnet C, and 
therefore the .furrounding Air drives it, lince no 
other Body can do It j that’s the firft Means. The 
Load-ftone c moves not, except at the Prelence ot 
the Magnet C 5 and therefore the Magnet C mull 
needs determine the Air, to drive the Load-ftone c 
that’s the ftcond Means. ’Tis evident thele mo 
Means are abfolutely ncceflary ; So that now the 
whole Difficulty conhfts in joining thofe two Means 
together j which may be done two feveral Ways } 
either beginnirg by fomething known in the Aki 
that encornpaua the Load-ftone e j or by Ibiiic- 
thing known in the Maaiet C 
If we knovjr diat the Parts of the Air are in per- 
petual Agitation, as thofe of all fluid Bodies ule 
to be, we fhall not doubt but they continually 
flrike againft the Load-ftone c, which they fur- 
round i hut becaufe they ftrike it equally on all 
fides, they impel it one way no more than another. 
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js long as there is an equal Quantity of Air oniUfides. It being fo, ’lis eafie' to judge tlut ilie 
MagKt C hinders, left illere Ihould k as much Air towards a as towards A,‘which tannut le d' nc 
iiut by its diffufingfome other Corpulcks betwixt C and f, and therdbre there exhale liiih I'artiili . 
out of both Load-fto^, wliich filling up that Spdbe, and carrying away the Air about a, m dv , 

(he Load-ftone c lels frels’d ort that fn^e tlfen on the other 5 and it muft by coiifequciice ".ppio u h 
the Magnet C, fince aU Bodies move towards the fide on which there is the leaft i’rellure or Ku- 
liltance. 

But if in the Load-ftone r, about the Pole rf, there were not many Potes fit to receive the fmall 
Particles ftreaming out of tlie Pole B of the Magnet C, and too fmall to admit thofe of die Air, 

(is plain that thole fmall Particles being more agitated than the Air, fince they are to chile it 
Irom lietwixt the Load-ltones, they would drive the Load-ftone r, and remove it tfom the Mag- 
net C; nierefore, liiicc the Load-ftone c approaches to, or removes from the MaglietCi, accord- • 
iiig as they are oppos'd by different or the lame Polesj; we mutt needs inlet that the Poles e and h 
of the Load ftonc c are full of different Pores \ othetwlfe, the fmall Panicles ilfuing out of the 
Magnet C could not have a Iree PafTaga, without impelling the Load Hone <• at the liJe nor 
would they repel it at the lide b, Wliat I lay of one of thde Load-ftones,. muft be uiukrllood of 
die other. . • 

Tis plain that we always learn fomething by that Method of Arguing from clear Ideis, ami im 
deniable Principles ; For we have difeover'd that the Air which envirqiis tlie Load-ftone t, was 
di iveii from thence by Coroufeies perpetually flowing out of the Pores of both Lbad-ftoiics ^ whiclt 
Corp'ufcles lind afrecPalfage at one fide, but are Ihut out at the other. If wc delir’d nt-aiiy to 
diVcovtt theBignefs andFiguie of th< Pores of the Load-ftone through which thofe Particles pals, 
we ought to make othet Expeivmetits but tVut would lead us to Subjecls which wc intend not to 
treat of The Curious txiay confult da Curtes s fy'mciples cf : I only oidevve, as an 

Anlvvci to an Objctlioii which will prcfeiitly be made againft this Hypoihejis s that is, fl 'hy thofe 
Jm.i!/ Particles cannot re-enter through the Pores from telvnec they came I Tliat bclides that the 
pores of the Load-ftones may lie fuppos’d to be wrought like the tllunnclling of a Scu w, wliitii 
may pruduce the propos’d EffeQ:^ it may be laid likewife, that the fmall Branches, ot wdiicli thole 
Pores are made, bend one way to obey and yield to the Motion of the entring Particles ^ wlieicas 
they ftaiid on end, and Unit them oat another way : So that we muft not be liirpri/'d ar tliis Dii- 
I krcnce ^twixt tlic Pores of the Load ltpne, for it may be explain’d in fcveral manners, and the 
only Difficulty confifts in chuliiig the heft. 

If we had endeat our’d to relblye the tore mention’d Queftion, beginning with the CorpulUcs 
that ate luppos’d to ftream out of the Magnet C, we (hould have tbund the lame •, and liKcvvirc 
i difeover’d that Air is compos’d ot an infinite Numto of Parts that are in a perpetual Motion, wiili 

j out which it would be impoffible that the Load-ftone c could approach the M.igiiet C. 1 inlirt not 

I on the Explication ot this, becaull' there is no Difficulty in it. 

1 ifere tbllows a Queftion more compound and complicate than the fore going j for the Sbliitioii 
of which, ’tis necefl’aiy to make iilc of many Rules. Tls ask’d, H-'hich may be the Natural and 
Mechanical Cmfe of the Motion of our Members. 

The Idea of Natural Caufe is clear and diftinbl when underftood, as I have explain’d it iit the 
former Queftion : But the Words, Motion of our Members., are equivocal and confus’d, btxaulc 
there are leveral fuch Motions fome being Voluntary, others Natural, and others ( onvullivo. 
There are alfo different lumbers in the Humane Body ^ and therefore, according to the firft Rule, 

I I mutt ask, Of which of thele Motions the Caufe is requir’d frorti me > But if the Queftion be 
left undetermin'd, and to my Dilcretion, I examine it after this manner. 

1 attentively confider the Properties of thofe Motions j and difeoverit^ at firft tliat Voluntary 
Motions are looner perform’d than Convulfive, I infer that their Caufe is different, ami tlicrclbie 
that I may and mult examine the Qpeftion by Parts, for it feems to require a long Dilcullio/i. 

I reftratii then my felf to confider only Voluntary Motions 5 and haaule leveral of our Members 
are employ’d about them, I content my left' for the prefeiit with the Conlidcratioii of the Arm. 

I oliferve that it is compos’d of feveral Mufcles, which are moft or all in AQion when we raife 
fo.nething from tlie Ground, or'temove it from one place to the other : But 1 only infill: upon one, 
being willing to fuppofe that the others arc very near falhion’d after the fame manner. 1 iiilonii 
my felf of its Texture and Shape W fome Book of Anatomy, or rather by the fenfible Siglit of its 
Fibres and Tendons, which I caUfe to bcdiffe^led in my prefence, by Ibme skilful Anatoniilf, ro 
I whom I put aU the Queries which, in the fequel, may exhibit to my Mind a Medium to find out 
what 1 f«k for. 

After fuch a ferious Conlidetation, I cannot doubt but the Principle of the Motion of iny Arm 
depends on the ContiaSion of its Mufeles which compofe it. I am likewife coiiteim Idt I Ihouid 
puzzle my felf with too many Difficulties^ to fuppofe, according to the common Opinion, that: 
tills Contraftion is perform’d by the Animal Spirits, which filling up tlie Ventricle of thofe Mul- 
cles, may caufe their Extremitfe tocome nearer. Now the whole Qiieftion concerning Volimtaty 
Motion IS reduc’d to this Point 1 frfotv the fmall Quantity of Animal Spirits which are contuin’d in 
our Arm., may at the Command of the Will., fo fuddenly fwelt the Mujetes, a* to a ford a Juffictenl 
Hi rengib tc> lift up an Hundred IVeigh^ or more. ^ , , . . 

Upon an attentive RcHcxion thereupon, tne firft Means that offers it felf to the Imagination, 
is commonly that of a quick and violent Fermentation, like to that of Gun-powder, or of feme 
Liquors filrd with Volatile Salt, wlien they aie mix’d with others tliat aie Acid, or full ot a 
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fixed SjU. a fnull quantity of Gun-powder is able, when kindled, to wife not only an Hun- 
dred Wciglit, but even a Tower, and a Mountain. Earthquake, that overthrow Cities, and 
Ituke wliole Countries, proceed from Spirits kindling under the Ground, almolt as Gun-powder. 
So that llipnolinu in the Arm fuch a Caufe of the Ferijentation and E>dati||i)n of the Spirits, it 
may he look’d upon as the Principle of tliat Force, by which Men perfonttTo fudden and rioient 

Motions. , -11. ti lor- 

Kut US vve ought to miftruft thofe Means that are ofFer’d to the Mind bjr the Senfes, and of 

which ivc Iiavo no clear and evident Knowledge, fo we muft not eafilv admit this } for it is not 
liifRtitnt to give an Account of the SttengA and Qjiicknels of our Motiom, by a Comparifon : 

1 or this is both a confus’d, and imperf^ Account j becaufe we are here to explain a volunta- 
ry Motion, and Fermentation is not fo. The Blood is exceedingly fermented in Fevers, and we 
*c jiiiiot liinder it : The Spirits are inflam’d and agitated in the Br«n, but we annot nile their 
Ai;Uarion, nor leireii it by our Dcfire. When a Man moves the Arm feveral Ways, a Thoufand 
Fermentations, great and (mail, fwift and flow, ought to begin, and C^yhat is harder to ex- 
plain) to end likewife in a Momettf, as often and affoonas it is delir’d, if this Hypothecs 
were true. Beiides; 'Hiole Fermentations ought not to diflTipate all their Matter, but need al- 
avays be ready to take Fire. When a Man has walk’d Twenty Miles, how many Thoulaud times 
nmft the Mufcles, employ’d in walking, have been fill’d and empty’d •, and what a vaft quantity 
ot Spirits would be requir’d, if Fermentation fhould diflipate and deaden them fo often? And 
thtrdi)tc cliis Suppofition is infuflicient to explain fuch Motions of Our Body as entirely depend 
upon our Will. 

’Tis idain tlut the prefent Qileftion may be reduc’d to this Problem of Mechanicks, To [mi 
out l>}' T/hvmotkA Hnpncs a Meant to overcome fuch a Vorce tu an Hundred IVel^ht by ancthcr 
Kvre, tbcttg)) never fo /mail \ m that (f an Ounce Weight : And that the Application oj that 
Voree may produce the defr'd Effell, at the Diferetion of the Will. The Solution of that Problem 
is etifie, and the Dcmonflrationof it clear. 

It may be lolv’d by a VelTel which hath two Orifices, one of which is a little more than td :o 
limes larger tliaii the other, in which the Pipes of two equal Bellows are inferred ^ and let a Force 
precifcly tdon tiincs ftronger tlian the other be apply’d to the Bellows of the larger Mouth, tor 
then the Force i6co times weaker (hall overcome the ftronger. . The Demonftration of which is 
clear in Malt.inicks, fiiicc the Forces are not exaffly in a reciprocal Proportion with their Mouthsj 
and that tlie Ktlarion of the weaker Force to the Ihialler Mouth, is greater than the Relation of the 
Utonger Force to ilie larger Mouth. 

But to Ibh c this Problem by an Engine which fets better before the Eyes the Effeft of the Muf- 
ties, than the Former ; We muft blow a little in a Foot-bair, and hinder the Air from going out 
witli a Sucker ^ then put upon that Foot-ball, half full of Wind, a Stone of 5 or 6co weight-, 
or having fet it on a Table, lay on it a Board, and on that Board a huge Stone, or caufe a heavy 
Man 10 fit upon the Board, allowing him to hold by fomething, that he may fit the fatter upon 
the fifing Foot-ball 5 for if you blow again into it only with the Mouth, it will raife the Stone 
that cympreffes it, or the Man that fits upon it. The Reafon of this is, that the Mouth of the 
Foot-ball is lb fmall, or at leaft muft be fuppos’d fo, in comparifon to the Qpacioufnefs of the 
Foot-ball that withftands the Weight of the Stone, that by fuch means a very fmall, is able to over- 
come a very great Force. 

If we alio confider that Breath alone is capable of violently driviiig a Leaden Ball througli a 
long and ftrait Trunk, becaulc the Strength of the Breath is not dilnpated, but continually re- 
new’d, it will vifibly appear, that the neceflaiy Proportion betwixt the Mouth and the largenefs 
of the Foot-hall being (uppos’d. Breath alone may overcome a very confiderable Force. 

If we therefore conceive that the whole Mufcles, or each of the Fibres of which they are mkde, 
have, as this Foot-ball, a competent Capacity to admit Animal Spirits, that the iHares through 
which thofe Spirits flow are yet propornonably ftraiter than the Neck of a Bladder, or the Aper- 
ture of the Foot ball ^ that the Spirits are detain’d in, or driven thixaugh the Ncn es, almoft as the 
Breath through a Trunk ^ that the Spirits are more agitated tlu)|i the Air of the Luqgs, and dri- 
ven with a gt cater Violence to the Mufcles riian it is in a Bladder y we lhall perceive that the Mo- 
tion of the Spirits which are difpers’d through the Mufcles, can conquer the Force of the heavieft 
Weight vyc carry j and that if we cannot move other more ponderous, this Want of Strength pro- 
ceeds not fo much from the Spirits, as from' the Fibres and Membranes of which theMuteles arc 
compos’d, which would buttt fliould wc make too great an Effort. Befides. If we obferve that 
by the Laws of the Union betwtxi Soul and Body, the Motion of thofe Spirits, as to their Deter- 
rauution, depends on the Will of Man, wc lhall fee that the Motion of the Al^ muft needs be vo- 
luntary. *.>■ 

Tis true that we mot'C our Arm fo readily, tliat it leems, at firft %bt, incredible that the 
Courle of the Spirits into the Mufcles fhould be lb fwifLM to.cffeft that Motion. But wc 
ought to confider that thofe Spirits ate extremely agitate^ aimys ready to pals from one Mufcle 
into another ^ and that a fmall quantity ofdiat Spirituous Liquor may fufficiently fwell them up, 
lb as to move them, or to lift up from the Ground fomething very light ; For we cannot railc 
metit Weights very readily, becaufe that Effort requires a great ftretc|ung and fwelling of the 
Mnlclc's, which cannot w perform’d by the Spirits that are in the n^hbouring or Antagomft 
^lultlcs i .and therefore Ibme Time is t^uii'd to all in more Spirits to their help, and in loch a 
diuiuity, as that they may Ixj able w witJiftand the Heavinefs of the Weight. Thus we fee that 
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1 bole that arc loaden cannot tun, and that a.ponderous tiling is not lifted yp from the Ground fo 

KoJilvasaStraw. 

If we confider that thofe that arc or a fiery Temper, or heated with Wine, aremiicKcr th>ni 
„rheis-, that among^. Jiving CrfeatureSj thofe whofe Spirits are more agitated, as Birds, muvr 
; ivifter than tliole in^lvhich Blood is galdcr, as it is in Frogs j and that in fome of them, as the . 
i inmelion, theTortoife, and fome InfeQs, the ^irits are fo little agitated, that their Mulclesaic- 
liar fooiicr fill’d than a Foot-ball would be by the Breatli of a Man. All thele things being well ob- 
lerv’d, may prokbly make our Explication acceptable. 

But though that part qf tlie Queftion propos’d which concerns Voluntary Motions k fufficient- 
ly relblv’d, yet wc mult not-aflert that it is fully and perfefUy, or that nothing elle in our Body 
( oiurihutes to thole Motions bc-fides what has been mention'd ^ for molt probably there are a Thou- 
jjn i Springs that facilitate them, which will for ever be unknown, e%’en to thofe who gi\ e a better • 
Guefs upon the Works of God. 

The Iccond Part of the (^eflion to be examin’d concerns the Natural Motions, or thofe that 
have nothing, extraordinary in them, as Convulfions have ^ but are ablblutely neceflary to the Pre- 
icrvation of our Machine, and confequcntly altogether independent On our Will. 

I iirlt confider with all the poflible Atceiition, what Motions have'tliolc Conditions, and whe- 
ther they are pcrfeQly alike : And as I quickly perceive that they are for the molt part differcut 
liom each other, left I Ihould perplex my lelf with too many tilings. I lhall only infill upon the 
Motion of the Heart ^ which, of all the inward Parts, is foe belt known, and its Motions tlie 
molt fenlible. Whilll I examine its Conllruflion, 1 oblerve two Things, amonglt many orliers ; 
tirlt, Tliat it is compos’d of Fibres, as the other Muftles ; And Secondly, That there aie two re- 
markable Cavities in it : And therefore 1 judge that its Morion may k petform’d by means of the 
Anim.il Spirits, fince it is a Mulclci and that foe Blood ferments ana dilates in it, lince it has 
Cavities. The firft of thefe Judgments is founded upon vyhac I have laid kfore : I'hc fecond, 
upon the Heart’s king much hotter than any other Parts of the Body ^ and that it difFujes Heat, 
together with Blood, into all ourMemkrSi and that thofe two Ventricles could iieither be 
form’d, nor preferv’d, but hy tte Dilatation of the Blood : So that they are fubferyient to the 
I’uiife that has produc’d them. I can then give a fuHicient Reafon of the Motion of tlie Heart, 
by the Spirits that agitate, and the Blood that dilates it, during the Fermentation ; For though 
the Caule I alledge of its Motion Ihould not k true, yet I plainly lie that it is I’ufHcicnt to pro- 
duce ir. 

It may k, -tliat tlic PriiKiple of Fermentation or Dilatation of Liquors is not fo well known to 
all Readers^ as that 1 may pretend to have explain’d an EfFeft, by generally (hewing that it pro 
ceeds from Fermentation : But all particular (^eftions ate not to k refolv'd by afeending to the 
firll Glufe, though that may k done too, and a true Syltem on which all airticular Effetls depend, 
diicover’d, provided we only infift upon clear Ideas. But that Way of Pliilolbphizipg is neither 
the exalleft, nor yet the fliortelt, 

To comprehend this, it mull k obferv’d that there arc Qpellions of two forts ^ in the firll, it 
is requir’d to difoover the Nature and Properties of fome Thing j in the others, we only delire to 
know whether a Thing has fuch or fuch Properties > or if we know it has, wc defire only to dif- 
cover what is the Caufe of them. 

To folvc the Qjieltions of the firft fort, we mull confider Things in their Birth and Original, 
and coiKCive that they ate always produc’d k the molt (imple and natural Ways : But foe solu- 
tion of the others requires a very different Method, for they mult k refolv’d by Suppofitions <, 
and then we muft examine whether thofe Suppofitions induce into any ^bfurdity, or whether they 
lead to any Truth plainly and clearly known. 

For inltance, We defire to difeovet the Properties of the Roulet^ or fome one of the Conitk 
Seiiiont : We muft confider thofe Lines irt their Generation, and form them by the molt fimple 
and leaft perplexing Wiwsi for that is the bell and (hOrtelt Means to dilcover their Nature and 
Properties. We eSly 1« that the Subtendent of the Roulet is equal to the Circle whence it is 
form’ll And if we difcover not many of its Properties that way. ’tis becaufe the Circular Line 
that produces it is not fufficiently known. But as to’ Lines merely Mathcmatialj the Relations 
of which may k more clearly known, fuch as are Conkk Sediont j ’tis fufficient tor th? diftover- 
Ing a raft Number of their Properties, to confider them in their Generation ; Only we mult ob 
ferve, tkt as they may be produc’d by a Regular Morion feveral Ways, fo all forts of Generaticxi 
are not equally proper to enlighten the Mind ^ that foe moll fimple are the kit ; and that it of- 
ten happens, notwitlifonding that fome particular Methods are fitter than others, to dcmonltrate 
• fome panicular Properties. 

Bur when it is not requir’d to difcover in general the Properties of a Thing, but to know whe- 
ther fuch a 'Tiling has fuch a Property s then we muft fuppofe that it aftiuUy enjoys it, and care- 
fully examine foe Confequences oFjhat Suppofition, whether it induces into a manifelt Abfurdi- 
ty, or leads to an undeniable TnitlPthat may ferve as a Means to find out what is lought for. 

That is foe Method which Geomeatcians ufe tq folve their Problems : They fuppofe what they 
leek, and examine what will follow of it j they attentively confider foe Relations that itfult Ironi 
the Suppofition j they reprefent all thofe .Kelarions that contain the Conditions of the Problwn, 
ly Ejuatio/ts, ard then reduce thofe Equatmsy according to foe ufual Rules j fo that what is 
Unknown, is found equal t4one or feveral Things perfectly known. 

' I fay 
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1 fjy thcrcCore, that .when "tis requir’d to difcovcr in genet^ the NatW 6 f Fire, the dit- 
Iciciit Fermentations, which are the moftuniverfal Caafc of iiatural Eftette, the thotteft and ih 
relt Wav is to examine theha in their Principle. We ffluft confider me Fo^ation oi the moft agi. 
rated Bwlies the Motion of which is diffus’d into thofe that ferment We muft by clear Ideas, 
and bv the moll fimple Ways, examine what Motion may produa inMatt^. And becaull- l i;. 
and the various Fermentations are very general Things, and confequenHy dependmg upon 11, v 
Caules there will he no need of confiaering vert long what Matter is aWc topwlorm when aai 
mated by Motion, to find out the Nature of Fermentation in its venr Priwple t and we lha!l 
learn withall fjveral other Things, altr^iher requifitc to the Knovvledee ofrFbykks;. Whereas 
he rlrat would in fuch a (iuellion argue from Sujipo/Ithas, fo as to alcend to the fitu Caufes, even 
to the Laws of Nature, by which all things are form’d, would make a great many of them tlut 
• Ihouid prove tall'e and unprofitable. . -. ,»i. r • 

He might perhaps dilcover that the Caufe of the Fermentation is the Motion of an Invilihle 
Matter, commiinicared to the agitated Parts of Matter : For ’tis lufficiently known, that Fire and 
ilic various Fermentations of Bodies, confift in their Agitation-, and that by the Laws of Nature, 
Bodies receive theit immediate Motion only from their meeting with others that ate more agita- 
ted : So that he might difedver that tliei;? is an invilible Matter, the Motion of wlilch is comrau- 
niiated to vifible Bodies Fermentation. But ’tis morally impoiTible that he Ihould ever, by hir 
SuppolitioiiS find out how all tliat is perform’d 5 which howct'cr is not fo Mrd to do, when tve 
t'.x amine ilic Foiination of FdemcnB, or ol Bodies, of which there is a greater Number of the fame 

NauiiCi ;b is to be lecn in Monlieur Syftem. 

I'he 'I'hird Part of the Queftion concerning Convullive Motions, will mt be very difficult to 
liihe, il we fuppolc that there are in our Bodies Aninral Spirits fulcepiible of Femhentation., 
and withall. Humours fo piercing, as to Infinpate themfelves into the Pores of the Nerves, 
through which the Spirits arc diftus’d into the Mufcles-, ptovided always that we pretend not 
, to determine the true Texture and Difpofition of thofe invifible Parts that contribute to thefi; 
txiiiviiUums. 

When we ha\ e feparated a Muftle from the relt of the Body,_iand hold it by the two Ends, we 
li nfibly perceive that it endeavours to coiitrafl it felf whenWick'd in the Middle. ’Tis likely 
rluit this depends on the Conltruflion of the imperceptible Parts, of which ft is madci whiili 
arc as lo many Springs determin’d to Ibme certain Motions, by that of Compunflion. But who can 
he line he luis to uid out the true Difpofition of the Parts employ’d in the Pfoduaion of that Mo- 
tion i and who can give an uncontioverted Demonftration of it? Certainly that appears altogether 
impuirible, though perhaps by long thinking we might imagine fuch a Conftruttion of Mufcles, 
as would Iw fit to perlbrm all the Motions we know them to oe capable of 5 we mutt not therefore 
pretend to decennine the true Conftruflion of the Mufcles. However, becaufe it cannot be rea- 
Ibiiably doubted, but that there are Spirits fufceptible of fome Fermentation, by the Mixture of 
a very fubiiie heterogeneous Matter j and that acriminious and pungent Humours may creep into 
the Nerves, that Hypothelis'may be fuppos’d. 

Now to proceed to the Solution of the Queftion proj[X)S’d : We muft firft examine how many 
forts oi' C'onvulfive Motions there are i and becaufe theu: Number is indefinite, we muft infill on 
the Principal, the Caiufes of which feem to be different ; We mull confider in what Parts thqr are 
made, what Difeales precede and follow them whether they are attended with Pain, or free 
I'roin it -, and above all, what are the D^rees of their Swiftnels and Violence j for fome are ve- 
ry Iwift and violent ^ others are very fwift, but not violent j a third fort are violent, and not fwiftj 
and others again are ftc-e ftcati both theft %mptoms ; Stnne finilh and begin afrdffi perp^Uy, 
others keep the Parts rigid and unmoveable for fome time j and others deprive us of their Ule, 
apd altogether deform them. 

AH tins being well weigh’d, it will be no hard matter to cMlain in general, after what has been 
laid concerning Natural and Voluntary Motions, how the Convulfive pre perform’d : For if we 
conceive that fome Matter, capable of fermenting the Spirits, mixes with thofe contain’d in a 
Mulelc, it mutt needs fwell up, and produce in that part a Convailfive Motion. * 

If that Motion may eafily & refill^ ’tfs a fign that the Nerves are not yet obflniQcd by any 
Hupiour, lince we may empty the Mliftle of the Spirits tliat have enter’d into it, and determine 
them to Iwtll up the oppolite Muftle. But if we cannot do it, we mull conclude puiffient 
and piercing Humours have Ibme mrt at leaft in that Motion : Even it ma? often happw that thofe 
Humours arc the only Coiufc bf (Jonvulfions, fince they may determine tne Courfe of the Spirits 
10 feme certain Mufcles, by opening fome raflages that convey them, and flatting others : Be- 
lidcs. that they may contraa tlie Tendons and Fibres, by penetrating their Pores. 

Vv heii a Very ponderous Weight hangs at the end ol' a Rope, it may confidcrably be rais’d by 
only wetting that Gird j beaule the Particles of Water penetrating asft> many little Wedges be 
twixt ;he Threads of the Rope, fliorteti It by dilating it : So die piercing and pungent Humours, 
inliiiuating into the Pores of the Nerves, coiitrafl them, ftrilBi die Parts to which they ate tied, 
•and produce in the Body Convulfive Motions, that are e^tto^y flow, violent and painful, 
and olieir leave tlie Part ladly diftoited for a Icwg time. 

As to the Convulfive Motions that are vbry fwifl, they ^ aus’d by the Spirits j tut it is not 
Dccelfaty tluft thoft Spirits fliould receive any raroentation j kis enough that the Cbnduhs, through 
which they pals, be' more open at one fide dan at Uie othef. 


When 
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When all the Purls of tlieBodv are in their natural Situation, the Aniiml Spitiis diftufc tlicm- 
il-lves equally and radily through them, according to the Neceflities of the Machine, and tjiih- 
tully perform the Orders o|’ the Will. But when Humours difturb the Dirpofitiou of the Brain, 
■jltcf or variouBy move the Apertures of the Nerves, or penetrate into the Miifclcs, they agit.nt 
tlicir Springs $ and the Spirits difFufing into thofe Parts after a new and unufual manner,’ produie 
(.xtraordinary Motions, without the Confent of the Will 
However, vVe may often, by a ftrong Refinance, Kinder fome of thofe Motions, and infinli 
l)lv diminifh the Traces that produce them, even when the Habit is wholly form’d. Thole that 
look careftilly to themfelves^ find little Difficulty in preventing Grimaces, unbaoming Gelturo, 
and a fourifh Countenance, though their Body have a Difpofition to .them ; and may even con- 
quer them when ftrengthen’d by Habit, but with a great deal more Difficulty ^ for luch Dil'poli- 
tioiis flioiild always be oppos’d in their Birth, and before the Spirits have traced out a Way not 
cjlic to be Itopp’d up. • 

I he Caufe of thofe Motions is often jn the agitated Mulcle, and proceeds from feme pungent 
Humour^ or fermenting Spirits ^ but we muft Judge that it is in the Brain, cfpecially when the 
Convullions agitate hot 6ne or two narts of the Body, but moll pr all ^ and withall, in feveral 
Dileafes which alter the natural Conuitution of the Blood and Spirits. 

’Tis true, that one Nerve often having different Branches, which difperfe. through Parts of the ’ 
Body very remote, as into the Face and Bowels, it fometimes happens that a Convulfioii, tlic 
Caufe of which lies in aiVr to which fbme ope of thofe Branches reforts, may have (Communi- 
cation with thefe to which other Branches reach, without proceeding from the Brain, and with- 
out a Ciorruption of the Spirits. 

But when the Convulfive Motions are common to moft Parts of the Body, we muft needs fay, 
cither that the Spirits ferment in a very extraordinary manner, or that the Order and Difpofition 
of the Parts of the Brain isdifturb’d, or that it proceeds from both C!aufi# together. 1 fhall not 
infill any longer upon this Queftion, becaute it grows fo compound, and depending on lb many 
tiiii’gs, when we enter into Particulars, that it cannot eafily be made fervicuaW to a clear ExpU- * 
cation of the Rules we have given. 

There is no Science which may fupply us with more Examples, to (hew the Ufefulnefs of thofe 
Rules, than Geometry^ and efpecially Algebra^ fince thefe two Sciences make a perpetual life of 
them. Geometry plainly difeovets the Neceffity always to begin with the moft fimple Things, 
and which include the leaft Number of Relations : It always examines thofe Relations by Meafurcs 
that aie clearly known it takes off whatever is unferviceable to difcover them j it divides into 
Parts Compound dueftions, difpofes thofe Parts, and examines them in order. In (hort, The on- 
ly Fault to be found in this Science is, as l have obferv’d elfewhcte, that it affords no conve- 
nient Means to abridge Ideas, and difeover’d Relations: So that though it regulates the Imagina- 
tion, and makes the Mind exaft j yet it Inaeafes not its Extent very much, neither does it give a 
Capacity to difcover very compound Truths. 

But A/gebra, continually teaching to abridge, and in the fhorteft Way imaginable, Ideas and 
their Relations, extremely improves the Capacity of the Mind j for nothing fo compound can be 
conceiv’d in the Relations of Magnitudes, but the Mind may difcover it in time by the Means it 
aftbrd.s, when we know the Way that ought to be taken. 

The fifth Rule, and the following, which fpeak of the Method of abridging Ideas, conuern ort- 
ly that Science, for none elfe has a convenient Way of abridjging them j fo that I Ihall not infill 
uTOn their Explication. Thofe who have a great Inclination tor Mathemaficks, and defirc to give 
their Mind all the Force and Extent it is capable ofr and to put themfelvcs into a State of difeo* 
vering, without a Tutor, an infinite Number of new Truths, will perceive, if they earnel^ ap- 
ply themfelves to Algebra^ that the Ufefulnefs of that Science, as to the^quiry after Truth, 
proceeds from its obferving the Rules we have prefcrib’d. But I muft advertife, that by Algebra^ 

1 efpecially underftand that which des Cartes and fome others have made ufe of 
Before the Conclufion of this Book, 1 lhall fet down an Example fomewhat at large, to (hew 
the Ufefolnefs of the whole Treatife : I (hall reprefent by it the Advanaes of a Man who, in the 
Difcuffion of an imnottant (Jpeftlon, endeavours to free himfelf from Prejudices j I fhall at firft 
make him fall into fome Faults, that they may excite th%|letnembrance of what has been faid elfe- 
where : But at laft, his Attention leadii^ him to the Truth enquir’d after, I induce him f’peaking 
pofitively, and as one who pretends to luve folv’d the (Jpeftion he examin’d. 


C H A P. IX. 

The lafi Infance to Jhew the Vfefulneffof thisTreatifey wherein the Caufe of 
the *Vmott of ^htrts in B^uSy ana roithally the Rules of the Communica- 
tion of Motiony are exdmind. 

B odies are united together three dilforent Ways, by Cotttimityy Cbnfieuity, and in a third man 
net, that has no particular Name j bccaufe it feldom happ^ 1 mail call it by the general 
Term of,U»;V/7. 

y By 
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By u’tiiiituin, or by the Caufis of it, I undcrfland finnewhat <» which Pait.j 

ot a Body to hold lb ftroi^ly toMther, tJat we miift afe violence to fepwatc to j for wi^h 
Reulbn rky are look’d upon as a Whcdfc , 

By Cont iguity 1 underftand tlat, whatever it is. which msMies me judge that two Bodies touch 
iHie another Immediately, lb as that there is nothing betwixt them ^ thpup I judge not that they 
are Itiitlly united, ’ bccaule I biay eafily feparate them. ^ 

By the third Word, Vnte/t^ 1 undeniand IbinethitK or other which tnakcstwbGlaires, or two 
Matblc'Stoiies, whole furfaces atewell tub’d and pdilhed upon each other, toadhtteiogedw, 
as that thoiigli they an afUy be lepatated, by making them glide over one another, yet we find 
Ionic refilljiice when we endmout to dp it in another manner. 

Now thcl’c two united Glaffes, or Marble-ftones. 'annot be faid tobccn»f/wm, becaufe they 
arc not conceived as a Whole, litKC they may eafily be feparated fome certain way. Neither i'$ 

* iliis a Contiguity^ though it be fometliing vc*^ like it, beaufethofetwo pi^of Glal^ or Mar- 
ble, arc Itritily enough united, and even more than the farts of foft and liquid Bodies, as thofc 
ol Butter and Waitr. 

'I'hele Words being thus explained, we muft now enquire after the Caufe that unites Bodies, 
aiidth'e diftcrente betwixtCW/«OT«, Contiguity^ and the Umov of Bodies, taken in this particu- 
lar Senfe : 1 Ihall firlt leek tlie caule of Continuity, or that, I don’t know what, which unites the 
fans of a Body, and links them fo ftriftly together, that violence muft be tiled to fcMrate them, 
and tliat they arc look’d upon as making tMcther but one Whole. I hopb that this Caule being 
luund out, it will piove no hard task to dilcover the relt 

It items now ncceflarj' to me, that this, I don’t know what, which binds even the linalleft 
Tans ol that piac of Iron I hold in my Hands, Ihould be fomething very powerful, fince I mult 
ulc a very great Force to break off a fmall Part of it. But am not I extremely miftaken, for may 
nut that dilficulty 1 fiffl in breaking the leaft piece of tliis Iron, come ftom my Weaknefs, and 
not ftom the Reullancc of the Iron > And inde^ I remember, .1 have formerly ufed a greater vio- 
lence than I now do, to brak a piece of Iron like this ^ and if I fell lick, it might h^pen that 
my umiolt endeavours could not perform it. I fee rheretbre that I mult not judge ablbfutely ot 
iliC firitnicR with which the Parcs of Iron arc joyned together, by the endeavours I maj^e to 
dilHinite them, but only judge that they ftick very ftrinly to each other in relation to my 
little Strci.gth, or that they hang more fimily together than the Parts of my FRfli v fince the Senie 
of Pj>'i 1 led in uliiig too much Force advertiles me, I Ihall Iboner difunitd the Parts of my Bo- 
dy, than tliole of tlie Iron. 

Thence I conclude. That as I am not abfolutely ftrong hor weak, fo Iron and other Bodies are 
not abiulutely liaid or flexible j but only in referwKe to the Caufe that afts upon them. And that 
my Endeavours cannot be a Rule to meafiire the Degrees of Force, that muft be ufed to overcome 
the Reliftance and Hardnels of Iron j fince Rules muft be unvariable; whereas thofe Endeavours 
vary, atcoiding to the Time, the plenty of Animal Spirits, and the Haidneft of Flelhj for, af- 
ter all, I cannot always produce the lame EflTeffs by the fame Endeavours. 

Tilts f onfrderation trees me from a Prejudice, that made me imagine ftrqng Bands to unite the 
Pans ot Bodies, which Bands perhaps are not in being, and I hope it will not be unprofitable 
hereafter : tor I am Wonderfully apt to judge of all things with relation to my fel^ and to follow 
the Imnreflions of my Senfes, of which 1 Ihall more rarefiiUy beware. But let us proceed. 

Having thought feme Time, and fcarch’d with fome Application, the Caufe of this ftrift Union, 
without Vine able to dilcover it > I. find my felf inclin’d by my own natural Lazinefs, to judge, 
as leveral others do, that it is theFoim of Bodies that preferves the Union betwixt their Parts, 
or the Fticiidlliip and liKUnation they have fev luefa as are alike to theth : And to fom other judge- 
mcTiis of like naturej nothing being more conVement than fometimes to fiiffer our felvcs to be re- 
duc'd, and to become Lamed on a fudden, with little Expence. 

Bur I intend to Believe nothing but wlat I know, nor to fuffer my felf to be caft down by my 
own La/.incls, nor to yield to toe Glimpl^ Let us thjirefore lay afide thole Fomt* and Inc/i- 
nations^ of which we have no diftinU and particular, but (^y confuled and ^etal Ideas, which 
methinks wo onty^ frame with reference to our Nature, and the Exiftence a which levaAl Per* 
Tons, and perhaps whole Nations, donoiKWviL But n^inksIleetheCauieof this find Union 
oi the Pans which make up luud Booieis without admitting any thing in it, but what all the 
World grantsj Of atjiatt, what all the Wcxrld diftinftly conceives to bepoffible. For evayone 
diltinUly conceives, that ail Bodies are compbfed, or may be cotepofed of fmall Parts : It may 
then be that Ibmelhall be crooked and branched, and be able, as many little Fetters, ftrongly to 
hold others^ or that they fiiaU be fo inmated amongft ach others Branches, that it will not be 
ealic to diluuite them. 

1 am lb much the apter to yield to this Thought, as 1 lee vifible Parts of the g(O0 Bodies, hold 
and buid one another this way. But I can fcaice fuificiently miftnift my Prquttices arid Immelbon 
of my Benfes. I miitt therefore moie ftriUly examine this Matter, after the Keafbih 

why even the roinuteft and laft foUd Parts of Bodies, in evqKpl^hrts of every one of 
thefe little Bands, hang together : For they quuwt be united br briymaw Bandsj fince Ifup- 
pole them to be folid. Or if 1 lay they are nnitod in dbit Mann^i% vvill ralona% be ask’d, 
Wlut unites thelb others together* and \ 

So 
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Sot E^uh^ of tiw XJjieftioh. now is, 

howiMt fttiti bf th(^ little fetters, c* of tk^ 
branched 'Pints- can be ib ftriftly united as diey 
iicv 4 ^ inftanoe, wdth iS, which I fuppofe to 
bs Parts of a Utde BaAd: Ot, which is the ikne 
thing, (Bodies beiha fo much the more haid, as 
they are the more fofid and lefe porous,) the (toC' 
ftioii at ptefent is, to know how the Parts of a Co- 
lumn being made of Matter without Pores, can be 
fo ftrongly joined together, and compofe a very 
hard Bwy •, fince it cantjot be faid that Ae Parts 
of this Column hang together by finall Fetters-, 
tor being without Pores, they have no panicular 
ti^re. 

1 am again extremely apt to fay, that this Column is hard by its Nature j or that the finall 
Fette^ ot which hard Bodies are made up, are Attorns, the Parts of which cannot be dividai ; 
as being the E^tial and laft Parts of Bodies, and effentially crooked, branched, or of a perplex’d 
nf'r r ^ ownyhjs is not foivirig the Difficulty, and that laying afide my Prejudices, and 

tlte IllufioiK of nwjfenfes, I thould be in the wrong, to have ReePutfe to an abftra«td boim, and to 
embrace a Phantafijr of Logick, for the Caufe I enquire after. I mean, I fhould be in the wrong 
to conceive, as fomething real and diftinft, the rambling or indefinite Idea of Nature or Elieiicci 
which expires nothing but what is known to us j and fo to take an ablhafted iiniverlal Form 
for the ^yfical Qule of a real Efteff : for there are Two things which I cannot too much mi- 
Itnut. The frjt is, The Impreffion of my Senfes j and the other ^ My Readinefs to take abliraft- 
ed Natures, and general Ideas of Logick, for real and particular, by which two Principles of F,r- 
tour I remember to have been often feduc’d. 

for to return to the Ditticulty in hand 5 ’tis not poffible to conceive how thofc little Fetters 
fiiould be indivifible by tlieir own Effence and Nature, nor confequcntly how they fliould lie in- 
fiexibl^ fince, on the contrary, I conceive' them moftdivifible, nay, naeffarily divilible by their 
, own Eflence and Nature. For the Part A is moft certainly a Sublfance as well as and conle- 
qucntljr ’tis plain that A may exift Without B, fince Subltances may exift without one another 1 
otherwile rhey would be no Subftances. . 

It cannot be laid that A is no Subliancej for ’tis plain that that is not a bare Mode, whereas 
every Being is either a Subltana, or the Mode of a Subftance. And therefore fince A is not a 
Mode, it is a Subftance, and may exift without B \ and much mote the Part A cxifts Icparately 
from B 5 fo that this Fetter is divifible into al and B. 

Moreover, if this Fei|er were indivifible ot crooked by its own Nature and Effence, there would 
happen a thing quite contraty to what we fee by Experience j for not one Body could be broken. 
Let us fuppofe, as before, a Piece of Iron conj^fed of many Fetters perplexed within one ano- 
ther, and ri a Bb to be two of them} I fay It will not be poflible to aifintangle them, and con- 
lequently to break the Iron. For to break it. the Fetters that make it up muft be bent, which 
howler are luppofed inflexible by their own Nature and Effence. 

If they be not fuppofed inflcxiole, but only indivifible by their own Nature, the Suppofition 
would be unferviceable for folving the Qjieftion. For then the Difficulty will ^y thofc 
little Fetters obey not the Force that is ufed to bend a Bar of Iron? Neither muft they be fup- 
pofed indivifible, if they be not fuppofed inflexible ; For if the Parts of thole Fetters could change 
their fituation in ref^nce to one another, ’tis vifible that they might be feparated } fijjce there is no 
Reafon why, if one part may be foraewhat removed from the other, it could nwlfe entirely re- 
moved. And therefore whether thefe little Fetters are fuppofed indivifible or inflexible, the Qpe- 
Ifion cannot be Iblved Iqr that means i fot if diey be only fuppofed indivifible, a Piece of Iron 
muft be brokffi without trouble } andjitf they be fuppofed Inflexlole, It will be impoflible to break 
it} fince the little Fetters that make up the Iron, being intricated within one another; it will te 
impoflible to difintangle them. Let us therefore folvc the Difficulty by cleir and undeniable 
Ptindples, and find the Reafon why that little Band hits^o Parts A B fo firmly united to one 
anothbr. . - f 

’Tis heeflftl, I perceive, to divide the Subjefl of my Meditation into Parts, that I may examine 
It the more exa^By^ and with lels Intention of Thought } fince I could not at firfL at a finglc view, 
and with the whole Attention I am capable of, difeover what I enquired after. This I might have 
done at the beginning} tor when the Subjefb of our Meditation are Ibmewhat abftrufe, ’tis al- 
ways the belt way to confider them by parts, and not fruitlefsly weary our felves with the vain 
Hwes of meeting happily with the Tnitn. 

What I enquire after is, 1116 Caufe of the fcift Union betwixt the minute Parts, that make 
hp the little Fetter A B. N<;>w I ooifedve only diftinftly three Things that can be the Giufe fought 
for, viz. The very Parts of that little Fetter,, or the Will ot the Author of Nature, or laftly invifi- 
ble Bodies finrounding fuch Ifttle Bands, t might yet alledgc, as the Caufe ol thcic things, the 
Form of Bodies, the Qualities of Ifardnefe, or feme occult Quality, the Sympathy betwixt Parts 
of the feme Specter, but fince I have ife' dilHhU Idea of thofe me tilings, I neither muft nor 
can ground my Reafonings thweupon: fo that if I find not the. Caufe I fearch afta, in thofe things 
of wWch I have diftinft Ideas, 1 will Sot fthirleftly trouble my felf with the Contemplation of 

fuch 
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fuch ramUlng and general Notions of Logick y and (hall forbear ipeaking of w^t 1 ufl|n^aod nor. 
But let us examine the firfi of thele things that may be the Caule, why the Parts -ot that fiiu!! 
Band are lb firmly joineaj viz. the very Parts of .which, it is made up. 

When I only confider the Parts o( which hard Bodies are com^led, I am inclined to believe 
TIhU no '< i'ement., which unitet the Parti of that fetter, can he imagin'd befidet themfehct and 
their own licjl ; for of what Nature could it bef It cannot be a thingfuhfifting fif itfelf, fince oil 
thofe minute Parts being Subjlances, for what Reafonjhou/d they be united by other Subjianecs bui 
then/jehfet I Neither can it oe a Quality different from Reji j becaufe there it no polity more con- 
trary to Motion, that may feparatethofe Parti, but their own Reji ; but befdei Subjlances and then- 
iZita/ities, tu: know not any other fortt of things. 

’Tis true, tliat the Parts of hard Bodies remain united, as long as they are in Reft one by another j 
and t hat when they are otKe in Reft, thCT remain of themfelvcs in the lame ftate, as long as they can ■, 
blit tliis is not what 1 enquire afterj and I know not how too I came to miftake the Subjeft. I ctl 
dcavour here to difeover, why the Parts of hard Bodi» have lb great a ftrength, to remain in Reft 
one by another, tliat they withftand the Force that is fifed to move them. 

I might however anlwer my felf, that every Body has traly Force of continuing fix’d in its pre- 
ilnt ftate, and that this Force is equal whether in Motion or Reft: But that the Kealbn why tlie 
parts of hard Bodies remain in Reft by one another, and that we can t difiicultly move and fepj- 
rate them, is our not imploying fufficient Motion to overpower the Relt Tihis is probable, but I 
am iceking Ceirainty, it it oe to be found, and not bare Frohability, And how can I know with 
C ertainty, and Evidence, that each Body has this Force to continue in the ftate it’s ii), and that 
this Force is equal both as to Motion and Reft, fince Matter on tire contrary, feems indiffCTently 
palfivc to cither, and altogether deftitute of Force. Let us have recourfe then with M. des Cai ta 
to the Will of the Oeatour, which is, it may be, that Force which Bodies leem to have in them- 
lelves, which is the fecond thing above mention’d, fuppos’d capable of pteferving the Parts of diis 
little Fetter we fpeak oi', fo clofcly link’d to oire another. 

Certainly, ’tis pofiible tiiat God may will every Body Ihould remain in its prelent ftate, and that 
lii.s Will fhould lx: tire Force wlrich unites their Parts to one another, as I otnerwife knovy his Will 
to be the Moving Force which puts Bodies in Motion: For fince Matter is incajwble of moving 
it Iclf^ I have Rcalbn, methinks, to coiKlude it is a Spirit, and even the Author of Nature, which 
puts it and prclmes it in Motion, by preferving it fucceflrvely in different places by his bare W’ill • 
in as much us an Almighty Being a^ not wiui Inftruments, and his Will is necellarily follow'd 
byEftbtis. 

^ I acknowledge then, it’s pofliUe that God may will that every thir^ temain in its prefent ftate, 
whether it be Motion or Reft, and that his Will may be the natuial Power, which Bodies have ot' 
remaining in the ftate they once have obtain’d. And if lb, we muft Hke'M. des Cartes, meafure tliat 
Power, conclude what ought to be the Effefts of it, and give Rula for th^ Force and Communica- 
tion of Motions upon the CoIJifion of difterent Bodies, in proportion to their Mi^nitudev fince we 
have no other way of coming to the knowledge of that general and immutable Will of God, who 
makes the different Power thefe Bodies have of aCting upon, and refilling one another, confift in 
their difterent Magnitude and Swiftnefs. 

But however, Ihave no inlallibie proof that God wills by a pofitive Will, that Bodies remain 
in Reft, and one would think it fufficient for God to will thp Exiftence of Matter, not only to 
caule it to exift, but to exift in Reft. 

The cafe is not the fame with potion, fince the Idea of a Matter mov’d, certainly includes two 
Powers to which it is related, viz. that which aeated, and allb that which mov’d it. But the I- 
dea of a Matter in Reft, includes only the Idea of a Power which has aeated it, whilft there is no 
neceflity of any otha Power to put it in Reft, fince if we barely conceive Marta, wiffiout think- 
ing on any Power, we lhall nec^rily conceive it in Reft. Thus it is I conceive thi^ : for 1 am 
to judge by my Ideas \ and my Ideas tell me, Reft is but the privation of Motion, for God need 
but ceale to Will the Motion of a Body ^ to make its MotiqB ceafe, and to caufe it to Reft. 

But I rememba I have heard from many very ingeniourPerfons, that Motion feem’d to them 
as much the privation oFReft, as Reft the privation of Motion. And fome will not doubt to af- 
fiim, for Reafons 1 can’t comprdiend, that JMotion feems rather a privation than reji. I do not 
diltinSly call to Mind the ReaftJhs th^ alledge: howeva this ought to make me fufoicious, left 
my Ideas Ihould be falfe. For though moft Men lay what thw pleafe upon Subje^ that teem 
of little moment, yet I have Realbn to belie\'e the Palbns 1 fpeak o£ yme pleas’d to Ipeadc what 
they thought : Vrherelbre I muft ftiQ examine my Ideas more caielblly. 

To me it feems a thing of undoubted Certainty, add the Gentlemen before m^ion’d, won't deny 
it, that ’tis the Will of God which moves Jodies. The Foice then which tluit Bowl I fo in Mo- 
tion has, is the Will of God that moves what now is God requit’d to do to ftem it > Muft he 
Will, W a pofitive Will, that it Ihould Reft> or is it fufficient to ceafe to will its Motion^ ’Tis 
plain, that if God but ceafe to will the Motion of this Bowl, the cdOation of its Motion, and 
conl^uenrly Reft will fucceed the ceftation of the Will of God. Foe the Will of God^hicn was 
the Force that moved the Bowl, defiftm^ that Force defift& and the'Sowl vnll M no mov’d. 
Thetdore the ceffation of the moving Force |»oduces Reft : Reft then has no Force to caufe itj 
but is a bare privation that fuppofes no Mfitive Will in God. ^hus we ffiould admit in God a 
pofitive Will without any Real^ or Keceffity, if we aferibed to Bodies any Force t6 remain 
in Reft. 


But 
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But to o\;ciiim>w this Argument if poflible, us now fuppofea Bowl at Reft, as Ixforc u c 

fiiopos’d it in Motion, whatmuft God do in order to agitate it? Is it enough that heccales to 
will its repofe ? it'fo, I have hitherto made no advance i for that Motion will be equally tlic 
privation or Reft, as Reft of Motion. I fuppofe then that God defifts to will the Kelt thl> 

Bowl •, but fuppofing it, 1 fa it not put in Motion ^ and if any others do. I dcliie them to iiiliMii 
mewithwhat degraofMotitMi it is carried. Certainly *tis jmpofliblc it mould lie mov'd, or h:i\e 
,iny degree of Motion; and ’tis in^flible to conceive any deg^ of Motion in it, Ivarely tiom our 
loncei^ng that God ceales to will it (hould be at Reft i boauK it goes not with Motion as it Joes 
with Reft. Motions are infinitely various, and are liifceptible of more and /e/si,- but Reft being nj- 
ihi/tg^ one cannot differ ftom another. One and the fime Bowl which moves twice as fall at one 
time as at another, has twice as much Force, or Motion^ at one time as at another. But it can- 
not be faid that the fame Bowl has Reft double at one time to its Reft at another. 

There mutt therefore be a pofitive Will in God, to put a Bowl in Motion, or to give it fuch a 
Force as it may niove it felf with : But he need onlv ccafe to will it lliould be mov’d, to caute 
its Motion to defift-, that is, to make it Reft. Juft as to the creating a World, it is not enough 
that God ceafe to will its non exittence, unlcfe he likewife pofitively will the manner it lhall exilt 
in. But in order to annihilate it, there is no need of God’s willing it fliould not exift, lince God 
cannot will Nothingnefs by a pomivfc Will, but barely, that he ccafe to will its Being. 

1 confidet not here Motion and R(/?, according to their relative (Capacity •, ( for ’tis manifeil that 
rclting Bodies have as real Relations to thole aliout them, as Bodies in Motion ) I only conceive 
that Bodies mov’d have a moving Force, and that others at Reft- have no Force at all to pctlcvere 
ill it 5 becaufe the Relations of mov’d to the circumambient Bodies, perpetually changing, they 
need a continual Force to produce thefe Changes ^ it being inda-d nothing but thele Changes, that 
caufe all that Novelty we obferve in Nature ^ hut there is no need of Force to do nothing. When 
the Relation of a Body to thofe furrounding it is conttantly the fame,^there is nothing done j and 
the Continuance of that Relation, Imcan the Aflioii of the Will of God, which' preferves it, is 
not difterent from that which preferves the Body it felf. 

Ifitbetrue, as I conceive, That Reft is but the Privation of Motion, the lead Motion, or that 
of the lead Body mov’d, will include a greater Force or power than the Rett of the grcatell 
Bodyj and fo the lead Force, and the leatt Body, fuppos’d to be mov’d ^ in a Vacuum, againft »Ey 4 r,„. 
another never lb great and bulky, will be capable of moving it i lince the latgell Body at Reft vyill uy in a i .r- 
have nO power of refilling the lead Body that fhall llrike againlt it. Therefore theHelillance which • "n- 

is made V the Parts of hard Bodies, to hinder their Separation, nccelfarily proceeds from fome- 
thing elfc than their Repofe. 

from others, whether hard or liquid^ a$ that there Is none cither to aid or hinder the Communication of Motions. 

But ’tis neceflaty to demonftiate by fenfible Experiments, what we have been proving ^ abllraft- 
cd Realbnings to lee whether our Ideas comport vvith the ^nfations we receive from EfFetls. For 
it often happens that fuch Reafonings deceive us, at l«aft will not convince others, and efpccially fuch 
as are prejudiced to the contrary. M. Des Girtes's Authority has fuch an influence upon fome Mens 
Reafon, that unlefs we prove all imaginable ways, that great Man in an Enour, we cannot difabufe 
them. What I have faid will be readily admitted by fuch as are not prepoffels’d with a contrary 
Opinion-, and I perceive that I lhall even be blam’d hr them, for proving things which feem to 
them indifpiitable ; However, the Cirteji/ius well delerve our endeavours to content them. The 
others may paft over this Difcourfe, if they think it tedious. - 

Here then are tome Experiments which fenfibly demonftrate that Reft has no poroer to refill 
Motion, and which confequently evince, that the Will of the Author of Nature, which conftitutes 
the Power and Force every Body has to continue in its prefent Hate, refpefts not Kell, but Mo- 
tion only fince Bodies confider’o in diemfclves have no Force at alL 

We daily fee great Ships, whilft floating in the Water, mov’d with little Bodies llriking againft 
them. From which Experience I concLjo^ notwithftanding all the lUbterfuges of Moniieur der 
Cartes and the Cartejians, dfit if thele great Bodies were in a Vacuum, they might be moved 
with hiuch greater facility) fince the Realon of a Veffel’s being mov’d in the Water with fome 
di^ulty, is the refiftance the Water makes to the imparted Motion y which in a void Ipace will 
not be tbund. Now that which manifeftly fhews that Water ttfifts the Motion imprefled on 
the VefTel, is the ceflation of its Motion Ibme time after the Irapulfion, which certainly would 
not happen, did not the Veffel lole its Motion, ^ communiating it to the Water} or if the 
Water yielded to its poflage without any oppofition y or Jaltly, imparted to it Ibme of its 
own Motiofc Therefore fiiKe a Veffel agitatra in the Wat^ ccafcs by degrees to mov^ ’ris an 
infallible fi^ that the Water, inftead of forwarding, as Monfieur des Cartes pretends, withftands 
its Motion y and confequently it would be infinitely cafier to move a gr«t Body in a Vacuum fttzn 
in Water, fince foere would be no refiftance on the part of liirtounding Bodies. Tis evident 
thaefore, that Reft has ho Force to tefift Motion, and that the leaft Motion contains more Power 
and F6tce die greateft Rdt * , or at leaft, that we ought not to meafure.the Force of Motion 
and R^ if the PWpMtion we find between the Magnitude of Bodies in thole two States, as 
Monfieur des Cartes has d<m 

‘Tis true, there is fome reafon to believe that the Veffel is mov’d, whilft in^the Water, by rca- 
fon of the continual change which happen in the watery parts about it, though to us it feems 
not toc^ge its place ; And this lias been an inducement to M. Des Cartes and fome Peilons to 
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1,1.1k \ c, that 'tis not the bare Force of the impelling Agent which imkes it ^vancc in Wattr^ 
but liiat having bctbrc receiv'd a great deal ot Motion trom the Itttle parts ot the furrouadin- 
I iciuid which prels it equally on aU fides, this Motion is only determin d by the adventiuc ; 
M.'tiou ol the impelling Body-, lb that what moves a Body in Water could not do it in a 1 .,. 
Him. And thus it is that M. Dft Cartes and his hoUowers detend the Rules ot Motion tiity 

^'Lefus^lupiiofc, lor Example, a Piece of Wood of a Foot fquare, plac’d in a liquid Body, 3'! 
the little itarcs whereof aft and move a^inft it j and becaufe they prels it equally on all lidcs. a> 
wvll towards A as B, the piece of Wood ftirs neither one way nor another : Now if 1 drive ano- 
ther Pittc of Wood of halt a Foot apinft the tbrmer, on the lide A, I fee it advance forward ; 
Ikiicc 1 conclude, that it might be mov’d in a Vacuum with lefs Force than that of the Piece that 
dri\ c.s it, tor the Ibregoing Realbns. But the Perfons I Ipeak of deny it, and anfwer, that therca- 
fon of the greater Piece’s advancing, when urg’d by the little one, is, that the ^ latter unable to move 
it fiiigly, being joyfi’d with the parts of the agitated Liquid, determines them to drive it Iw im. 
parting fomc ot their Motion to it. But ’tis manifeft that by this Anlwer, the Piece of Wood, 
when once mov’d, could never diminilh its Motion 5 but muft, on the contrary, perpetually increale 
it. for according to this Anfwer, the Piece of Wood is more driven by the Water to the fide of A 
I hair 1 ), therelbre it muft perpetually proceed j and becaufe this Impulfion is continual, its Mo- 
tion muft conllaiirly iiicreafe. But, as I have laid, the Water is fo far from facilitating its Mo- 
tion, tlut it continually refills itj which refiftance Hill leflening it more and more, at laft makes 
it altogeilier inlenfiblc. 

But 1 am now to prove that the Piece of Wood which is equally piifh’d by the little parts of the 
cncompalfing Water, has no Motion or Force at all, capable of moving it, though it continuallv 
thanges its immediate place •, and the Surtace of the Water round it is difterent at different times. 
For it it be lb that a Body equally prefs’d on all fides, as a Piece of Wood, be deftitute ot Motion, 
undouhtedly tliat foreign Force that (trikes againft it, mult communicate it, fince at the time of 
this Forte’s urging it on, tire Water relifts, and infenfibly diflipates the imprefs’d Motion, caul- 
ing it, by little and little, at lalt to ceale. 

h is certain, at lealt to thole I fpeakto, that there is no more Motion in Nature at one time 
tiun another •, and that Bodies at reft cannot be put in Motion, but by the Collifion of feme agi- 
tated Bodies, which communicate their Motion to them. WheiKc I conclude, that a Body, 
wliicli 1 luppolir created perfcttly at Reft in the midft of Water, will never receive any degts; 
of Motion, from the little parts of the Water which furround it, and which Itrike continually 
agiinlt it, provided their Force be equal on all fides-, becaufe all thefe little parts wliich dalh e- 
([ually againlt it on all fides, rebounding again with their whole Motion, communicate none of it; 
and conltquently this Body ought to be confider’d as at Reft, and without any moving Force, 
though it continually changes its Situation. 

Now the proof 1 have for the rebounding of thefe little parts, together with their whole Mo- 
tion, is this 5 That otherwife the Water which touches this Body, muft grow very cold, or even 
congeal’d, and become almoft as hard as the Wood upon its Surftce, fince the Motion of the watry 
parts ought to be equally diff us’d into ^e little parts of the Body they encompafs. 

But tlut I may accommodate ray fclf to the Patrons of M. Des Cartes‘% Opinion, 1 am willing 
10 grant rhar we ought not to confider a Veffel on the Water as at Rett. I grant likewife, that 
all tlic parts of the environing Water are lubfervient to the new Motion imprinted by the Wa- 
terman, though it be but too vifible by the decrealc of the Boat’s Motion, that th^ refill it 
more on the fide where it tnakesf tlian on the other wheiKe it is driven : Notwithftanding which 
liippolition, 1 lay, that of all the Parts of Water in the River, according to M. Des Cartes, 
there are none which can promote the Motion of the Vellel, except thofe which irrimediately 
touclr it on the fide it is driven on. For * according to that Philofopher, 'The. Water beine Jimd, 
all the parts that go to its CompoJItion^ aS not conjointly a^ainji the Body ts>e muld move ; m only 
thrje jchicb touching it, conjointly bear upon it. But thole which conjointly bear upon the Veffel, 
and the Boat’s-man together, are twenty times more inconiiderabie than the Boat. ’Tis plain 
thciefote, from the Expliation given by M. Des Cartes in this Article, concerning the difficulty 
we find to break a Nail between our Fingers, that a little Body is oqrable of movii^ one much 
bigger than it felf For in fhort; our Hai& are not lb fluid as Water and when we would break 
a mil, there are more parts that aft jointly in our hands, tlian in the Water which pulhes a* 
gaiiilt a Vdlel. • . 

But here’s a more fenfible Experiment. Take a Plank well finooth’d, or any other very hard 
Plain, drive in it a Nail lialf way, and let this Plain in a Ibmewhat inclining perar^ then place 
H Bar of Iron an hundred rimes thicker than the Nail, an Inch or two above it, ala letting it 
Hide down, it will not Iseak it. Mean tithe it is obfervable, due, accord^ to Des Cartes, all the 
parts of the Bar, as being hard and Iblid, aft jointly upon ffie Nail. If therefore there were no 
other Cement than Rejjt to unite the parts the Nail, the Bar of Iron being an hundred times big- 
ger, ought by tlK Fifth Rule of M. Des Cartes, and aaotding-to Reafon, communicatt fomewhat 
ot its Motion to the part of the Nail it fell u^n •, that is, to break it, and pafs on, even though 
tliis Bar Ihould Hide with a very gentle Motion. Therefore we muft feek fgme other Caufe than 
tlic Rett of Bodies that makes th^ hard, and capable of refifting the vidence that is offer’d to 
bleak them, fince Kell has no Force to withftand Motion : And lam perfuaded thefe Experien- 
ces are liilhcictit to evince, that the ifeftrafted Proofs we have giveh are not fiilfe. 

Wc 
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We niuft then examine the third Thing we fuppoled before mi^ht !« tiic canfo of the ftiict 
Union found bccwecn the Parts of hard ♦Bodies j namely, an inviiiblc Matter which liirioumh 
thcnii and which .being rapidly mov’d, pulhies moll violently the external and internal Parts of 
thele Bodies, and conltringes them in fuch a manner as requires greater ftrength to Icparate du n), 
tiun has that invifible and extremely agitated Matter. 

Methinhs I might reafonably conclude, that the Union of the conftituent Parts of hard Bo- 
dies de^nds on an invifible Matter which lurrounds and comptefiTcs them, fince the two oiliei 
things, liippofed poflible Caufes of this unm, have been dilcover’d not to be truly lb. For liiite 
I meet with Refilrance in breaking a Piece of Iron, which Refiftance proceeds not Irom the Iron, 
nor the Will ot God, as I think 1 have proved, it mult necefiarily procaxl from fome invifible 
Matter, which can be no other tbn that which irnttK-diately lurrounds and comprellcs ir. Ne- 
vcrthelefs, 1 lhall give fome pofitive Proofo ol this Opinion, after 1 have more largely explain’d, 
it by fome Inftancc. 

Take a Globe of any hard Metal, which is hollow within, and divided in two Hall's, join them 
together with a little Bond of Wax at the place of their Union, and then cxtratl tlie Air ; tlielb 
two half Globes will be lb firmly join’d to one another, that two Teams of Horfes falfnevl to 
the Kings 6 n the oppofite fides of the Globe, lhall not feprate thtm, provided they be luge 
ill [iToportioii to the Number of Horfes 5 wffen yet if the Aube fufter’d to enter, one Man llull 
Icparate them with a meat deal of Eafc. From this Experiment ’tis cafie to conclude, that what 
united tlie two liemij^ures to one another, was the PrelTure of the furrounding Air upon their 
f.imvard and convex burficc, whilft there was no Compreflion in their concave and inward parts ; 
lb that the AUion cA' the Horles which drew the two Hemifpheres on cither fide, could not con- 

5 uer the Reliltance made by innumerable little Pans of Air, by their prefling thefe two Halls: 
lilt the leaft Force is capable of dividing them when the Air entring in the Copper Glolie, drives 
againlt the Concave and inward Surfaces, as much as 'the external A|j prefles agaiult the outward 
and convex. 

Take, on the contrary, the Bladder of a Carp, and put it in a Vcflel from which tlie Air is 
pump’d : this Bladder being full of Air, will crack and burft, becaufe then there is no exteriour 
Air to refilt tliat within the Bladder. Tis likewile for the lame Kealbn I have given of tlie firlf 
l-’x'peiimeut, that two Glals or Marble Plains, ground and polilh’d upon one another, lb cling toge- 
ther, that,V iolence mult be us’d to leparate them one way % becaufe the two parts of the Mamie are 
prels’d aiid conftriiig’d by tlie external Air that furrounds them, and are not lb llrongly prels’d 
by that between. 1 might produce infinite other Expetimeius to prove that the grols Air which 
lurrounds Bodies urongly unites their Parts : But what I have Paid is enough to give a dilfinft 
Explication of my Thoughts upon the prefent Qjieftion. 

I lay then, tliat what caules the Pans of hard Bodies and the little Fetters before-mentioned 
to lung lb clollly united to eacli other, is, there being other little Bodies infinitely more agitaterl 
ilutn the courltf Air we breath, which b«ir againlt them, and comprefs them 5 and that which 
nukes it lo hard to feparate them, Is not their Reft, but the Agitation of thefejittlc furround- 
ing Bodies. So tliat that which refifts Motion is not Rejf, ( this wing but the FriviiiiOn of it, and 
has no Foice at all,} Init Ibme contra^ Motion. 

This fimple FxpqCtion of ray Opiraon peifiaps leems rcafonabie^ yet I forefee, that many 
Pcrloiis will not eafily be induc’d to yield to it. Hard Bbdies make lo great Impreflion on the 
Senles when they foiKC us, or when wd ufe Violence to break them, that we are inclin’d to be- 
lieve their Parts more Ifriftly united than they really are. And on the contraiy, the little Bodies 
which I have laid cncompais them, and to which I have aferibed the Force of caufing this Union, 
making no Imprelfion on our Senfes, feem too weak to produce fo fenfible an Effcft. 

But to take away this Prejudice, which bottoms on the Impreffions of our Senfes, and on die 
Diliiculty we find to imagine Bodies more little and agitated than thole we daily fee ’tis to be 
confider'd, that the Hardnels of Bodies is not to be meafur’d with relation to our Hai^s, or the 
Endeavours we are able to make, which are different atdifforent times. For indeed, if the great- 
elf Force of Men be nothing in comparilbn with that of the fubtle Matter, we fhould be much 
to blame to believ^ that Diamonds, and the hardeft Stones, cannot derive their Hardnefs from 
the GMnpreflion of thofe Bttle rapid Bodies which environ them. Now we may vifibly difcovcT 
how inconfideiably weak is Humane Force, ifoit be confider’d that Man’s Power of moving his 
Body in fo many manners, procaxls from a very moderate Fermentation of the Blood, which lomc- 
what agitates the ftmller Parts of ir, and fo produces the Animal Spirits. For ’tis the Agitation 
of thele Spirits, wWch makes the Strength of the Body, and gives us the Power of making thofe 
Endeavours which we groundlefly regard, as fomething great and miglity. 

But it mull be obferv’d, that this Fermentation of our Blood, is but a finall Communicarion 
of that fubtle Matter’s Motion we have been fp^king of For all the Fermentations of vifible 
^ies are nothing but Communications of Motion from the Invifible, fince every Body receives 
its Agitation fiom fome other. ’Tis not diercfbre to be wonder’d if our Force be not fo great 
as tiiat of the lame fubtle Matter we receive it from. . But if our Blood fermented as much in our 
Hfjit as dun-powder temaents, and is agitated when Fire is put to it j that is, if our Blood re- 
ceiv’d as great a Caammunicatlon of Motion from the fubtle Matter, as Gun-Powder receives, wa 
might do extraordinary things with a great deal of _ Eafc ^ as break a Bar of Iron, overturn, an 
Hoqfe, provided we fuppole a competent pxOTortion between our Members and our Blood fo 
violently agitated. -We muK therefore rid our folves of our Prqudicc, and nor, following the 
' impremoo 
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IniprcflTion oi our Senfcs, imagine that the Parts of hard Bodies are fo ifarongly united to one an,.- 
tlicr, kuufc of the Difficulty we find to break them, • 

But if moreover, we conlider theHffefls of Fite in Mines, the Gravity of Bodies, and i:Ae. 
r :il other natural F-flcQs, which have rto otlier Caufe then the Commotion of thele iiifliiiij,]^. 
C.pipuillws, as is prov’d by M. Dcs Cartes in many places of his Works, we fhall manilHHy dii: 
tot er, that it does not exceed their Force, to unite and bind together the Parts of liaid Hodic; 
fo potverfully as we find them; For In ffiort, I fear not to affinn, that a Cannon-Buller, wliofj 
Motion 'Ccms 16 extraordinary, receives not the thoulandth part of the Motion of tlie lubt!- 
Matter which furrounds it. 

• My Alfertion will not he doubted of^ if it be confider’d, Firjf^ That the Gun Powder is not all 
iiiHam’d, norat the fame inftant: Secondly^ That though itwere all on Hre in thelelt-famehlo. 
^ment, yet it Hoats a very Ihort time, in tlie fubtle Matter 5 and Bodies fwimming but a little 
* while in others, can receive no great Motion from them v as may be leen in Boats when riding in 
a Stieam, which receive their Motion by degrees. 'Thirdly^ and principally. That each part ol the 
fowder can receive but a collateral Motion, which the fubtle Matter yields to. For Water only 
tommunicates to the Veflel the direft Motion which is common to all the parts of it, which Mo- 
ii(ni is generally very incoafiderable in relbeft of the others. 

I might (till prove to M. Des Cartes's FollowetSi,*the Geatnefs of the fubtle Matter s Motion, 
by the Motion of the F.arth, and the Heavinefs cn Bodies-, from whence might be drawn very 
igrtain and exaft Proofs, if that were neceffary to my Subjeft. But in order to have one fufi 
ficient Proof of the violent Agitation of the fubtle Matter, to which I aferibe the Hardnefsof 
JjodifS, it liiffices (without feeing Des Cartes's Works) to read attentively what I have written 
ill the feto/id Chapter of the fourth Book, towards the End. 

Being now deliver’d from our Prejudices, which induc’d us to believe our Efforts very potent, 
and thole of the fubtle Matter which furrounds and conftringes hard Bodies, very feeble ^ being 
iikewife lati^tsi of the vehement Commotion of this Matter, by what has been liid of Gum 
Powder •, ’twill be no hard Matter to difeover, that ’tis abfolutely neceffary tliat this Matter, ail 
ing infinitely iiK)rc on the Surface, than the Infide of the hard Bodies it cncompaffes and com- 
prcllcs, (hould be the Caufe of their Hardnels, or of the Refittance wc feel when yve endeavpur 
to lireak them. 

But hnce there are always many Parts of this invifible Matter paffing through tho Pores of 
lurdfBodics, they not only render them hard, as I have before explain'd {• but arealfo the Ciufes 
that fome aie- fpringing, and clallical, tlwt others Hand bent, and others ftill aip fluid and liquid-, 
and in fliort are the Qule not only of the Force which the Parts of hard Bodies have to remain 
dole by one another j but of that Iikewife which the parts of fluid Bodies have to feparate 5 or, 
which is the fame thing, are the Caufe of. the Hardnefs of feme Bodies, and the Fluidity of 
others. 

But whereas ’tis abfidutcly nccefiaty to know diftinflly thePhyficks of M. Des Cartes, the Fi- 
giiic of liis Efements, and of the parts which conttitute particular Bodies, to account for the 
liiflnels of fome and the flexibility of others, I fhall not infill upon explaining it. Such as have 
read the Works of that Philofopher, will eafily imagine what may be the ^ufe of thefe things- 
whereas it would be a difficult task for me to explain it ^ and thofe who are unaquainted with 
that Author would have a very confus’d Notion of the Reafons I might offer. 

Nor fhall I Hand to relblve a vaft number of IMfficuhies "which I forefte wilkbe urg’d againft 
what I have been cftablifhing, becaufe if thofe who propofe them have no knowledge of true na- 
tural Philofophy, I (hould .wt tire and confound them inltead of latisfy ing them. But if they 
were Men of kience, I could not anfwer them without a long train of diagpms and reafbn- 
ing. Wherefore I think it beft to intreat thofe who (hall find any Difficulty in what I have laid, 
to give this Dilcourfe a more careful perufalj not doubting but if they read it and conlider it as 
they ought, all their Obieftions will rail to the Ground. But after all, if they think my Requelt 
inconvenient, let them fit ftill, there being no great danger in the Ignorance of the Qufe of the 
Hardnefs of Bodies. 

I (peak not here of cottiiguity: for ’tis manifeft that contiguous things touch fo little, tlut 
theres always a good quantity of fubtle Matter palTuig between them, which endeavouring to 
continue its Motion in a right Line hinders themwom Uniting. 

As to the um/t found between two Marbles that have been polifh’t one upon another, I have 
already explain’d it i and ’tis eafie to fee, that though die fubtle Matter paiffes contontly between 
the two parts, as clofe as they are yet the Air cannot get in j and ther^re ’tis that which 
tomprefl« and conftringes the two parts together, and makes them fo difficult to be difunite^ 
unlefs we glide them over one another. 

For all this it Is manifeft that the Co/ttinuity, Contiguity and Union of two Marbles would 
be one and the fame thing in a vacuum .- for neither have we different Ideas of them, fo that it 
would be to talk without underftaodit^ our fclves to make them difter abfolutely, and without any 
regard to the furrounding Bodies. 

1 now come to make fome Reflexions upon M. Des Cortes's Opinion, and the Original of his 
Eirour : I all his Opinion an Errour, beaufe I an find no'fincere way of defending vVhat he has 
fa'id ujpon the Rules of Motion, and the Caufe of the Hardnefs of Bodies towards the end of the 
fccond Part of his Principles in feveral placw-, and that he feems to have evidentfe prov’d, the 
'I'ruth of the contrary Opinion. . , . ' 

This 
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This great Man moft diftinttly conceiving that Matter could not naturally nvove it fclP, hut t'uit 
the moving Force ot all Bodies was nothing but the general Will of the Author of Nature •, ..ill 
that therelore the Coipniuniatlons of th^ir Motion upon their mutual C:ollifion, nui'l ^ 
from the lame Will, yi^ed to he carry’d away with this Notion, That the Rules ot the <lille,.,.t 
Communication of Motions mull be fetch’d from the ?roportion found between the dillcTent Mag- 
nitudes otXoUiding Bodies*, it being impoflible topaietrate intOithe.Defigiis and Will of C 
\nJ whcitas he coiKluded that every thing had the force to ^rfevere if^ts prclctit State, wh jiher 
u were in Motion, or Reft,, becaule. Gdd, whofe Will conitituted thi.s Force, a£ls aiwa; .s in the 
lame manner •, he inlerr’d that Kelt had an equal Force with Motion. Thus he meafur il the I- f 
fedlsof tlifc Power of Reft by tlie Greatuels or the Body it refided in, as well as thole of Motion ; 

.Ifid hence he gave the Rules of the Qjmmunication of Motion which are feen in his Pi inciplcs, 
und the Caul'e of tlie Hardnefs of Bodies, which I have endeavour’d to refute. 

Tis a hard m.icter not to fubmit to the Opinion of Monfieur da Carta^ when we conrempiatc ’ 
it on the fame fide : For, once more, fiiice the Communication of Motions proceeds only tfnr.r tlie 
Will of the Author of Nature, and that we fee all Bodies continue iu tlw State they have once l ecii 
put in, whether it be Motion or Reft, it feems that we ought to feek for the Rules ot tlic different 
Communications of Motion upon the (^oncourfe of Bodies \ not in the Will of Gcd, which is un- 
known to us •, but in the Proportion that is found between the Magnitudes of thele fame Bodies. 

I do not therefore admire that^onfieur des Cartes fliould light upon this Notion j but I only 
wonder he did not correil it, when having pufh’d on his Diftoveries, he found out the Exillciice, 
and Ibme Fffeels of the fubtile Matter which furrouiids all Bodies. 

I am furpriz’d to find him, in the i?2d Article of the Fourth Part, attribute the F.Ia (tick Force 
of ceruin Bodies to the fubtile Matter, and yet not aforibe to it their Flatdutls, and the Refinance 
they make to our Endeavours to bend and break them v but only to the Reft of their Parts. For Ait. 55. &; 
I think it evident, that the Caufe, of the E/aJliciiy and Stifthefs of fome Bodies, is tk lame wltli 4 ^* 
that which impowers them to rclift the Violence that is u^d to break them ; For indew, the Force ’ 
which is employ’ll in breaking a piece of Steel, has but an infenfible Ditterence from that which where, 
is us’d to bend it. 

I mean*not to multiply Reafons here, which one might give for the proving thefe things •, nor to 
aiifwer fome DilEculties poffible to be urg’d about Bomes which are not lenfiw /j[>ri/r^i/i£^ and yet 
are difficultly knt .• For all thefe Difficulties vanifh, if we confider that the (ebtile Matter cannot 
c.ifily make new Tracks in Bodies which break in biding, as in Glals and temper’d Steel j which 
it can eafict do in fuch Bodies as are compos’d of branchy Parts, and that are not brittle, as in Gold 
and Le.id : AndUL'%, that there is no hard Body, but has Ibme kind of Elatcrium. 

’Tis a hard matter to perluade one’s felf that Moniieur da Qrtes did pofitively believe the Caufe 
of lUrdnefs to be different tiom that which makes ftp EMicityy and what looks moll I’lkely, is, 
that he made ngt fufficient ReHcxion on that matter. When a Man has for a long time milita- 
ted on any Subjc£l, and is well latished about that of his prelent Enquiry, he commonly thinks 
no farther on it ^ he believes that the Conceptions he had of it are undCTiable Truths, and tliat it 
is nccdlelii to examine them any mote. But a Man has fo many Things in him which dilfeli/fi his 
Application, provok^im.to precipitate Judgments, and fubi^ him to Errour, that though his 
Mind remains apparMy fatisiied, yet it is not always well inllrufled in the Truth.' Monfieur des 
Cartes was a Man, like us ; No greater Solidity, Accuracy, Extent, and Penetration of Thoi^ht is 
any wffiere to be njet with, than in his Works, I confels j but yet he was not infallible ; There- 
fore ’tis very probable he remain’d fo fettl’d in his Opinion, from h'ls not fufficiently refle£lijig that 
he allertcd foniething in the Confequence of his Principles, contrary t(;|Jt. He mounded it on ve- 
ry fpccious and probable Reafons i out fuch notwithftanding, as being not enable of themfeh es 
to force his Conlent, he might ftill have fufpended his Ju^ment ^ and conlequemly, as a Philo- 
fopher, he ought to liave done it. It was not enough to examine in a liard Body, what was in it 
that might make it fo ^ but he ought likewife to have thought on the invifible Bodies, which 
might give it Hardnefs j as he did at the End of his Phi/a/ophica/ Principles., when he aferib’d to 
them the Caufe of their Elafticity : He ought to have made an exaft Divifion, and comDrehenlive 
of wliaiever might contribute to the Hardnels of Bodies. It was not enougli to liave fought the 
Caufes of it iu the Will of God j he ought alfo to have thought on the fubtile Matter, which fur- 
rounds thefe Bodies : For though the Exiftence «f that violently agitated Matter was not yet pro 
ved in the place of his Principles where he fpeaks of Hardnefs j it was not however rejeaed ; he 
ought therefore to liave fufpended his Judgment, and have well remember’d that what he had 
written concerning the Caufe of Flaidnefs, and ot the Rules of Motion, was fit to be revis d 5 
which I believe was neglefled by him i ot at leall, he has not fufficiently confider’d the true Rea- 
foii of a thing very eafie to be diicover’d, and which yet is of grcat^CbnfequciKe in Natural Phi- 
lolbphy. I thus explain my felf: 

Monfieur da Carta well knew that to the Support of his Syftem, ( the Truth of which he could 
not.reafonably fufpea,) it vvas abfolutdy neceftary that great Bodies Ihould always communicate 
fome of their Motion to the leirer which thqr met with ^ ind tliat the latter (bould rclx^nd at the 
Encounter of the former, without the like Lofs of their own : For offiewife, the fiift Etoi 
would not have all the Motion that is acceflary above the focond, nor the fccond al»vc the ffiird i 
and fo all hisSyllera would beabfolutely &lfc, as ismanifeft to thofe who have a little confidePd 
it. But in litppofing tliat Reft lias Force to refill Motion, and tliat a gtiat Body in Rett cannot be 
mov’d by another lefs than it feU; though moft violently Itriking againlt ir, tis plain that grmt 
' A a Bodies 
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Bodies mult Iwvc much lefs Morion than an equal Maft of little ones, fince they tmy ^ways bv 
that SuppoHtion communicate their own Motion, but cannot always W^eive any trom the leflcr. 
Thus this Suppofition king not cqntiaiy to all tha* Monfieur Act Cartes had laid down in his Prin- 
dpk-s, Irom the beginning, to the EftaMMhmentcfhk Rules ot Mot^ and aaotding very well 
witli thcConfequence of ihefc firne Principle he then^ht the Rules of Rw^n, which he btliev d 
hchaddcmonftniteJ intheiiCaiHe, were liiflKiendy confirm’d by theiftifctt& 

I agree with Monfieur in the Bottom of thejniin& that great Bodies co^uniate 

their Motion much eafier than the leffer \ and that therefore his toft Elontait is more agitated than 
the ll'tond, and jhe fecond than the third v but the Giule is nnanifeft without recourie to his Sup. 
mfition. Little and ttuid Bodies, as Wat* Air, tJ'f. can but comnruntc^ to any meat ones an 
iitiiiurm Motion, which is common toallmeir Pans. The Water of a River cation^ communi- 
, tate to a Boat adelccnding Motion, which is common to all the little Parts the Water is compo- 
led ofi each of which Particles, befides its common Motion, has infinite others, which are par- 
ticular. Which Reafon makes it evident that a Boat, for inltance, cannot have lb much’ Motion 
as an equal Volume of Water, fince the Boat can only receive from the Wat« a dire£l Motion, and 
common to all the Pam of it. If twenty Pam of a fluid Body drive againft any other Body on 
one fide whiift there are as many urging it on the other, it remains immoveable j and all the Par- 
ticles of the furrounding Fluid it fwims in, rebound without bfing any thing ot their Motion. 
'I'licrcfore grofs Bodies, whofe Parts are united one to the otlier^scan receive only a circular and 
nnitoini Motion from the Vortex of the encompafling fubtile Matter. 

'I’liis Keul''<n feems fufficient to give us to underftand why grofs Bodies are not fo much agita- 
ted 3.S little ones ^ and tliat it is not neadfaiy to the explaining thefe things, to fuppofe any Force 
in Kelt to refill Motion. The ('ertainty of Monfieur des Curteii Phllofophial Principles cannot 
therefore be of llle in proving or defending his Rules of Morion. And we have Reafon to be- 
lieve tliat if Monfieur des Cartes himfelf had, witltout Prepoffeflion, examin’d his I^ciples afrcih, 
at ilie liinie time weighing fuch Reafons as 1 have alledg’c, he would not have believ’d the Eftebis 
of Nature liad conobotated his Rules ^ nor have fallen into a Contradi£lion, in attributing the 
Ha.dnefs of hard Bodies only to the Reft of their Parts, and their Elafticity to the Eftqst of the 
fubtile Matter. 

I now come to give the Rules of the Communication of Motion in a Vacuum^ which follow up- 
on what I have betoit eftablifh’d concerning the Nature of Reft. Bodies being not hard in a V<t- 
nmn^ lincc they are only fo by the prdTure of the fubtile Matter that funounds them, if two Bo- 
dies meet together, they would flatten without rebounding: We muft therefore fuppofe them hard 
by their own Nature, and not by the preffure of the fubtile Matter, to give thew Rules. 

Reft having no Force to refill Motion, and many Bodies being to be confider’d but as one at the 
Inlfant of their CoUifion, ’tis plain they ougBt not to rebound, fave when they are equal in 4 heir 
Bulk and Bwiftnefs, or that their Swiftnels compenfates for the Want of Bulk, or their Bulk the 
Want of Swiftnels. And ’tis ealie from hence to conclude, that they ought in 9II other Cafes fo 
tocommuniatc their Motion, as afterwards to proceed along together, with an equal Face. 

» General ^ Wherefore^ to know what ought to happen in all the difterent. Supj^fidons of the Magnitude 
Kuicwt tiic and Celerity of Colliding Bodies, we need only add together all the D^equj^ Morion of two or 
Commui- ought to be confider’d but as one in the Moment of their Conmrfc and afterwards 

McUon^^ divide the Summ of the whole Motion proporrionably to the Bulk of each refpeftive Body, 
tseewir Hence I conclude, that of the t feven Rules of Morion, Monfieur des Cartes has given, the 
( jrto ’i till ee firft are good. 

That the Fourth is fiilfi^and that B ought to communicate its Motion to in proportion to 
o 7 his PHn- bigntls of tlie fame C, and after go along in Company i lb as if C be double to d, and B have 
three Degrees of Motion, it muft give away two 01 them ; For I have fufficiendy prov’d, that 
Monfieur des Cartes ought not to have fuppos’d in Reft, a Force to refift Motion. , 

That the Fifth is true. 

That the Sixth is folfe, and that B ought to communicate half of its Motion to C 

And that the Seventh is falfc, and that B ought ever to communicate its Morion toC in proper- 
lion to the Magnitude and Motion of both B and C. But that if, acccading to the Suppofition, 
C be double to fl, and have three Degrees of Motion, whiift C has but two, they muft jffoceed 
together in Company, C and fl being hut one Body at the time of their CoUifion ^ and riiaifrfbrc 
we muft add together die Degrees of Swiftnefs, which are five, and afterwards divide diem in 

a orrion to riieir bigne^ and ib diftribute li to fl, and 34 to C, which is double to fl. But 
; Rules, though certain, ftom what 1 have faid, are yet contiary to Experience, fipce we ate 
not in a Vaeuttm. 

The chief of thofe ExpericMps, which arc contrary to what I have find about the Rules of Mo- 
tion, is, the confbnt rebounding of liard Bodies, when they meet, one one way, and another an- 
oth« j or at leatt, their not going in Company after their mounter. 

In AnlWer to which, we muft cdl to mind wlut we have formerly laid of the Caufe of Elaftici- 
ty i namely, That there is a Manet, of a ftiangcly-violcnt Motion, which continually paffes into 
the Parts of Bodies, and makes them yo its compreffmg bodi their outward and inward 
Parts: For it will be cafie from hence to fee, that at the time of Peicuflion two cnconntring ^ 
dies drive and turn off the Current of this Matter ftom the places neateft to the ftricken ) whidr 
Nktttt tufting widt great Violence, rqiells the two Bodies, which ftrike agaiitft each other, and 
reftcOTS its Pallitge, which the PerculTion bad ftopp’d up. *' 

That 
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That which more deariy ftill proves my Opinion is this, That if two Bowls of Lead, or of any 
other Ids Elaftick Matter, meet, they lebouM not after dtdr Colliiion, but proceed almoll 
cording to the Rules kfore eftablilh’d, whichj^^ keep to £> piuch more cxadly as they are kis 
Jbringing. Bodies therefore rebound after their Percuffion,ib(Mufe tliey are hard •, that is, as 1 
have explain’d, becaufe there is an extremely agitated Matter, which compreffes them, anJwliich 
hailing through their Pores with an extreme Violence, rqpel the Bk)d^ which ftrike againll tliLW. 
But it ought to be fuppos’d that the Pcrcutient Bodies weak not tho» which diey dalh againll ly 
a Motion over powering the Rdiftance the linle Parts of the fubtile Matter are caj^blc of making ; 
as when we dildiarge a Mudeet again# a piece of Wood. 

Tis true, the fubtile Matter compidTes wft Bodiesjf^nd pafles with a rapid Courfe througli their 
Ports, no Ids than through thofe of hard t, and yet thefe loft Bodies have no Eladidty : TJie Rea- 
Ibn whereof is this •, that the Matter paffing through fbft Bodies, can with a great deal of Eali; 
oixn it felf new Paliages, by tealbn of the Minutenefs of the Pans coinpofing them, or of ibme 
other particular Configuration, proptt for that EffeS s which hard Bodies will not admit, by rea- 
ion ot the Largenefs and Situation of their Parts, which am contrary to they<;«//. 

Thus when a hard Body ftrikes another that is foft, it a^ all the Roads the fubtile Matter us’d 
to pals through, which is ctanmonlyvifible-, as in a Musket-Bullet, which Battens when it is fmit- 
tcii. But when a hard Body ftrikes ^nft another like it, it either makes none, or vety lew new 
Paths s and the fubtile Matt^ jp its Irores is oblig’d to return upon the f^e Ground, ot die mult 
repel the Body which blocks up its little Avenues. 

Let A be a hard Body, B a loft one, C the Chanel 
of the fubtile Matter ^ 1 fay, that if A ftrike B in the 
Point c, the Chanel Cc is Ihut up, and the fubtile Mat- 
ter finds out new Ways in the ibft Body ^ and fo ha- 
ving an openi^oad, it repels not the ftriking Body, 
but the Body ftricken changes its Figure, and batters 
it lelf a little : And it mult be fuppos’d, that in the 
leail Body there are infinite PaiTages like Ce. But if 
the Bodies A and a are both of them hard, the Paf- 
lage CV is ilralten’d •, and the-fubole Matter induded 
in it continuing its Motion in a Right Line, for want 
of new Paths, repels the Body ftriking if fo much more 
violently as it finds greater Ditiiculty in making a new 
Way i or elfe the Parts of the Body A breakj^and fe- 

f arate from one another, and are reduc’d to Dutt, or 
ieces. 

Laftly, It feems evident, that evm mov’d Body, 
continually endei^uring to tend in a Right Line, and 
declining from it as little as is poflible when it meets 
Refinance, ought never to rebound, fince by that Motion it extremely deviates from a Right. ’Tis 
ncccflary therefore, pther that Bodies (hould grow flatj or that the ftronger Ihould conquer the 
weaker, and make it bear it company: But becaule Bodies are Ipringing, and hard, they cannot go 
in company, fince if A pulhes < 2 , a rqids A ^ and fo they muft recede from one another. 

Notwithftanding, if two Bodies were' in a Vacuum,, though never fo hard, they would go in 
company, becaule having no Body to furround them, they could have no Elaftidt Force, the Striker 
making no Kefiflance to the Striking \ but Air, Gravitation, tfc. refi^ng ifte great Motion which 
tile ftriking Body gives the ftricken, the ftricken refifts the ftriking, am hinom it from follow- 
ing : For Experti^ncc teaches us, that Air and Gravity refift Motion \ and that this RefiftaiKe is fo 
much greater, as the Motion is more violent. ’Tis eafie to dilcover from wliat I have been fay- 
ing, how it comes to pafs, riiat in the Perculfion of difterent Bodies, encompals’d with Air or 
Water, (ifc. fonretimes the Smiting tdioai^ ibmedmes communicates all its Motion, and re- 
mains as it Were unmoveaUe t and Ibmerimes it follows the Sriiitten, but always with lefs De 
grees of Swiftnefs, if one or other of them be not perfeftly foft : For all this depends on the Pro 
iwrrion that is found between die Miffinitude, the Hardne^ t$i the Weight of one and the other, 
fu{^fing them mov’d with an equal owiftnefs : If they are very hard, the Smiting rebounds more, 
beJaufe the Elater 'mm is ftronga If the Smiting is very little, the Smitten vew laige and weigh- 
ty, the Smiting rebounds ftill much, becaufe of the Weight and the great Mals of Air furround- 
ing the Smitten, which widifiands the Motion. Laft of all. If the F^^e of the Hardnefs is, as 
it were, abated by the little Volume of Air anfwerit^ the Littlenefs of the ftricken Body, or the 
contrary t, it may happen that the Smiting may remain as immoveable after the Perculfion. We 
need thereW* but compaK the Hatdneft of'percudent Bodies, and the Air, which the Perculs’d 
ought to agitate anew at the time of Perculhon, wherclw to move, to give a pretty exaft Cwi- 
je^e concerning wliat muft happen in the Perculfion of difterent Bodies. I ftillTuppofe an equal 
Swiftnefs in the ftriking, for the Ait mote refills a great Motion than a little one 5 and there is as 
•nuch Motion in a Body twice as little, as in another, when proceeding twice as fall as that other. 
Thus die Smitten beii^ driven as fall agan, may be confider’d as having a Volume of Air twice 
as big, to repel, in order » hs moving. 

But it ou^t ftill to be obfoyd, that at the Moment of one Body’s ftriking another, the Parts 
of this lam: Body have two contrary Motions i for thofe on the Fore-fide have a backward Ten- 
dency, 
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The Seanth afidr Truthi 

Bat if we take notice of the manner of Monfieat Carttis Philofophizlng, we cannot doubt 
yt the Solidity of his Wilolbphy : For I have fiiffidoifly fhewn that he reafons but upon diltinft 
and'^cnt loeasj bcginnrag with molt Simple Things, and afterwards palling on to the more 
Corffbwnd, whidr depend on them. Thofe who (hall read tfe Works of tkt Leariid Man, will 
have plenary ConviftiOT of what I fay of Wm, provided th«r reni them with all the Application 
that is necdfary to unaetftand them : And they will feel a fecret Joy, for bdng born in an Age 
and Country fo fotunate, as to ftee them from the Trouble of fcdhtg a Mafter to teach them 
Truth, among the paft Ages pf the Heathens j and in the Extremities of the Earth, among Bar- 
ijf inns and Strangers. 

But as we ought not to be vew follicitous to know ^ Opinions of Men, even though we were 
otlierwife alTur’d thw had fomn out Truth •, fo I Ihould be very forty if the Elleem I manifeft lor 
Monlieur des Cartes ihould p^^efi any Man in his behalf, and make him fit down fatisfy’d with, 
reading and retaining his Opinions, without caring to be enlithten'd with the Light of Truth. 
This would be preferring ^n before G 0 D, and confulfiiM him in God’s ftead j and acquiefciiig 
in the obfcure Anfwcrs of a Philofopher, which do not enlighten us, to avoid the Ttouwe of In- 
terrogating by our Meditatidn Him who anfwers and enlightens us borh together. 

Tis a mean and unworthy thing to become the Partiza# of any Se&f and to look upon the Au- 
thors of it as infallible. And' thus Monlieur des Cartes, chufing radier to make Men Difciples of 
Truth, than Opinionated Followers of his Sentiments, exprefsly forewarns them, Hot to take anv 
thing he writes upon Trufi, and to embrace nothing but what the Force and Evidence of Reafon fhould 
ccnjtrain them to believe: He defires not, like fome Philofophers, to be credited upon his Wort^: 
He ever remembers that he is a Man \ an^^t dilTeminatit^ his Light but by Reflexion, he ougm 
to dire£l the Minds of thofe who would ne illuminated by him, towards Him alone who can 
make them more perfeft by the Gift of Underftandii^. 

The principil Advantage that can be made oP^pplication to Study, is, the tendring the Mind 
more accurate, more illuminated, morepMetratin^ and fit for the Difcovery of all the Truths we 
delire to know. But fuch as read the Hiilofcmhers, witlrDefign of remembring their Opinions, 
and faftoring them to others, approach not mm who is the Life and Nourilhmfent of the Soul : 
Their Mind grows blind and enervate, by their Commerce with fuch as an neither ftrengthen nor 
enlighten them : They are fwcll’d up with a Ipurions fort of Laming, the Weight whereof over- 
whelms, and the Glittering blinds them t and fancying to themfelves they are hugely fawn'd when 
their Hads are cramm’d with the Opinions of the Antients, they forget that they become their 
Difciples who, St. faul fays, became Fools bp ufurping the Name of Wife. Dicentes J'e effe Sa - ' 
pientes.Jlulti fdSi funt. 

The Method I have given will, if I miftake not, be highly advantageous to thofe who defire to 
make ufe of their Ralon, or to receive of God the Anfwers he gives all thofe who can fairhtul- 
ly confiiU Him ; For I think I have laid what is chiefly requir’d to corroborate and conduQ the 
Attention of the»Mind j which is, the natural Prayer we make to the true Mailer of all Men, 
in order to be iiiftnifted. 

But beaule this Natural Way of Sarching out Truth is very painful, and commonly imprafli- 
able, exc«t in thc>Refolution of Queftions of little Ufe, the Knowledge whereof commonly 
more gratifies our JfriJe, than perfeCfs our Underftanding j I think it my Duty to ( that I may 
profitably conclude this Work,; that the moft expeditious and certain Method of dilcovering Truth, 
and uniting our lelves to God in the pur^ and perfefteft manner jwflible, is, to live as becomes 
true Chrifians’, to follow exatljy the Precepts of Eternal Truth, which unites it lelf with us, only 
to re unite us with it : Tis to liften rather to the Diffetes of our Faith, than Rafon •, and to tend 
to God, not lb much by our natural Forces, which, fince the Sin, ate altogether languid and in- 
aSive i as by the Alfilhince of Faith, by which alone God purpofes to lad us into that immenie 
Lightof Truth which will diffolve and diflipate all our Darknefe; For in brief, ’tis much better, 
ai good Men, to fpend fome Yeats in Ignorance of certain Things, ana find out felves enlighten’d 
inaMomen^ for ever i than by Natural Means, and abundance of Trouble and Appliation, pur- 
chafe a very imperfect lienee, that (hall lave us in l^knefs to all Eternity. 
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I L L U S T R A T I O N S 

FOREGOING BOOKS. 

The P R E F A C E: 

Wherein is jhewn what pjoMd be our Opinion of the feverat Judgments com- 
monly pafs'd on Booh^j that encounter Prejudices. 

W Hcn a BOOK is fitft to app^ in the World, one knows not whom to confult to learn its 
Deftinv : The Stitrs prelide nc^ over its Nativity, their Influences have no Operation on 
it-, and theniOu condAtnt AjiroJcgers dare not foretell the diverie Risks of Fortune it mult run; 
Truili not Ixjing of this World, Celeftial Bodies have no power over her j and whereas (he is of a 
molt Ipiritual Nature, the feveral Pofitions oj Combinations of Matter can contribute nothing ei- 
ther to her Ffeblifliment or Ruine. Belides, the Judgments of Mea are lb diflferent in refpeft ot the 
ftmc things, that we can never mote hazaraouflv an^toprudently play the. Prophet, than in prt- 
faging the happy or unfortunate Succefs of a BOOK. So that every Man who ventures to be an Au- 
thur, at the lame time throws h’unfelf at the Reader's Mercy, to make him or efteem him what he 
pleales ; But of all Authors, thofe who encountfl»Prcjudices ought moft infallibly to reckon upon 
their Condemnation their Works fit too unealie on moft Mens Minds, and if th^elcape the raf- 
fions of their Enemie^ jthey are obliged, to the almi^ty Force of Truth for their FrotetUon. 

’Tis a common Milmrriage with all Mankind, to ne too precipitate in judging ^ for all Men arc 
obnoxious to Errour, and only obnoxious upon this account : But all hafty and ralh Judgments 
are ever conlbnant to Prejudices i and therefoK Authors who oppugn them, cannot pollibly elcape 
Sentence from all their Judges, who appeal to Ancient Opiniont, as the Laws whereV thev ought 
to pronodnee. for indeed moft Readers are both Judge and Party, in reQ)e3 of thele Authors. 
Their Judges they are, that Qjiality is inepnteftaUe^ but they are a Party likewife, being difturb’d 
by thefe Authors in the polTeflion of their ancient Pr^ic^ for which they have the plea of Pre- 
fa ipt ton, and to which they have been accuftom’d many Years. 

1 confiifs there’s Abundance of Erjuity, Sincerity, and good Senft in a great many Readfers ^ aid 
that they fometimes arc Judges rational enough to fupe^e common Opinions, as not being the 
Infallible Rules of Trutli. there are who retire into themfelvcs, and confult that Inward 

Trull), which ought to be their Rule to judge of all things \ but very Pew that confult it upon all 
Occahons, and A one at all who do it with that Faithrulneis and Attention, that is necefTary to 
judge infallibly at all times. And thus, though we might fiippofe there were nothing MamealJe 
in a Treatile, which yet it would he Vanity to pretend to, I am wrfuaded it would be impofbUe 
to find one &igle Man to approve it in eveiy reipefl j eljjwany if his Prejiidid!l were attacked by 
it •, fince it is not naturally poiTible, that a Judge conftantly provok’d, affronted and outrag’d by a 
Puny, Ihould do him entire Jufticej or that he fliould give himfelf the trouble of a ftrenuous Ap- 
plication to thofe Keafoiis, which at fiiit fight appear to him as extmsgint^Parodoxes, or ridicu- 
lous Paredtfgijms. 

But though a Man be pleafed with many things in a BOOK, if he fortunes to meetwith fbme that 
are offenfive, he fhall feldora be wanting to f^ax ill of it, but moft commonly forgetfull to give it 
any good Charatier. Self love has a thouiana Motives to induce us to condemn what we dillikci 
and Reafon in this Inftance fully juftifies thefe Motives: fince Men fanfie th^ condemn Errours, 
and defend Tru^, when they defend their Pr^udice^ and cenfure thofe that affeulc them. So that 
the moft equitable Judges of Books that fignt againft Prejudices, pafs commonly fuch a general 
Sentenfe as is no way tavouraWe^on their baialf. Perhaps they will fay, there is fomedSng good 
in luch a Work, and that the Author juftly oppofes certain Prtjudices 5 but yet they fhall befure to 
condemn him^ and as his Judges give an authoritative and grave decifion Upon the point, main- 
taining that he carries things too far on fuch or fuch an occafioa For when an Authojj^s ruining 
Prejudices which the Reader is not prepdrefs’d with, whatever he fhall fay w'dl feem teafonable 
enough : But the fame Author ever Itrecches thingsioo far, when he engages the Prejudices where- 
with the Reader is too deeply ting’d. 

But whereas the Prejudices of dincrent Petfons are nor conftantly the^e, ihould one carefully ga - 
ther the feveral Judgments thataremadeuponthelametbings, hwoumtomtnoidjrappw, thatac- 
cording to thele Judgments there is nothing Good and at the lanie time notliing Bad, in fi]chi(||nd 
of Bo(^s : There would be nothing good, becaufe there is no Prejudices, but one or other efptMU^ 
|.and there would be nothing bad,b^ule there is no Prejudice whatever but feme or other cemdemn. 
* in which. Judgments there is fo much Equity, that ihould a Man pretend to make ufeofthem to 
coneff his Piece •, he muff neceflatUy fttike it all out for fear of leaving any thing that was Gmdemtfd, 
or not to touch it for fmr of expungiiw ibmething that was approv'd. 9o that a Atabar that 
Ihidies to be inoffenfive, finds himtelf perplex’d^ all hands, all the various ]tt%neats Which 



The Search Trntb, 

are pionoui^d botli for ml againft bimj and unlels he refolve to llind his ground, and to be 
reckon’d obffiwte la lus OpmtoiiSi he muft InevitaMy cohtndia hirnfelht every turn, and aprear 
in as many diperent forms as there are different Heads in a whole Nation. 

Hfprerer, Tim will do every Man Mice, and Truth whhdi at firli feems a CJiimurical and i i- 
diculous Phantalm, by degrees grows fenfible and manifeft; Mempen their Eyes and contemplate 
her, they difi»?er her Qiarnis, and fall in love widi her. . ThiirMan who condemns an Author 
for an he dfflike^ by chaiife meets with another that approves ir, but titulemns otlicr 

Opinions which the former receives as undeniable j each oT them talk fuitably to his Notion, and 
wch of them wntradiQs the other. Hence they come to ei^mine both their own and others Kca Ibits 
a&elhs they difpute, and confider, and hefitate, and are not fo ready to determine npon what tlicy 
have not examin’d ^ and if they ate brought to change their Opinion, and to acknowledge that an 
Author is more teafonable than was believ’d) there rifes a fcc^t ihcliriation in their Brealt, which 
prompts diem to foeak as well of him for the future as they have fbrmeiiy Ipokcii to his dilho-' 
nour. Thus the Man who flicks refolutely^o the Truth, though at fiift he move ihcir Spleen or 
Laughter, need not defpair one d^ to fee Truth, which he defends, triumph over the Prcpotlcf- 
fion of Men. For there s that difference between Good and III Books, between thole wliich c-u- 
lighten the MiaJ^ and thofe which gratifie thsSenfa and /«<?gwrfrw/f,^that the latter look clnrm- 
ingand delightful at fitft, but they Me and wither in tithe-, whilft th*e former, on the toiuv.irv, 
liave fomethingof a ftrange and difcoutaging nature, which troubles and fets the Mind agalt l ac 
in time thw are relifli’d, and fo much the better as they are more read and digelted, lor tis Time 
genetaily that regulates the Price of Things. 

The Books that encounter Prejudices leading to Truths through unbeaten Roads, reouire much 
longer time than others, to obtain the Reliutation their Authors expefl from them. For becaule 
Men are ftequenrly baulk’d in the hopes that fuch fort of Performances had rais’d in them -, but Few 
there are that read them j Fewer Ml that approve them -, almolt All condemn them, whether they 
read them or read them not: and though we he well affut’d that the trite and common Hoads 
lead not where we def^ to gtx yet the tw of venturing upon fuch as liave no Footfteps of for- 
mer Travellers, didicattens us f^m earring on them. So that Men call hot fo much as iheir Eye 
about them to conduft themfclve^ but hliadly aeaiin the Iteps of tlieir PreJecHprs : Company 
is diverting and encouraging) they think not what are doing, they perceive not where they 
go. and orten forget the pUce where th^ defign to arrive. 

Men are made for a fociable Ufc, whia t^referve, it Is not enough to ufe the fame Tw/y///'} 
we muft moreover keep to the fime way and the fame road ofThiaking, as other 

Men. We muft Uve by Opimuy as we aft by mitat 'm. We then confult advantageoully, agree- 
ably, and furely for the Good of the Body, and the Eflablilhment of our Fortune, when wc lubmic 
to the Opinions of others, and give way to be jietfuaded by the Air, or fenfible Impreflion of the 
Imamnatlon of tfaofo we hear l^k. But we undeigo much Pains, and tun the extreme hazard of 
our Fortune, when we will only hearken to -internal' Truth, and jejetl with Scorn and Abhorrence 
all the Prejudices of the Senfes, and all the Opinions we have receiv’d without Examination. 

Thus all thofe Writers who combat with Prejudiced are much miftaken if they think by that 
means to recommend themfdves to the Favour and Efteem of otliers; Polfibly it they have fuc- 
ceeded in their Studies, fome few of the Learned will fpeak honourably of their Works when they 
are dead ) M they live, they’aiuft expeft to be n^lefted by molt People, and to be defpis’d, 
levU’d,- and perfooited, even by thofe that go for the wifeft and moll moderate fort of Men. 

And indeed there are to noany Reafons, and thofe fo ftrong and convincing, which oblige us 
to do the fame as thofe wc Uve with, that wc have commonly tight to condemn, as Men ot fan- 
taftial and caj^idoos Spirits, fuch as aft contrary to others. . And becaufe Men do not|btficicntly 
diftinguifli between Miug and Hmkini^ they commonly are highly offended that any one fhould 
fall upon their Prejudices. They fuppolc it not fufficient to the prefervation of the Rules of Civil 
Society, externally to comport with the receiv’d Opinions and Culloms ot our Country. They 
preteiw it is Rafhnels to examine coiumoa Sendment^ and a breach of Charity to enquire alter 
Truth) becaufe Truth is not fi> much the Bond of Civil Societies, as Culloms and Opinion. 

Arifiotle is reedv’d in the Vniverjities as the Rule of Truth : he is cited as inialliblc ) and ’tis a 
Philou^ical Hercfie to deny what he maintains: in a wort^Jbe is reverenc’d as the Genius ot 
Nature: and after ;ftl, Thoie that are beft acquainted with his Phyficks^ cannot account for, nor 
perhaps are convinc’d of any thing : and the SMart, when they have finifh’d their Courfe of Phi- 
lojhphy, ^^fire not declare before Men of Senfe, what they have team’d of their Maflers. Which, 
it may l)^ is enough with Men of Reflexion,' to teach 'uiem what to think of fuch tort cf Stu- 
dies : for foat Erudition which a Man muft unlearn to bxom&Rea/onabk^ cannot feem very fblid. 
Yet a Man would be diought rafh, and prefumptuous, who would attempt to tlicw the Falficy of the 
Reafons that Authorize fo fliange and unacountable a Conduft : and he would necefl’arily make 
himieif waif wkhlfcofe,' Ivho reap advantage by ir, though he were ot competent Ability to dif- 
ulale the Publidt. < 

B it not evident, that we muft make ufe of things that arc known, to learn what is not known? 
and that it would be unpe^ng on a Vreneb-mn, to give him a Grammar in German VeHe to teach him 
the German Tongue? and yet we put into the hands of Children Pkfpauicrius's Latin Vetfes, t<# 
teach them Latin i Verio maicate on ail accounts) to Children that with difficulty, comprehend 
things diat am tnoft eafie. Rcalbn and alfo ExperietKC arc vifibly againft this Cuftom : for they 
fpendagtarae^ of time to.leam Latin but b||||^ves ) yet it would be temerity to find fiiiilt with 
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it. A Cbincfe who knew this Cuftom, could not help laughing at it j whilft in of the 

World, which we inhabit, the wileft and moil learn u cannot forbear approving it. 

U Preiudice.thus ftlfe and palpable, andCuftoms fo irrational, and of fo great Confeouence 
fiiidib many Patrons and Defenders ; how ihall they lubmit to Realbns that oppole the Prejodices 
of a purely Speculative Nature? There needs but a very little Attention to dilcover that the way 
taken to initr^l Childien is not the belt •, and yet it is not acknowledg’d Opinion ^ Cuftom cany 
it againft Reafon and Experience. How then can we imagine that the Books which deftroy an in- 
finite number of Prdudict^ will not in many things be condemn’d by thofe who pafs for the m&lt 

learn’d and wileft Parc of Men? „ , n .. i . • • . 

It mull be obferv’d that thofe who go for the moft underftanding and ingenious m the World, are 
Men that have read moil ^ks, both good and bad: Men of a moft happy Memory, and of .1 
.molt lively and cornprehenfive Imagination. Now this fort of Perfons, commonly judge readily 
on all things, without Examination. They confult theft Memory, and therein iramMiately find the 
Litui, or Prejudice by which they pronounce^ without much reflexion. As th^ think their Parts 
Utter than other Men’s, they aftotd little Attention to what they read : Hence it comes, that Wo- 
men and Children eafily difcover the Falfity of feme Prejudices which they fee attack’d, becaufe 
they dare not judge witnoBt examining v and that they bring all the Attention they are capable oi; 
to what tliey read : whilft Scholars, on the contrary, ftick rdblutely to their Opinions, becaufe 
they will not be at the Trouble of examining thofe of others, when quite contrary to thdr pre- 
conceiv’d Notions. 

As to the Attendants on the Great Men of the World, they have fo many external Adherencies, 
tliat they eannot eafily retire into theml'elves j nor bring a comnetent attention to diftin^ifh Truth 
from Probability. Neverthelefs they are not extremely addicted to any kinds of Prejudices : Foe 
iiroi gly to profecute a Wordly intereft, neither Truth nor Probability mull be rely d on. As a 
fetining Humility, or Civility, and external fhew of Temper, are Qualities vyhich all Men admire, 
and are ablblucely neceftary to keep up Society amon^l Proud and ambitious Spirits: Men of 
Worldly Defigns, make their Vertue and Defett to con^ in afletting nothing, and believing nc- 
thing, as certain and indifputable. It has ever been, and will ever be thePafhion, to look uwn 
all things as Problematical, and with a Gentleman-like Freedom to Treat the moft holy Truths, left 
they ftiould leem bigotted to any thing. For whereas the Gentlemen I mention, are neither appli- 
cative nor attentive to any thing but their Fortune \ there can he no Difpofition more Advantageous, 

< >r that feems more reafonable to them, than that which the Fafhton julthies. Thus the Invaders of 
Prejudices, vvhilft they flatter on one hand, the Pride and Remifiiefs of thefe Worldly Men, are 
well accepted by them i but if they pretend to alTert any thing as Undeniable, and to manifeft the 
'I'luth of Keligion and Chriftian Morality, they are look’d upon as Opinionated, and as Men who 
avoid one Precipice to run upon another. 

What 1 have faid, is, methinks, liifficient to conclude, what (hould be anfwer’d to the different 
jiuignioius divers Pctfbns have pronouc’d againft Tl)e TreatiJ'e concerning the Search after Truths 
.’mcl 1 IJiall make no Application, which every Man may do himfelf to good purpofe without any 
trouble. I know indeed that every Man do will not do itj but perhaps I might leem to be the, 
judge in my own Cafe, if I (hould defend my ftlf as Hr as I was able. I therefore refign up my 
Right to the Attentive Readers, Who are the natural Judges of Books, and I conjure them to call 
to Mind, the requeft I made in the Prefoce of the foregoing Treati^ and elfewhere, Kot to judge 
of my Opinions but by the dear and dijlintf Anfmrt theyjMll receive from the only Teacher of all 
yl'Jc//, ajtcr having conft/ted him by a ferrous attention. For if th^ confult their Prejudice^ as 
the dccifwc Laws to judge of the Book, Concerning the fearch after Truths I acknowledge it to be 
a very ill cook, fince purpofely written to deteU the Falfity and Injuftice of thefe Laws. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

W llcreat the follovorng Illulhations were compos'd to fati^ feme particular Perfont^ tvbo de- 
fir'd a more fpecial Explication of fome important Truths -y t think Jit to prettfjfey that 
(li'iiry to apprehend what I Jhall fapy it will he requijite to have fame Knowledge of the-frinciplcs I 
have offer a in the Treatife concerning the Search after Truth. ^Therefore it will he thebejl way net 
to meddle with thefe Obfei eatrvnsy till aj ter having carefully read the whole Work for which they were 
made j and only to examine them at a Jtcond readingy as rheyjhafl be found ref err d to ly the Margin. 
This Caution l.vw'ever is not abfolutelv neceffary to be obferv'd hy underjlanding Perjonsy becaufe I 
hta'c endeavoured Jb to write Elucida tions, as that they might be read without referring to the 

iioi'k they wereeompos'J Jor>, Iknotothat Ttwth is of all thingsintbe World that wdaicbgtves leaj} trou- 
ble to luquire It. yllf/r ttfe not willingly to collate thofe Pajfages in aBpoky which have Reference to, 
one another s but commonly readthingras they fall in their n«ry, and underjiand'of them as much at they 
can : wherejore to accommodate my Jelf to this Tender of Men, I have tried to make theje Remdrh 
intilligible, even to thoje tobo have forgotten the Places of the foregoing Treatife, whereunto they 
(. ref :r. Kcvcrthlejs I defire thje who will not be at the trouble of carefully examining thefe llluftra- 
tions, not to condemn them of falj'e and extravagant Ccnfequences, which may be deduc'd from want 
of unJerfianJing them, i have fame Reafon to make this Requefi, not only becaufe I have right to 
demand of the Readers, xaho are my fudges, not to condemn without underjlanding tfte, but on fe- 
ver al other Accounts, which it Is net neceffbry for me to declare in tbit Place, 

ILLUI^R-V 
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THE 

FIRST ILLUSTRATION 

UPON THE 

Firft CHAPTER of the Firft BOOK. 

Cod mrks whatever is real in the Motions of the Mind^ and in the Deter- 
minations of them j mtwithjianding whichy he is not the Author of Sht. 

He work^ whatever is real in ^e Senjations of Concnpifeenccy and ytt is not 

the Author of it. 

S OME Perfons pretend that I relinquilb die Comparifon of the Matter too 

foon •, and tanlie the one has no more Power than the other to detcrtnine the Imprcffipn 
whic^ God ^ves ii% and therefore wi|h me to explain (it I can) what it is that 
' wrh in us, and what voe do our fehes^ when we tin i fince in tlieir Opinion, I thall^bc 
oblig’d by my Explication, either to grant that Man is capable ot giving himfelf fomc new Mo- 

tiifirnrif./ or to acknowledge that God is aQually the Author of Sin. 

1 anfim That faith, Reafon, and my own invMrd Confcioufnefs, Mm me to quit the Com* 
oarifon whereldoi befngevery way convinc’d, thatl havein^>//a Prniciple ot my own De* 
ShaS and Mving\ealons to pafuade, that Matter has no fuch Principle; which Ml 
Man while here^s what God operates in us, and what we do our felves, 

ty He reprefents to us the Idea of a particular Good, Or gives us the Senfuiwn ot it. Ifjtl ) , He 

"riS GW i,w. tor God has Wrus, and 

IN fer Himfelf He Wilh that we (hall love all Good, and is the firft, oi rather only 
Mover.. In brief, this is evident from innumerable things that i have faid elfewliere, and thole I 

^^ondkfeS ^reprefenu to m the Idea oj a particular Good, ot gives hs the Senfatwn f //.• 
For?She alone that enlightens us, and the furrounding Bodies cannot aft upon out Mind, n 
a vyord, «re are neither our own Light, nor our own iehctiy, as I have proved at htgc in the 

^^lJhv ^od inclines m to this particular Good ; For God inducing us to all that s Good, by a 
iieceflaiy'Gonfequ^^ce, inclines us to particular Goeds, bjf producing the Idea or Senlation ot 

than In our Mm This therefore# all that God effefts in ^ when wc fin. 

Bttt'vyheieas a particular Good includes not in it all Good i and the Muid, confidering it wtth 
a clear and dijlin^ View, cannot imagine it concludes all > God does not ^ T 

incliife us to die love of it. , We are confeious of the Liberty wc liave to 
out Tendenct to procM fefther: In a word, wc feel the Imprellion wc have Iot Good ' 

fall or ;to t^kas others do, we ttej'enfible that our Will is not under any conjlratnt or nc 
TO fet ^n ihh partiette Good. „ n . a. “ ‘ 

^ dia thus- is ilvtot the ^ler does; ne flops, herejtf. 

i • » 14a Irn/Mxrc fEat f 


he follovw not the Imprefiion of < 


SodwttttoisiWwttfiec^ier neuops, nc^», 
he docs ior Stn » Nothing. ’ He knows that the mnd Rule b® ‘i* m 

ploi foIoMs it uiiUgas,M& thathq is not tofetten u^naiw Good, to , 

VffiSSfS'SSd tehftying amintt ORDER, toretofe toftayupon 
Jjghj of hi Kealbii, be learns it at leaft from the focret Re^^ioa^ of ,i 
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; Confcience: He is obliged then to follow the Impteflion he receives for the llnlverfal Gckx] . 
d to think of other Goods bdides what he enjoys, and what he is only to make ule oh br 
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God gives him tor (jood in general, ne may uuim ui 

Knioyment, it being prccilLly in this that the Difficulty coidifts. x,. j . 

nis a Law of Nature, that the ideas of Objeas (hould offer themfelves to our Mind tvhen we 
delire to think of tliein, provided our Capacity ol Thought be not fill d up by the lively and on 
fus’d ^enfations we receive cccitfwnaUy from the Motions in our Body. Now we can lf'/ 7 / the 
thinking on M things ^ hecaufe the natural Impreffion which carries us towards Good, readies to 
all podiblc Obic-as of our Thought : And we can at all times think on all things 5 tecauie ne aie 
•united to Him who comprehends the Ideas of all things, as 1 have formerly prosed. 

If it be true then that we can Will the confideting what we already fee as ‘'far of 

lince we are united with the Llnivetlal Being •, and it it lx; certain that, by virtue of the Lasvs or 
Nature, Ideas approach us when wc defire it •, we ought thence to infer: 

Viiff 'Ihut tee Iwe a Pimiple of our Peurnnnaticns. For tis the adual 1 lelcncc cf parti- 
cular '^eas, that poliiively*determincs, towards particular Go<ads, the Motion we ha\c toivaiix 
Good in general ; and ii; changes our Natural Love, into Free ond (U libcr.ne Loves : (M OnJerr^ 
or .'Iccjuicfcence in the preception of a Particular Good, has nothing real or pohiive 111 u cn oiir 

Part i as I fhall explain by and by. . . r • , • , , 

Secondly, That ihe Principle of our Determinations is almys Jree in re^^ard to particular hccii. 
For we are not invincibly inclin’d to love thenii lince we can examine them in themlelvcs, and 
compaic them with the Idea which we have ot the Sovereign Good, or with other particular 
Goods. Thus the Principle of our Liberty conlifts in this, that being made for God, and united 
to him, wc can always think on the true Good, ot on other Goods belidc'S thofe which our Tlioughi-, 

are aQually engag’d on. . • r -ka- s v 

But this, oil liippolition that our Senfatiens do not take up the Gipaaty of our Mind, tor 
to the end we may be free with the Liberty tbremeiition’d, it is necenary not only that God 
Ihould not pufh us, invincibly, to particular Goods ; but alfo that we Ihould be able to employ 
our Impreflion for Good in general, to the loving other Objefts than thofe we love at prtic: t. 
Bur as thole only can be the atlual Objeas of our loir, which can be of our 'Ilou^h/s-, and that 
wc cannot ailually think, except on thole which occalion very lively Senfatioiis, wiiillt they oc- 
calion them •, it is plain, that the dependance we have upon our Bc 4 y weakens our Liberty, ai'd 
ill many Junaures, quite deltroys the ule of it. So that our Scnfarloris obliterating our Ideas ^ 
and the Union we luve with our Body, whereby we difeem only our felves, enfeebling that we have 
with God, whereby all things are prelcnt to us i the Mind ought not to give way to be (har’d ty 
confus’d Scnlations, if it would pieferve entire the free Principle of its Dcteimina lions. 

From all which it is evident, that God is not the Author of Sin, and that Man endues not him- 
Iclf with any new Modijicaiwns : God is not the Author ot Sin ; bccaufe he continually imptellcs 
on the Sinner, who flops at a particular Good, a Motion to go farther ^ gives him a Power of 
thinking on other things, and tending to other Goods, than thofe which aflually engage his 
'I'hoiighls and Afjelticns ■, and commands him not to love whatever he can refufe to love without 
inward Di (cjnict and Remorle ; withal continually recalling him to his God, by the feciet Reproaches 
of his Rcalon. ■ 

Tis true that in one fenfe God inclines the Sinner to Love llie Objctl of his Sin-, if this Ol- 
jccl appeals Gooil to a Sinner ; for as mott Divines lay, whatever there is of a pojltivc natuic 
of yli7, or Metion in the Sin, proceeds horn God. nut ’tis only by a falfe Judgment of our 
Minil that the Cieatures letin good to us •, 1 mean capable of ailing in us, and making us happy. 
Bui the Sin of a Man conlills not in his loving a particular Good 5 for every Good, as (lien, is 
amiable; but in his loving only this Good, or loving it as much ot more than another that is 

»-'ninv . frvr ttrif 1 r'incr fiilv 
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rather in his not con- 
regulating his Love liy the 

vv I Lt Li Ol vj i-y, Ol avooluiiig lo vii^iiiiai tiiiii ijovwiiaij' v# iv i-. 1. 1\, of wliich all Mcii liavc a 
more or Ids pcrfcil Knowledge, a$ they arc ffriiler or looltx united to God -, or are mote or Ms 
Senfible to the Imprtllions ot their jSvnles and Paffions. Fol*our Senfes import our Soul into our 
whole Boily ; and our Pajftons, as it were, export it to circumambient Objefts ; and lb lemoveus 
item the Divine light, which would peaettate and illuminate us. ^ 

Nor does Man give himfclf new Motliiie.itions: For the Motion of Love which God con- 
llantly imprints on us, is neither augmented nor diminilh’d; w'hether we do or do not afluiH/, 
love; I man, whether this natural Motion of Love be, or be not determin’d by Ibme Idea ot 
0\i8,Mind. Nor does this Motion ccale by its Acquidceiite in the PolRlhon ot Good, as Mo- 
tion of Bodies ceal'es by their Rett, There is great likelihood that God puflies us at all times 
alike with an even Force towards him ; lor he pullies us on towards Good in general', as fall as 
we are capable; and we arc at all times equally capable, hecaufe our W/fl, or our natural Ga- 

S ot Willing, i» always equal to it fclf. Thus, I liiy, the Impreflion, or natural Motion, 
carries us towaids Good, never cncieafes or diminilhes. 
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t toiiiirs we have no clear Ide^ nor indeed inward Senlation of the Evennefs of that Iraptef- 
f, j;,. ('t natural Motion towaids Good : But this comes from our not knowing it by Idea, ( which 
j ..’\t iormerly ■’'^prov’dj and from our not being confeious of our Faculties, whilll they do nat "Scctlic 
3 1 ally operate. We/cr/ not what is natural and common, and always the fame in us ; as the 7tiiCi-ap. 
Hcj' aiid Beating of the Heart. Weare even infenfible of our Habits, and whether we are defcrvii'g ' * 'j-^ 
oi the Love, or Wrath of Godf. We have perhaps infinite Faculties, which are pctfcftly uu- ifiu. 
known to us ; For we are not intvardly confeious of all that we fl/r, but only of all that vre feel. (|r,„ion 
Had wj. never felt Pain, nor defir’d particular Goods, we could not by our SclfiConfclouli.tfs, «p:)nit. 
have told whether we are capable of feeling Pain, or of mlling thofe Goods : It being our Me - 1 
m'/y, and not our internal Senfe.^ which teaches us we are capable of feeling what we do not 
ted i or of being mov’d by liich Paflions, as do not aflually agitate us. There is nothing theie- yit. 

toie that can hinder our believing, that God draws us towards him with an equal Force, though Ecii.4. «. 

In a very different manner •, and tliat he preletves in our Soul an equal Capacity of vailing., or * 
one and the lame Will, as he preferves in Matter, colleQively taken, an equal quantity of Motion. 

But though this Ihould not be certain, yet I an't fee how it can be faid, that the Augmentation 
or Diminution of the Natural Motion of our Soul depends on us, finccwe cannot be the Caule 
cl the Extent of our own Will. . 

It is moreover certain, from what I faid before. That God produces and prefeives in us all 
that’s real and pofitiye in tlie particular Determinations of the Motion of our Soul •, namely, 
our Ideas and Senfations : For this it is which determines our Motion towards Good in gciKral, 

10 particular Goods, but not in an irrcfiftible manner, becaule we have a tendency to go farther. 

Hence all that is done on our part when we fin, is our net doing all we yet have the power to do, 
by means of our impreflion towards Him who comprehends all Goods •, for all our Power is de* 
liv’d from our Union with Him who works all in us. • Now the principal caufe of our finning 
is, that preferring Enjoyment to Examination, by realbn of the Plcafure accruing to our hnyy- 
ing, and the Pain attending our Examining j we defift to employ the Motion wh^ich is given us 
for the nurfuit and dilquiiition of Good •, and we dwell upon the enjoyment of thins, which 
we fhould no more than make ufe of. But if we oblerve the Matter nearly, we lhall la that in 
this there is nothing real on our part, but only an intermijjion and ceffatien of Enquiry, which 
corrupts, as I may lay, the Aflion of God in us, but yet can never delfroy it. So then, when 
we do not fin, VVhat is it we do ? \Ve do all that God does in r for w'e do not confine to a 
particular Good, or rather a Ealfe one, the Love which God imprefles on us for the True. Aiid 
when w'e fin. What do we do then? Nothing. For we love a ialfe Good; to width God docs 
not carry us by an irrefiftible impreflion \ we ceafe to petfue the true Good, and ffullrate the 
Motion God, gives us towards it^. Now whilft we love a particular good only, or agaiiill 0 R- ^ . 
])E R, we receive as great an impreflion of Love from God, as if we did not fix upon it. More- Edums'^t 
over this particular Determination, which is neither neccflary nor invincible, is given us of God j Hthm.- But 
and iheralbte in finning, we produce no tiew Modification in our I’elves. we love a 

particular 

Good : TniCi but Sin confifts not prccifcly in that : For all Good is amiable, and ought to be loved. Our Love ii in it Iclf i;ood 
and even in our loving that particular Good, we follow the Imprdfion which God gives us. Our Sin prccildy confifts in our faflen- 
ing upon that particular Good the ImprdTion which God gives us to love all Good, or univcrfal Good, at tne time when wc bodi 
might, and ought to love it. Therefore Sin is nothing; and though God docs all, he dees it not. Now whilft, i;c, 

Howet'er, 1 own tliat when we fin not, but refill Temptation, we may lie faid in one lenle to 
give our felves a neio Modification-, becaufe we chufe to think on other things than tlic feeming 
Goods wherewith wc arc tempted. But all that we then do, is produc’d by the Aflion which 
God puts in usj that is, eithej: by our Motion towards Good in general, or by our rP///afliltedby 
Grace -, I mean, enlightncd by Knowledge, and forwarded by a preventing delegation. For in fine. 

If the Killing d/fi'erent things be fuppos’d to lie giving different Modifications, I deny not but in 
this Senfo, the Mind may di verily modifie it fell by the A^lio^ it receives from God. 

But ’tis always to be obferv ’4 tliat this Aflion deriv’d into us from God depends upon our 
felves, and is not irrcfiftible, with relpefl to particular Goods. For upon the prelentation of a 
particular Good, wc are inwardly confeious of out Liberty on its behalf as we are of our Flea- 
Jure and Pain, when diey lenfibly alFefl us : And the lame Realbn convinces us wc are Tree, that 
convinces us we Exij} -, for ’tis the inward confeiou/nejs or feeling of our own Thoughts, that give 
us to know we have a Being. And, if at the fame time that vve are fenfible of our Uberty, with 
rcfpefl to a particular Good, wc ought to doubt of it, for want of having a clear Idea thereof i 
We ought no lefs to doubt of our Kain, and our Kxilbuce at th; time of our Milcry, fince we 
havahK) clear Idea either of our Soul or Pain. 

It goes quite othetwile with our inward Senlation or Confeieme, than with our outward Sfn- 
fes. T.he latter always deceive us in Ibmething, when we follow tlieir reports ; but the former 
never deceives us. ’Tis by the outward Senjes I fee Colours on ihc I'urface of Bodies, tliat I hear 
Sound in tlte Air, that I'feel Pain in my Hand-, and their Tdtimony deceives me, if I rely upon 
it ; But ’ris by my intfard SenJ’atm that I iec Colour, that I hur ^und, that I fuffer Pain -, 
and 1 err not in bdieting I Jee when I fee, hear when I hear, and fiffer wlicn 1 fofter j provided 
I fiop and go no farther. Thefe things are too llUkvident to be loijger infifted on. Thciefore 
being inwardly confems of our laberty, at the time of a particular Good’s being prefent to the 
Mind, vv,e are not, to be^ubtful of our Freedom on its refpetl. But whereas this inward Senfi- 
tion is’lb.Hfitiiqes abfcnntem our Mind, and wc conllilt only what confus’d remains it has left 

in 
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ill our Mtiiv-ry i, ,we in‘ 5 r% the confideration oF djira&ed rcjfom, which keep us from an ; 
icj/d ftehng^ pcrluaae out fehes that ’lis impoljible for Man. to be free: Jull as a Stoick wh(r' 
want oF nothing, and Philolbpbizing at his Calt^ may imafinc that Pai« is no Kvi/^ beaufe tU 
hternd Se/rfe he has oF himlelf, does not aftually convince him oF the contrary ; and he m 
i)rove, 1 ike Sem:<, by reafons in one Icnie molt true, that ’tis a contradiftion ior the wife m 
l.e niiferable. . • to 

But thoogli omSelf-ionfdoiifneft vittt infufficient to convince us of our Freedom, yet lle^r 
miglit liince as much : For hnee the light of Realon afliires us that God acFs only for liimi'clf 
dud that he can give no Motion to us, but what muft tend towards him ; the hnpreijion toivarj- 
i khxI in general inajr be iriefiltiblej but ’tis plain, that /hut which we have For particular Goo's 
111 . 11 k necelFirily free. For if it were invincible, we fljould have no Motion to carry us t.i 
tiul, tlic ugh he gives it only for himlelFi and we fhouIJ be conftrain’d to fettle on oartinili. 

• Cio' k 1 i i though G 0 D, 0 R D E R and R E A S 0 N, forbid us. So that Sin could not l;e lahl ir 
our door, and God would he the real CauleoF out Corruptions-, Forafmuch as we Ihould not h- 
Free, hut purely^ Naturuf and idtogether ncccffa/y Agents. ' 

Tlius though inward Senfationdid npt teach us we were free, Reafon would difeovet ir ivi 
r.ec Jlary. ior Man to be created fo-, if we I'uppofe him capable oF defiring particular Goods ■ [ 
only capable oF defiring tWm through the Impreflion or Motion which God perpetually 'dve; 
ti.v tor himlelF Which likewile may be prov’d by Realon. But our capacity to fufler Pain cii-- 
not he prov’d this way s but can only be diftover’d by Confcience, or imeard Senfaticn- and ivt 
no Man can doubt but a Man is liable to fufferPain. ^ ^ 

As we know not our Soul by anyc/car Idea we have of it, as I have before explain’d fa ’tis in 
vaiii to tiy to difeover what it is in us t)!at terminates the A6fion which God impreflw, or that 
yields to he conquer’d by a refiftible Determination, and which we may change by our WiH or bv 
our Imprelfion towards all Good, and our Union with him, who includes the Ideas of all 
For in fhorr, we have no clear Idea of any Modifiation of our Soul : Nothing but our Inteiiuil 
Senlc can teach us that we are, and what we are: and this only muft lie conlulted to convince ns 
we ixtjree. And its AiiFwcrs are clear, and latisfatfory enough upon the Point, when we aeluallv 
propole to our leh cs any particular Good tor no Man whatever can doubt whether he be invinliblv 
inclin d to cat ot a Fruit, or avoid Ibmc flight inconfiderablc Pain. But if inftead of hearkniiig 
to (;iir Inward Seiifitioii, we attend to abltrafted Rcalbns, which throw us off the Contempt 
tiun ol earjehrs, polhbly lofing fight ot them, we may forget that we are in Beings and trying 
ti) reconcile iho prifience of God, and his ahfolute power over us, with our Liberty, wc mail 
plunge into .111 liiottr tliat will overturn all the Principles of Religion and Morality. 

I piCKiucc here an Oljjc-Uion which is ulually made againft what 1 have been laying, which though 
(Hit very vve-ak and dcleflive, is ftrong enough to give a great many trouble to evade. The hatin'' 
7,’ isan Aaion which does not partake of Good-, and therefore is all the 

Ciod Ii.iving no part in it : And conlequently Man aUs and gives himfelf new Modifications bv 
ail aclioii which does not come from God. . ’ ^ 

1 Aiilvvcr, Tliat Sinners hate not God, but becaufe they free/y and fiilfly judge that he is Evil- 
liu tiood confidcr’d as fuch, cannot be the ObjeU of Hatrc-d. Therefore they hate God with that 
\ ciy Motion of Love he influences them with towards Good. Now the Realon why they concludehc 
I S not Good, is their making an undue ttfe of their Liberty -, for being not convinc’d with irrefiftiWe 
rvideiiic th.it he is not Good, they ought not to believe him Evi/, nor conlequently to bate him. 

V' H Jtrv’d two things may be diftiiiguilh’d, vh. the Senfutwn of the Soul, and Motion of the Will. 

1 hisSeiilapon cannot be Evil ; lor it is a Modification of the Soul, and has ncitlier Moral Good nor 
'"I'r 1 l' ‘'"i Motion more corrupt, finceit is not dift inguilhablc from ihatofLove. For Ex 
tcrnal F.vil king only the privation of Good,’tis maniteft. tliat to Hy Evil, is to fly the privation ot 
Good, ih. 1 t is, to pur fie thoJ. Wherefore all that is real and pufitive, even ih our Hatred of God 
liimlelf, lus nothing Evil in it-, and the Sinner cannot hate God, without an abominable abule of 
the attion which God iiiceUaiuly gives to incline him to the Love of ///w. 


Cod worh^ tvhatcver is real in the Senfations of Concufifcence^ and yet is not 

the Author of Cot/cupifcence. 

A S the Difficulties tbt are rais’d about Com upi fence, are near akin to thofe before explain’d - 
1 ihiilk it convenient to ihew, thjt GolI is not the Author ot ConcupilccnccL thoutch lllbtf 
• ht'ilut works jll in us, even in the produftion of fenfible Pleafure. ^ 

1 1 ought, 1 think to be granted for the Rcalbns produc’d in the hifth Oiaptcr of the Firfl Book of 
the piccediig hra/ije, and ctfcwherc, that by the natural Uwsof the Union of the Soul and Body, 
Man, even bclore the Fa//, was inclin'd hy preventing Pleafures to the ufe of fenfible Goods* and 
that :)s often as lucli and luch Traces were delineated in the principal partjf his Brain fuch and 
likh rivaughts aij^lc in his Mind. Now thole Laws were moK Proper and Siiitaye, for the Ra- 
loiis 1 there hav-e given ; Which king liippos’d, as before the Tringreflions all things were perfl-aiy 
weU ouU'ul, lo Man had neccflarily tltjt Power over his Body, as that he coiild pwvoift the pro- 
duttioii ot tltclc Traces when he would-. Order requiring that his Mind Ihpuld havet^DcinimOn 
over his Body ; Whiih Power of his Mind piecifcly conMedin this, diailbcQRlitig to Its d'dRi^t 

De^ 
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I'fcfircs and Applications, it ftopt the Communication of Motions which were produc’d in his 
Body by arcummbjtem oyerwhich his WiU had nPt an immediate and dircit Authorin' 
a. overhts prppw B^y : And it cannot, I think, be concflb’d how hecouW hinder the Formation 
of the Tracw in his Brain any other way. Thettfore the f^<// tf/Ged; or the general Uw ot Na- 

i- Modoiife, depended on dome occafions, upon 

the Will or ; rc^viod had that conuderation for him j that he produc'd not without his confent 

new Motions in his Body, oratleaftinthe principal part to which his Soul was immediately united. 

Such was the Inftitution of N«ure before theSin. ORDER would have it fot and conlltiucnt- 
Iv HE whofo efleniial and neceffiiiy Will is always conformable to 0 RD E R. Which Will le- 
maimng immutably the fime, the Eftablifli’d Ordft was fubverted by the firft Man’s Dilblttliencc • 
becaufe for the demerits of his Sin, it was cpnfonant to Order, that he fhould be Lord of nothing. 

It is not reafonable^t the Sinner fliould fufpend the Coromunitation of Motions, that tlie Win 
ol fhould conform to hist or thar any exceptions fhould bt made to the Law of Nature on ioth t,’ 
his Behalf: In fo much that Man is fubjea to Concupifcencc, his Mind depends on his Body • «lcA.t dc 
he fms in himlelf indeliberate Pleafures, and involuntary and rebellious Motions, purfuant to that f 
moll juft and exact Law which unites the two Parts of which he is ctjmpos’d. , . " , " 

fevcnch Chapter of the fecond Book, I explain wlat I here fay in general of the loft of Power, Man had over Ws'coUy. ^ 


Thus the formal Rcafon of Qi/ia/ptfcejicf, no kfsthan that of Sin, is nothing real and pofitive j 
being no more ill Man, than the lols of the Power he had to wave, and fufoend to the Commu- 
nication of Motions on Ibme ocaflons ; Nor are we to admit any poBtive Will in God to produce 
it. For this lofs vyhich Man has fuftain’d, was not a confequcnce of Order, Or of foe immutable 
Will of G<^, which never fwen'es from it, and is conftantly the famej but only a confluence 
of Sin, which has rendred Man unworthy of an Advantage due only to his Innocence and Up. 
tightnefs. Wherefore we may fay, that not God, but Sm only, has been the Caufe of Gneu- 
ffcence. 

Neverthefef^ God Works all that is Re>r/and Pojithe in the Senfations and Motions of Couch ft/- 
ccnce ; for God docs every thing : but all that has nothing of Evil. Tis by the general La w of Na- 
ture, that is, by the Will of God, that fonfible Objcfls produce in Man’s Body certain Morions, 
and that thefe Motions taire in the Soul certain Setifitions, ufeful to the prefetvationofthe BoJv, 
or the Porpagation of the Species. Who then dare prefume to fay thefe. things are nor gocxl In 
themfelves > 

I know it is faid that Sin is the Qufe of certain Pleafures. But do thw that fay it, conceii e it > 
Can it be thought that Sin, which is nothing, fhould aftually raoducc fomcthini ? Qn nothmi be 
fuppes’d to be a (real) Caufe. However ’tis fo Cud : but polTibly for want ot raking due pains 
of lerioufly confidering what they fay i or becaufe they are unwilling to enter on an Explication 
that is contrary to the Difeourfes they have heard from Men, who, it may be, talk witJi more 
Gravity and AfTuranc^ than Reflexion and Knowledge. 

Sia is the Caufe of Concupifcence, but not eiVleafurt j as fret Will is the Caufe of Sin, though not 
of the natural Motion of the Soul. The Pleafure of the Soul is good, as well as its Motion or 
Love : and there is nothing good but what God does. The Rebellion of<he Body, and tlie guilt 
of Pleafure, proceed from Sin : As the Adherency of the Soul to a particular Good, or its Keif, 
proceeds from the Sinner: But thefe are only frivaiioat and Mothingx, whereof the Creature is 
upaUe. 

Evciy Pleafure is Good, and likewife in fome meafure makes happy the Pofleflbur, at leaft for the 
time or the Enjoyment; But it may be ftid to be evil-, becaufe inttcad of elevating the Mind to 
Him that is the true Caufe of it, through the Errour of our IntelleOual, and corruption of our 
Mora! Part, it proftrates it before fenfibjfe Objefts, that only feem to produce it Again it is evil, 
in as much ^ it is Injuftice in us who axe Sinnei^ and confequently meriting rather to be punifh’d 
than rew-arded, to dmige God purfuant to his (rrlmitlve) Will, to reCbmpenfc us with pleafant 
Senfations. In a word (not to repeat here what 1 havc.faid mother places) it is evil, becaufe God 
at prefent forbids it, by Reafbn of its alienating the Mind from himfelf, for whom he hath made 
ana preferves it For that which was ordain’d by God to preletve RiehieoutlAin in his Innocence, 
now fixes j£i^«/ Man in his Sin ^ and the Senfations of Flafure, which he wifely e^blifh’d as the 
eafieft and moft obvious Expedients to teach Man, (without calling off his Reafon from bis true 
GoodO whether he ought to unite himfelf with the invironiog Boaies^ at prefent fill theCapaci- 
ty ofhis Mind, and fttften him on Qbjefls incapable of afliiw in him, and inHnitcIy below him ( 
becaufe he looks upon thefe Objeffs to be the true Gnfet of the Happinefs he enjt^s occafmatly 
from them- 
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U P 0 N T H E 

Firft CHAPTER of theFirft BOOKj 

Where I fay, 

7 /.»*// the Will cannot dwerfly determine its Propen City to Cood^ but by com- 
manding the ‘Under jianding to reprefent to it fome particular Obje^. 

T T tDiift not be imagin’d that the WtU tommanii the Underjianding any other Wav ^Jian by its 
I'' 5 lyfhrs and Moiiom, there being no other Aftion of the Will: nor muft it be oeliev’d that 

tile ['nJtrjhinding obeys the IE;'//, by producing in it felf the Ideas of Things which the Soul de- 
lires-, for the UndetftatKling afts not at all, but only receives Li^ht, or the Ideas of Things, 
II. through its iieceflary Union with Him who comprehends all Beings in an intelligible manner, as 
* ‘ I- is explain’d in the Third Book. 

Here then is all tlieMyllery ; Man participates of the Sovereign Reafon, and Truth difplap it 
felf to liitn proportionubly to his Application, and his praying to it. Now the Dejire of the Soul 
is a Xiitural Prayer, that is always heard j it being a natural Law, that Ideas fhould be lb much 
readier, and more prclcnt to the Mind, as tite Will is more earnelt in defiring them. Thus, pro- 
vided our Thinking Capacity, or llnderltanding, be norclo^d and fill’d up by the confus’d Sen- 
fiticn-) we receive occanonally from the Motions occurring in our Body, we fhould no fooner de- 
lire t<> think on any Obieff, but its Idea would be always ptefent to our Mind ( which Idea, Ex- 
perience witnclfmg, is fo much more prefent and clear, as our Defire is more importunate, and 
<"ir Confus’d Scnlations, futnifh’d to us by the Body, lefs forcible and applicative, as I have faid 
in the foregoing lllulfration. 

Tliercli)re, in faying that the Will commands the Vnderjiandirtg to reprefent to it fome particu 
I ir Olije-f, I meant no more than that the Soul, imlling to conBder that Objeft with Attention, 
(ir.nvs near it by her Defire j becaule this Defire, conlequently to the efficacious Wills of God, 
tvliich ate rite inviolable Laws of Nature, is the Caufe of the Prefence and Clearnefs of the Idea 
in.it lepidcms the Objcil. I could not at that time fpeak otherwife than I did, nor explain my 
(i-li as I do It prelent, as having not yet prov’d God the foie Author of our Ideas, and our parti* 
t ill jr only the oecafwnal Caufes of them. I fpoke according to the common Opinion, as 

I iu\ c been fia^uently oblig’d to do, becaule all annot be faid at once : The Reader ought to be 
c ;i.iia!.lc, and give (.redit tor fome time, if he would have Satisfaftion j for none but Qeometn- 
n ".f iviy always down in hand. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATION 

UPON THE 

Third CHAPTER of the Firft BOOK i 

Where I lay, 

Ih.tt Myjlcrics of Faith being of a Supernatural Order^ we need not wonder 
if we want the EvidencCy fincc we want the Ideas of them. 

■\T 7 H-'’ ^ f'y wc have no Ideas of the Myfteries of Faith, it is vtfible from the foregoing 
V V ind following Dii'couilc, that I fpeak but of clear Ideas, which are produftive of Light 
cn.l and which give us a G«r/>rf/.>tvr^L7 of the Ot^eG, if we may be ^ow’d lb to fpeak. 

1 gum. titat a Pcafnit could jiot believe, fbr Example, that the Son of God was made Mm, ( t 

that 
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tiiic iheie were 7 /'vw P er/cnr in the GodheaJ^ if he lud no Idea of the Unwn of the WORD 
ivic:! o'jr iimuntt}\ and no Notion o^Verfoa. But il thefe Ideas were dear, wc mi[;ht by cc n- 
liJudig theiTi, pertcaly comprehend- thcfc Mylleries, and explain them to others i aik lu tlicv 
,, ,, :d lie no longer ineliable Myfteries. The Word hrfon has, as ^ Sr. Aufti/i fays, been ap-ii ■; \\ * ,\v , 

10 lire Iv/ /'<’/■, Son and Ho/y Ghojf, not fo much to exprefs dilHn(.IIy what they are, as not to U- ' 'tin- 
filu’t upon a Myftcry whereof we are oblig'd to Ipak 4 />*.’« nitt 1 ' 

tics (um IKS eJf(fjfeyi>iio-,S.Ai^hdeTnn. lib.?, rap.4, Aod in another pl^cc, Cumqitiritwr quid trttf Mium prjr'ji 'in.itt hk- 
m:.rm lahi'ft BiKiHittm. DiSm cjl taim Ins ferfmt m kt illid dictMut, fed tie tueretHr. Ibid. lib. 5. cap. 9. " 

I fay here that we have no Ideas of our Myjleriet^ as I faid elfewhere we have no Idea' of our 
.ba.//; becaufe the Idea wc have of the /dticr is no dearer than thofe we have of the }'>rmrr: 

Tik-idbre the Word Idea is equivocal j fometimes I have taken it for whatever reprefenrs to the, 

Mind any Objed, whether clearly, or confus’d and darklv ; fometimes more generally, tbrwliat * 
ever is the immediate Obied of the Mind-, fometimes likewife for that which reprclcins Tliimpi^f./,,, 

{P dearly to the h^ind, that we may with a bare Perception difeover whether fuch or iucli Modi b.,./' 1! ' ' 
licarions do belong to them. For this Reafon I have Ibmetimes faid we * had an Idea ol the Soul, t 7- 
■Hid fometimes deny’d it for 'tis difficult, and often wearilbm and ungrateful to oblervc a too , 
rigorous Exadnels in one’s Expreflions. • biflwdon ' 

\Vheii an Auther contradids himfelf but in the Opinion of his Critich, or fuch as would fain " ’ 

have him do it, he ought not to be much concern’d at it j and if he tvould larisfie by tedious Ex- 
plications whatever the Malice or Ignorance of Men might objed to him, he would not only com- 
pole an ill Book, but all his Readers would be difgullcd with the Anfwers he gave toObjedions, 
cither imaginary, or contrary to that equitable Temper which all the World pretends to ^ Ibr a 
Man cannot endure to be fufpeded either of Malice or Ignorance -, nor is it allowable to anfwer 
ivtak or invidious Objedions for the molt part, except when there are Men that have urg’d them, 
and fo have skreen'd the Reader ftom the Rcptoaclt which fuch Anfwers feem to afperfe on thole 
that demand them. 


THE 

ILLUSTRATION 

On thefe Words of the 

. Fifth CHAPTER of the Firft BOOK, 

This being the Cafe, it ought to he concluded that Adam was not hnvited to 
the L(n>e of God, and the reji of hk Duty, by a presenting Pleafure for- 
afnmth as the Knowledge which he had of God, as of hk Good, and the 
Joy he was continually pojfefs'd with, neceffarily conjequent to the View of 
hk Felicity in hk uniting himfelf with Cod, were fuficient Motises to re- 
commend hk Duty to him, and to mak^ hk Anions more meritorious than if 
he had been, as it were, determin'd by a presenting Pleafure. 

♦ 

[ N order to our diftind un^ftanding all this, it mull be known that we are determin’d to ad 
from only Knowtedge and fleafiirc ^ for whenev-er we begin to love an Objed, ’tis from our 
difeovering by Reafon that it is good, or feeling by Pleafure that it is agreeable. But there is 
great difference between Knowledge and Pleafure: Kmdedge enlightens our Mind, and mani- 
lefts the Good, but dbes not adually and efficatioully inclin? us to the loving it j whereas flea- 
fare effedually drives and determines us to love the Objed that feems to cauft it. Knowledge, 
or Light, does not induce us of it felf j but leaving as wholly to our fclves, lets us freely deter- 
mine our own Motion to the Good which it prefents : Pleafure, on the contrary, anticipates oui 
Reafon, interrupts us ftom confuUing it, leaves ps not to our own Condud, and wealcens oui 
Liberty. 

Therefore, aS Jidam had before his fa//, a Time appointed to merit Eternal Happinefi, and 
had a full and perfed Liberty to that intent 5 and as nis Light was fufficient to hold him clofe- 
ly united to God, whom he already lov’d by the natural Tendency of his Soul 5 he ought not to 
be cany’d to h'is Duty by preventing Ple^uret, which would have leflen’d his Merit by leflen- 
big his liberty. Adam might have had fome Ibrt of Right to complain of God, if he had hin- 
der'd liira ftom meriting his Reward as he ought to do that is, by Adions abfoluiely free : 

Ard 
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f .And it had been a fort of injuring his tree WU!^ for God to have gim him that kind of Grace 
r'/r^ '''• which U at nrefent only neceflajy to counterpolfe the preventing Delights ot CbucupifctiK,; 

Whilll had all neceOary Supplies for his Perfeverance, it had bem to fufpea bis Vetm^ 
r!,''li.r;in(J, as it were, to accule him of InlkicUty, to give him any Pr^mtiai : It had been leaving 
1 , "ff.AuK. him an Oaafion of Globing in himfelf, to have taken away all Senfe of the Wants poflible 
<IcO rrupt. to belail him, and Infirmities he was obnoxious to's for 1 own that as yet he had neither Want 
^ nor Wcaknels. Lalilv, What is infinitely more cofjfidcrable, it had been to render the Incjrna. 
st^'.he 5 th //M of JESUS CflRlST indifferent; which certainly was riie firtt and grcatdt JDefign of 
oijioftuc Him wlio fgfter’d all I^cn to be involv’d in Sin, that he might fhctv them Mercy in J £ S U jj 
*’• dw: f ■ H if I S T, to the end that he who glories might glory only in the LOR D. 

* Cliriftim . _ , , , 

(Jv’nvctljnonf, towards th# End ot the Brkjjeis Edition* 

• 

To me therefore it (c^ms undeniable that AJam had no Senfe of TreventuJ^ Vleafarct in hIsDi:. 
ty, but it does not ll-em equally certain that he had a Senfe of Joy, though I fuppole it here, 
klieving it highly probable. Bur to explain my felf : - 

There, is this Difference between fraoenting ¥leafure and the fleoj^mre of Jcy, that the former 
precedes Reafon, and the tatter follows it; for Joy naturally refultstiwn the Knowledge onelus 
of his own Happinefs or PtTfe£lidn.s, becaule he cannot confider himfelf as happy or perfeff, hut 
he 'ni.lt inltantly thereupon feel a certain Joy. As wc may be confciout ot our Happinefs by 
futr, or AiJ'cm.'cr it by Keojon, lb Joy is of two forts ; I fpeak not here of that which is purely Jen- 
fihh\ but of that which Adam might have been pofejid with, at necijfari/y cotifequent to the K/m. 
/edge he had of hii Happineft in uniting bimjetj with God: And fbmeRealons there are, which 
make it doubtful whether he was aftuallV poiielW of it. 

The Principal of all is, that his Mind perhaps had been fo taken up with it, that it had rob- 
bed him of ms Lil»erty, and invincibly united him to God ; for ’tis reafbnable to believe that this 
Joy ought to be proportion’d to the Happinefs which Adam poffefs’d, and confcqucntly exceed- 
in^great. , 

But in anfwcr to this, 1 fay, t'irjf. That purely IntelleBual Joy leaves the Mind to its entire L; 
berry, and takes up but very little of its Thinking Capacity ; wherein it differs from Senfible Joy 
which commonly dillurhs the Reafon, and leflens the Liberty. 

I anlivcr, Secondly, That the Happinefs of Adam at the firtt Inftant of his Creation, did not 
conlift in a plenary and ftitirc Poffeffion of the Supreme Good, it being poflible for him to lofe it, 
and become iriilerable ; But herein his Happinefs etpccially confided, 1 nat he fuffer’d no Evil, and 
was in the good Favour of Him whd muft havcjJetftaw his Felicity, if he bad pcrlh’er’d in his 
State of Iniioccncy. Thus ills Joy liira^ not excelhvc { nay, it was or ought ro have been temper’d 
with an Alloy of Fear, for he ought to have been diffident of himfelf. 

I anlwer, Laftly, That Joy does not always intend the Mind upon the true Caufi; that produces 
it : As a Senfe of Joy arifes upon the Contemplation of one’s own Perfeftion^ it is natural to be- 
lieve that Profpc£t is the Caufe of it ; for when a Thing conftantly follows from another, ’tis na- 
turally look’d upon as one of hs F-ftefW. Thus a Man confiders himfelf as the Author of his own 
prefent Happinefs, he finds a fecret Complacency in his Natural Pcrfeftlons, he loves himifelfj and 
* thinks not of Him who operates in him in an impcrc^tible manner. 

‘ Tis true, Adam more diftinflly knew rhan the grcateft of Fhilo/oohers, that God alone was able 
to a£l in him, and produce that benic of Joy whlch.he felt upon the Confiderarion of his Happi-' 
nel's and Perfefiions. This he knew clearly by the Light of Reafon, when he attended to it, but 
not by any Senfation ; which, on the contrary, taught him that his Joy was a Confequence of his 
Perletrion, feeing he had the conftant Senie of it, and that without any Application on his part: 
And fo rhis Senfation might lead him to confider his own PerfeftionSj and take plcafure in nim- 
felf if he either forgot, or any ways lott fight of Him whofe OpOTttons in us are not of a fen- 
fible Nature. So for would this Joy have been from rendring him impeccable, as is pretended, 
that, on the contrary, it might probably be the Ocrafion of his Pride and Fall. And *tis for this 
Reafon that I fay in tliis Chapter, that Adam ought to have taken care not to have Juffft^i the O- 
pacity of his Mind to be filPd with a prefumpuom Joy, kindled in his Soul upon Rejletat>n. on lis 
own Natural PerfcBions, 
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Where I lay, 

'fJjat Preventing Delight is the Grace of J E S U S CHRIST. 

^Hough I fay in this Chapter, that Pnventine Delight is the Grace wliich JES US CUR IS T 

1 has particularly merited for us ; and that I term it elfcwhere ablblutcly, The Gnce cj rat 
LORD i yet this is not faid as if there were no other Grace belides this, or as if there vvcie any 
but what He has merited ^ but I name it fo, todiftinguilh it from the which GUI) gave 
Mat// in his Creation, which commonly we call the Grace of the Creator : For the Grace by which 
AJm might have petfever’d in Innocence was chiefly iGrace of Lighiy or Knowledge, as 1 have 
explain’d in the foregoing Reflexion-, becaufe, being free of Concupifccncc, he had no need of 
Preventing Pleafures to refill it. 

But the Grace which is at prefent neceflary to fupport us in our Duty, and to beget and keep 
Charity alive in us, is Preventing Delegation : For as Pleafure produces and chcriflKs the Love of 
the Things that caule, or feem to caufe it j lb Preventing Pleajures, which Bodies occafwnally ad- 
miniller, produce and' maintain in us our Cupidity. So t\ut4Cupidity being ciuirely oppofitc to 
Charity., if God did not beget and fullain in us the by Preventing Dclellationr, Tis plain 
that it would be enfeebled by the Preventing Pleafures of Concupilcence, proportionally as Con- 
cupifcence was corroborated by them. 

What I here fay, fuppofes that God leaves our Concupifcence to work in us, and docs not 
weaken it by an infus’d Abhorrence to fenfible Objefls, which (as a Rel'ult from Sin) mult ne- 
ceflatily tempt us. I fpcik of Things according to ordinary procedure : But fuppofing that God 
IcITens Concupifcence inltead of increafing Delettahle Grace., it comes to tJ;e lame thing 5 for it 
is plain that a Balance may lie put two Ways in .equilibria., when one of the Scales is too heavy 
burthen’d, either by adding Weight to the oppolite Scale, or retrenching the Excels of the over- 
weighted. 

Nor do I fuppofe it is impoflible to do any good A£lion, without a Preventing Delcilutidn .- Up- 
on which Particular I have explain’d my Icif fufficiently in the Founh Ch^ter of the Third Book. 

And it feems too evident to be doubted, that a Man having his Heart poflels’d with the Love of 
God, may by the Strength of his Love, unaflrited with Preventing Delight, give, lor inllance a 
Peny to a poor Man, or patiently fuft'er feme little Affront. I am'perluaded likewife that this he 
h^ht is not neceflary, except when the Temptation is ftrong, or the Love for God weak. How 
c\ er, it may be faid to be abfolutely neceflary to a Righteous Man, whole Faith might (one would 
think) be refolute, and his Hope llrong enough to conquer very violent Temptations ; the joy or 
tore tajh of Eternal Happinefs being capable of refilling the lenfible AHuivments of tranfirory 
Goods. 

Tistrue, DeleUation, ox Aid ual Grace, is neceflary to every good Aflion, if by thefe Wordslc 
meant Charity, in which Senfe St. Aufttn commonly took them : For ’tis evident, that wliatcver is 
done without fome Refpeft or other had to God, ts good for nothing. But clearing the Terms ol’ 
F^uivocations, and taking Deleliation in the Senle 1 have given, I cannot fee how what 1 have laid 
can be call’d in queftion. 

But fee wherein the Difficulty confifls : Pleafure and Love are fuppos’d to be one and the fnne 
thing, becaule feldom apart i and St. Aujlin does not always dillinguilh them : And on this Sup- 
pofition they may realbnably lay as thw do ^ and we may conclude with Sr. Au/hn, ^uoJ amphus not 
deletlat, fecundim id eperemur neccjJ'e ejl ; For certainly wc tv/// what we live-, and lb likewife 
it m.iy be faid, that we cannot perform any good or meritorious Aflion, without Deleflation or 
Gt.iriiy, But I hope to make it appear in the Explanation I lhall make upon the Tratl concerning f*’/'- ?- 
the RjjTwns, that there is as much aiffcrence between Pleafure and deliberate or indeliber.ite I.ove! 
as there is between our Knowledge and our Love, or (to gitx; a lenfible Reprelentition of this 
Difference) between the hgure of a Body and its Motion. 
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ILLUSTRATION 

♦ * 

Upon wkat I have laid at the Beginning of the 

Tenth CHAPTER of theFirft BOOK, 

And in the 

Sixth C H A P T E R of the Second BOOK, 

CONCERNING 

MET HO D: 

'That 'tis very difftcnlt to prove the Exijlence of Bodies : What we ougiK 
to Eftccm of the Proofs which are brought of their Exiftence. 

M e N are commonly perfeftly ignorant of what th^ prefume bell to underftand, and have 
a good Knowledge of other things, whilll they imagine thw have not fo much as ihcit 
Ideas. When their Senfes have to do in theit Judgments, they lubmit to what they do not 
comprehend j at leaft to what they know but imperfeflly and confufedly. And when their Ideas 
are purely intelleflual, (give me leave to ufe fuch ExpreiTions,) they will hardly admit undenia- 
ble Demonllrations. 

What Notion, for Inftance, have the generality of Men, when we prove to them molt of 
Metaphyfical Truths j when we dcmonllrate the Exiftence of a God, the Efficacy of his Will, 
the Immutability of his Decrees : That there is but one God, or true Caufe, that works all in il 
things i but one Supreme Reafon which all Intelligent Beings participate ^ but one necefl’ary 
Love, which is tlw Principle ot all created Wills ? They think we pronounce Words with- 
out Senie ^ that we have no Ideas of the things advanc'd i and that we had better fay nothing. 
Metaphylical Truths and Arguments are not of a fenlibie Nature •, they have nothing moving 
and aftccling, and confeouently leave not ConviUion behind them. Neverthelels, dfirad lde.n 
are certainly the molt ailtina j and Metaphyfical Truths the moll clear and evident of all 
other. 

Men fometimes fay they have no Idea of God, nor any Knowledge of his Will, and common 
ly believe too what they lay ^ but ’tis for want of knowing what they know, it may be, bell : For 
where’s the Man that helitates in anfweringtotheOiieftion, Whether God is Wife, Jutt,orPowa - 
fill ? Whether he is Divifible, Triangular, Movable, or fubjetl to any kind of Change whatever > 
Whereas we cannot anlvver without lcruple,and lear of being miftaken, whether certain Qualities do 
or do not belong to a.Subjeft which we nave no Idea of. So again. Who is it dares lay, that God 
a£ls not by the moft limple Means ? That he is irregular in hts l^mis ? That he makes Men- 
ders by a politivc, direft, and particular Will, and not by a kind of Neceflity ? In a word. That 
his Will is, or may be, contrary to ORDER, whereof every Man knows fomething, more or 
Ids : But if a Man had no Idea of the Will oj GOD, he might at leaft doubt whether he affol 
according to cenain Laws, which he clearly conceives he is obliged to follow, on Suppolition 
i/Ewillaa. 

Men therefore have the Ideas of things purely Intelligible which Ideas are much clearer than 
thofc of Jenfihle Objefls : They are better alfured of the Exiftence of a God, than of that of Bo- 
dies 1 and when they retire into themfelves, they more clearly difeover certain Wills of God, by 
which he produces and preferves all Beings, than thole of their bell Friends, ot whom they have 
ftudied all their Lives ; For the Union of their Mind with God, and that of their Will with his, 
that is, with the Law tternal, or Immutable Order, is immediate, dire£l, and necelTary ^ whereas 
their Union with lenfible ObjcQs, being founded only for the Prdetvation jtf. their Life and 
Health, gives them no Knowledge of thde Objdls, but as they relate to'that^fign. 

’Tis this immediate and direbl Union, which is not known, lays St. Aujiin, but by thofe whole 
Mind is purified \ that enlightens our moll fecret Reafon, and exhorts and moves us in the irnnoft 
Rcceflcs of our Heart. By this we learn both the Thoughts and the Wills of God i that is, Ktciml 
Truths and Laws ; For no one can doubt but we know Ibme of them wirii Evidence. But oar 
Union with our choiceft Friends teaches us not evidently either what ' they or what they 
t«//. We think we know right well, but we are moll commonly miftaken, becaufe wercccite 
our Information only horn their Lips. 

Nor can our Union, which we have through out Senfes, with cireumombient Bodies, hiftrufl 
us ; For the Tcllimony of tlic Senfes is never exaUly tru^ but commonly ev«ty way as I 

have 
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iiivemade appear in this Treatife; and 'tis for tliat Reafon I fjy ’tisan harder tliau than 

licvM, to prove pofitivelv the ‘ ‘ " ^ ■ 
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liev’d, to prove ijuijintjy jjaiii^iivc ui Bodtcs, though our Seiihs) tell us they ex. 11 ; bccanre 
Reafon does not fo readily inform us, as we imagine ; and it mult be molt attentively conlhUci 
to give us a clear Refolte. 

But as Men are more ScnJSile than Rcafonabk\ fo they more willingly liilen to the Vcrdifl of the 
S.nfcs, than the Teftimony of internal Truth 5 and becaufe they have always confulted their Eyes 
to be allur’d of the Exiltence of Matter, without troubling their Hads to advife with their Kca- 
jbn 5 they are lurpriz’d to hear it faid, it is hard to demonftrate it. They think tbw need but 
open their %.es, to fee that thdfe are Bodies but if this does not take away all fufpition of II- 
lufion, they Irelieve it abundantly fulRcient to come near and handle them ; after whichjthey can 
hardly conceive we can have any pojfible Reafom to make us doubt of their Exillcrice. 

But if we believe our Eyes, they’ll tell us, that Colours are laid upon the I'urficeof Bodies, 
and Light diffus’d in the Air and Sun \ our Ears make us hear Sounds as undulated in the Air, and' 
ecchoing from the ringing Bodies j arid, if we credit the Report of the other Senlcs, Heat will Lc 
in the Fire, Sweetnefs in the Sugar,- Odour in Musk, and all fcnlible (Qualities in the Bodies 
which feem,to exhale or difperfe them. And yet it is certain, from the Reafens 1 have given in tire 
Firlt Boo^ concerning the Search after Truths that thefe Qualities aje not out of the Soul that 
feeh them, at leaftit is not evident they are in the Bodies that arc about us. What Realbii there-' 
tore is there, from the Reports of our always-treachetous and delulivc Senfes ; to conclude, there 
are aQually ^iet without us, and that they are like thole vtefee-y I mean thole whiclt are tlte 
immediate Objeft of our Soul, when we bebo/d them with bodily Eyes ? Certainly this Joes not 
want Difficulty, whatever may be laid of it. 

Farther: If the Exiltence of any Body may be certainly prov’d upon the Teftimony of our 
Senfes, none could have better Pretence than 'Ihat to which the Soul is immediately united ; The 
livelieftSenfation, and that which feems to have themoft ncccllary relation to an attually-cxifting 
Body, is Pain. And yet it often happens tliat thofe who have lolt an Atm feel molt vioknt i\iii.s 
in it long after it has been cut off. They know well enough they want it, when they confult their 
Memory, or only look upon their Body •, but theSenfe of Pain deceives them ; And it, as it oltcn 
happens, they be fuppos’d to have quite forgotten what formerly they were, and to have no othtr 
Senfes left them than that whereby they feel Paul in their imagiiwry Arm •, certainly they could 
not be convinc’d but that they had an Arm in which they felt lb violent torment. 

There have been thofe who have believ’d they had Horns on their Heads j otheis who have ima- 
ged they were made of Butter, or Glafs, or that their Body was not of the Sliape of other Mens, 
out fiifhion’d like that of a Cock, a Wolfj or an Ox. But thefe, you’ll fay, were mad Men j aiid 
I readily believe it. But their Soul was capable of deceiving them about thelc things, and confe- 
quentiy all other Men may fall into the fatrie Eitours, if they judge of Objeffs by the Teftimony 
of their Senfes : For it muft be obferv’d, that thefe mad Men zdiudlly feet themlelves to be futh 
as they think they are, and their Errour confifts not in the Sen/ation they have, but in the Judg- 
ment they make If they Ihould only fay, they fe/t or Jm themfelves like Cocks, they viiould 
not be deceiv’d : But herein only they deceive themfelves, in that thc^ believe their Body like that 
they feel-y I mean, like that which is the immediate Objea of their Mind, when they confidcr it.. 

And fo thofe who believe themfelves fuch as they really are, are no more judicious ni their Judg- 
ments they make of themfelves than thefe mad Men, if they judge precilely by theTeltnnony of 
their Senfes i butare to thank their Fortune more than their Realon, if they arc not miltakcn. 

But at the Bottom, How can we be fure that thofe who go under the Notion or mad Men are 
really what they are taken for ? May we not fay they are reckon’d craz’d,«iraulc they have pe- 
culiar Sentiments ? For ’tis evident, that a Man is not reckon’d mad for having the Seine of what 
is not, but only for having a Senfc of things quite contrary to tliat of others, whether their bcnle 

be true or felle, right or wrong. .n.-, ,1. • ^1. 

A Clown, for Exanmle, having his Eyes fo dilpos’d as to fee the M(wn juft fech as Ihe is, or only 
foas Ihc is beheld, or lometime may be hereafter, with new-invented Glallw looks on her with Ad- 
miration, and cries to his Companions, What high Mountains and deep Valleys, what Seas, andTlic^rMrt 
Lakes, aW Gulphs, aid Rodd do itehold ! So, 6ys he what a vaft les all along the bf- 

Eo/TwMlft nothing but Land and Mountains eatenl trom W to &nll Don t you lee mi the 
fame liand a Mountain higher than ei-er we beheld > And don t you wonder to ice a^ all over 1, 
black, and an huge dreadfS Gulph in the middle of the Planet > mat w^ld his FHlows an- like wiac 

fwer ^0 fuch Exclamations > Or what would th^ think of him > wJitmed.’ 

or Lunatick, and diftempefd by the malign Influences of the Planet he Iteholds and admires . For 
no Man has the#me Notions, and that’s enough. Thus to be mad in the Opinion of others, 
tliete’s no need to be really fo, but only to have Thouf^its and ^nfauon different from them : 

For if all Men Ihould believe themfelves to Cocks, he that maintain d he had an humane 
Shape would catainly go for a Fool or a Mad Man. 


not 4)6 wrtJlinlv auuia wncai«;i i iww? muit iwuuj v* nw , -- — --- — - — 

Is, that at the time that I Teem to move ffiem, to happen to Monons » F«*cular part 
of my Brain, width, in the vulgar Notion, is the Seat of tlw Common Senje. But it may i 
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hive not tint Part whi-.h is lb generally talk’d of, and fo little known •, at leaft l am not fenfth!e<i 1 
this, thougli I (eel my Hands ; lb that I liave more rigln to believe I have Hands than tliat little 
Mand tvliich is' Hill dailv dilpiitcd againlh But, Lojlfy^ I know neither the tiguienorMotiois 
ot this Gland, and yet 1 am aflured, that by them only I can be inftruided in the Figure and 
Motion of my own Body, and thole that are round about me. ■ 

\Vc!l then, Wliat ate we oblig’d to conclude from all this ? Why, that ’tis not a BoJy that tan 
gi\ e to Rtjlon ; that the Part to which the Soul is immediately united, is neither vilibletKir 
intelligible <d it lelf-, that neither our own nor furrounding Bodies can be the immediate Objcil 
ol out’ Mind t that we cannot learn from our Brain lb much, as whether it actually cxilts, rhuth 
Id, ulKiher there are circumambient Bodies ; That therelbic we are to Hy to thcKxillence of 
bane Jupa-wt/r Iniclligcncc^ who alone is capable of ailing in.us, in luch a manner astogivea 
iial Keprdenration ot external Bodies, without giving us any Idea of our Brain, though theMo- 

• tions piodiic’d in it ferve as an0a.//?b/7 to this Intelligent Beings to dilcovcr thefe Bodies to us : 
lor, iiilhort, wc lee with Kyes, whole F igure wc do not know, what is theFigure of txtcii:,il 
Bodies-, and iliougli tlie Colours which appear onOl^ccls, aic no livelier than thole which jic 
painred on the Uptiik Nerve, thele are quite hid Horn us, whilll we admire the Splendour or' 
ilie other. 

But alter all, lliidct w^iat Obligation is an Intelligent Being to fhew us Bodies upon Iqnie Me- 
tions liappciiing in our Brain ? Again, What NecelTuy is there of external Bodies tor him to 
lliruptbele Motions in our Brain > Do not Sleep, Paflions, and Madnels, produce thd'e Mo- 
tions, though external Bodies do not contribute to them ? Is it evident, that Bodies incapable of 
• t t". moving one another, ^Ihoiild communicate to thole they ftrike, a moving Force which they have 
/ ii. < I |,yt ill tliemlc'lvcs ? But grant that Bodies move themlelves, and thole they llrike againlt^ can 
h '^il c thence inlcr, that he who gives Being to all things cannot immeiutely hy himfelj Hit up in 
i: uliiti- C'lir Brain the Motions to which the Ideas of our Mind arc connedlcxi ? Lafil)\ Where’s the 
(11. ( oniradiclion, that our Soul Ihould receive neio Ideas whillt our Brain remains without /rm- df- 

tions lince it is certain the latter do not produce the former^ fince we have no Knowledge uf 
thele Motions, and that God alone can rcprelcnt to us our Ideas, tasj have elfevvheic proved, 
/i W III I herdoie 'lis ublblutely ncccHary (poliiively to be aflured of the Exiltence of external Bodies) to 
uuii us 11- God who gives us the Scniation ol them 5 and to know, that, becaule he is infinitely per- 
iifiunin. Iccl, lie cannot deceit e us. Forjl the Intelligence, who furnilhes us with the Ideas ot all 
iliing', would, as 1 may lay, divert liimlclt^ by reprelenting Bodies asailually exifting, whillttheie 
was i.orliing of them, it is plain he could ealily doit. 

for ilieic, or tlic like Rcalbns, M. des Cartes, relblving to eftablilh his Philolbphy on im- 
movable Four.datif'iis, thought he had no right to luppole the Exiftcnce of Bodies, ncr to prove 
tluaii by HnliUe Arguments, though highly convincing with the common part of Mankind. Uii- 
douhteuly he knew as well as we, that he needed but open bis Eyes to lee Bodies, and to draw 
near and handle them, to be latisfied whether his Eves abuled him in their Reports. He well 
enough knew the M ind of Mam to judge that fuch like Proofs had been acceptable and welcome 
But he did not feek for/f/r^M' Probabilities, nor vain and popular Applaulcs i piefcrring delpis’d 
'friuh before the Glory ot an unmerited Reputation ; and chufing rather to render himlelf ridicu- 

* Ions to little Souls, by Doubts, thought by them extravagant, than to allcrt what he thought 
not certain and undeniable. 

Bui though M. des Cartes has given the ftrongeft Arguments that bare Rcafon could furnilhout 
ior the fxilteMiee ot Bodies v though it be evident, that God is no Deceiver, and it may be faid 
lie would really deqjivc us, did we deceive our lelves, whillt we made a due ule of our Mind, 
and ilie other faculties, wheieol he is the Author 3 yet it may be affirmed, tint the Exiltence of 
Matter is not yet peiletUy demonllrated : for, in fine, in point of Philolbphy, we arc to believe 
nothing till the tyidenec ot it obliges us-, but to make ull* of our Liberty as much as we can, 
giving no gie-ater Extent to our Judgments than our Perceptions. Wherefore, when we Ibe Be- 
llies, we Ihould judge only that we lee them, and that thefe vifi^le or intelligible Bod/es aQujUy 
e-\ilt. But why mult wc judge poliiively there is a AWrw/ rKw/rf without us, like the toc/Zi- 
g/ble ll'erld we perceive? 

But, liy yon, we lee thefe without us, and likewifevery remote from that wc animate: 
We may then judge they are without us, and yet our Judgments reach no farther than onr Per- 
ceptions. But what > Don't yte fee Light without us, and in the Sun, though it not in it? 
But be it lo: Bodies that wc lee xoitheut us aie really without us 3 for indeed it is not to be denv’J. 
But is it not evident that there are Outnejjes, and Retaateneffes, and intelligible Spaces in the in- 
telligible World, wliith is the immediate Objeflpf our Mind? The materia^i^dy which wc 
auiK.iti: (obletve it vyell) is not the fame' we Jee whfen wc behold it, I mean when we tarn ear 
uotyre.tlhyes upon it, hwt MX intelligible Dtkiy-, and there ate intcllimble Spaces between this in- 
telligible Ifxiy and the intelligible Sun we fee, as there are material Spaces bemeeti our Body and 
the Sun which wc behold. <,.'crtainly God ordain’d Spaces between Bodies which he created, but 
he ncitlier lees tlieic Bodies nor theie Spaces by thcmfelvcs 3 he can only fte them by Bodies and 
Sjiaccs intcllcclual : God derives no Knowledge but from himfelf 3 he lees not the material Worid, 
la\ e in the intelligible World which he comprcJiends, and in the Knowlc"dge he lias of his own 
j\ ill, whicli gives actually Exiltence ami Morion to all things. Theretorq thete aie inidligible 
Spates fetwe-en the intelligible Botlies which we immediately jet, as there are material Spaces be- 
tween Bodies which out h'.yes behold. 

Now 
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it ought to bt obfCTv’d, that as there is none butGod who knows liis Will bt bimfelf which 
* I educes (ill Beings 1 it is imp^ible to know from any pthcr, whether there be aftnully without us 
\ inAUrial IVcrld like that we fee ^ bcc^ufe the material World is neither Vifiblc. nor IntcDieibleof 
ir klk Therefore to be fuUf convinc’d of the Exiftcncc of Bodies, it is not only ncrcn.iry to dc* 
moRlliatc there is a God, antS^at he is no Deceiver ; but allb that this God has aflur’d ns there is 
inch a World adually created ; Which thing 1 find wariting in M da Cma\ Wo ks. 

God fpeaks to the Mind, and obliges it to aflent but two feveral ways. By Evidtnet and Faith 
1 sckuowlcdgc that Faith obliges us to believe the Exificncc of Bodies ; But as to EvMencc nic- 
ttiinlcs it wants foroethingtobc perfeft ; and that we arc not invincibly cairy'd to believe thcic is 
any thing £x(/J%belidcs God and our oip« Mind, ’Tis true, we have an extream lironcnfion to be- 
lieve there are fuch thfngs, as circumambient Bodies •, So far I agicc wiili W. da Carta. But this 
propcnlton however natural, does not evidently force us ^ bnt o:,ly peifw .’lively induce us by thes 
impremon. But we ought only to form our Free Judgments^ as Light and Evidente c bligc’us : for 
if we leave our fclves to the guidance of fenfible Imprcifions, we /hall feblnm or ever be unmiftaken. 

For bow comes it that we erre in the Judgments we make abour, h nlihle Qiialiric^, about the 
Magnitude, Figure, and Motion of Bodics,but fiom our following an hnfrejfwn like that which indu- 
ces us to believe the Exidence of Bodies ? Do not we fenftbly pemivc th« Fire to be hot. Snow to be 
white, and the Sun to be all glorious with a radiating Light ^ Do not we fee that Iculiblc Qiialities 
no lefs than Bodies arc without us ? And yet ’tis certain, that the fotmer which we fee without 
us arc not really fo ; or if you had rather, there is no certainty about it. What Rcafon tlicn have 
we (0 judge, that befides intelligible Bodies which we fee there .Tc otbcis tiiat we behold, Or what 
Evidence can a Man have, that an Imprcfiion, not only dciuhv^, in refpert of fenfible (iu.)litics, 
but alfo in regard to the Magnitude, Figure, and Motion of Bodies, fliould not be as treacherous 
in refpeft to the a^lual Exiftence of the Bodies thcir.fclvcs : 1 ask, wb it lividence cm a Man have ? 
For as to Probabilities I grant they are not wanting. 

I know very well there’s this Difference, between fenfible Qiialiiics, and Bodies 5 that Rcafon 
much eaficr covrcAs the Imprcfiion, or natural Judgments which relate to ftn/iUc C^ahtia^ than 
thofc which concern the Exiftence of Bodies ; and likcwifc that all the coi i cdlions made by Reafon, 
with reference to fenfible Qualities, pei feftly comport with Religion, nncl Chriftian .Morality, and 
that we cannot deny the Exiftence of Bodies, througli a Piincii'lc of Religion. 

’Tis ealie to conceive that Pleafure, and Pain, Heat, and even Colours, arc not Modes of corpo- 
real Exiftence y that fenfible Qualities in* gencr.nI are not contain’d in the Idea we have of Matter. 
In a Word, that our Senfes do not r^refent fenfible Objects, as they arc in their own nature, but 
as they are with reference to the prelervation of our Health and Life •, whicli is conformable, not 
only to Rcafon, but much more to Rctigion, and Chriftian Morality y as has been evidenc’d in fe- 
rtral places of this Treatife. 

But ’tis not fo eafie to be pofitivcly afeertain’d of the Non-exiftence of External Bodies, as it is 
to be pofitively convinc’d, that Pain and Heat are not in the Bodies which feem to caufc them in us. 
’Tis mod certain, at lead, that , there’s a poftibility of outward Bodies : We have no Argument to 
prove there arc none, and vve have a very llrong inclination to believe there arc 5 and there- 
fore we have more reafon to conclude for the Exiftence than the Non-ex iftentc of them y and confe- 
quently it feems that we ought to believe they are. For we arc naturally inclin’d to follow our na- 
, tural Judgment fo long as its not pofitivcly corrigible by LMit and Evidence. For cvci y natural 
Judgracntcoming from God may be rightly fecohded by our tree Judgments, when God furnilhes 
us not with means to manifed its falfity y And if on fuch occafions we midakc, the Author of our 
Mind may feem in a manner to be the Author of our Errors lad Delinauencies;' 

This Reafoning is, poflibly, good : though it mod be acknowledg’cl that^t ought not to go for 
anEvidentDemondrationof theExidenceot Bodies; For indeed God docs not irrclidibly force 
ostoconfenttoity ifwcgivcourconfent, ItUafrceaft, and we may with-hold it if we plcafe : 
If thb arguing I have made be jud, we are to believe it highly probable, that there are Bodies y 
but this bare Argumenfatioa alone ought not to give us a plenary Cpnvihion and Acquiefcence y 
otherwife, it is wcour fejves that OS’, and not God in ns y it being by a free aA, and confvquently 
liable to Error, that we confent, and not by an invincible Imprcllion : for we believe it freely be- 
caufe we will, and not becaufe we fee any obliging Evidence. 

Surely nothing but Faith can convince us of the aftual Exiftence of Bodies ; We can have no 
exaft Demondration of any other Brmjj’sExldtnce, than the wff//iiry: and if we warily coniider 
it, we Ihall find it even unpolTible to know with perfeft Evidence, whethiT GOD i<i, or is not 
* the Creatour of a Material, and fenfible World y for no fuch Evidence is to be met with, except in 
nccelTary Relaiiot^ Which arc not to, be found betwixt G O i), and fuch a World as this. * It was 
poflible for hith'ndt to have creat^ it : If he has made it, it is becaufe he trill'd it, and freely 
will’d it. ^ 

.The Saintt in Heaven fee by an evident Light, That the F AT HER. begets' the ' 5 0 , and 

that the HQ'L TO HOST proceeds from the P AT HE Rand the $0 Wy for thefc arc nc- 
tcfiaryEmanatlons ; But the World being no necciTary Emanation fromG 0 D\ thofe who molt clear- 
ly feC his Being, fee not evidently his External ProduAions. Nevertbelefs f am i)erfw.idcd, chat 
the Blfflcd (ire certain of the World’s Exidenccy but *tis becaufe G 0 /> aflurcs them of ir, byma- 
uifedlng his Willlo them, in a manner by us unknown y and we on Earth are certain too : but ’tis 
hrcaole Faith obliges ns tobeUere, That GOD has created this World y and that this Faith is 

Ff conformable 
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conformable to our natural judgments^ or our compound Senfatlons, vrhen they arc confirm’d b? 
all our 5t'«/n, coi levied by our Memory^ and le^tify’d by our Rcafon. ^ 

I confd% that at fiiil fight the Proof or Pi inciplc of our Faith feems to fuppofe the Kdflenr^ 
of Bodies : t'idcs tx auditii. I r feems to fiippofc Prophets, Apolllcs, Sacred-U'rlt and Miracles " 
but if we clofely cxamyic it, we fhall find, that in fuppofingbut the Affvarmesof Men, Prophet’ 
Apolllcs, Hol^ Stiipuirc, Miracles, ire. what we have Icarn’d froniihefc fuppofs’d Appearance;' 
flandsiindeniahly certain ^ fince, as ! have provM in fevcral places of this Work, GOD onu’ 
can repufent to the Mind thefe pretended Appearances^ and Be is no Deceiver. For Faith 
fupj'oics .ill liii'^, Now in lire Jppearam of Holy Scripture, and by the Samirtf nefi of Miracles 
we knrn, 1 hat 0" 0 D has treated an Heaven and an Earth, that the Word is made V/fJ/;, and ether 
ilirh 1.!; 1 i uth% which fuppofe the Exiftcncc of a created World. Therefore Faith vciifics the 
•K’viflcivc of !!ndics *, and all thefe Appearancts areaftually fubjlafiliatcd\)y if. 'Tis necdlefs toirl. 
jilt lonr ( r upon anfwcrinjj an Objeefion^ which feems too abRrafted for the common pai t o{ Men • 
and Il)cii'.vc th tt this will he enough to fatisfietholc who pretend not tube over-difficult. * 

From all which we are to conclude, That we both may, and ought to con eft our Natural jujg. 
mentb, or compound Pciceptions, which relate to the fenfiblc Qualities, we attiiburc to the Bodjej 
that lurtound us, or to 7 W we animate. But as for whichrelaretotlieaiflu- 

al E \illciice ol H(;dics though abfolutcly, we aic not oblig’d to form ficconcs to accord \shh 
them • ycL we ought not to fuperfede doing it,l)ccaiifc thefe natural agree pcifcftly with 

faith. 

liiially, I tnadc this Explanation, chiefly to the intent we nuiy fcrioufly refleft upon this 
1 null ■ 'Fhat nothing but Eternal Wildonur.n cniigiiten mi, and that oil fcnfibie Aotua^ wherein 
ou! liody is conceuiM, are fallacious •, at Icaft are not attended wdili ihat l.ight, which we feel our 
fclvcs obligM to fubmil to. I am fcnlible that thefe Notions will not pal's with the coiufron fort of 
Men and that as they arc difposM by the Supcifluity, or Poverty cl then Animal Spirits, they 
will cither ridicule, or flinch atthc Rcafonings 1 haveJaid down. For the Imagination cannot cn- 
durcaWlvaft and im*ordinary Truths : hut either conlidcts them rhal'Jy SjKCtics, or lidiculous 
1‘hantafnis ^ But 1 chufc rather to he the Subfed of Droll, and IFiillci y to; ilie Ihong and bold Imti- 
gination, and the Objeft of Indignation, and Fear to the weak and tin)(>roub • Uian to be wantin^^ 
in what I owe to Truth, and totliDfc generous Defenders of the Alind againll the Efforts of the 
Body, whoknow how todiftinguifh the Refponfes of illuminating Wifdom, from the confus’d 
Noife of the perplexing, and erroneous Imagination. 


f " ' ■ — ' - 

I L L Ll S T R A T I O N 

UPON THE 

Fifth c: H A P r E R of the Second BOOK. 


Of thr Memory^ and Spiritual Habits. 


J H.hI ndiiiind to ri)cak iiuhU Chapter of the Memory, and fpiritual Habits, for fcveralRca- 
fons j Ihc (hiet ot which is, Vhat we have no dear idea of our Soul. For how can we dearly 
explain wliat me the rif|io(itioiis whidi the Operations of the Soul leave in her j Cwhich Dif- 
politions arc lici Habits)wliilft we have no clcai Knowledge of thcNature of our Soul; ’Tis plain 
that 'tis impofiihlc to know diftindUy the Changes, whereof a Being is capable, when we have no 
dill indf Knowledge of the Nature of that Being. For if, for Inllancc, we had no clcai Idea of Ex- 
tcnlion, m vain (hould we endcavourio difeover its Figures. However, fince 1 am delir’d to fpcak 
of a Matter which 1 know notin it fclf ^ fee what a coinpafs I fetch, that 1 may only keep to dear 
Idea’s, 

I foppofethat there’s none hut God who arts upon the .A}ind, and veprefents to it the Idea’s of all 
things i and that if the Mind perteive any Objeft by a vciy tlcar and diftinft Idea, ’tis becaufe God 
reprefents that Idea in a moft pci feft manner. 

1 farther fuppofc, that the Will of God being entirely conformable to ORDER, and Juftice, 
we need but to have a Rij^ht to any thing, tt> obtain it. The Suppolitions being laid down which 
arc cahly conceiv’d, the Spiritual Mmory is readily explain’d, For Order rcquiiing, that’spirits, 
which have frcoucntly thought of ,iny Objeft, Ihould more cafily think again upon it, and have a 
more clear and lively Idea of it, than thofc who have but feldom lonfidcr’d it j The Will of God, 
wliich continually operates by Order, reprefents to their Underlhinding, as often as delir’d, the 
dear and lively Idea of that Objeft. So that according to this Explication, the Mrmaiy, and other 
Habits ol tonfills not in an J^fiJjne/s of optratm^, which tefblts from any Modifica- 

tions of thcii Iking i bvt in the mmutableOrtitr of Cod^ and in a Right the Mind obtains to thofe 
things, whicli have been already fubmitted to it. And ail the Power of the Mind immcdiatelty and 

folely 
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filcly depends on God alone i the force or facility of ading, wliich all Ctc.uuiii have ia UicirO. 
raations, being in this Scnccbut the efficacious Will of the Crcatotir. 

Nor do 1 think we arc oblig’d to give up this Explication, by rcalbn of the evil l l-.birs of Sinneis 
and damn’d Perfons. For tho God docs all that is Heal, and l’oliti\ c in the Adions of Sinnei < r' 
is evident, by whatl have faid in the firjl lllujlration, that h: isiior tlic Anthor ot Si;i. ’ 

Neverthclefs I believe, as 1 think I ought, that after the Aftioii of the Seal, there lemain fonie 
Cliangcs which it to that lame Adion again. But as 1 know them nor, fo I cannot explain 
them i for I have noclcar Idea of my own Mind, wheicin to dill over all ihe Modifications n is 
rapabicof. I believe by 'Theo/o^/Mi, and not clear and evident Proofs • that the Rcafon of pure vvok r 
feeing the Objeds they have before tonlidcr'd, moicdiftinitly than othcis, is not nicer- I'n mon 
ly becanfe God reprcfcius them in a livelier and pet feCter niannci ; but hecanfe they arc really ' 
mote dilpos’d to receive the fame Adion of God in them. Jull: as the t,\ Hit / oi [laying on an Or, ' 
gan, which fome have acquir’d, proceeds not from any greater Force and Adion, uiiidi the Ani- 
mal Spirits (that arcncccflary totlie Motion of the Fingers) have in tlicin, than in other Men: but 
from the Smoothnefs, and Glibnefs which the Pallagcs of the Animal Spirits have gintcn by Kxci - 
cife, as iix this Chapter is explain’d: But yet I grant the life of Memoiy, and thcoilin Hal)its is 
nnnccclTary in ihofc- who being perfcdly united to God, find in his aU loits of ide:i's , and 
in his Will, all the facility of ading that can be delired. 


I L L U S T R A r 1 O N 

UPON r H R 

Seventh CHAPTER of the Second BOOK. 

A Redutiion of the Froojs and £xl>liuitioiis J have </j Otieinal Sin : 
Together with the Aniu-er to the (jhjeifions.^ that I thoui^ht nioli' urgent. 

I N order to anfwcr mctJiodically to the Difficulties that may ai He, touching .Sm, and 

its manner of Derivation from Fathers to Childicn y I thought fit to exhibit in lew w’ovds,whal 
I have faid on that Siibjed, in fevcral places of the foregoing Ticatifc. Hcic follow my prin- 
cipal Fi oofs, which I have difpofed after a particular falhion, to make them more fcnfibic to 
thofe that will conlidcr them. 

I. 

God wiBi Order in his Works. What we clearly conceive to be agreeable to Order, God mlli • 
and what we conceive dearly to be repugnant to It, God ivills mt : which is a riiith, manifelt to 
all thole who can conlidcr the infinitely jicrfed Being, with already and dcaid View. Nothing 
c.tn unfix, or trouble thcii profped of this Truth ^ whillt they dearly fee, tlmr all the Difficulties 
that can be raifed .againft this Principle, proceed but from the Ignorance of th.ofc things which arc 
ncccllary to be known to folve them. 

II. 

God has no othci End in his Operations, than himfelf tliis Order demands. 

Ill 

God creates, and preferves the Mind of Man to be taken up with him, to know and to love him , 
as being himfelf the End of hisown Works -, Order will have it fo. God cannot null, that a Being 
fhould love what is not amiable i or rather, He cannot wr//, that what is lefs amiable, (hould be 
more beloved. Therefoic 'tis evident that Nature is coiruptcd, and in Difouier, lince the Mind 
loves Bodies that arc not amiable, and that commonly more than God. On^mal Sut, then, or the 
Corruption of Nature, needs no Proof ; For every one finds I'lain enough in himfelf a B iw, which 
captivates and diforders him i a Law that is not given by (iod, (ince it is conitary to by 
which Will is governed. 

IV. 

Neverthclefs Man before his Fall, was admonifhed by preventing Scnfitions , and not by clear 
Knowledge whether he ought to unite jo, or fenaratc from the cntompafling Bodies ^ Ordir ic- 
qnired it. ’’Tis a Diforder, that the Mind (hould be oldig’d to apply it fclf to them ; tor thougli 
it may be united to them, it is not made for them. It ought therefore to have Knorcled^e of God, 
and Senfe of Bodies. Again y whereas Bodies arc incapable of being the Good of the Mind, it 
would with Regret and Pain, unite to them, if it knew them to be only what they ate, without lx- 
iog jinfible of (bmething in them, whicli is not. Wherefore the Counterfeit GockI ought to be dif- 
cern^ by a treventing Senfatm, that it may be lov’d with a Love of InRinit ; and the True Good 
oaght to be known by a clear Knowledge, that it may be lov’d with a rational Love, and a Love of 
choice. Lajlfy, Man being made, and preferved by God, to know, and love him ; ought not to 
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liSvethcCapacity of his Mind either podcfs’d, or Ihir’d in fpight of him^ with the Knowledge of 
the infinite FiguiTS, and Configurations of Bodies about him, or oftlm he animates and yet to 
hno 7 / liy n ci-ar Kr.owlcd,:e, Whether fuch a Fruit, at futh a Seafon, be fit for Nourilhmenc of his 
r/dy, inanifellly icqiiiTC'> tl'.c Intelligence of fo many things, and the making fo many Argumen- 
tations, as would quite fill up the molt comprehenfivc of created Minds. 

V. 

But thon Ji rk firft Man was advortb d by preventing Senfations , W hether he ought, or ought 
nor I .ik-. tjlc cd rnrrounding Bodies, yet he was not mov'd by involuntary, and rcbcllioijs 
Fairiofi-; .11 d iic obliterated outof his Mind the Idea’s of fcnliblc things, when he pleas’d, whe- * 
iliti li». t.sM r' ^ not ; bccaufc Order would have it fo. The Mind miy be united to a Body, 
l)«t it (h'Mikl c’,,! Miund it, and not depend on it. Again, All the i.ovc wliich God invePo us with, 
to r jrmiiu.o- on him, bccaufc he produces nothing in us but what u for liiinfelf. Bo- 
dies are not, uni but below what w'ithin us isCvijublc of loving. I'iicrctove in the firll Inllitu- 

tiowd Narmc, h'jihis could not turn our Mind towaids them, nor incline it to coniij:r them, 
and love them, as its Goods. 

• VI. 

. 'I lie Bodies about ns aft not on our Soul, fi^c wl.cn they produce fome Motions in onr Body, jnJ 
that rhclc Mu: in:i nc coinnmnicatcd to thc/’n/?(//'td Part of om Briin. For it is by the Ch.cu;cs 
vs'hid) h.ip|K'n :n this I’air, that the Soul changes hci il’U, and fru!^ !m IcU mov’d by Icnllblc (ob- 
jects. 1 his I have fiiflicicnily piov\l, and Kxpericncc dcmo-alli li.c j.iirc. Which being lop- 
j)os'cl, It 1 . dear, tiom the preceding Aitide, that Aiuti 11 (-rt when he pleasM, tie ?dotiors 
coinmunicarcd to his Bod],, at lead thofc communicated to the piiucipil paii of Ifn. Brain ; Ordtr 
m(l cl it lb •, and confequcntly Ik whofc iVtIl always confoi ms to Oo'er, and who tan do nothing a- 
gaind It though He be Afnii^lAy, Thus Man mig,ht, on certain Orc.ihons, jujf>c^d the Natiiial Law 
of the Communication of Motions, feeing he wss not tainted v\iih nor did he led m 

himfelf any involuntary and icbcllious Motions. 

VI!. 

But Adam lod that Bower by finning ; Order would have it fo ; for it is not rcafonablc, that 
in Favour oj a.S’/umy, and a AV/;ri, tlieic* (hould be any oilier Exceptions, to the general Law of the 
Communication of Motions, than whit aic* abfolutcly ncccllary to the Brefervation of our Life and 
Civil Society. Thciclorc the Ikuiy of Man being tontinually fhakcii, by the Aftion of fcnliblc 
Objects, and liis Soul agitated by all the Concuflions of the principal pait of his Brain, he is be- 
(onic a deiKndcnt on the Body, to which he war only united, and over which he had a Soveieign- 
ty befoic his Fall. 

VIII. 

l.xt ir. fee now how the firfl Man was capable of finning. It is natural to love Plcafuic, and lo 
tall it and this was not forbidden Adam, 'fhe Cafe is the fame with joy ; one may rejoice at 
ihclight of his Natural BcMicftions •, I'hat is not evil in it felt. Mini was made to be hq)py\ and 
’lis Bleafurc Jtnd Joy which actually beatific and content : Adam therefore tadeJ Plc.durc in the 
Hie of fcnfiblc Goods •, and he felt a Joy upon viewing his own Pcrlcctions : For kis impolfiblc to 
conlidci ones felf, asha;)))y,oi pcifeft, a id not be poUclVd with it. He tell no iiuh Plcafurc in 
Ids Duty ^ foi though he knew God was his Good, it was net in a fi.miihlc way • as I have proved 
in fevcral places. So the Joy he might find m his Duty, 'was not veiy fenliblc , which being fup- 
pos'd, we londude, \ hat whereas the firjl tAfan had not an infinite Capaiity o( Mind, his Plea- 
fine, 01 Ids Joy weakned its dear fight, which gave him to know. That God was Ids Good, and 
that he ought only to love him. For Blcvifnrc is in the Soul, and i he Modifitation of it •, and 
therefore fills up om Capacity of Fhought, prQ]>oitionably as it afieft and works on us : this is a 
tiling which we Icani by txpciicnce, or rather from that inward Scnfation we have of tmt fclvcs. 
We may llicii coiucivc, T hat the firft Man having infcnlibly fuller’d the Capacity of Ids Mind, to 
be pollcfs'd, or divided, by the lively Senfe of a picfunipiiious Joy, or, it may be, feme Love, or 
fcnliblc Plcafuic *, the Prefente of God, and the (jioiilideration of his Duty were eras’d from his 
'Mind, tor negliding conragioully to purfuc Ids Light in the Search of his True Good : fo this Di- 
lUaftion made him capable of falling. For his piincipal Giacc and fticngth was his Light, and the 
dear Knowledge of his Duty •, fornfmuch as then he had no need of preventing Delights, which 
arc now ncccllary to oppofc to Concuptftrta\ 

IX. 

And it mufl be obferv’d, that neither the preventing Senfe of Plcafure, which Adafn felt in the 
life of the Goods of the Body, nor tbe Joy that pofiefs'd him, when reflefting on his own Happi- 
nefs or Ptifeftion, was the true Caufc of his Fall ; for he knew very well, that none but God 
could wive him that Senfe of Plcafurc or joy : and fo he in Duty (hould have lov’d him only, for- 
afmudi as M.r ; its our Love, favc the tine Caufe of ouF Felicity. As nothing pcrtuibated his 
KnowlcufC' ‘d ! lyjit, wldllt he flrove to keep it pure and incorrupt ^ fo he might, and ought to 
have expung’d from Ids Mind, ihofc Senfations which divided it, and which endanger’d its falling 
off, and loling fight of him, who (Ircngthcned, and cnlightncd it. He ought to have well rc- 
incmhrcd, that if God olTer'd himfelf not to Ids Senje^ but only hii^ Vnderjfandin^^ as his Good, 
it was to afford him a re.adicr way to merit his Reward, liy a continual Excrcifc of his Liberty. 

Suppoling then, That Adttm and kvi have finn’d, and confcquenily thereupon felt in thcmfclvei 

involuntary 
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iin'olantafy and lebellioiis Motions ; I fjy, That ilicir Ciiildi cn mnft needs he horn Sinners, and 
Ijbjed, 3S they were, to Motions of Comi/fiyi ewer. See my Rcal'ons for it. 

X. 

I have prov’d at l.rigc, in the Chapter that o^tafion’d this nilcon'-le, that theic is liu h .! Coni- 
munication between the of the Mothci.^ ukI that of the Child^ that all the .ip,| 

Traces exxited ill the foimei^ arc ftirrM up in the latter. I'hcrctoic is the Soul of the Intimi: 
united to its Body, nc the very indant ot its Ci cation, it being the LvKiorniition ol the Bojy, which 
obliges Ged, in confcquenceof his general Will, to wfoitn it with a Soil • lis plain, that 'at ihc 
vci y tnoincnt of this Soul’s Creation, it has conupc Inclinations, and iinns toi\aids the Body ; 
finceithas, from that fame moment, Inclinations anfwcrablc to the Motions that aie .^^ually in 
the Brain it is united to. , 

XI. 

Blit becaufc it is a Difoidcr, That the Mind OiOnld ptopend to Bodies,^ and cxpcurl i:s 1 (wc up 
on them the Infimt is a Sinner, and in Dilbidn , as foon as out of the of !u , : u . Ci.>d, 

who is the Lover of hates him in this Elhic ^ notwithllandiog i is Sm isiu>rtit\ md tligi' 
ble. Bet his Mother conceiv'd him in Iniquity, hccanle ot the C'oiniuiinuaiiou eiL'blilhM by ihc 
Order of Nature, betwixt her Brain, and the Hrainof her Intanr. 

XII. 

Now this Communication is very^oo^ inits Inflitution, for fcvcral Rc.ilbns. Bcvanfc ulc- 

fal, and it may be, nccellary to the Conformation of the SetoiJiy^ Bo aide tlelnfim, !»y 
tliis means, might have fome Intcirourfc with his Barents ; itbcinpjni* lealon ibie, thic hcfnonld 
know*, 10 whom he was oblig’d tor his Body, which he animaicd. lie coiild nor, but 

by help of this Communication, know extern il ()u nrrcnccs, and think ot i hem, aslu’ fhonld do. 

Having a Body, ’tvvas fit he fhoulJ have Thoughts relating to ii, and not be bood-w ink’d lo the 
Works of God, amongll AiiifhhcUvM. Thcic are, likely, ntany olhet Kcafoas tor this Com- 
munication than thofe I have given- but iheic .ire fufficient to jnllihc it, and to tovci His Conduct 
from Cenfure and Rcpioacn, every Willof whom is nccdlaiily conformable to O R D h. K 

Xllf. 

However, there is noRcnfon, that the Infant, in fpighl ofliis Will, fliould icccivc the Tiaces 
offcnfiblc Objects. If the Souls of Childicn wcie tieatcd but one moment betoie they were uni- 
ted to their Bodies if they w’tie but an inllant in a Stale ot Innotciuc and Older, il'Ly would 
have plenary Right and Power, from the nccdltty of Order, or ot the Eternal Law, to liifpcnd 
that ODnimunication : juft as the /ir/l T/jir, before his Sin, ftopt when he pleas'd the Motions 
which ai ofe in him*, ^dtr requiring, That the Body (hould he obedient to the Mind. But where- 
as the Souls of Children were never wcll-plcaling to God ^ it was never reafon;i\>lc, that God on 
their behalf (hould difpence with the L.nw of the Communication of Motions • and io it is juft that 
Infants (hould be born Sinners, and in Difoidcr. And the Order of Nature, which is juft, and 
equitable, was not the Caufe of their Sin * but the Sin of their Progenitors. In which fence it is 
not juft and reafonahle, that a finfui father (hould procreate Children pcrfeHier than himfcif, oi 
that they (hould have a Djminion over their Bodies, which their Mother has not ovci her own 

XIV. 

Tistruc, That after the Sin of Mam ^ whiHi min’d and corrupted all things, God might by 
changing fomething in the Order of Nature, have remedied the Difoider which that Sin liad caus’d 
But God changes not his Will in that manner : He wilis nothing but what is juft, and what He once 
tp/7ir. He ever wt/Js. He never correfts himfcif, nor repents of what he docs , but his Wiil isr on 
ftant and immutable. His Eternal Decree^ depends not on the inconftant Will of Man, no; i* u 
juft tliey (hould be fubmitted to it. 

XV, 

But if it may be permitted to dive into the Oumcels of the to fpeak our 1 lioughts 

upon the Motives, whic'h might detci mine him to cftablilh the Or/cr now cxj)l<iiifd, and petn it 
the Sin of ^ ! can’t fee how we ran conceive a Notion more worthy the Cjteatnds ot God, 
and more confonant to Rcafon and Religion, than to believe ids principal Dcfign in his Extcinal 
Operation?, was the hcarmion of his SO A', I'hat God cftablilh’d the Order ot Natun^ Seethes 
and permitted the Diforder which betel it, to help forward his Great Woik* 

He permitted all Men to be fubjeft to Sm^thdt none might ^lor;/ in himfelt ^ and fuUciM Concuftjccnce 
in the Pcrfccbcft, and Holieft of Men, left they (hould take a vain Complacency in their own Per- j\nuv, 
fans. For upon confide! ing the PctfcCVion ot one’s Being, ’tisdifficult to defpife it, unicfs, at the m 
fame rime we contemplate, and love the Supreme Good*, before whom all our Perfeftion and T/A ' 
(fieatncfs diflblvcs, and faH^ to nothing. ' ' 

I own rii.iC OmcMpf/ccme may be theotCcilion of our Merit, and that ’tis moft juft the Mind 
flianlJ far a Scafon follow Order with Pain and Diflrulty, that it may merit to be eternally fubjeft 
lo it with Eafe and Pleafurc. I gnnt, That \)\rQn that Profpeft God might have peTmitted Con- 
cu^ifentre^ when he forefaw the Sin. But Ctmvfijccnce not being abfolutcly neccilaiy to our Merit- 
in!i if God permitted it, it was. That Man miglit be able to do no good, without the Aids which 
lESUS CHRIST has merited for him : and th.it he might nqt glory in his own ftrcngch. 
f or Vis vifiblc That a Man cannot encounter and conquer h mlclf, unicfs animated by the Spirit 
’ Gg of 
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of Chrift, who, as Head of the Faithful, infpircs them with quite oppofite Sentiments to thofe of 
Concufifcehce, deri/d to them from the Original Mart. 

XVI. 

Suprx)linR then. That Infants arc born with ’tis plain they arc effeSiycly Sinners,' 

fince their Hcaii i'f-t ui)on Bodies as much as it is capable: there is as yet in their Will but one 
Love, and that difoeder’d and corrupt ^ and fo they have nothing in them that can be the Objed 
of the Loire of God, becaufc he cannot love Diforder. 

But when they have been regenerated in J E S 11 S CHRIST, that is, when their Hearthas 
•been lanvcrtcd to God, either by an aftual Motion of Love, or by an internal Difpofition, like that 
whn h remains after an Aft of l.oving God ; then Concupifeme is no more a Sin m them, bccaufe it 
does not f< lely poITcfs the Hcai t, nor domineer rfhy longer in it. Habitual Love which remains 
in tlK'in, ihroi);’li the Grace of Baptifm in onr LO RD^ is more free, or mote irrong thm that 
which is in them through the Contagion of OiHCMfiyam' deriv’d from Mm. They are like the 
jult , who in their Sleep olley the Motions of Concuptfccncc^ yet lofc not the Grace or tneir 13aptifin, 
bccaule their Confent to thelc Motionsis involuntary. 

XVIII. • 1 ^ ^ . u 

Ir fhoiild not be thought ftrange, That I believe it poffiblc tor Children to lovcGod with a Love 
of Choice, At tlic time of their Baptifm. For llnce the Second Adam is contrary to why 

Ihouldhenot, atthetimeof RegenAation, deliver Children fromthe Servitude of tjieir ^ody 
whereunto they arc fuiijcfted by the Firjl ? That being enlighrncd and quickncd by a lively and 
efficacious Grace, to the loving, of God, they inay love him with a free and rational Lfve, without 
being obltruftcdby the jirfl Mam. You fay, it is notobfervablc, that their Body tor a moment 
leaves afting on the Mind ; But is that fuch a Wondy. that wc can’t fee what is not vifible . One 
linglc Inftant is fufTicient for the Exercile of that AcY or Love: And as it may be pcnorni dm the 
Soul, without impiinting any Footltepsin the Brain, ’tis no more, to be 
in their Baptifm do not always mind it ^ for wchave no Memory of things winch arc not regilt- 
red in the Traces of the Brain. 

XIX. 

St. Paul teaches us, That the Old Man, or Concupifccnce, is crucify’d with JESUS CHRIST, 
and that wc arc dead and buried with him by Baptifm. What means t) is, but that then we are 
dcli'^" "’'I fromthe IVarYtng of the Body aga'tnjl the Mind, and Concuftfccme is as 
fy’d ) \ that moment : ’Tis true it revives •, but having beendeftroy’d, and thereby left Children m 
a Stale of Loving God, it can do them no harm by its reviving. For when there are two Loves in 
thcHcait, a Natural, and a Free, Order w\\], that the Free be only ccfocftcd. But if Infants la 
Bapfilin lov’d God by an Aft in no wife/rrr, and aftcrwaids lov’d Bodies by many Afts of the 
fame Species •, God could not perhaps, according to Order, have more refpeft to one lingle Act, 
than which were and without Libcity. Or rather, if their contrary Loves 

were equal in force, he mult have refpeft to that which was laft •, by the fame Rcafon, that when 
there has been fucedlively in an Heart TwoFrcc^Lovcs contrary to each other, God has always re- 
fpeft to the l.aft, ffnee Grace is dcllroy’d by any one Mortal Sin. 

« 

XX. . . • L 

Ncvcithelcfs, it cannot be deny’d, but God may jultificthc Infant, without interrupting the 

Dominion of his Body over his Mind •, or convert his Will_ towards hiDi,_ by depoliting in his Soul 
a Uilpolition like that, which remains after an AftualMotion of our Loving God. But that way 
ofafting, I doubt, fceins Icfs Natuial than the Other •, for it cannot clearly be conceiv’d what 
thelc remaining Difpolitions can be. 'Tis true, that ought not to be much admit d ; llncc having 
See eh. 7 . noclcar Idea of our Soul, as I have clfcwherc prov’d. wc need not wonder if wc know not all the 
J' Modifications it is capable of. But the Mind cannot be fully fatisfied upon’ things, which it docs 
itbll' not clearly conceive •, and without recourfc to an extraordinary Miracle, wc cannot fee what can' 
lufiiatioi-.i give the Soul thef^ without a preceding : furely it cannot be done byjwavsthaC 

fccin moft plai.i nd limplc. Whereas the fccond Adm afting on the bapti^d hfantU Mind for one 
moment, the co;:: t ary to what the /iryfy4(i.iw produc'd in it before, RegcnSVallon is perform’d by 
the ufual ways of afting which God takes in his fanftifying the A^ult : For the Infant, at that 



provided wc admit in them a true Regeneration, or an inward and real Juftification, caus’d by 
Afts, or at Icaft by Habits of Faith, Hope, and Charity. My offering an ExpUcation, fo repug- 
nant to Prejii^ices, is defign’d for the Satiitfaftion of thofe, who will not allow of Spiritual Habits, 
and to proveto them the Poffibility of the Regeneration of Infants : For the Notion of Imputa- 
tion feems to me to include a manifeft Contradiftion ; it being impoffible. That God Ihoold con- 
fidcr his Creatures as Righteous, and aftually love them, whilft they arc aftually in Diforder and 
Corruption. Though he may for his S O N’s fake have a Defign to re-inftate them in O R D E R. 
and love them when re-inftated OBJECTI- 



Search after Truth. 


— - 


OBJECTIONS 

Againft the 

Prooft and Explications of Original Sin. 

• 


OBJECTION asrainfi the firfi Article. 

G O D wills Order, it is true •, but ’tis his Will that makes it ; it docs not ruppole it : What- 
ever God wills is in Order purely for this Reafon that God wills it ; If God wills that 
Mnds Ihould befubjefl to Bodies, (hould love and fear them, there is no difordcr in all 
this. If God will’d that tiJo times two fhould not be four, we (hould not fpeak fall'c, ti,c\rii- 
in faying two times two were not four •• For it would be a Truth. God is the Principle of all Ccitis 
Troth: and the Mafter of all Order : he fuppofes nothing ; neither Truth, nor Order; but makes >'iiaca- 

g]l_ ti'lll'IC. 


ANSWER. 

Then all is thrown in Cemfufion. There is no longer any Science nor Morality, nor undeniable 
Proofs of our Religion, Which confcqucnce is evident to any Man who clearly comprehends this 
falfc Principle ■, That God produces Order and Truth by a iVill abfolutcly Free. But this is not to 
anfwcr it. 

I Anfwer then that Gcd c.m neither do nor mil any thing without knowledge ^ that therefore his 
Will fiipfafes fomething ; but what it fuppofes is nothing of a ereateJ nature, Order, Truth, Eternal 
Wijdom, is the Exemplar of all the Works of God : which Wifdom is not made •, God who makes 
all things never made it, though he conll.rntly begets it by the ncccHity of his Being. 

Whatever God wills is in Order, for that folc reafon, that he wills it ; No body denies it. But 
this is becaufe God cannot aft againft himfclf, that is, his Wifdom and his Knowledge. He is at 
liberty not to produce any External Work: but fuppoling hcwillaffi be cannot a6t other- 
ways than by the immutable oracr of his Wifdom, which he nccelfarily Loves. For and 

BeaTon teach me that he works nothing wjthout his SON, without his W O R D, without his 
WISDOM. Therefore I fear not to affirm, that God cannot poftuvcly mil that the mind /hould be 
fubjeU to the Body. Becaufe that Wifdom, whereby God wills, whatever he wills, makes meclcar- 
ly uiiderftand it is contrary to Order : And I fee this clearly in that fame IVifdom ■, becaufc it is the 
Soveraign and Univerfal Reafon, which is participated by all Spirits, for which all Intelligences arc 
created, and by which all Men arc Reafonablc. For no Man is his own Reason, Light, and tVtjdom j 
unlefs it be when his Reafon is Particular, his Light, an Ignis fatuus, and his Wililom Folly. 

AsthcGcncralityofMenknownotdiftindlythatitisonly Eternal Wifdom which enlightens 
them i and that Intelligible Ideas which arc the Immediate objeft of their Mind, aic not treated ; 
fo they imagine, that Eternal Laws and Immutable Truths, receive their Eftablilhment from a Irce 
wiR of God. And this is what occafion’d M. des Cartes to fay,that God was able to elfccf that twice 
four Ihould not be eight ^ and that the three Angles of a Triangle (hould not be equal to twoKights. 
ticciufc there is no Order, fays he, no Law, no Reafon, Goodnefs or Truth, but depends on Cod, and 
that is he who from all Eternity , has ordain'd and e/lablifh'd, as fupreme Legijlator, Fternal Truths. 

This Learned Man did not obfcrvctliat there was an Order, a Law, a Soveieign Reafon Coeternal c)i,j. aion 
with Sod, and neceflarily lov’d by him, and arcotdingly to which he muft ncccffaiily aff, fiippo- .igjinithis 
ling he wi’ll act. For God is indifferent as to his Extet nal Workings , but the manner of his woi k- Mc<iJtjti. 
iiig though hc'bc perfedtly free, is not indifferent to him. He always adh in the wifeft and pet fed- 

eft manner poffible: he conftantly follows immutable, andncccllary Orrfer. Thus God is at hher- • • 

ty not to make either , or Bodies, but if he creates thefe two Kinds of Beings, lie muft S' ctheii- 
Cl cate them by the limpleft ways, - and lituatc them in the moft pcrfcdl Order. He may for Exam- 
pic unite Spiiits to Bodies, but I maintain that he catinoc fubjetf them thereunto, unlcls in purluancc 
of the Order which he always follows, the Sin of Spirits obliges him touic^emm that manner : „( lun ii. 
as I have already explain’d in the feventh Article , and in the fiift Expliiatiorrtowaids the cud. Booi lli. 

To anticipate fomc inftanctAthat might be urg’d againft me, I think it ncccffiiry to fay iliac Men 
arc to blame to confoltthemfclves when they would know what God can do or will. Ihey.ue 
nottb iud«e of his wills by the inward fenfe they have of their own Inclinations. For otherwifc 
they would often make him an unjgl, cruel, (inful,infte3dof an Almighty God. They ought to lay 
slide the RcncralPrincipIc of tbeirPrcjudices, which difpofes them to judge of all things with reference 
■ > thcmfclves and not to attribute to God what they do not clearly conceive to be included in the 
Idea of a Being infinitely perfeft. For they ought not to judge of things fave by clear Ideas. And ' 



1 
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thea thc'Ood th '*7 worlhip, will not be like ihofc of Antiqoity^ Creel, Adulterous, Voloptiouu, 
as the Pci iors w ho hjvc iiDarJn d them : nor will he rcfemblc the God of feme Chriftians, who to 
make him as power :i-l the dinner wilhes him, aferibe to him an aaml power of ading againft all 
Order, of leavmg un[>hn’Jht^ and of coHdcmnmg to eternal Torments Perlbns never fo Tt^htcouj 
and Innoctht. 


Second O P) J E C T I O N a^ainli the Firfi Article. 

If God wilh Order^ nhat is it that makes 1 fiy not aniongft Men *, for they have lln- 

ned, bi;t jmongll Animilsand Plants ^ What is the caufc of the general corruption oT the Air 
Vhicli breeds fo many Diicjfcs ? By what Older is it that the Seafons arc fo irregular, and that the 
Siin and the Froft hum upand kill the Ft fits of the Earth? Is it to aft with Wifdom and Order, to 
furnifn an Animal with \Mits quitenfekf-, and to congeal the Fruits after they arc perfectly foim- 
ed ? Is not this rather bccaufcGod docs what he [dcafcs.and that his powe; (bpcifcdes all Older and 
Ilulc For to mention things of gi :,mcr ImpOi t uicc than the Fruits of ^ the Earth, wherewitli he 
imiY do as he fees g,ood : iH*. C\.iy wIkicoI God iii^kcs rcjjc'is of 'xrath^ is the fame with that which 
lie lafluons y'cjjds of Metf). ^ 

A N S \V F, R. 

'I'hefe arc the difiicultics which ferve only to obfeure the Truth, as proceeding from the dark- 
nefs of the Mind. We know that God is juif ; we fee that the wicked arc Ffappy : ought we to 
denv what wee fee •, ought we to doidm of what ire knoir^ bccaufe we may pc flibly be fo flujiid as not 
to know, and fo Libertine as not to believe what Religion teaches us of Irturc Terments So we 
know iliat God is v/Zilc ■, and all that he docs is Good • mean while v;c fc‘C Monfters, or defective 
Wor ' \Vi^ mare we to bvlicvc thatGcd is out of his ain\ or that Ihcfc Monftcis nic net his 
hirdi'‘. rk ^ tainly it we li iv'c fence and conlbnt y of Mind, we ihail believe neither the one 
ror thf I'MM'. For tis maiutclt' thit God docs all, and that whatever he does is as perfect as 
pefhhle, udation to the Innplicity and fewnefs of the means he imploys, in the Fovmatioa 
of lus V/oi k. \\'c iDi.il: hold laltVo what we fee, and not quit our ground for any difticuliies im- 
]io(nblc to 1)L .ci.'lvd ; whenoiir Ignormte is the cattle of that Impollibility. If Ignoiancc ntnfl 
raife Difiatlnes, and fiu h like L)iiriculties overthrow the bclb clla’jbfht Opinions, what will re* 
mam certain among Men who know not all things? What f Shall not the btighteff. Lights be able 
to difpctfc the IcaltDarkncfs and (hall any little (hadow Eclipfc thcdcarcfF and the livdmllLmht !* 

But though the anrwcring litch fort of Diflkulties might be difpcnc d with, witl-our Prejudice 
to the forC'Cllablifht Fnnciplc yet it isnotamifsto fhow'they arc not iinanfwcrable. Foi the Mind 
of Man is fo unjiilF in its judgments, that it may polhbly prefer the Opinions which fccni to rcicit 
trom tlicfc imaginai y fhjfkultnf^ bcfoic certain Trutlis, which no Man can doubt of, but becaulc 
lie ivtH • and with that dclign ceafes to examine them. I fay then that God nvlisonkr.^ though there 
AYC Monflers and ’tis mot cover bccaufe God wills order that there are Monjlcrs and this is iny 
rcafon. 

CVdcr requires that the Laws of nature wheicby God produces that infinite Variety, foconfpi- 
Mionsinthc Woild, (hoiild be very fimplc, and very few in number. Now ’tis the limpficity of 
tlm lc genera! Laws, which in fome particular junctuics, and bccaufe of the Dirjx)jition of the fub- 
|ca , produces iricguLn' Motions, or rather Monffrous Combinations; and confequently 
Cjod’s willing order is lire c.uifc of thefe Monfters. Thus God does not pofitively or direftly will the 
EviRcnccot Monftcis: but he politivcly wills certain Laws of the Communication cf Motions, 
whereof Monfters arc the neccllary confcciucnces*, bccaufe thefe Laws^ though of a moft fimplc 
kind, ate ncvcrthelcfs cnjuble ot producingthat vat icty of forms which can’t be fufliciently ad- 
mired. 

For Example; In conUqucncc of the general 1 aws of the Communication of Motions, there arc 
fnme bodies which are driven near the Centre of the Earth, The Body of a Man, or an Animil 
isore of ilicfc ; that which upholds him in the Air breaks under his Feet : is it juft, or according 
to Ordsi dhaiGod (lioiild change his general Will, for that particular Cafe ? Surely it feems not pro- 
bable. Tliat Animil therefore mnft nccclfarily break, or maim its Body. And thus we ought to 
argue alK)ut rhe geuention of Monfters. ‘ 

P R /) /* R rcipiircs that all Beings (hould have what’s ncceflnry to their Prefervation^ and the 
Propigaiiryj of the Species • provided this may be done by moft ftmplc Means^ and worthy the WiP 
doin ot God. And fo we fee that Animals, as alfo Plants have general Means to preferve them- 
klvcs, and to continue their ; and fome Animals fail thereof, in fome particular Occa- 
iions, ’tis bccaufe thtfe general L;iws, whereby they were form'd, reach not thefe private Emer- 
gencies, benaufe they refpeft not Animals fcpuatcly, hut generally extend- to all Beings^ andthac 
the Good of the Publick nuift be prclciiM before Particular Advantages. 

’l is evident, That if God made but one Animal^ it would not be Monjlrous : But Order would 
require, That he fliouKl not make that Animal by the fame La|fs that he at prefent forms all o- 
thci s for the Action of God mull bej^roportion'd to his Defign. By the Uws of Nature he dc- 
ligns not the making cm Animal but a whole lVorU\ and he moft make it by the ftmplieft Means, 
3s Ort^nequircs. *Tis enough then that the If arid be not mcnjlrcus^ or that the general tffefts Ic 
fuitablcio the general Laws, to vindicate the Work of Ged ficm Cenfurc and Reproach, , 


If 
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If for all particular Changes, God had iiiftituted fo miny particular l^ws ; or if He had con- 
ftitoted in crery Being a particular Nature or Frinci['lc, of ail the Motions that arrive in it •, I con- 
fefs it would be hard to jultific his Wirdoin againft fo viiiblc Dilbrdeis. We Ihould perhaps be 
forc’d to confers, either that God mils not Order ^ or that he knows not how, or is not a!)lc to re- • 
ftifie For, inihort, itftemato me iinpoHibh: to allnite an almoit infinite K aibcrof 

fecond Canfes, of natural Forf«,Ffrt«M, ^<j/»riw3ntl fiJrvijict, to what we call the .''Vftfj and 
of Nature, with a SdJe/o to the innnite Power anel Wifdoin of the Author ot all things. 

OBJECTION againfi the Second Article. 

G 0 D can never aft for Himfelf. A wife Being will do nothing ufclcfs j but whatever God 
Ibould do for himfelf, would be ufelefs ^ becaufe he wants nothing. God wills nothing for him- , 
felf, if by the Neceffity of his ElTencc he has all the Perfeftion he can deliic. And if God delircs 
nothing for himfelf, he works nothing for himfelf, fince he works only by the FfficMy ot his IViU. 

The Nature of Good, is to be communicative and diffufive ^ ’tis to be ufetul to others, and not to 
it felf-, ’tis to feek out i ’tis, if it bepolTible, to create Perfons whom it may make happy. There- 
fore it is a Contradiftion, for God, who ij ellentially and fupremcly good, to aft for himfelf. 


ANSWER. 

GOD may be faid to aft for himfelf two ways ^ cither with intent to derive fomc Advantage 
from what he docs; or to the end, his Creature may find its Happinefs and Perfeftion in him. I 
enquire not^ atprefent^ whether God afts for himfelf, in the firltfcnfe ; and whether to receive 
an Honour worthy of himfelf, he has m idc, and rcllor’d all things by his S 0 iV, in whom, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, all thin;^s fub/ifl, 1 only afl'ert, that God cannot create, and jfTcfcrvc 
Spirits, in order to know, and love created Beings. ’Tis an Immutable, Eternal, and nccellary 
Law, That they (hould know, and love God; as I have cxplainM in the Third Jrtidc. Thus 
this Objeftion docs not impugn rny Principle, but, on the contrary, corroboi ates it : and if it be 
certain, that ’tis the Nature of Good to dilfeminate, and communicate it felf abroad, (tor I (land 
not to examine that Axiome) tis evident, riiai God being cficntially and fuprcainly Good, it is 
no Contradiftion he (hould aft in the bcncc 1 intended. 

OBJECTION againft the Fourth Article. 

Ignorance bcingaConfcquenccofSin, oiddw before his Fall had a perfeft Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of his own Body, and of tliofc he liv’d amongft : He mull, forE.vamplc, have been perfeft- 
ly acquainted with the Nature of all Animals, to give them, as he did, fuch Names as agreed to 
them. 

ANSWER.- 

’Tis a Miilakc ; I^norawe r; neither an Evil, nor a Confe^iume of Sin. ’Tis Errour or Dlind- 
nefsofMind, which is both one, and the other. None but God knows all things without any 
Shadow of Ignorance j Ignorance is incident to the brighteft, and molt cnlightncd Intelligences. 
Whatever is finite cannot comprehend Infinity : and thus there is no Spirit that can comprehend 
only all the Properties of Tridn^/fx yidam knew, the firft minute of his Creation, whatever was 
reqnifite he Ihould know, and nothing more •, and it was to no puvpofe for him to know cxaftly the 
Difpofition of all the Parts of his Body, and of thofc he madeuic of ; the Rcafcuis arc to be feen in 
this Article, and elfewhcrc. 

The Impofition of Nanus, inSaiptorc, rather denotes theyyKtibwx^ than the perfeft Knowledge Mtaltt 
of the impofer. As the Lord of Heaven had made Mam the Lord of Earth, he cbtlccded him the “Uh 
Privilege of giving Names to the Mintals, ashc himfelf bad done to the Stars. ’Tis evident, That 
Sounds, or Words, neither have, nor can haveany natural relation to the things they fignific j let ’ 
the Divine ?lato, and the Myjlttms Pythagoras fay what they pleafe of it. One might perha|)s ex- 
plain the Nature of an Horfe,otinOxe, in an entire Book, but a Word is not a Book: .ind it’s 
ridiculous to imagine. That .Monofyllablcs. as Sus, which in Hebrew fignifics a and SJjor, 

which lignifics an Oxe, Ihould reprefent the Nature of thefe Animals. Notwithftanding there is 
great probability thefe Names were impos’d by Mam, fince they arc found in O'ene/is : the Author ‘-h*?* '• 
whereof allures us. That the Names which gave the Creatures were the fame which were in 
ufe in his time-, for 1 cannot fee what elfc can be meant by thefe Words, Omne quod vocavit Mam 
animetviventis, iffitmjfi Honunejus. And whatfoever Adam call’d every living Creature, tliac 

was the Name thereof. ...... , l • vt i 

But I grant that Mam gave Names to Animals, which have fomirrcfcrence to their Nature, and 
I fgbfcribc to the LearnM Etymologies that an Mtfior of this Age gives us of them. I will that l.c 
call’d domcftick Animals SfliewWh, becaufe of their keeping filencej the Ram becaufe he is 
llroDg ; the Bock iKcanfc twift ; the Hog Cfcawr, becaufe of his little Eyes j the Afs Cha- 
® ’ H h mor. 
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trtor, bccaufe in the Eafl; Country red AlTes arc common. But I can’t conceive that any more |) 
rcnutfitc thin to open the Eyes to know if a Dock be fwift, an Afs red, and whether a Hog ba$ 
little or rear Eyes. calls by the Name of and Behetnah^ what wc term a Brute, or a 

(Tier, (lomeftick Cieatuic, becaufc thcle Bcaft^ ate qputc and fhpid. What (hould wc thence cou- 
cludc ^ That he knew pciiedly their Nature ? That is not evident : I Ihould rather be apprehen- 
live kfticihouklbcthc'Kcccncluded, ThiVAdam^ being fimplc enough to put a Quellion to an 
Oxc, as being tlie largeft ot domeftick Animals, and wearing that be could not anfwer him, de- 
fpis’d him, and nam’d t^y a Term of Contempt, Beir and Behcmah. 

Second OBJECTION agamjithe Fourth Article. 

* Some preventing Senfations arc incommodious and painful : was juft and innocent, and 

conftquciitly onght not to feel the fniart of them. He ought then on all occafions to be guided 
by Rcdbn and Knowledge, and not by preventing Senfations, like thofc wc have at prefent. 


ANSWER. 


I confefs there are preventing Senfations, which arc difagrceablc and painful, but they never 
orcafion’d any Pam in the firft Man^ bccaufe in the inftant they gave him any^ he,^ by an M of his 
Jfb/i, withftood the Imprcffion, and, in the very inftant ot that P’ohtinn^ he ceas’d to be touch’d 
witli it. T'licfe Senfations did only rcfpcflfolly caution him what ouglit to be done, or omitted 
•md did not incommode his Felicity : They but made him fenfiblc that he was capable^ of lofing it ; 
and that he who made him Happy, could punilh and make him mifei able, if hc fail'd in his Fide- 


lity. . 

But ro pei-fwadc our fclves, that the firft Man was never overtaken widi the Senfe of any lively 
Pain, wc need bur conlider thefe two things. that Pain is very light, when the Motions it 

is annex’d to are very languid ^ bccaufe it is always proportion’d to the loicc of the Motions, that 
a; c commumcated to tlio chief part of the Brain. Secondly^ That is of the Nature of Motion^ to 
include a .s«£rr//r.'» of Time - and it cannot be violent at the fiift inlhait of its Communication. 
Wnicli l)cinf', uos’d, it is plain, that the firft Man never felt a violent ferprizing Pain, that was 
capable to make luui mii'crabic ^ becaufc hc could put a ftop to the Motions that caus’d it. But if 
lo be, he could clfeitualiy ftop them, at the firft inftant of their Aftion, there is no doubt but he 
would do it, lince hc was always delirous of Happinefsj and that Avc.iion is naturally conjoin’d 
totheSenfeof Pain. 

Adam therefore never fuffer’d any violent Pain % but I think v.’c arc not oblig’d to hy thathc 
never felt any light and inronliderable fmart, fuch asis that when wc lait a fowrc Fiuit, fuppoling 
irtobciipe. His Felicity had been very tender, if fo little a thing had been aide lo difturbit. 
For fuch Delicacy is a lign of VVeaknefs : for how can th.rt Joy and Plcafure be lubluatia), that 
fuch a 'I'riflc can dilfolvc and annihilate ? Pain never tiuly molcfts our Flappincfs but when it is 
involuntary, and jwlfcllcs us in ibight of our Refiftance. jhSUS CHRIST was happy, 
though on the Crofs, in the midft of his Groans, and Agonies,bccaufs hc fuffered nothing, but what 
he was willing to undergo. Thus Adam fulFcring nothing nguinlt his will, it cannot be faid wc 
make him unhappy before his Sin, in fuppoling him admonifh’d by pteventing, but rcfpcSfiil, and 
liibraillivc Senfations, of what hc ought to avoid, for the prefervation of his Life. 


OBJECTION againjl the Fifth Article. 

Adam felt peventing PIcafurcs: But tliefc are involuntary Motions ; Thereforci,.^</(r»j wai 
agitated with involuntary ftlotions. 


ANSWER. 

l Anfwer that yfij’ijm’s Senfations preceded his Rcafoi^ the proofs I have fliown for it in the 
Foi l th Article. Bi t 1 1 'cny that they preceded his Will ^ or that they ftirr’d up in it any parti- 
cular Motions. For Adam was vciUingly admonilh’d by thefe Senfations, what hc oughkto do for 
the prefervation of his Life : But hc was never tpiOittg to be pertnrbated by them in fpight of 
his W/l. For that’s a ContradiftiOD. Moreover, when herfe/r’d to apply himfclf to thee iniem- 
plation of Truth, without any diftrafiion of Thought, his Senfes and ms Palllons kept an inure Si- 
lence. Order would it Ihould be fo; for that’s a nccelfary fcqucl of that abfolute power he had 
over his Body. 

See then- I anfwer fccon-ily, that it is pot true, that the Plcafure of the Soul is the fame thing with its 
luftration Motion, and its Love. Plcafure and Love are modes of the Souls Exiftence. But Plcafure has no 

nccelfary relation to the objeft that feems to caufc it i and Love is necelTarily related unto Good. 
Mvf t^lcafwe k to the Soul what Figure is to Body: and Mtion is to Body what Love k to the Souf. 

But the Motion of a Body is very different from its Figure. I grant thatthe'Soul which has a con- 
ftantPropcnlltytoGood, advances, as I may fay, more readily towards it, when tnftigated by a 

fenfc 
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fcnfeof Plcafurc, that when difcourag’d by her fulFering Pain ; as a Body when driven runs eafier 
along if it have a Spherical, than if it have a Cubical Figure. But the figure of a Body di l'crs 
from its Motion, and it may be Spherical, and yet remain at reft. ’Tis true in this carcit !;ocs 
not with Spirits as with Bodies thofe cannot feel a Pkafare but they muR be in nm-M : bc.uufc 
God who only makes, and preferves them for hiinfclf, d( ives tlKiii perpetually on tovvauU good. 
But that doesnot prove that the pleafurcot the Soul, is the fame tiling as iti Motion . l oi cao 
things, though differing from each ether, may yet be always found infeparably together. 

I anfwer laftly, that although pleafure were not different from the Loveer .Motion of the Soul, 
yet that which the firfl: Man kit m the ufe of the goods of the Body, did not incline him to the 
Loving Bodies. *Tis true, Plcafurc carries the Soul towards the objedt, that c.uift'; it in her. But 
it is not the Fruit that we cat with Plcafurc, which caufes the Plcafurc in us. Not Bodies but Cod 
only can act upon the Soul, and in any manner make it happy. And we arc in an Enor to think 
that Bodies have in them, what we feel occalionally from their prefcngc. Mam bcfoic his Sin, be** 
Ing not fo ftupid as to imagine, that Bodies were the caufes of his Plcafurcs, was noicairy d to 
the loveofrfcfw, by the motions that accompany’d his Pleafurcs. If pleafure conn ibutcd to the 
fall of the firft Man, it was not by working in him what at prefent it docs in us ^ But onl^y iry fill- 
ing up or dividing his capacity of Thought, it effac’d or diminilh'd in his Mind the pieicncc ot 
his true good, and of his Duty. * 

0 B J E C 1 I O N agiiinft the fixth Article. 

What likclyhood is there that the immut iblc Will of God had a dcpcndancc on the will of Man, 
and that on Jdam'i bclialf there were exceptions made to thagcncralLaw of the Communication of 
Motions. 


ANSWER. 


or- 

iovc. 


At leaR it is not evident but fu(h exception might be made ;now it is evident that immutable 
der requires the fubjcdlnn of tlic Body to the Mind ; and ’tis a contr.idiiffion tor God not to 1( - ^ , 
and will order ■, * for God ncccffarily loves his SeM. Therefore it was ncccffary belorc the Sin of 
the firlb Man, that exceptions (honld be made in his favour to the general Law of the Gommuni- about 
cation of Motions. This feems it may be of a too abftraiRcd nature : Here then is fonicwhat ol a me nature 

more fcnCble kind. ..... . . . o .. 

1 (hall more particularly explain what is Order, and why Oo I nccellarily loves it. 


Man though a Sinner has the power of moving and ftopping his Arm when he pleafes. There- 
fore according to the different Volitions of Man, the Animal Spirits arc determin’d to the railing, 
or ftopping fome Motions in his Body ; which cerjainly cannnot be perform’d by the general Liw 
of the Coramunicalion of Motions. If then the will of God be Rill fubrnittcd to our own : why 
might it not be fubrnittcd to the will of Mam> If for the good of the Body, and of civil Society, 
God Rops the communication of motions in Sinners, why would he not do the like in favour of a 
Righteous Man, for the good of his Soul, and for the prefervation of the Union and Society 
with his God for whom only he was m.idc. As God will have no Society with Sinners, fo af- 
ter the Sin he depriv’d them of the power they had to fcquefler thcmfclvcs, as it wcic, 
from the Body to unite themfclvcs with him. But he has left them the Power of Roppiiig or clting- 
ing the communication of Motions, with reference to the prefervation of Life, and o* Civil So- 
ciety. Bccaufc he was not willing to deRroy his Work ; having before the conftrudion ot it, de- 
creed according to St. Paul^ to rc-eftablifh and renew it in Jefus Chrifi. 


OBJECTION ajs^ainfl the Seventh Article. 

Man in his prefent ftatc conveys his Body all manner of ways : he moves at plcafurc all the 
parts of it which are ncccllary to be mov’d for the proficHtiors, and Jhunnin^ of fcnliblc j^ood and 
m7- and confequently he Rops or changes every moment the natural communication of motions, 

r..v only for trifles, and things of little importance, but alfo for things utclcfs to Life and civil 
‘ ^ictv and even for Crimes, which violate Society, Ihorten Life, and dilhonour (iod .ill m inner 
of wavs. God wills order, it is true : But will order have the laws of motions. ■ewlaud lor tlic 
fake of Evil and kept on the account of Whymufl: Man lolc the power ot Hop- 

ping the motions which fenfible objeAs produce in his Body, lince thefe Motions keep him fiorn 
doing good, from repairing to God, and returning to his duty ? and yet retain the puwer of do- 
ing foWh evil, by his Tongue and his Arm, and other parts of his Body, whole motions dc- 

PCM upon hi. „m.- answer. 


To the anfwerlng this Objeaion it muft be conlider’d, that Man having fin’d ought to have re- 
turn’d to his Orimnal notbini. For being no longer in Order, nor able to retrieve tf, he ought 
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to ccafc to Exill:. God lorn only order, the Sinner is not in order, and therefore not in the 
I .ovc of God, The Sinner therefore cannot fubfift, fince the fobfiftcncc of Creatures depends on 
the m\\ of the Creator but he wills not that they fhould exilt if he does not love them. The 
Sinnci cannot by himfelf rcj’ain loft order, becaufc he cannot joftifie himfclf, and all that he can 
fuH'-r cannot atone for liis oftcncc. He muft then be reduc’d to nothing. But as it is unrcafonable 
to think that God makes a Work to annihilate it, or to let it fall into a ftate worfc than annihila- 
tion ’tis evident that God would not have made Man, nor permitted his Sin, which he forefaw 
unlcfs he had ludin viewthc of his Son^ in tebom all things fubfift, and by whom the 

linivcifc receives a Beauty, a Perfection, and greatnefs worthy of the Wifdom and the Power of 
its Anchor. 

iM.m i iicn, may be confider’d after his Sin withouta Reftorer^ but under the Expeaation of one. 

In toimderinj; him without a Reftorer, we plainly fee he ought to have no Society with God •, that 
.that 'ms unable of himfelf to make the Icaft approaches to him ^ that God muft needs repel him, 
and feverely ufe him, when lie offcis to leave the Body to unite himfclf to hitn ; that is to fay, 
tliat Man .after the Sin muft lofc the power of getting dear of fenfible imprelTions, and motion! 
ot foncujnrtcncc. He ought likewife to be annihilated, for the foremention’d Reafons. But he 
expects a /.vyJortr, and if we conlider him under tliat Expeftation, we fee clearly that he muft fub- 
filt. He a.id his I’ollcrity, •whence his Reftorer is to arife v and thus it is nccellary that Man after 
hts Sin picfcrvc Hill the power of divcifely moving all thofc parts of the Body, whofc metion 
may be fei viccable to his Prefervation. 

’Tis true that Men abufe daily the power they have of producing certain motions ; and that 
their power of moving their tongue for Example, fcveral ways, is the caufc of innumerable Evils. 
But if it be minded, that power will a ptwar abfolutely nccelTary to keep up Society, to comlorc 
one another in the Exigences of this prefent Lite, and to inftruft them in Religion, which aflbrds 
ho|K of a Redeemer for whom the World fubfifts. If wc carefully examine what arc the mo- 
tions we produce in us, and in what parts of our Body we tan alfcft them, wc /ball clearly fee that 
God has left us the yiowcr of* our Body no farther than is ncceflary to the prefervation of Life, and 
the cheriflilng and upholding civil Society. For example, the Beating of the Heart, the Dilatation 
ot the Midriff, the pcriftal tick motion of the Guts, the Circulation of the Spirits, and Blood, 
and the diverfc motions of the Ncn'cs in the Paflions, are produc’d in us without Haying for the 
order of the Soul. As they ought to be much what the fime on all occalions, nothing obliges 
God to fubmit them now to the will of Man. But the motions of the Mofcles imploy’din ftir- 
ring’thc Longue, the Arms, and Legs, being to change every minute, according to the alraoft 
infinite divcriity of good, or evil Objeds all about us, it was neceflary thefe motions Ihouldde- 
pend on the will of Men. 

but wcare toicmcmhcr, That God ac'fs always by the fimpleft ways: and that the Laws of 
Nature ou ',l.t tobe gcneial •, and th.it fo, God having given us the jxiwcr of moving our Arm 
and Foiii .iic, he ought not to take away that of ftriking a Manunjuftly, or of llandeiing or re- 
proachii.g him. I or if our natural Faculties depended on our Dcligns, there would l;c no Uni- 
foimity nor ceitahi Rule in the Laws of Nature : which however muft be moft iinipic and general, 
1 1 Lc anfwei able to the Wifdom of God, and luitable to Order. So that God, in purfuance ol his 
Decrees, chufes rather to caufe the Materiality of Sin, as fay the Divines^ or to make ul'e of the 
Injufticc of Men, as fays one of the Prophets, than by changing his Will to put a flop to the Dif- 
ordersof Sinners. But he defers his revenging the injurious Treatment, wiiichthe . gi .c him, till 
the time when it Iball be permitted him to do it, without fwerving from his imuiutable Deciees ; 
that is to fay, when Death having corrupted the Body of thevoluptuous,God fball be freed from the 
ncccflity he has impos’d on himfclf, of giving them Senfations and Thoughts relating to it. 

OBJECTION againj} the Eleventh and Twelfth Articles. 

Original Sin not only cnflavcs Man to bis Body, and fubjefts him to the Motions of Concuph 
feenee, but likcwife fills him with Vices wholly Spiritual : not only the Body of the Infant before 
Baptifm being corrupted, but alfo his Soul, and all his Faculties ftain’d and infefted with Sin. 
Though thcRcbellion of the Body be the principle of ibmc grofrerVices,fuch as Intemperance and fu- 
cleamtefi, yet it is not the Caufc of Vices purely Spiritual, as are *Pride and Envy. And therefore 
Original Sin is fomething very different from C<»ic«ff/cfwff,which is born with us : and is more likely 
the Frivation of Crate, or of Original Righteoufnefs. 


ANSWER. 

V 

1 acknowledge, That Children arc void of Original Righteoufnefs -, and I prove it, in (hewing,’ 
That they are not born upright, and that God hates them. For methinks one cannot give a 
clearer Idea of Righteoufmft andVprightneft, than to fay a (i’lTI is upright when it icrt’ttGod, and 
that it is eroded and perverfe when it draws towards Bodies. But if by Rigbteoufnejs, cr Oi igiml 
Grace, wc unnderftand fomc unknown Qualities, -like thofe which God is (aid to have infuAd into 
the Heart of the firft Mao, to adorn him, and render him picafing in his fight ; it is ftill evident, 
that the Privation of this is not Original Sin j for to fpeak properly, that Frivation is not beredi> 

tarily 
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tjrtlK tranfmitted. !f Children have not thefe Qualitiw, ’tis becaufc God docs not Bive’em 
aid if God does not bellow them, tis becaufc they are unwortliy to receive them • and >rU 
VmtIyiHcfs which is tranfmitccd, and which is thcCiufe of the Prmum of muouiZ 

And fo that tMwtbttiefi is properly (frij>,nal Sin. ^ 

Mow this Unworlhincfs, (which confills, as I have (hewn, in this : That the Inclinations of 
Children arc adually corrupt, and their Heart bent upon the Love of Bodies - ) this I fav is 
really in them. ’Tis not the Imftitatwn of the Sin of their Father •, they are acloally themfclves’ in 
a diforder’d State. In like manner as thofe who are jullify’d by J E S LI S CHRIST of whom 
Jdam was the Type, are not juftily'd by Imputation : But are really rtflor'd to Order ’ by an in- 
ward Rightcoufnefs,dilFcrent from that of our L O R D, though it be he that has merited it for them 

The Soul has but two natural or clfential Rdations ^ the one to God, and ihc other to her Body 
Now ’tis evident, That the Relation, 6r Union which Ihe has with God, cannot vitiate or cornmt 
hc! : and therefore (he is neither vicious, nor corrupt, at the firit inlhint of her Creation ■ but* 
by the relation Ihc has to her Body. Thus one of the two mult needs be faid, citlicr in it Pride 
and other, which we call Spiritual Vices, can be comrounicitcd by the Bodv, or that Children are 
not fubjeft to them at ihc moment of their Birth ; I fay at the moment of their Birth ; tor I do not 
deny but thefe ill Habits arc eaftly acquir’d. Though pure Intelligences had no other relation than 
to God, and at the inftant of their Ctcatioivwere fubjed to no Vice, yet they fell into Diforder. 
But the Caufe of it was their making a wrong ufc ot their Liberty, whcicof Infants have made no 
Bfc at all : For Original Sin is not of a free Nature. 


But to come to the Point ; I am of Oj inion, That they err, who tliink that the Rebellion of 
the Body is the Caufe but of grofs Vices, fuch as /ufcmpcrrtucf and Vmkannejs an ' not of thofe 
which arc call’d Spiritual, as Pride .ind Etwy: and I am perlliaded there i-> that G rrcfpondcncc 
between the Difpolition of our Brain, and thofe ot onr Soul, as that thcic is not pci haps any cor- 
rupt Habit in the Soul, but whht has its Principle in the Body. 

Sc. Paul in fcvcral places terms by the Name of the Law., the fTi/dow,thc Deftres., and the IVorks 
of the Flefh -, whatever is contrary to the Law of the Sj>»r«t. Hc fpeaks not of Spiritual Vices i 
He reckons amonglt the Works of the Helh, Idolatry.^ Hcrefics., Dijjentions., andmanyother 
Vices which go by the Name of Spiritual. To give way to Vain-glory, Wrath andFnvyis, in 
his Dofttine, to follow the Motions of tlie fhfh. In Ihorf, It appears from the ExpreHions of that 
jtpoftle^ That all Sin procecdsfrom the Flclh : not that the Flclh commits it, or that the Spirit of 
Man, withoutthe Grace, or Spirit of CHRIST, can do good : but bccaufe the Flclh adts up- 
on the Spirit in foch a manner, that the latter works no evil without being lollicitcd to it by the 
former. Hear what Sc. Paul favs in the Epillle to the Romans., I delight in the law of the Lord, af- 
ter the inward Man. But I fee another law in my members warring a^atnfi the law of my mind* and 
hrtngsng me into captivity to the law of fsn, which is in my members. And a little lower •, So then with 
nsy mind I my felf ferve the law of God, but with the fltfh the law of ftn : Hc fpeaks after the fame man- 
ner in fcvcral places of his F.piflUs. So that Concupifcence, or the Rebellion of the Body, not on- 
ly difpofes us to Carnal or (hameful Vices, but likcwifc to thofe which arc thought to be Spiritual. 
I here (hall endeavour to prove it by a fenlible manner. 


WhenaMan’sin Converfation, it is certain, as 1 think, that Ibme Tracks arc machin.illy pro- 
duc’d in his Brain, md Motions excited in his Animal Spirits, that beget in his Soul cotrupc 
Thoughts and Inclinations. Our Thoughts on thefe Occafions are not naturally conformable to 
Truth^ nor our Inclinations to Order, f hey rife in us for the Good of the Body, and ot the pre- 
fent Life, becaufe ’tis the Body that exites them : So they obliterate the Prcfcncc of God, and 
the Thoughts of our Duty out of our Mind •, and.tend only to recommend os to other Men, and 
make them confider us as worth their AfFeftion and Eftcem. Therefore this fccret Pride, which 
kindles in os on fuch Occafions, is a Spiritual Vice, whofe Principle is the Rebellion of the Body. 

For Example •, If the Perfons, in whofe Prefence we arc,arc rais’d to Honorary Polls and Titles, 
theLuftreof their Grandeur both dav.zlcs and dejefts us. And as the Traces which their Pre- 


fence imprints on our Brain are very deep, and the Motions of the Spirits rapid ; they radiate, as 
I may fay, through all the Body -, they fpread themfeivcs on the Face, and give .i Icniibic Tcllimo- 
nyof our Reverence and Fear, and our moll latent Sentiments. Next, Thefe Traces, by the 
fenfible Exprefltons of our inward Motions, work u{)on the Perfon that obferve us ■, whom they 
di(ix)(c to Sentiments of Candour and Civility, by the Traces which our refpcflful and timorous 
Deportment macliinally produce in his Brain: which Traces, rallying on his Face, and difarm 
him of that Majclly which appear’d in’t, and give the reft of his Body fuch an Air and Pofturc, 
^^as at length r id us of our Concern, and rc-cmbolden us. Thus by a mutual and fr^uent Reper- 
oiffion of thefe fenfible Exprefiions, our Air and Behaviour at hfl fettles in that falhion which the 
governing Perfon wilbes. 

But as all the Motions of the Animal Spirits arc attended with Motions of the Soul, and the 
Tractsof the Brain ate ^vrfis'd by Thoughts of the Mind-, ’tis plain, thatfince we are depriv’d of 
the Power of expunging thefe Traces, "and ftopping thefe Motions, wc find our felv<s follicitcd, by 
the over-ruling Prcfcncc of the Perfon^ to embrace his Opinions, and fubmit to his Defires, and to 
be wholly devoted to his Plcafurc, as hc indeed is difj^’d to ftudy ours, but in a very different 
manner. And for this Reafon worldly Converfation quickens and invigorates the Concupifctnct of 
Pride, as dilhoneft Commerce, feafting and enjoying fenfible Pleafores, ftrengthen Carnal Concu- 
tifience ■, which is a Remark very necclfary for Morality. . . 

’Tis ofcrcat Ufc and Advantage, that there arc T races m the Brain, which incefTantly repre- 
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Tent Mantobimfelf, to make him careful of his Perfon : and that there are others, which fenre td 
make and preferve Society, fince Men arc not made to live alone. But Man having loft the Power 
of crafifift them when he pleas’d, and when convenient, they perpetually provoke him to Evil.' 
As he cannot hinder their reprefenting him to himfclf, he is continually follicited to Motions of 
Pi ide and Vanity, to dclpifc others, and center all things in himfclf. And as he is not Matter of 
thofe Traces which impoitnnc him, to keep up Society with others, he is agitated by Motions of 
Cotnplailantc, flattery, Jcaloulic, and the like Inclinations, as it were In ipight of him. Thus 
ill thofe, whicli go by the Name of Spiritual Ficet^ derive from the FUfb j as well as Vnchajlncft 

httnipiraiice. 

I hcrc JVC not only in our Brain, Difpofitions which excite in us Senfations and Motions, nitli 
1 l ie leiice to the Propagation of the Species, and the Prefervation of Life ■, but it may be a greater. 
N'mnht I that ttir up in ns Thoughts and Pattions , with refpeft to Society, to our own private Ad* 

*v nfcaieiits, and to thofe of our fi lends. We are by Nature united to all liirrounding Bodies,' 
,111(1 by ihcin, to all the things that any way relate to us : But we cannot be united to them, fave 
Uv rf>nK* niipolitions in our Brain. Having not therefore the Power of withftanding the Aftion 
f)t thde natuial Difpolition*^^ out !lnion turns into Dependence, and we grow fubjett through our 
Body to ^^ll kind of Vices. ^ 

VVe arc not pntc Intelli['rntcs : all the Difpofitions "bf our Soul produce refpedfivc Difpofitions 
in oui Body: and thofe in our Body mutually excite others like them in our Soul. Not that the 
Soul is abfolutely incapable of tccciving any thing, except by the Body ^ but bccaufe, as long as 
sic is united to /f, flic cannot admit any Change in her Modifications, without making feme Alte- 
ration in the Body. *Tis true, fhe may be enflghtned, or receive new Ideas, and the Body need 
not have any hand in it; but that’s becaufc pure Ideas are not Modifications of the Soul, as I have 
proved in another place. I fpeak not here of fcnfiblc Ideas, bccaufe thefc include a Senfation, and 
every Set^fation is a mode of the Souls exsftm^. 

The Second OBJECT I O N cipr^ainjl the Eleventh and Twelfth Arlkle^l 

Ai by one If Original Sin defeends, by reafon of the Communication which is found between the Brain of 
Mtnfmcn^ tlic Mothcc, and that of her Infant, the t^fothtr h the caufc of the Sin; and the Father has no 

^ teaches us, that by Man came fm into the IVorld : He docs not fo much as 

' ’ i'peak of the Woman, Therefore, 6'r, 

Koin. 1. 

A N S W E R. 

/mil /In alTurcs US, that his Mother co«c«Vi2 Wm ; and the Son of SyrachPay^, Of fW 

!“ IVoman came the beginning of Sin, and by her we ail dy. Neither of them fpeak of Man, St. Paul 
In'imkiU’ the contrary fays,thjt I;/ tbfW/orW, and fpeaks not of the Woman. How will 

HIV Moth,; I tftimonics accord, and which of the two is to be juftify’d, if it be necefl'ary to vindicate 
cemviv’d either. In difeourfe we never attribute to the IPbnMW any thing peculiar to the Man, wherein /he 

w. has no part ; But that is often afciib’d to the Man which is proper to the FFoman, becaufc her 

Re.js aV. Matter and //fiti/. We fee that the and alfo t\\c Holy Firgin, call Jo- 

Ltikc 2. Father of Jefus, when llic fays to her Son . Behold thy Father and I have fought thee farrowing} 

4 S, 1 hcietorc feeing we arc afl'ui’d by Holy Writ, that Woman has fubjeclcd us to Sin and Death, it 

IS abfolutcly necefl'ary to believe it •, nor can it be thrown upon the Man •, But though it teftifies in 
fcvcral places that 'tis by Mau that Sin enters into the World, yet there is not an equal ncceflity to 
believe It, fince wliat is of the Woman is commonly attributed to the Man. And it we were ob- 
lig’d by Faith to cxtulc either the Man, or the Woman, it would be more rcafonable to excufe the 
tormcr than the latter. 

However I believe thefc forccited pafliigcs are to be litterally explain’d, and that we arc to fay 
both the Manand Woman are the true caufes of Sin, each in their own way. The Woman, in 
that by her. Sin is communicated ; it being by her that the Man begets theChildren \ and thcMau, 
in that his Sin is the caufc of Concupifcencc •, as his aftion is thecauleofthe fecundity of the Wo- 
man, or of the communication that is between her and her Infant. 

It is certain, that’tisthc Man that impregnates the Woman, and confcqucntly is the caufc of that , 
comniunication, between her Itody and the Child’s, fince that communication is the Principle of 
Its Life. Now that Communication not only gives the Child’s Body the difpofitions of its Mo- 
ther s, but alfo givesits Mind the difioofitions of her Mind .* Therefore we may fty with St. Paul, 
t^hat by one Man fm entred into the world •, and^,ncvertheleIs by reafon of that communication we may 
fiiy, that Sin carne from a Woman, and by />«r trt all dye : and that our Mother has conceiv'd us in Ini- 
quity, as IS laid in other places of Scripture. 

Itmay be faid perhaps, that though Man had not finn’fl, yet Woman had produc’d finful 
Children j ror having her felf finn’d, me had loft the Power God gave her over her Body : and 
thus, twugh Man had remain’d Innocent, (he had corrupted the Brain, and confequently the Mind 
or her Child, by reafon of that communication between them. 

But this furely looks not very probable. For Man whilft rightecms, knowing what he does, can- 
not give the Woman that wretched fecuDdity of conceiving finrol Children. If he remains Righte- 
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oiss he wills not any Children but for God, to whom Infant Sinners cannot be well plealiog • for I 
fuppofc not here a Mediator. I grant however that in that cafe the Marriage bad not been dillblv’d 
and that the Man had known his Wife. Rut it is certain, that the Body of the Woman bclong’ci 
to her Husband , fince it was taken out ot liis ^ and was the fime Flcfli. Duo in carne una. It is 
moreover certain, that Children are as much the Fathers as the Mothers. Which being fo wc 
can’t be perfuaded that the Woman would have loft the Power over her Body, if her Hii^nd had 
not finn’d as well as (he. For if the Woman had beendepriv’d of that Power whilft the Man re- 
main’d Innocent, there had been this Diforder in the Univerfe, that an upright Man Ihould h.ivc a 
corrupt Body, and linfui Children. Whereas it is againft Order, or wither acontradidion, that a 
juft God Ihould puntfh a perfedly Innocent Man. And for this reafon Aw feels no involuntary 
and rebellious Motions, immediately after lier lin •, as yet Ihe is not albam’d of her Nakednefs, nor 
goes to hide her lelf. On the contrary, Ihc comes to her Husband, though naked as her fclf ; her 
Eyes arc not yet open’d •, but (he is ftill as before, the abfolute Comptroller of her own Body.* 
Order rquir’d that immediately aftei her Sin, licr Soul Ihould be difturb’d by the icbcllion of 
her Body, and by the Ihame of her own and her Husband’s nakednefs •, for there w.is no reafon that 
God Ihould any longer fufpend on her beh.ilf the l.awsof the Communication of Motions ; asl 
have laid in the feventh Article. But bccaufe her Body is her H sband's, who is ,iS yet Innocent • 

Ihe is not punilh’d in this Body ; but this punilhmcnt is deferr’d till thb time that he Ihould cat 
himfelf of the Fruit which Ihc prefented him : Then it was they both began to feel tbe re- 
bellion of their Body*, that they faw they were naked, and that Ihame oblig’d tbcm to cover 
thcmfcivcs with Fig-leaves. Thus wc muft fay^ that was truly the (aiifc ot Original Sin, 
and Concupifccnce, fince it was his Sin that depriv’d both himlclf and bis Wife of thcii power o- 
ver their Body ; by which defedtivenefs of power the Woman produces in the Ui aia of her Cliild 
fuch tracks as corrupt its Soul at the very inftant of its Creation. 

OBJECTION agmji tbe Twelfth Article. 

’Tis but random divining to fay the communication between the Mother’s and the Infant’s Brain 
i$neccllaryorufefultothcconformitionofthc/afr«i. For there is no forli Communication be- 
tween the Brain of an Hen, and that of her Chickens, which notwithftanding .ire perfcdlly and 
compleatly foim’d. 


ANSWER. 

I anfwer that in the feventh Chapter of the Second Book, 1 have fulTiciently demonllrated, that 
Communication, bythcufcl make of it, in explaining the Generation of Monfters -, as alio cer- 
tain natural Marks and Fears deriv’d from the Mother. For ’tis evident, that a Man who fwoons 
away at the fight of a Snake, bccaufe his Mother was frighted with one when Ihc bore him in her 
Womb, could not be fubjedf to that Infirmity, but bccaufe formerly fucli Traces had been imprint- 
ed on hi 5 Brain,as thefe which open upon feeing aSnakc,and that they were accompany’d with a like 
Accident. And herein I am no Diviner ^ for I do not venture to determine wherein that Com- 
muniGiticln precifely confifts. I might fay it was perform’d by thofe Filircs whicli the Foetus (hoots 
into the Matrix of the Mother, and by thc.Ncrvcs wherewith that partis, very probably, fill’d j 
and in fayingfo I Ihould no more divine, than would a Man who had never feen the Engines call’d 
La Samaritme^ in affirming there were Wheels and Pomps to raife the Water. Ncverthelcfs I 
can’t lee why divmmr is not Ibmetimcs allowable, provided a Manfets not up for a Progliet and f.j;iru|)un 
fpeaks not in too poutivc a ftrain y I rather think he is permitted to fpeak his Thoughts, whilft he eo-.( «<;«/ 
pretends not to be Infallible, nor l/irds it unjuftly over others by dogmatical Decifmt^ or by the 
nclp of Scientifick Terms. ’Tis not always divining to fpeak of things which arc not vifible, and 
which contradidt Prejudices, If fo be we fpeak no more than wc calily conceive, and which readi- 
ly makes its way into the mind of others who defirc to underftand llcafon. 

I lijy then, that fuppofing the general Laws of the Communication of Motions, fuch as they arc 
there is great Probability that the particular Communication of the Mother’s Brain, with that of 
her Infant, is neceflary to form its Bod/, in a requitite manner •, or at leaft is nccelfary to give the 
Brain of the Infant certain difpofitions, which ought to vary according to different Times and 
Countries, m 1 have explain’d in the fame Chapter. 

I confefs there is no Communication between the Brain of an Hen, and that of a Chicken, in tfic 
Egg, which ncverthelcfs is perfcdlly well form’d. But it ought to be obferv’d, that the Chicken 
is farther advanc’d in the Egg, when the Hen lays it, than the Foetus when it defeends into the 
Matrix: which may well he concluded, fince there goes lefs time to the hatching Chickens, than 
there goes to the bringing forth Whelps ; though the Belly of the Bitch being very hot, and her 
Blood in perpetual motion, the Whelps (honld be fooner form’d than the Eggs hatch’d, were not 
the Chickens farther advanc’d in their Eggs^ than the iVhelps in their Cicatriclea. Now there is 
great probability that the formation of the Chicken in the Egg, before it was laid, was effedhrd by 
the communication I am fpeaking of. 

I anfwer in the fecond place, that the growth of the Body of Fowls, is poflibly more conformable 
to the general laws of Motion than that of four-footed Animals j and that fo the communication of 
the Femles Brain, with that of her young ones, is not fo neceflary in Fowls as in other Animals : 
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Tor the realba^at makes that comraunication neceflary, ^ is probably the remedying the deftd of 
thefe general Laws, which in fome particolar Cafes; are infofficient to regolate the Formation and 
Growth of Animals. ' , . 

I anfwer laftly, there is no fuch necclfity^ to the prefenrauon of the Ufeof Birds, that they 
fliould have fo many particular Difpolitions in their Brain a^ other Animals. They have Wings to 
By harm, and to fecure their feed and have no need of all that particolar A/ecbMi/w which is the 
principle of the cunning, and docility of fome domeftick Creatures. Therefore the old ones need 
not inliruff their young in many things, at they breed them, nor capacitate them to be taught oa* 
ny aftcrwaids, by giving them a difpofition of Brain that’s fit for Docility. Thofewho^eed 
young Dogs ior the Game, fometimes find thofe which naturally fet, meerly from the inftru^OQ 
they riceiv’d from their Damm, who often us’d to fet with them in her. Belly. There is a great 
differcnc': alnioft always obfervable in the breed of thefe Creatures, Ibme of which arc much 
. more Docil and I'radlable than others of the fame Species.But 1 do not think there ever was aFowl 
that taught any thing extraordinary to her young ^ that a Hen, for Example, ever hatch’d a Chic- 
ken who could do any thing bnt what they all do naturally. Birds then are not fo tradable or ca- 
pable of Inftrodion as other The Difpofition of their Brain is not ordinarily capable 

of many'Changes •, nor do they ad lb much by Imitation, as fome domeftick Animals. Young 
Ducks, which follow an Hen, don’t ftay for her Example to take the Water ; and the Chickens” 
on the contrary, never betake thcmfelvcs to fwim, though hatch’d and led by a Duck, that loves 
the Water. But there arc Animals that calily and readily Imitate the uncommon Motions, which 
they fee others do. However 1 do nit pretend, that much ftrefs is to be laid on thefe lalt Refledi- 
ons, fince they arc not nccellary to cftablilh my Opinion. 

Second OB J E C T I O N a^ainjl the Twelfth Article, 

’Tis likewife divining to affirm. That the Mother before her Sin might have any intercourfe 
with her Embryo •, there being no nccefTary relation between our Thoughts and Motions happen- 
ing in our Brain. And therefore that Communication between the Mother’s and the Infant’s Biain 
is ufelefs. 


ANSWER. 

It is evident. That without this Communication, the Infant was incapable of having any Com- 
merce with irs Mother, or the Mother with her Infant, without a particular Miracle. Now be- 
fore the Sin Order requir’d, That the Mother Ihpuld have notice of all the Comarcal wants of her 
Infant, and that the Infant (bould refent its Obligations to its Parents. Therefore fince all things 
were in Order before the Sin, and that God ads always agreeably to Order, the Mother and the 
Child had fome Commerce by means of this Communication. 

To underftand wherein this Commerce may have conlifted, it muft be rernembred, That the 
Connexion of the Tracks of the Brain, with the Ideas of the Soul, may be Icvcral ways effeded, 
Chap. s. cither by Nature, or by the Inftitution of Men, or fome other way, asl have fliewn how in the 5<- 
P»«B. (o»dBooi. 

In beholding a Sijuare^ or the Look of a Perftm fuffering any P 4 /w, the Idea of a Square, or of an 
afflided Perfon, rifes in the Mind. This is common to all Nations, and the Connexion between 
thefe Ideas and thefe Traces, is natural. When an EtsgUflmaH hears pronounc’d, or reads the 
Word5qH(jrf, he has likewife the Idc.iofa Sqnirc: but the Connexion, which is between the 
Somd.^ox the Loiters of that Word, and its Idea^ is not natural, nor is it general with all the World. 
I fay then. That the Mother and her Infant muft naturally have had a Corrcfpondcnce between 
them, upon all the things that could be rcprcfcntcd to the Mind by natural Connexions : That if 
the Mother, for inftance, had feen a Square, the Infant would have feen one too j and that if th* 
Infant had imiJjffVrfany Figure, he would have likewife excited the Traces of the fame Figure in 
the Imagination of his Mother. But they would have had no Commerce together about things of 
a purely Spiritual Nature, nor even about Corporeal things, whenever they conceiv’d them, with- 
out the help of the Sen/cs and Imagination. The Mother might have thought on GOD, have 
heard or read the Word Square, or the like •, and yet the Child not have difeover'd whst were her 
Thoughts thereof, onlcfs in Traft of Time, Ihe mould have fctled a new Commerce of intelleffu- 
al Ideas with it, much what the fame with that of Nurfes, when they teach their Children to 
fpcak. I explain and prove thefe things. , 

One would think I had fofficiently nrov’d them, by the Explication I gave of the Caufc of //ere- 
ditaryAyer/ions. and A/arh which Children bring with them into the. World, deriv’d from the 
T races of their Mothen. Now thefe T ftces of corporeal things are infcpcrablc from their Ideas ; 
which makes the Ideas to be communicated along with them, and the Children to fee feel imagine 
the fame things as their Mothers. They have now, whether they will or not, the’senfations of 
their Mothers : but were they not Shmert, they would have had the power of hindring, when they 
pleas’d, the Eneft of that their Communication with their Mother. They might likewife vc rc - 
excited in their Brain, the TrKks which they receiv’d from their Mothers, by the fame reafou that 
wc imagine what we pleafe, when our Senfations are not top vivid and aftefring; which bging Op- 
pos’d, it is evident, That the Mother, when conlideratcly attending to her Infint, mi^tbave 
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diicoVer’d, byakindbfRcpcrciiinbn, whether or no it receiv’d the Iraprcflion (he acited in it 
end likewife other things thjt it might think upon. For as the Mother could not vibrate the Fi- 
bres of her Brmn, but the Fibres of the Infant's Brain mull have receiv'd the ImprelHon ^ I’o the In- 
fant could not Hop that Vibration, or caufc any other, without giving the Mother notice by fomc 
li^t Impreflion, provided (he made her Iclf very attentive, by the power (he had of (ti(\ing every 
other Noife than that which her Infant caus'd in her. Thus it muft be acknowledg’d. That the 
Mother, and the Infimt, would have had fome intercourfc before the Sin, or elfc wc mud deny all 
Con efjwndence between their Brains, or the power of the Soul over the Body, to befuch as! 
have before maintain’d. This appears evident, thouglithe wanton Imagination darts, and Pre- 
judices band againd it. . ’Tis true, this Commerce at (ird would have reach’d but to Matters that 
come under the Senfes and Imagination •, it not being .abfolutely nccelVary, that the Child, which 
had only a Corporeal Dependence on the Motiicr, Ihould receive from her any otlier Ideas than 
thofe of fenfiblc Objeds. For its Soul being di iaiy united to God, whild in a State of Innocency * 
would have receiv’d immediately from him all the Ideas which refpeacd not the Body ; But wherc- 
as in time wc may affix the mod abdiaft Ideas to things I'cnliblc, which have no i elation to tlicm 
this Commerce between the Mother and her Child, would, very likely, have tpiialy extended to 
things of a more Spiritual Orier^ if they drove to correfpond about fuch fottof Matters. 

I am fenfible, that what I now fay will nat feem rcafonablc to very m t w and that even thofe 
who rcfid their PrejudiceSj and labour againd the continual Tide of fcnliblc Imprcllions, will ad- 
mire at the Novelty of this Notion. But if wc ferionfly refleft on the way that a Mailer takes to 
indruci his Difciples, and obferve what dilTcrent means he is oblig'd to makeufeof, to manikd 
his own Ideas of things to them j the Comparifons he mtkes, and die Judgments he patfes .about 
thelb Ideas, and the other Difpolitions of his Mind, in reference to his Scliolirs \ wc (hall fee it 
will be a much harder Task for him to difcovci his Thoughts and inward DifpolitU'ns of Mind to 
tliA, dun for a Mother todo it to her Infants i provided wc only fuppofc, tlut the Traces o( tli< 
Mother's Brain -lie imprinted on the Child’s, which is evident from all that 1 have laid before. 
For, tttfine, iti, numfed, that the Voice, and all exteriour Signs that we employ toexprefs our 
Thonghti to others, obtain the dclir’d tiled, only becanfc they imprint on the Brain of our Hcar- 
ns, the fame Traces, and raife the fame Emotions of the Spiiits, as accompany our Ideas, and our 
inward Difpolition, on their refped. 


OBJECTION again ft the Seventeenth and follorving Articles. 

'Tis a ralh AlTcrtion to fay, Children i n Baptifm are judify’d by adual Motions of their Will to- 
wards God. Wc mud not give vent to fuch New Opinions j which do no good, but only make a 
noife. 

ANSWER. 

• 

I grant, that wc ought not podtively to affirm. That Children arc judify’d by formal Ads of 
their Will: I believe it impoffiblc to know any thing of it; and that wc arc not politively to 
alert any thing but what wc know. But bccaufethercare but too many, who arc apt to believe. 
That 'fuflxfication of Children is only external^ and by Impucatha, by rcalbn, fay they, they arc 
incapule of performing any yiti of Lave towards God^ I think it fit to let them know, that they 
arc brought by Prejudice to that Opinion. For the Prejudices of Men, in refped of Children, arc 
fuch, as make them commonly fanlie they have no Thought in their Mother’s Womb, and in the 
beginning of their Age, and even that they arc abfolutely incapiblc of thinking. They believe 
that they have not fo much as the Ideas of things ^ that it is their Maders that furnilh them with 
Difeourfe •, and that if they have any Inclinations, they arc of another Nature from ours, and in- 
competent to carry them to the Sovereign Good. The greatelt part of Men can’t dilliiiCtly con- 
ceive, Thiit Childrens Souls arc like thofe of grown up Perlbns; And that they don’t come to 
Strength and Perfedion by degrees, like the Body; And that if they were deliver’d one moment 
from the Impreflion the Body made upon them, and mov’d by the Delectation of Grace, they 
would in that moment be more pure and enlighten’d than the Souls of the greated Saints ; who 
feel always wot king in their Mind and Heart the Laaven oiContupifttncc. 

Concuptfeem is commonly look’d upon as Natural,and is not always confidcr’d as a confotpieiKC of 
Sm; and this makes Men conclude unawares, that the Stupidity of Children is a netcll'jiy tonl'c- 
qucnccof their Infirmity of Body, Tendernefsof Age, and alfo incapacity of Mind. Which 
Goncliilion or Prejudice is condantly reprefented to the Mind, and prcpolfcTs it in fuch a manner, 
as hi iders it from examining the thing m its own Nature. Therefore thofe wlio have treated of 
the Etfeft of Baptifm, in the Ages pad, have omitted the explaining the Regeneration of Infants by 
the aftual Motions of theit Heart ; Not that they were indue d by drong Kcafons to judge it impof- 
filk ■ for Uicir Works do not (hew they have ever fo much as examin’d it ; but ( as is viliblc^ bc- 
cjufe’ they have fuppofs’d it fo ; and that it has hardly entred their Heads to doubt of it ; or 
pollibly, becaufe they wav’d giving an Explication fo repugnant lo Prejudices, at a Time when no 
fuch Attempts were made, to get rid of them, as now-a-days there are. 

Bntifitbcconlidcr’dhow neceflary it is to give a clolcr Explication than that, forindap.e, 
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which St JuHin eivcs in* fevcral places, which looks towards Imfutatim \ though in otheii he 
focaks in a way that does f not countenance it: If it be conlider’d that ImpKtaf iwi is ycry conunoJi^ 
m and likely for that Reafon embrac’d by foine Ancient and |l Orthodox Dtvmts ^ and moreover 
abfllutely HtJfitry fo: thofe, who, without any convindng Proof, deof Spiritual Habits- whom 
it may goild to fatisfie, if pofliblc. Lajlly, If refped be had to natural Equity, which forbid, 
US to condemn the fccrct Purpofes and Intentions 9 after all this, I what I offer may polfibly 
Spear improbable : But yet 1 can’t fee why it Ihould be taken ill, that I endeavour to content even 
the moft mierclous Minds touching their Difficulties about Origitial Sin. 

{k alibi II Innocent. III. io Dara. 3. it Bipiifmo CJ (jiu Lt in Concil. Viamefi gmtrai 15 . fob CleffleatV. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


UPON THE 


Third CHAPTER of the Third P A R T of the 

Second BOOK. 


Wherein l (peak of the ^Qveer of Imagination of fome Authors^ and partly- 

larly of Tertullian. 

A SIamwellfatisfy’dthatthe moll general and fruitful of Errors in the S items, 

and cfpecially in Morals, is the Imprelfion made by lively Imaginations on the Mind of 
Men, who are manag’d more by Mahanifm than by Reafon fo I thought it lay upon me 
to fet this truth to open view, by all the ways thal might awaken them from their Humber 
on its account ; And bccaufe Examples Rrikc deepeft, cfpecially when the Inflance is fomevshat 
great, and uncommon ; 1 thought that the celebrated Names of TertuUian, Seneca, and Montague, 
were the moll proper to raife their Attention, and give them a fenfiblc conviflion ot the contagi- 
ous Empire of the Imagination over Reafon. For if Words, all-dead, and unanimated by the lock 
and fenfiblc behaviour of thefc famous Authors, have Hill more Force than the Reafon of a great 
many others -, if the Turn of Exprclfion, that gives but a faint Idea of the fcnfible adion, which 
the Imagination lively diftufes over the Face, and the rell of the Body of thofe who arc pierc’d with 
what they fay ; is able to Agitate, Penetrate, and Convince a great many: ccitainlVit muHbe 
granted that nothing is more dangerous, than a refpcclfnl Attention to Men of a Hrof^ and lively 
Imagination. For their Air and Way is a natural Language, fo powerful and convincing 3 and they 
know how to Image things fo pafllonatcly to the Life, that they fcldom fail of railing the Senfes 
and Pallions againfl Reafon, and pouring, as 1 inuy fay, Conviftion and Certitude into their 

Spedators. ’ . . 

I cafily forefaw, in alledging thefc great Examples, that it was impraaicable to cure thofe who 
were amaz'd, and thundci-lttuck,withthc reading of thefc tlircc fam 'd Authors.For a little know- 
ledge of the nature of Man will fiiffice to teach us, that the wounds of the Brain arc harder to be 
hc-il’d than thofe ot the other parts of the Body,andthat ’tis caficr to clofc up a fore not expos’d to 
frelh infult from without, than to make a perfect cure of an inveterate Prejudice that juilifies it 
fcif each minute by very-probable-Reafons. 

’Tis cxti camly diffitTiU to clofc up c,xa(tlly the Traces of the Brain, bccaufc expos’d to the courfc 
of the Spirits, and liable to be conllantly renew’d by infinite other T races which may be call’d 4f- 
cejfory. Thefe forts of Wounds cannot ordinarily be cHr’d, or made np, till the Brain receives 0- 
thers more deep, which oppofing them caufc a violent and continual Revulfson in the Spirits. For 
we ought not to reckon a Prejudice quite cur’d, when we fancy it is, bccaufc we arc not adually 
alFciflcd with it : then only the cure is perfefted when the Trace is quite Ibnt up •, and not when 
the Spirits dclilt from their wanted courfc for fome particular Reafon. 

I knew then well enough that.fuch as had been prollratcd, and ovcr-whelm’d by the Force and 
Motions of TertuUian, ravilh’d and dazPd by the loftinefs and beauties of Seneca, charm’d and 
con upted by the gentile, cafic and natural Turns of Montague, would not change their Opinion by 
reading a few Pages of my Book. I judg’d on the contrary I Ihould incur their difpleafurc, by try-, 
ing to dillblvc the inchantment which fo held them. 

But as I hop'd thefe Examples would be ufeful to my defignfor the fore- mention’d Realbns: I 
thought 1 was to be more regardful of the of many who were Free from Prepofleffion, than 
of the Spleen of fome particulars, that 4 concluded would cenfure the liberty 1 had taken. I con- 
fiJcr’d there were very few fo llrongly prevented with efteem for thefc Authors, but it was hop’d 
miglit return to found fence again. I concluded 4allly, that there being hardly one, it may be, 
prcDoflefs’d with all Three together, bccaufe of the diverfe Cbaraders of their Inuginationy the 
molt Opinionated might find 1 was in the right in a good many things. f 
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1 know wbat Rcfpea I ought to have for the Works of 7 cmUm^ as well on account of the Sub* 
jefts that he treats of, as of the Approbation they have receiv’d from feveral Perfons, who ou^lit 
to be able to judge of them. And I have fuflitiently manifellcvl that Temper of Mind, by whai 
I have faid of him, and by the Quality of the Book dc fallio, ofwhich alone I have fpokc witli fo 
much freedom, though there were others, it may be, fitter for ray purpofe. 

But after all I don’t think that Time ought to change and amplific the Ideas of things ; that all 
Antiquities arc venerable •, and that illegitimate Rcafons, and extravagant ways arc worthy of Re- 
fpeft, bccaufc they were a Jong time in the World before us. I can’t think that affeded Obfeuri- 
ties ought to be venerated like Sacred Myftcrics ■, Sallies of Imagination to go for (hining Lights of 
Knowledge ; and ylfricait Heats^ which work in a Mind naturally full of Fire, to be look’d on as 
Motions of a Propbctick Spirit, which can divulge nothing but fublimc Truths. 

I am certain, that even thofc who defer moll to TirtuUiait's Works, will agree with me in all • 
this, and that they are too equitable, to julUfie the Dilbrders of Imagination againR Rcafon. But 
it may be they area-kin to thofc Judicious Perfons, who, though they infinitely love I'nith, yet 
they are not infenfiblc to outfide Mimrs. for I have oftentinic obferv’d li)inc of clieiii lb en- 
chanted with certain flrong, lively, great, and potnpous txprcHions of I'crtuHian, ilut’ having 
prov’d to them that Jutbor was none of the moft: Judicious and Rcafonablc, they would think, it 
enough to convince and furprize me, only to rc|Kat them. 

I own tbitTertullian has Exprellionsextieamly Itrong and bold, which produce mod lively and 
animated Images in the Mind ■, and upon that ftorc I jullly bring him for an Example, of the Po- 
wer which ftrong imaginations have to mme, and convimt; by impreffion. Thus thofc who 
urge to me thefe Objedions, confirm my Opinion by oppofing it. Their Picpofleflion and Ell-ccm 
for TertuHian juftifics my Conduct ; the fi c([ucnt Citations, and the big Words, which they allcdge, 
prove what I fay. for they ufe not in Difeourfe to produce entire Rcafonings •, but oltcn (jnotc 
flroilg and lively Expreflions, in order to daz/lc, |)ertuib.ate, and convince by the ftnlible Jm- 
preffion. 

There is no Rcafon, i think, to imagine, that I fet up fora Cenftir of fo many great Men, who 
cite TertuHian conftantly in the Pulpit, and elfewherc ; They have their Rcalons fos it : into which 
I neither do, nor ought to enquire. What 1 have faid of that Author is incihiuks evident enough 
Let every one deduce his Confequcnces according to his Knowledge, without attiibuting thofc 
Thoughts to me, which I never had. Thofc who pretend to dive into the Dcligns ot others 
frame commonly fuch Phantafms as refembic but thcmfclves : it being cuftomary with Men,to taint, 
and infccl others with the Venom of tlieif own Pallions. We arc apt to mcafurc all things by our 
fcfves, and they would do well to conlidcr, who condemn me, whether they do not judge them- 
fclvcs uii-a-wares, in doing it. But if they would have me declare my felf upon the Citations of 
TertuUijit, 1 granja Man hasright to make ufc of them for feveral Rcafons and likckiifc that they 
arc fomelimes moil: lifefully employ’d, to make forae praUkal Truths more fenftbk, which arc bar- 
ren and unfruitful, as long as they lie dormant in our inward Rcafons, and raife in us no contrary 
Motions to thofc wliich the Goods of the Body excite in us. 

Ncverthclefs I can't think thofc Mens Opinions very unrcafonablc, who believe we arc not to 
cite Authors by Name, lave when they arc infallible ^ and that, except in things out of Rcalbns * 
Prerogative, and which Authority ought to take place, no Quotations arc to be made. Phis for- 
merly was the Cullom of the Fatliers St. c;^prian never ckciTertullian though he has taken a great 
deal from him ■, and if it be true what St. Jerome reports of that Holy Bilhop, by hcar-fay, wz. 
That talking of TertuHian he call’d him his Mailer ^ cither his Name mult not have been fo Au- , 
thoritavc, nor his Expreflion fo forcible as they arc at prefent upon Mens minds ^ or clfe St. c>- 
prian was wonderfully rigorous in the Obfervance of that Cullom ot his fime : it being very 
llrange fuch a Difciple fliould never have mention’d his Matter in any of his Works. , 

St. Jtrome’s Hillory is commonly urg’d in Defence of TertuHian ■, and I have been fometimes 
told, I was too blame to fpeak fo is 1 did, of a Man, whom St. Cywian call’d his Matter. But 1 
quellion whether St. Jerome would not have been too ealic of belief, in what niatic for the Honour 
of TertuHian. To me he feems to have had fomewhat too great an Inclination for him, Ijnce he in 
fomc mcafurc excufes his Fall by retorting his Hercfic on the Envy of the Bomijb Ckryy, and the 
evil Ufage he receiv’d from them. But if that Story, which is founded only on what St. Jerome 
heard one Perfon fay, be true ^ I mult confefs, I know not what to make of that Silence obferv’d 
by St. typrian in his Writings, with reference to TertuHian. That Silence of a Scholar may befuf- 
pciled to conceal fome Myltcry not advantagious to the Mafier ■, and if that Hillory,as well as Ter- 

. . . that he was not altogether worthy ' ’ 

r St. Cyprian's &)ndufl, 

^ ^ , , and to make us think, 

That, probably, that Jiuthors Reputation was not fo well cftablilh’d in Jfrica it fclf, which ought 
to have been more favourable to him than a Clime fo temperate as ours. 

♦ inCjtllogo dcScripc. 

« 

Our own Country and ^/rird produce very different Witst the Genius of the former, being 
natural rational and irrcconcilcable to all over-ftrain’d Manners, it. is ftrange to find any among 
them addifted to an Author, who never ftodied nor follow’d Nature : and who inftcad of confult- 
inghiiRcaron, fufFersH»mfclftobctranfportcdbyhis.ungovcrn’d heats into altogether obfeure, 
tnoB^ous, and extravagant Expreflions. 


petted to conceal fome Myllcry not advantagious to tlic Majter •, ana it tnai mi 
tuHians own Works, did not give us fuflicicntly to underftand, that he was not 
of the great Eftccm that is paid him by very many ^ yet I quellion whether St. 
his Silence, his Stile, his Ways, would not be fufficient to Icflen it ^ and 
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But this probably is owing to the mighty Force of Imagination which difarms Rcafon, and ered 
changes Nai ore. And indeed a Man in the Fnry of Paflion perturbates, and even changes the na^ 
turjl IiLuation of our Imagination to adapt it to hU own. And. then there is no Motion but what 
fccms Natural no Exprclfion but’s Agreeable, no Nonfcncc bat’s convincing. For we ftand to ex- 
amine nochingVerioufly. Now as the Panions vindicate themfclves and irregaUr immaginalions 
take delight only in their Irregularity, Uis impofTit^c to judge foberly ot things, as long as thcBrain 
preferves the violent Impreflion it has receiv'd. There is no Man in the Traniport of Paflion but 
is perpetually follicitcd to juftific it ^ nor any diftorb’d in Brain, but is pleas d in the difturbance; 
For ifthofe who fancy thcmfelvcs Codr, IVolves^ Oxen^ plcafc thcmfclVcs wonderfully in imita- 
ting the aftions that arc cultomary with thefe Cicatnrcs, though quite contrary to the nature of 
Man; it may cafily be judgVl that we fhall be far from condemning the Behaviour of thofe, who 
• by the Contagion of their Imagination have made us in a manner like them. For in tondentning 

them we arc confeious we condemn our fclvcs. u i • r 

There’s a very particular Rcafon why fomc of the I.carn’d (hoiild cfpoufing Tmuliian 

and cxnrcfling fo extraordinary an cftccni for him. Which is that afreaed obfeurity, which ferves 
as one ot the principal Rules of his RUtorick.^ 

In thefe days all €mpty«iind fcnfclcfs Expicflions, and all obfeure and perplex d ways of /peak- 
ing, go under the name of nonftnee. But there have been found fuch a^have look d upon Obicuri- 
ly, as one of the grcatcftmyftcries in Eloquence, with whom the Art of perfwading confiftcd part- 
ly in being unintelligible. . . ^ , r » -r- i i 

If pnblick Hararij^ucrs had always the clear and diHinft Ideas of the Truths they went about to 
peifwadc, and fpokc only to perfons that were capable of a competent Attention to 4indci ftand 
them, the precept of afFciting obfeurity in difeourfe, would be the moft extravagant in the World. 
Hut though this precept abfolutcly contradifts all Rcafon, ’yet it may be faid to be proportionate 
and fit for the Cenm of moft Men : not only becaufc a Myfterious Obfeurity conceals the Ignorance 
ot the Speaker, but alfo for its railing fuch a fenfc in others as difpofes them to yield, and be 
convinc’d. 

Expciicnccmanifefts, that moft Men efteem what they do not comprehend- that they reve- 
rence, like Myftcrics, whatcvci is above their reach, and think an Orator has a wonderful Talent, 
when he dazlcs them, by the glittcrings of difeourfe, and by a Language of ImagimUon^ when 
/vltiiyoM has nothing to do. 

riic Inclination Men have for C7r^nrftnr exceeds that which they have lot Truth: wherefore 
Pompous Nonfcncc which pcrfwadcs by the Im^rcjjion^ is better rcceivM than pure Argumentation 
which pcilwadcs by force of Evidence: fmcc Evidence makes way only by Rcflcaions, which al- 
ways coft the Maker trouble : but fcnfible Coirviftion flows into the Soul, and penetrates it in a 

moft agreeable manner. , • r • ^ . 

n.cGood which alone is capable of fatisfying our dcfircs, is at once Infinite, and Inacccflible, 
and great and obfeure ExprcfTions have Ibmcthing of this Charadcr. So that Obfcuiity railing our 
Defiles, whilft Greatnefs provokes our Admiration, and Efteem ^ thefe Exprclfions win us by the 
‘Motions they produce in us. 

When we undei ftand, or think we underftand a difficult and obfeure Author, we value our 
fclvcs above othcTS that do not ^ and fometimes look upon them, as Ignorant. The Pains we 
have taken to mafter him, intcrefs us in his Defence. For by venerating this Author, and procu- 
ring the Veneration of others, we juftific our own ftudics : and as we find picafure in juftifying 
I out fclvcs, fo we muft not fail to praife and defend him with Earneftnefs and Zeal, and by lively 
and fenliblc ways. 

Thefe Rcafons, and fomc others of lefs force arc fuflicicnt, I think, to let us know, that the ob- 
feurity of TmuUian is no difadvantage to him in the Opinion of fomc Perfons *, and that likely 
they would have lefs admir’d him, if the Truths which arc fcattcr’d over his Works were redued 
to their more limplc and clear Ideas. ' ... 

Truths and Relations arc always Sum’d up in their that is, in the moft 

fimplc terms that exprefs them ^ and arc difengag’d from all perplexing and obfcurinc Dependen- 
cies. For Geometricians love naked Truth ^ and defirc not toconvince by Impreflion, but by Light 
and Evidence. But what would become of mod ()f Tirtullian^ Thoughts^ were they reduc’d to 
their Hxponcnts by the Rules of Logical Geometricians, and (hould we fee them ftrip’d of all that 
fenliblc Pomp which da/ks Rcafon. Yet if we would judge folidly of this Author’s Rcafonings, 
we ought to make the Experiment. 

However I do not pretend that Tcrtullian ought to have written with Geometrical Plainnefs. Fi- 
gures which exprefs our fentiments and motions , with refpeft to the Troths we expofe toothers, 
arc abfolutcly neceflary ^ and I think that more especially in difeourfe of Religion and Morality we 
onjL’>t to Employ thofe Ornaments which procure all the reverence that is due to Truth, and thofe 
Motions which adhiatc the Soul, and incline her to vertuous Aftions. But we arc not to drefs up 
and adorn a Phantafm without fubftance and reality • nor cxritc Motions when there’s no occafion ; 
and if we will vigorouflyimprefs on our Hearers ConvidioD, and Certitude, ’dsncccffary that the 
Conviftion fhould rdatc to fomething true and folid. We muft neither convince, nor be convln- 
c((i without knowing evidently, diftinSly, precifely, why we do the one, or fufFerthc other. 
We ought to know both what we fay, and what we think ^ and only to Love Trutb^ and /fww- 
without putting out the Eyes of others, after we have made blind our fclves. 
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THE 

ILLUSTRATION 

UPON THE 

Nature of I D^E A S. 

Wherein I expUin haw xve fee all things in Qoi , both Truths and Laws 

Eternal. 

• 

I Hoped that what I had faid upon the nature of Ideas, was fuIHcient to have (hown that God 
only enlightens our under ftanding. But I have found by Experience, that there are Perlbns 
incapable of a competent Attention to conceive the Reafons I have given of this Principle. 
Abltradted reafons are incomprehenliblc to the greateft part of Men, but that which is fenli- 
blc awakens them, and fixes and keeps open the Eye of their Mind. They cannot conlider, nor, 
confequcntly, comprehend what comes not under the Senfes, nOr Imagination. Which thing I 
have often faid, nor can I too often repeat. 

’Tis plain that Bodies arc not vifible of therafelvcs : that they cannot'aft upon our mind, nor rc- 
prefent themfelvcs to it. This has no need of proof) but is difeover’d by a bare perception, and 
IS infinitely more certain, than that Bodies communicate their Motion when they meet. But it is 
not certain, fave with thofe who (itence their Senles, to lilten to their Realon. Therefore all 
Mankind believe that Bodies impel each other, becaufc the Senfes tell them fo, but they do not be- 
lieve that B^ies are of themfelvcs abfolutely invifible, and incapable of acting on the Mind, be- 
caufc the Senfes do not tell them this, but feem to fay the contrary. 

Neverthelefs there are fome whofe reafon is fo l^dfaft and refolv’d , as to rife up to the molt 
abilraft Truths. They contemplate them with attention, and couragioully rclift the Imprcflion of 
their Senfes and Imagination. But the Body infenlibly weighing down the Mind, they rclapfe, thelc 
Ideas vanifli, and whilll the Imagination Itirs up more fenliblc and lively, the former arc beheld as 
Apparitions, that only caufe miftruft and fear of deluflon. 

We are eafily apt to dillruft thofe Perfons, or things we arc not familiar with, and which have 
not afforded us any fenfible plcafurc : For ’tis Pleafure that wins the Heart, and Familiarity that 
cures our Trouble and difquict of Mind. Wherefore thofe who arc not us’d to MetaphyficaJ, and 
abftraft Truths, arc very prone to believe we purpofe to fcducc them, when we only labour to in- 
jlrua them. They look with a fufpicious Eye, and a kind of dread, upon Ideas which have nothing 
charming and fenfible, and the Love they bear to their own Repofe and Felicity, fpeedily rids them 
of , fo vexatious a Contemplation , which feems incapable of contenting them. 

if the Queftion, before us, were not of the greateft Importance, the Reafons I have given, and 
foinc others not neceffary to be produc’d, would oblige me to fay no more of it ) for I forefee tha| 
whatcverl can fay upon this fobjeft will never enter the Heads of fome People. But this Princi- 
ple, That there is none but God irho enlightens us ) and that this illumination is elfeded by the ma- 
nifeftation of an immutable^ and neceffary Reafon^ or Wifdom ; feems to me fo conformable to Rcli 
gion, that I think my fclf indifpeHfably oblig'd to Explain it, and maintain it to the utmoft of my 
Poweti I had rather be call’d a Fiftonifi^ Entbuftafi^ and all the fine Names that the Imagination, 
(which in little Souls is always Sarcaftical) ufes to oppole to reafons it cannot comprehend , or de- 
fend it felf againft) than to grant that Bodies are capable of inftruaing me ) that I am my own 
Mafter Reafon and Light ; and thatto be thoroughly inform’d in all things, I need only confult my 
fclf- or other Men, who perhaps may fill my Ears with a loud noife , but certainly cannot infufc 
Light and Knowledge into my Mind. Here then arc fome farther Reafons for the Opinion I have 
cftablilh’d, in the Chapter belonging to thisllluftration. 

No body will deny that Man is capable of knowing Truth ; and thcleaft intelligent Philofophcrs 
acknowledge that he partakes of a certain Reafon, which they don’t determine. And therefore they 
define him anmal Rationit particeps. For there is no body but knows, at Icall confufcdly , that the 
elTcntial dilFci ence of Man confifts in his neceflary union with Univerfal Reafon, though it be not 
commonly known who it is that includes this Reafon, and little Care is taken to difeover it. I fee 
for Sample that two times two are four, and that aFriend is preferable to a Dog -, and I am cert.iin 
there is no Man in the World but fcesthisas well as I. Now 1 difeover not thefc truths in the 
Mind of others no more than others do in mine : Therefore there is neccOarily an Vniverfal Rea- 
fon which enligntens roe, and all intelligent Beings. For if the Reafon I confult were not the fame as 
that which anfwers the Cbme/e, ’tis evident, 1 could not be aflur’d. at I am, that the Chinefe fee thj si. 
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fame Truths as I fee. Therefore the Reafon we confult, when we retire into our felreS) i$ao uni- 
verfal Reafon ; I fay when we retire into our fcives , for I fpeak not here of the Reafon Which is 
follow’d by a Man in a Pujjion. When a Man prefers the Life of his Coach-Horfe before that of his 
Coach- Man, he has his Rcafons for it, but they arc particular Reafons which every rational Man ab- 
hors. They are which at Bottom arc not bccaiift not conformable to Soveraipi 

or iinivci fal Reafon, which all Mankind confnits. 

1 am certain that the Ideal of things arc immtaUe, and that Eternal Truth and Lam arc ntcejfa. 
ry. ’Tis impoflible they (liould not be what they are. But in ray felf I find nothing either immu- 
table, or iicccHary : ’ Tis poflible for me not to c.\ift ; or cxift otherwife than I do. There may 
be Minds that arc not like me : and yet I am certain there can be no mind that fees other Truths* 
and l.aws than what I fee. For every mind necelVarily fees that two times two arc four ; and that a 
•Friend is to Ik prefer’d before a Dog. We niuft then conclude. That the ReafOn Which confult- 
cd l)y all minds is a* immutable and nccellary Reafon. 

Moi cover, it is evident, that this fame reafon is Infinite. The mind of .Man clearly conceives 
that thci'f cither arc, or may be an infinite number of intelligible Triangles^ Tetragones, Pentagones 
and other. fuch like Figures. Nor docs it only conceive, that the Ideas of figures are incxhauftiblc* 
and that it might ftill difeoSer new ones, though it fliould lludy only thefe Figures to all Eternity • 
but it perceives an Infinity in Extcniion.' The mind clearly perceives that the number which mul- 
tiplied by it fcif produce^ 5, or any of the numbers between 4 and 9, between 9 and 16, between 
I (Sand 2^, 6'(. (Juaniity, uPilation, zFraOmi, whofe terms contain more figures than will 
reach fiomonc I’olc ot the World to the other. It clearly fees it is fuch a Relation as none but God 
can comprehend, and that ’tis impoflible to exprefs it exactly, becaufc to exprefs it we need a frtu 
{lion whofe two terms arc Infinite. I might bring a great many fuch Examples, from which we might 
conclude, not only that the.Mind of Man is finite, but that the he confults is infinite. For 
in brief, bis Mind clearly fees infinite, in this Reafon, though he does not comprehend it , fince he 
can compare incommcnfurable numbers together, and know their Relations, though he cannot 
compare them with the unite. Or, (that we may fl:i( k only to what is fenfible,) The Reafon which 
Man confults is infinite, lincc it cannot be exhaultcd,and it has always fometbing to anfwer to what- 
ever wc demand. 

But if it be true, that the Rcaibn whereof all Men participate be univerfal, and infinite; if it 
l)c true that ii is immutable and ncceffary -, it is certain, that it differs not from that of God himfelf. 
For I'onc biu t he ni verfal and infinite Being contains in himfelf univerfal and infinite Reafon. All 
Cre.itiircsaie/)<irfj(H/ari[fi«^r • whertf ore Vniverfal Reafon is not created. No Creatures are in- 
finite : Univerfal Reafon therefore is no Creature. But the Reafon we confult is not only Univer- 
fal and Infinite, but aUb necell'ary and indepcndant,and wc conceive it in one fence more independm 
thanG()dliiiiiielf. For God cannot but aft by this Reafon; on which he in one fence depends ; 
and which he muft needs confult and follow. But God confults only himfelf ; He depends on no- 
thing. This Reafon therefore is not difiinft from him ; but is coetcrnal and confubfiantial with 
him. Wc fee deal ly that God cannot punifli an innocent Creature: that he cannot fubjeft minds 

10 liixlics, and that he’s oblig’d to follow Order, We fee therefore the Rule, Order and Reafon 
ot tJod ; for what other Wifdoni than that of God can wc fce,when wc fear not to affirm, that God 

11 oblig’d to follow It ? 


But after all, can wc conceive any Wifdiam which is, not theWifdomof God? Doa Solomon^ 
who fpcaks fo well of Wifdom, diftinguilb it into two forts ? pocs not he teach us that which is 
Coetcrnal with God, that by which he has ell.iblilh’d the Order wc fee in his Works, is the fame 
which prclidcs over all Minds ; and which Legiflators confult to make Juft and Reafonable Laws. 
Wc need only read the Eighth Chapter of Prove^i, to be perfwaded of this Truth. I know that the 
Holy Seripture rjicaks of a certain IVifdom, which it names the Wifdom of the yfge, the Wifdom of 
Men; but then it fpcaks only according to appearance, or ordinary Opinion : For we learn in 0- 
ther places, that that Wifdom is Folly, and Abomination, not only before God, but before all 
Men that confult Reafon. 

Certainly, if Eternal Laws and Truths depended on God, and were eftablilh’d by a free will of 
the Creator : in a word, if the Reafon wc confult were not ntcefiary and independant : it fceias evi- 
dent to me, that wc muft bid farewcl to all true Science ; and that wc might err in affirming that 
the y/rithmrtirh and O'eometrie of theChinefe is the fame as ours. For indeed if it were not abwlote- 
!y ncccilary that 1 times 4 Ihould be 8, or the three Angles of a Triangle equal to two right ones • 
what proof ( ould wc have that thefe forts of Truth were not like tlwfc which are receiv’d but in 
fomcUnivcrlitie5,3nd which continue but a certain Seafon ? Do wc dearly conceive that God cannot 
defift to will what he will’d with a will abfolutely free and indifferent ? or rather do we clearly con- 
ceive it impofl^le for God to have will’d ceruin things, for a determinate time, or place for fomc 
particular Perfons, or cerUin kinds.of Bcittgs fuppoling him, as fomc will have him, intircly free 
rind indifTcicnt iii that Will , For my own psrtj 1 cannot conceive ^ov Ncccjlity in IftdifTeTcnci nor 
reconcile two fooppofitc things together. * y /t 

I be clcirly perceiv’d, tliat God by a Will intircly indifferent, 

has edablilh d for all times, and tor all places, Laws and Truths Eternal ^ and that at prdent they 
are immuuble becaufc of that Decree. But where do they fee this Decree ? Has God created any 



Decree 
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Decree can be no where but in (^, nor can it be feen but where he is. The Philofophcrs esnnot 
then be certain ot any thing, unlcls they confiilt God, and arc anfwcr’d by bin ’lb in vain tV 
them to exclaim : and they muft cither yield or hold their I'cace. • 

But after all, that Decree is an ungrounded Imagination. When we think on Order and Eter- 
nal Liws and TrutN, we do not naturally enquire the Caufc ; for they have none. We do not 
clearly fee the neceflity of this Decree, nor do we think immediately upon it : On the conirarv we 
berceivc evidently by a Ample view, that the nature of numbers, and intelligible Ideas is imiiiuta- 
we, necelury, and ind^ndent. We fee clearly that it is ablblutely neccHary for 2 times 4. to be 
8, and that the fyuare of the Diapnal of a iqinrc is double to that fquarc. If we doubt of the ab- 
(blutc neceffity of thefe Truths, tisbccaufc we tm n our hack upon their Light, rcafon upon a falle 
Principle , and fcarch for their nature , their /mmutability^ and indcpcmiancc out of themfclves 
Thus the Decree for the Immutability of thefe Truths is a ficlion of the mind, whith fupiiolina it* 
. r Wifdom of God ^ and knowing him to be tlic caufc of all tilings, thinks 

It felt obligd to imagine a Decree to afeertain immutability to thefe Truths, width it eannot 
chooic but ucknowlcdge to be immutable. But this Suppolicion is falfc, and we oiipht to l>cwarc of 
It. T'is only in the m/dorn of God^ tliat we fee Eternal, immutable, and nctcllary rruths ; nor can 
we fee any where clfc the Order which G6d himfelf isoblig’d to follow, a’s I have faid before ; fhe 
mind is made for thar Wifdom, and in one fence it can fee nothing clfc. For if it can fee the Crea- 
tures, ’tisberaufe He whom it fees, though in a very impel feft manner, duiing this life, compic- 
hends them all in the immenfity of his Being, in an intelligible manner, and pVopoition.uc to the 
mind, as I have fliown in mother place. 

If we had not in our iclvcs the Idea of Infinite, and if we faw not all things by the natural union 
of our mind with uni verfal, and iiifinite Rcafon, it feems evident, that we could not liavc liberty 
to think on all things ; for the mind cannot dc/;Ve to confider things except it has fomc Idea of 
them, and it is not in its Power to think actually on any thing but what it may defirc to think on. 
And fo we lhall calhier Man of his 1 iberty of thinking on All, if we feparatc his mind from him 
who comprehends all. Again; liiuc we can love nothing but what we fee, if Gotl (hould only 
give us particular Ideas, it is ni<anifclf lie would fo determine all the Motions ot our Will, that it 
would be flcceiniry for us to l.ovcoiilv particular Beings. For in brief, if we had not the Idea of 
infinite, ijrc could not love it: and if thole who pofitivciy affirm they have no Idea of God, fpcak 
as they think, I fcruplc not to affirm tlicy have never lov’d God, for nothing feems certainer to me, 
than that nothing can be the Object of our Love, which is not of our conception. 

Laftly, If Order, and Eternal Laws were not immutable, by the ncccffity of their nature, the 
clearcfl and Itrongert proofs of Religion would* Iqncftionnot, be deftroy’d in their Principle, as 
well as Liberty, and the molt certain Sciences. For it is evident, that the Chrifti.m Religion 
svhich propofes J E S U S CHRIST as a A/cdialor, and Reflorcr, fuppofes the Corruption of 
nature, by original Sin. But what proof can we have of this Corruption ? The llclh wars, you 
will fay, againit the Spit has brought it into fubjeftion, and tymnnizes over it. This J grant. 
But this, fays a Libertine, is no Diforder. This is as it pleas’d God who ordain’d it fb ■, who is 
the Mafter of his own decrees •, and who conllitutcs what Order he thinks fit amongfl his Creatures, 
How lhall it be prov’d that ’tis a Diforder for Minds to be fubjefted to Bodies, unicfs we have a 
clear Idea of Order, and ncccffity, and know, that God himfelf is oblig’d to follow it, byanc- 
ceflary I ovc which he bears to himfelf? But farther, foppofing that Order depends on a free De- 
cree of Ood, we mull ftill have rcconrfc to him to be inform'd of it ; God mull neverthekfs be con- 
fulted, notwithtlanding the averfion which fome of the Learned have, to apply to him; and this* 
truth mull ftill be granted, that we have need of God to be inftrufted. But tliat fuppos’d frte De- 
cree which is the caufc of Order, is a mccr fiOion of mind for the Reafons 1 have given. 

If it be not a nccellhry Order that Man Ihould be made for his Author, and that his will Ihould 
be conformable to Order, or to the elTential and neccHary will of God; If it be not true that 
Aliiont zxegood or iff, bccaufc agreeable or repugnant to an immutable and nvccllary Order, .and that 
this fame order requires that the Good Ihould be rewarded, and the Evil punilh’d : l,aft ot all, if 
all Men have not naturally a clear Idea of Order, even of foch an one as God himfelf cannot will the 
contrary to what it preferibes, (fince God cannot will Diforder^ certainly I can lee nothing but 
Univerfal Confofion. For what is there to be blam’d in the inoft infamous and unjnft aft ions ot the 


Heathens, to whom God has given no Ijws ? What will be the rcafon that will dare to judge them, 
if there be no fupream rcafon that condemns them ? 

There is a Poet who lays, ’tis impoITible to diftingoifh jufticc from Injuftice ; and a Philofiplnr ^ wuri 
that will have it an infiimity, to blulh or be alham’d for infamous aftions, Tlicfc and the like Pa- 
rjdosecs are often aflei ted in the heat of Imagination, and in the tranfport of the Paflions. But how 
can we condemn thefe Opinions, if there be not an Univerfal and Ncccllary Order, Rule, or Rcafon, [lumim. 
which is alfoprcfcnt to thofc who can retire into themfelves ? We fear not on fcvcral occalions to oiogna. 
judge others, and alfo our fclves : but by what Authority Ihould we do it, if the inward Rc.ifon 
that judges , when we feem to pronoonce Sentence againft others and our , fclves , be not 
Ihprcam, and common to all men ? ^ 

But if this Rcafon were not prefeot to thofc who retreat into their own Breaft ; and if the Hea- 
thens too, had not naturally fome union with the order wcfpeakof; upon the fcorcof what Sin 
•Jr Dilbbedience could they be reckon’d cutpble , and by wliat Juftice could God punilh them ? 

This 1 fay, upon a Prophet’s teaching me that God is willing to * make Men the Arbiters betwixt * 

0 fcEWw’jfi cj Jerufaleni, judge kiwixt me end mjViiiejitrd. ^ 

him 
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him and hii People, provided they determine by the immutable, and necclTary order of Jufl/r;’'' 
Nero kill’d hh Mother, it is true : But in what has he done amiis ? He follow’d the natural Motion 
of his Hatred: God gave him no Precept to the contrary : the Laws of the Jews were not made 
for him. You’ll fay perhaps that fuch aftions are reftrain’d by the Natural Law, and that was 
known to him •• But a hat proof can yon have of it > For ray own part I agree to it ) bccaufe ind^d this 
is an irreliftible Proof for an Immutable, and NecclTary Older ; and for the Knowledge which e- 
very Mind has of it, and that fo much more clear, as it is more united to Univerfil Keafon and 
lefs fenfiblc to the imprelTion of the Senfes and PalGons ^ In a word, as it is more rcafonable. ’ Bat 
’tis rcquifitc that I explain as clearly as polTibly I can , the fenfe I have about Natural^ or Divine 
Order and Laio. For thedifficulty that is found to embrace my Opinion, proceeds, it rhay be, from 
the want of a diftinft conception of my meaning. ’ 

• ’Tis ceruin that God comprehends in himfelf, after an intelligible manner, ^hc PerfeSions of all 
the Beings he has created, or can create ; and that by thefe intelligible Ptr/ftfrewf, he knows the 
ElTcnccof all things, as by his own he knows their Exijlcnce. Which perfedions are like- 
wile th^ immediate Objeft of the Mind of Man, for the Reafons I have given. Therefore the in- 
telligible Ideas, or the Perfeflions which arc in God, which reprefent to os what is external tohim 
arc abfolutcly nccelTary anfl immutable. But Truths arc nothing but relations of Equalitj^^ or Incqua^ 
lity^ that are found between thefe Intelligible Beings, fincc it is only true that 2 times 2 are 4 or 
that 1 times 2 are not 5, bccaufe there is a Relation of Equality between 2 times 2 and 4, and 0^ In- 
equality between 2 times 2 and 5, Therefore Truths areas immutable, and necelTary as Ideas. It 
has ever been a truth, that 2 times 2 are 4, and ’tis impolRblc it Ihould ever be falfe : which is vi- 
Art. 6.#c wifbout any Ncceflity, that God, as fupreara Legiflator, Ihould have cftablilh’d thefe Truths 
i. ' fo, as is faid by M. des Cartes^ in his Anfwer to the fix Objedtions. 

We eafily comprehend then what is T rwb, but Men find fomc difficulty to conceive what is this 
immutable, and ncceflary Order ; what is this Natural^ and Divine Law which God necelTarily 
wills, and which ibe Righteous likewife will. For a Man’s Ri^bteoufnefs confiRs in his Loving Or- 
der^ and in his conforming his Will in all things to it : as that which makes a Sinner in bis diflikin^ 
Order in fomc things, and willing that it ihould conform to his Defires. Yet methinks thefe things 
arc not fo royllerious, as is imagin’d •, and 1 am perfwaded all the difficulty that is found in them 
proceeds from the trouble the mind is at to afpire to abftradt, and Metaphyfical Thoughts. Here 
then is in part what arc my Thoughts of Order. 

’Tis evident that the \)erfeftions which arc in God reprefentativc of created, or poffiblc Beings, 
arc not all Equal : That thofe for Example which reprefent Bodies, arc lefs noble, than others 
that reprefent Spirits •, and that even in thofe whiclf reprefent only Bodies, or Spirits, there are 
degrees of perfection, greater and lelTer ad inpnitum. This is clearly, and eafily conceiv’d, though 
it be hard to r^oncilc the fstnflicity of the Divine Ejfeiicey with that variety of Intelligible Ideas, 
included in his Wifdm. For ’tis evident, that if all the Ideas of God were equal, he could Ice no 
difference between his Works •, fincc he cannot ftc his Creatures, fave in that which is in himfelf, 
reprefentini them : And if the Idea of a Watch which Ihows the Hour, with all the different Mo- 
tions of the Planets, were no perfefter than that of another, which only points to the hour, or 
than that of a Circle and a Square, a Watch would be no perfefter than a Circle. For wc can judge 
of the Perfeftion of Works, only by the Perfeftion of the Ideas we have of them : and if there 
was no more underftanding, or fign of Wifdotiki in a Watch, than a Circle, it would be as cafie 
to conceive the moll complicated Machines, as a Squaic, or a Circle. 

■* If then it be true, that God is the t^u«wr/di Besne, who includes in Himfelf all Beings, in an 
intelligible manner, and that all thefe intelligible Beings which have in God a necellary Exillence, 
are not equally perfeft-, ’tis evident, there will be between them an Immutable and Necelfa' 
ry Order, and that as there are Eternal andneceffary Truths, becaufe there arc Relatims of MagU' 
f«<<fbetwecn intelligible Beings, there mult likewife be an immutable and neteffmy Order, by reafon 
of the Relations of Perfc&ion, that are between thefe Beings. ’Tis therefore an Immutable Order, 
that Spirits Ihould be nobler than Bodies, as it is a neceffary Truth, that 2 times 2 Ihould be 4, or 
that 1 times 2 Ihould not be 5 . 

But hitherto immutable Order feems rather a Speculative Truth, than a ncceflary Law j For if 
Order be confider’d but as we have juft now done we fee, for Example, that it is True, that 
Minds are more noble than Bodies : butwe do notice that this Trujh is at the fame ri me an Order, 
which has the force of a Law, and that there is an Obligation of preferring Minds before Bo- 
dies. It moll then be confider’d, that God loves himfelf, by a ncceflary Love ■, and therefore has 
a greaterdegree of love for that which in him reprefents, or includes a greater degree of perfefti- 
on, than for that which includes a kfs. So that if we will fuppofe an InteBigbleMind to be athouland 
times wrfeftcr, than'an InteBsgble Body, the love wherewith God loves Himfelf, mull nece^rily be 
a thoufand times greater for the former, than for the latter. For the Love of God is ncc^arily 
proportion’d to the Order which is between the intelligible Beings, that he includes. Infomuch 
that the Order which is purely Speculative, has the force of aJUw in refpeft of God himfelf, ftp* 
poling, asis certain, that God loveshimftlf Necejfarify. AnflGod cannot love InteOigbit Bodies, 
more than Intellieible oi/indt, though he may love created Bodies better than created Minds, as I 
Ihall fhow by and by. . 

Now that immutable Order, which has the force of a Layr in regard of God himfelf, has vifibly 
the force of a Law in reference to os. For this Order wc know, and our natural fove comports 
with it, when we retire into our feivcs, and our Senfes and PalOonskaveus^tp oof Liberty-, la a 

word. 
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,vcrd,when our Salf-kve docjnot corrupt our Natural. Bcin" wcarc made for God, and that 't!s im- 

f joIBbiclbrustobcquitc feparatcfiom him, wc difccrn in hinuliis Order, and wcaic natiualiy 
nriied to love it. For ’tis His Light which enlightens us, and his Love which animitcs tis, tliou-h 
our Senfes and PafTions obfeure this Light, and determine againft Order, the Impreliiou we icccivc 
to love according to it. Butinfpitc of Concupifcmc which conccrls this Order, and hir 'd s ns 
from following it, it is ftill an cllential, and indifpenfabic Law to us ^ and not only to us, Irnt to a'l 
created Intilligenccs, and even to the Damn’d. For I do not believe they .itc fo uttcily clh mg'd 
from God, as not to have a faint Idea of Order •, as not to find fti'l fome beauty in it , and even 
to be ready to conform to it m fomc particular I nllances, which aicnot prejndirial to Sc!t-Love. 

Corruption of Heart conlilb inO/>pf)y/f<o)i to Order. Theicforc M ilitc or Coi uipiion of \Vill,htini’ 
noteqiial, even among the Damn d, iris plain, they .arenor all cqnaity ojpoliic to ordi)\ and that 
they do not hate it in all cafes, unlcfs in confequenre of their Hatred to Gcd, l oi as no one ra« 
hate Good conlldcrM barely as fuel), fo no one can hate Order, l.nit v hc;i iefeem, t . thwait his 
Inclinations. But though it feem contrary to our Inclinations, it nevei tiielcfs i. mkk :I'c force of a 
Law, which Condemns, and alfo pimiihcs us, by a Worm that never dies. 

Now then wc fee what Order is, and how it has the flrcngth of a Law, Iv/tlrt ncniTaty Love 
which God has for himfelf. Wc conceive how this Law comes to l)e-.gi;acral f )i all ^flads, God 
not excepted, and why ir is ncccllary, and abfolutely indirpenltblc. Laill.g we (omeive, oi wc 
may eafily conceive in gcner.al, that it is the Piiruiplc of all Divine and liuniane 1 aws, and tint 
’tis according to this Law that all rntclligcnccs arc judg’d, and all Crcatuics difpos’d in the le- 
fpctlivc rank that belongs to them. 

I acknowledge it is not ealic to explain all this in particular, and I ve’iiture not to undci t ikc ii. 
For fhould I go to fiiow the Connexion particular Laws have witli the general, and aaount loi the 
agreement which certain manners of aiffing have to Order, I Ihould be forc’d to cngtge in Dillkul- 
ttes, that it may be 1 could not rcfolve, and which would lead me out of light of my inhj et, 
Ncverthelels if it be conlidcr’d that God neither-has, nor can have any ol her Law, rh in lus own 
W’S/rionj, and the nuejlary Love he has for rr, wc fhall ealily judge, that all Divine Laws mull de- 
pend on it ; And if ir lie obferv’d that he has made the World with referente only to that W ifdom, 
and Love, lince he arfts only for Himfelf y we /hall not doubt but all naturai Laws mull t nd to tlic 
Prefervat’ion, and Peifeiflionof this World, according to indifpenfabic Order, and b their de- 
pendaiKC on ne.ell'ri y Love, For the W'tfdom and WtU of God regulates all things. 

There is no need 1 (hould cx[)lain at prefent, this Principle more .u large : what I h.ivc alr eady 
faid being fuflicient to infer iliisGonfcquence, Thai in the firft inflltution of Nature it was bni'of- 
fiblc for AZ/Wj to be fubjcrflcd to For lince God cannot a.l without A'wn'.’o/^, .uul .tg,ain;l 
his he has made the World by his HA/dorw, ai.d by the mo.ion of his Lun ; 1 L h.is made all 
things by his 5 om, and in his HolvSpiWf, as wc arc taught in Sciipturc. Now in the iVifdoni of 
God, Minds are perfeaer than Bodies, and by the necejfary Love God has tor himfelf, he prefers 
what is more perfea to what is lefs fo. Therefore it is not poflil’lc that Minds fhonlJ be iubje-a to 
Bodies in the fir/l inlUtiition of Nature. Otherwife it muft l)c faid, that God in creating the 
World, lias not follow'd the Mes of his Eternal V^Jifdom, nor the A/otimis of his natural and iic- 
ccHary Love : which not only is inconceivable, but involves a manifcit conti adidion. 

Ti uc it is that at ptefent the created Mind is debas’d below a material and* fenlihic Body, but 
that’s bccaufe Order confidcrcd as a ncceflary Law, will have it fo. ’Tis bccuufe God loving bini- 
felf by i nccclfary Love, which is always His Inviolable Law, cannot love Spirits that arc npu^nant 
to him, nor confcqucntly prefer them to flodier, in which there is uoibrw^ evil, nor in the hatred 
of God. For God loves not Sinners in thcmfelvcs. Nor would they fublift in the Univerfe but 
through JESUSCHRIST. God neither preferves them, nor loves them, but that they in.i/ 
ccafe 10 be Sinners, through the Grace of C H R I S T J E S U S : or that, if they remain ctci - 
nally Sinners, they may be eternally condemned, by immutable and nccclfary Order, and by the 
indgment of our I. O R D, by vertueof whom they fubfift for the Glory of the Divine Juiluc : 
for without Him they would be annihilated. This 1 fiy by the way, to clear Dine di/Ii< nltics th it 
might rcm.ain touching what I faid clfcwherc about Original Sin, or the general Carruptio.u of 
WdCurc. 

’Tis if I miftakc not, a very nfcful rcflcaion to confijer that the Mind has but two ways of 
knowing Objeds. By and by Senfatinn. It fees them by Li^ht, when it has a clear Idea of 
them and when by confulting th it Idea it can difCbver .ill the propeities whereof they ai e capa- 
ble. ’it fees things by Senfation, when it finds not in it fclf their clear Idea to confilc it •, and fo 
cannot dearly difeover their properties i but only know them by a tonfuAl Smlation without Light 
and Evidence. ’ Tis by Light and a clear Idea the mind fees the of things Numners .md 
Extcniion ; ’Th by a confus’d Idea, or Senfation, that it judges of the Lx'Jltmc ot, Cicatures, and 

What tlic Mind perceives by Li^k, or by a clear Idea , it perceives in a mofl: perfed manner : 
moreover it fees denlv that all the Obfeurity, or imperfedion of its Knowledge piocceds irom 
its own Weaknef. and Limitation, or from want of Application, and not from the Imperfedion 
of the Idea ir Dci ceives. But what the mind perceives by Senfutun is never clearly known : not tor 
want of any Application on part ot the Mind, (for wc always arc very applicative to what wc feel,) 
bui by tlie dcfcVtivcncfs of the Idea, which is extrcamly obfeure and confus'd. 

Hcncc wc may conclude that it is in God, or in an immutable nature ihut wc fee all that wc 
know by f ight or a clear Idea ^ not only bccaufe wc difcovcr byLight.only numbers Extenfion, and 
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b'.f j.if: vtc V.inw tlufc in i very pci feel manner, ami we fliould even know them in an infj- 
iiiei) I ifu'tmmncr, itni ihii Kifig Cai'acity were infinite, fir.ee nothing is Wonting to the 
tin: It pi 'finis them. We oig’n Ikcwil'cto eoncli’de, that we fee in our felves whatever we know 
I v S..ii.tiion. Howevu, tl,i>i>not, as if we could produce in oui firlvcs any new or 

thu lire fcnCti'nn, r ; ni'(lir:catious of our Soul could rcpicfcnt the Objeds, on ocrafion whereof 
God tv; lies them m us : liut only that onr S.nfations which arc not diftinguilhed from our felves 
rc.d cor.fcqi'cntly (.i inot rcpicfcnt any thing diltiuft from us, may nevcrthclefs reprefent the ext* 

ikrrcof Ikii'.f'.s, orcjufc usto judge that they exift. Fo. God raifing Senfations in us upon the 

P’^cl'cncc of ( 'iijkts, by an aftion that has nothing fenfinie, wc fancy we receive from the Objeft 
run only the Idea which repicfents its eflence, butalfothc Senfation which makes us judge of its 
t Mitentc : lot there is alwaysa pure Idea, and a confufed Senfition in the Kno'ttledgc we have of 
tlri..gs s actually cxilling, if wc except rfc^rt of'God, and of our own Soul. I except the Exiftcnce 
otG'id. lortiii. wc know by a pure Idea, and without Senfation, fincc it depends noton any 
( Jiil'e, i: '1 i', i;i( hided in the Idea of a nccellary Being, as the Equality of Diameters is included 
in I he Ide i of a Citcic. And 1 except the Exiftence of oor Soul hecaufe.wc arc inwardly confeious 
that we rfiiitk. Will, and Feel ; and have no clear Idea of our Soul, as I havefiiflicicntly explain- 
ed iir ihc fcvcntlr Chi]rccr of<lrc fccond Part of the third Book, and cifewherc. 

Thefc ar e fomc of the Rcafons wlrith wc have to add to thofe ah eady given, to prove that all oor 
I.ighi is deriv’d to Its ft om God, and that the immediate and direft Objsft of our clear and evi- 
dent notires is an iinimttable, and nccellary Nature; Some Objeftions are ufually made againft this 
O|)ifiion i wliidt I /hall now endeavour to folve. 


A^ainfhrhat has been fa 'td^ that none hut Go. I enlightens us^ and that we fee all 

things in him. 

OBJECTION I. 

/ A'l R Soul thinks her aufe it is her Nature. God in creating her gave her the fanlty of think- 
V> ipg: and fhc needs nothing more. But if any thing elie is wanting, let us fliik to what Ex- 
pci icncc tcnrlresiis of our/f«/«, which is, that-tfrey are the m.mifeR lauies of our Ideas. ’Tis an 
ill way of Philolbplii/.ing to argue againft Exftriemt, 

ANSWER. 

I cannot hut admire that the C<jrrf//.wGcntl'menj who with fo much rcafon i cjcft and fcorn the 
gcnc’ial I cnns of Nature and faculty^ fliould fo willingly employ them on this crcalicn. They cry 
out jg.iin/t a Man that lhall fay the Fire burns bj its nature , and convciis certain Bodies into Glafs 
by z natural Faiulty : And yet fome of them fear not to fay that the Humane Mind produces the 
Ideas of all things fh it fcif by its and becaufe it hjs a thinking faculty. But be it fpoken 

without ollence, thelc words are no more fignificative in their Mouths, than in the Pcripatctkks, 

i know vci y well that the Soul is capalr'c of thinking. ■ Hut I know likcwifc that extenlion is capa- 
ble of ligiires; The Soul is capable of kf'i/l as matter is of Motion. But as it is fnlfc that matter 
though capable of figure, and motion, has in it felf a /erce, faculty., or nature by which it can 
move it felf, and give it felf now a round figure, and anon a iquaic one y. fo though the Soul be 
miturally, and cU'entially capable of Knowledge, and Will, it is falfe that Ihe has Faculties where- 
by flic can produce in her Ideas, or motion towards good. There is a great diftcrence between be- 
ing d/oyMi/e, :ml felf moving. Matter is by its nature moveable, ancl capable of Figures y nor 
can it fublift without a figure. But it neither moves it felf, nor fhapes it felf, mr has it any facul- 
ty to do it. The Mind is of its nature capable of motion, and Ideas I acknowledge. But it nei- 
ther moves., nor enlightens its felf. But ’tis God that docs all in Minds, as well as in Bodies. 

.vritie Can we fay that God cfFcas the changes that happen in matter, and that he caufes not thofe 
fill iiui which occur in ilie Mind ? Is this to give to God the tilings tliatarc his, to leave thefe latter fort of 
fiution. Beings to th. ii o.vn lumagcmcnt ? Is he not cqullly Lord of all things .■* Is he not the Creator, 
Picfetvcr, and true mover of Minds as well as Bodies ? Certainly he makes all, both Subftanccs, 
Accidents, Beings, and Modes of Being. For in fliort, he knows all ; But he knows nothing but 
wlijt he does. Wc therefore ftreighten him in his Knowledge, if wc limit him in his Adion. 

But if it niuftbc faid thatCrcaturcs have fuch faculties as are commonly conceived, and that natural 
Bodies h ive a feature which is the Principloof their Motion and Reft^ as fays Arifiotll and his Follow- 
ers: This indeed overthrows all my Ideas y but yet I will rather agree to it, than fay the Mind 
enlightens it felf. Men may lay tliat theSoul has the force of moving diverfly the Limbs of herBody, 
and of communicating to them Senfe and Life; They may fay, if they pleafe, that it is Ihc that 
gives heat to the Bloii, motion to the Spirits ! and to the reft of her Body, its Bulk, Situation and 
Figure ; Only let them not fay that the Mind gives Light and Motion to it felf. If God works not 
all, let us allow him at leaft to do what is Nobleft and Pcrfciftcft in the World. And if Creatures 
do any thing, let them move Bodies, and range and pofturc them as they think fit ; But let them 
never ac'f ujpon Minds. 

We will fay ( if that will fei ve) that Bodies move each other, after they have been mov’d them- 

felves 
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fe!m; or rather Will fitdownignorantofthediflcrent Dif{>oiitions of niattei* a? not conrcrnine 
us : But let not our Minds be ignorant whence pioccccis the l ight th..tenlightens than ; I n Uh ni 
Xnow from what hand they receive all that can make them moie iuppy, or more i ci K r tlv ni 
acknowledge their dependence in its whole extent, and know, that whatever thev n n’uly h.,ve 
God gives them moment •, for as fays a gieat Father upon another Subjt<?l, ’Tn a v.’j iiDufi ii fit j 
‘Fridt to ufe the gifts of Cod., at uw own inrttue Pctfdlms. Above all let us take hcul ut i .'i, 
that the Senfes inllro^ Rcafon, that the Body enlightens the Mind, tXit the Soul tc«ivco| the Ihi- ' ■ •' 
dy what it wants It lelf. _ We had better believe oar fdves mdependenr, than to believe wo mdv 
depend on Bodies. ’Tis much better to be onrow t Miders, t .m t<a leek for .MilK-sa- 
mong interior Creatures. But we had much better fubmic our felvcs to Eternal Fruih wimh i''- i'J\ 
fures usin the Gofpel, that none ellc is oiir InllroAor - than to believe the .d out saiio ' < 
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or of foine Men, who prcfuuie to talk to us as our Tearhers. Expuience (whai 
does not countenance prejudites. For our Si nlls, no Icf- than our 'Icadicis 
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only occalional caufes of the Inltriiaion which Etciiul Wiilloni into our molt i RcaCvk 
But bccaufe this Wiluoin cnln’iirLns us by aa infcnliblc Operatiun, we imagine it is tt’ii I \ <;i tl*c 
wordsof thofe that veibcutc the Air a,^ain|[: onr Ears, who pioduce ihis l ipju, .m ikm). I' uc 
that intelligible Voice which inlh ucts us. And for this Rcafon, as I luve laid 11^1’ ^ 1 ,^ 1 pLuc, ca;r 
LORD thought itnotenough to inftrud us in an intcilihic manner by his IDivb iiy •, unKfs he 
condefeended alfo toirfform us in a fenilble way by his Humanity, tlicicby leu hmg us lii .t lu. is c- 
very way our Mafter, And bccaufc we cannot ealily rctiieinto our fclvcs, to conliili him, in Qi , 1 . 
lity of Tr«ffe, immutahk intMj^tbk Li^U^ he has rendred Tri'th ftniibla by his //W/f 
Order AmtAb'e by his Example^ Ltgk Etjiblcb'^ a Body which breaksthe foKc ut icsLullu • iiul at-’ 
ter all weaie ftill lb ungi ireful, iinjuft, ftupid and inienlibic, as to icnxft as our .Malhis, .1 \l rh it 
againft his exprefs prohibiuon, not only other Men, but it maybe ihc moft infeniible and vilcit 
Bodies. 

OBJECTION II. 


since the Soul is more pcrfcif^ than Ilodics, how conics it that flic cinnot include in her that 
which repr dents them Wliy may nut the Idci of cxtenlion be one ol lur Mcdifiritio'* ; ’tis 
true theic is npac but God who ads in her, and modifies her ? But why mufl (he fte dies in 
God it (he ci i lee them in hcrownSubftancc, the is not materiil, it’seontefsM. But God, though 
a pure Spit ir, fees Badies in hinifclf ; why then mavtiot the Soul though Si-iiiiual fee Bodies by 
conlidei ing hcrjtij |p 

ANSWER, 


Do not wc fee that there is this difference between (lod and the Humane Soul, that Grd is Being 
without rcihiftion, Univcifal, Infinite Being, and the Soul is a fort ot paiticular Ikiiu- ^ [ ’7n d i 
property of infinite to be at the fame time one^ and yet all things ; composed as rve may fay if infimte /tr- onuind in 
and yet fo fimple that every perfeiJion he pofiejfcs^ includes all the ot hi r without any real dtfltnilh h>mc idi- 
on y for as every Divine pcrfellion ir'finite^ it conjUtutes the whole Dtvtm f jjcncc •, But the foul /tme a 
limited Being cannot have ext enfton in her witlmt bicommg matirtai] God includes in InmlUt Bo- 
dies in an intelligible manner. He fees their ElTcnccs or Idcas^ in hisWildom -, and their Exi- 
ftenccin his Love, or in his Wills, This muff: ncccllarily be faid, fince God has made Bodies ; 
and he knew what he made before any thing was created. But the Soul cannot fee in her felt what 
Ihc does not contain ; Nor can Ihc fee clearly what Ihc docs contain, but only has a confus’d Scnla- 
tion of it. I explain my felf. > 

The Soul does not include Intelligible cxtenfion, as one of her modc> of Being ; Bccaufc this cx- 
tenCon is not any mode of Being but a true Being. We can conceive that Extqifion fcparaicly from 
any thing clfe, but wc cannot conceive any modes of Being witbort perceiving the Suhicct, or Be- 
ing whereof they arc the modes. VV'e perceive this extcniion without thinking on ouf mind, ami 
wc cannot conceive it to be any modification of our mind This cxtenlion when ciTcumjTcribM 
makes fomc figure, but the Jbniiis of the mind CTunot be figured. This cxtenlion having parts 
may be divided, at lead in onefciv'e, burwc fee norhing in the Soul that is divillble. This exten- 
fion therefore that wc fee is no mode of the minds Lxiflcncc, ard therefore the mind cannot fee it 
within it fclf. I low can wc fee it in one fpccics of being ail fintsof licings/^ In one pai titular and 
finite Being, a Triangle in general, and infinite Triangles ? For in fine the Sou! perceives a 1 ri- 
anglc, or a Circle in general, though it be a Contiadidion for the Soul to have a modification in 
general. The Senfations of Colour which the Soul afciibes lofigurn rrialvc them particular^ bccaufc 
DO modification of a particular Being can be general. 

Surely wc may affii m vvhat wc clearly conceive. But wc clearly coiu eive tflat thef .xtenfion which 
wcfccis fomething diffind from our fclvcs, therefore wc may affii m, that this cxtenlion is not a 
modification of our Bcin;^, and that ’tis fomething aftually dillinit from us. tor wc mull ohferve, 
that the Sun for inilancc that wc fee is not that wclool; upn. Ti c Sim and all wc fee in the nia- 
teiial World is not vilible of it felf,* as 1 have formerly prov’d. The Soul can only fee the Sun to 
which (he is immediately united. Bur wc have a tkar Perception^ and a (UJlinS Svnfation^ that the 
Sun is fomething different from us. Therefore vyc fpcak againff our and ngainit our Confek 
w>, when wc fay the Soul fee^ all forrounding Bodies in her own modihcaiions. 

Plcafure, Pain, Savour, Heat, Colour, all ourSenfations, and Paflion?, arc the modifications of 
Our Soul. But though they be fo, do we dearly know them ? Can wc compare Heat with Savour, 

Odor 
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Odor with ColouB? Can v;e difcovcr what Relation there is between Red and Green ? Or even b# 
tween preen and Green ? ’ I'is not fo with figures, wecompaic them with one another, 
out exactly their Proportions; We know precifely that the diagonal of a Square, inultipiipa 
into it fclf, makes a Square, that’s double to the former, what Analogy is there between tbefc in. 
teiligible Figures, which arc moA: clear Ideas, with the modifications of oui Soul, which are on!* 
confus'd Senfations i And why muft it be pretended, that intelligible Figures cannot be perceived 
by the Soul, uniefs they be her modifications, (ince the Soul knows not any of her modifications L» 
a dear Idea, hut only by Conftience or internal Senfc ? As l.hwc clfewhere prov’d, and Ihalj prove 
again in the n«xt Illuftration. It we could not fee the figures of Bodies, except in our felvcs the? 
would he on the conlraty umnulli^ible to us : For wc do not know our felvcs, but are darknefsto 
our (lives •, and wc muA caft our Eye outward if wc would behold our felvcs / And we Ihall never 
know what wc are till we (hall contemplate our felvcs in him who is our Light, and in whom all 
* ihinga become Light. I'oi no where but in God material Beings arc pcrfedly intelligible ; but 
of him the moft Spiritual Suhltanccs arc utterly invifiblc. The Idea of Extenfion, which wc fee in 
God, is moll < Icar. But though we fee not inGod the Idea of our Soul, we are very oonj'cious that 
wc and ate fcnfiblc of what wc aftually have. But ’tis impoffible to difeover what wc arc or 
any ot the modifications wc are capable of. ’ 

OBJECTION m. 

In Ood there is nothing moveahk : In him thcic is nothing If tliere be a Snii in tl.c In- 

tclli.f’iblc World, that Sun is always equal to it fclf whereas the vili!>!c Sun ajq^cars bigger when 
i.Cii! the Horizon, than when remote from it, theicforc it is not the Intelligible Sun we ice. The 
cafe is the fame in refpC(5t of other Cicaturcs. Therefore we lie not in God the Works of God. 

A N S W }■: R. 

I o gi\c an Anfwcr to all this wc need only confidcr, that God iiitliidcs within himfeif, an infi- 
aitc F.xtciifion ^ I-or God knows Extenfion, in as much as he has made it, and he can 
l:n A it no otlicrwiic than in himfeif. Thcrcfoic as the mind may jieiccivc part of that intelligi- 
hi* Extenfion, which God includes, it is ceitain it may perceive in God all Figures ; for all fmiteln. 
teiligible Extenfion is neceflarily an ititelligibl^iturr, lince Figure is nothing but the termination of 
Extenfion. Moreover that Figure of intelli"& and general Extenfion becomes fenfible,and parti- 
cular, by Colour, or fomc other fcnfiblc Quality, which the Soul aferibes to it j for the Soul almoft 
always belFo ws her own Senfation upon a lively and affefling Idea. Thus thci c is no ncccflity, that 
there ihould be in God fcnftbk Bodies, or Figures in Intelligible Extenfion , in order to our feeing 
them in God, or that God may fee them himfeif, though he confiders nothing but himfeif. 

So likc'wile if it be conceived that a Figure of intelligible Extenfion , made fenfible by Colour, 
fliould be taken, Ibcrcnivtly, from the different Parts of that fame infinite Extenfion j or if it be 
conceiv’d that a Figure of Intelligible Exttnfion may turn upon its Center, or fucceffively approach 
another, wc perceive the motion of a fenfible or Intelligible Figure, though there be no motion in 
intelligible Fxtenfion. For God fees not the motion ot Bodies in his S«ly1.i«rc, or in the Wru he 
hisof them in hiinlclf. But only by the knowledge ht has of his own i elating to them. He 
fees their Exi(lciuc only by that way, becaufe bis IVtll only gives Being to all things. The IViHs of 
tioil change nothing in his Subftance : nor do they move it : Perhaps Inteliigible Extenfion is im- 
iiiovc,ible all manner of ways, even But though we fee only this intelligible Extenfion, 
(mmove.ihle or oiliet wife, it feems moveable to us, becaufe of the Senfation of Culoxr^ or the con- 
lulcd lmcJi;; remainitg after the Senfation, which we fucceffively annex to the feveral parts of In- 
telligible Extenlion, that furnilhes us with an Idea, when we fee or imagine the motion of any 
Body. 

From wh.it 1 have faid, wcni.iyundcift.snd why wc fee tht Intelligible Sun^ fometimes greater 
.itul romtlimcs Icfs, though it be always the fimc with refpeft to God. For all that is requir’d to 
this, is but to fee, one while, a greater part of Intelligible Extenfion, and another while a left, 
.inJ to h ivi. a lively Senfation of Light, tobeftow upon that part of Extenfion. Now as all the 
Pattsof Intelligible Extenfion arc allot the fame nature, they may all indiffetcntly reprefent any 
Body whatever. 

It muft not be imagin’d that the Intelligible World has any fuch relation to the material and fen- 
iible, that there muft be for inftance an Intelligible Sun, an intelligible llorfc, and an Intelligible 
Tree deftin’d to reprefent tci us the Sun, an Horfe and a Tree ^ and that all thofe who fee the Sun 
nccclliiiily fee this preftended intelligible Sun. All intelligible Extenfion may be conceived Circu- 
lar, or to have an intelligible Figure of an Horfe, or a Tree, and fo may ferve to reprefent the 
Sun, an Horfe and Tree, and confcqncntly be a Sun, a Horfe and a Tree in the intelligible World, 
and likewife to become a fcnfiblc and vilible Sun, Horfe, and Tree, if the Soul has any Senfation 
occafion by. Bodies to affix to tlicfc Ideas. , 

Therefore when 1 faid tliat wc faw different Bodies by tiic knowledge we have of the Pcrfciftions 
of God which reprefent them ; I did not mean precifely that there were certain particular Ideas in 
God to reprefent each B<^y in ^rticular j and that we faw fuch a particular Idea, in feeing foch a 
particular Body. For it is certain wc could not fee this Body fometimes great, and fometimes fimll, 
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^ne while round, and another while fquarc, if we faw it by a particular Idea, that was dways the 
feme. But I (ay we fee all things In Giod, by the application God makes of intelligible n^nfion to 
onr mind, in a thoufand different wavs, and that thus intelligible Extenfion Includes in it all the 
perfeOions, or rather differences, ot Bodies -, becaufeof the different SenfatioD8,.thc Soul beftows 
upon the Ideas which fhe receives occafionally from them. I have difeours’d after dHotber manner ; 
but it fhoold be concluded, that was only to make fome of my proofs more forcible and fcnliWcj 
and it fhould not ^ gather’d from what I have here faid, that the foundation of thofc proofs is 
ruin’d. 1 could give the reafens of the different ways wherein 1 explain my felf, if 1 thought it nc- 
celfary. , . .. 

I venture nOt to dive deeper into this Subjeft for fear of Qicaking things eitlicr too Abfl:ra(ff, oi- 
Uncommon: Or, if that fecm better, for fear of hazarding to fpeak things whkh I neither know, 
nor am capable of difeovering : Only let me produce thofc paffages of Scripture which feem corf- 
trary to what I have now eftablifh’d, which 1 (hall endeavour to Explain. 


' 4 ' 


OBJECTION. 


St. J(Am in his Gofpel , and in the fu ll of his Epiftics, fays. No man hath fecn God at any time .• 
Tie only begotten Son who is in the bofom of the father he hath th^lar'd bint. 


i'h. I. li’. 

C..I 1 « 1 . • 


ANSWER. 


I anfwer, that ’tis not properly to Tee God, to fee the Creatures in him. ’Tis not to fee his cf* 
fence to fee thccHenccs of Creatures in his Subftance ; as it is not to fee a Mirrour, to view only 
the Objefts it reprefents. 

Not but that wc might fay with St. Paul, St. yiuftin, St. Gregory, and many other Fathers of the Cor. i 
Church, that wc fee God in iRls Life, though in a very imperfeft Manner. The Words cf St. Git- 
gory in his Morals upon Job, are thefe. ./d luce incorruptibili caligo nos nojlra corruptionis obfeurat ^ cutmi', L.?i.c.? 
cr videri aliquatenus potejl iff tamen videri lux ipfa ficuti eft non potefi, quant longe fit indicat. ji 

mens non cerneret,ncc quia longe efj'e videret.Si autem perfeite jam cerneret, profcHo banc quaftper caliginem 
non viderct. Igitur quta nec omnmo cernitur, nec rurfum ommno noncernitt^, reCle etiilum ejl, quia a longe 
Deus videtur. Though St. Gregory in explaining this palfagc of Job,Oculi ejus .1 longe profpiciwtt fays, 
that in this Life wc only fee God a far of : This jsnot as if God were not moil prefent to us ; bur 
that the Clouds of our Concupifcence conceal him from us. Caligo Hos noflra corrujitionis objeurat. 

For in other places, he with St. compares the light of God, which is God himfelf, to the 
Light of the Sun which furrounds us, and which wc fee not becaufe wc arc blind, or (hut our Eyen 
when dazled with itsLuftre, In Sole oculos claufos tenetnus. 

St, Juftin goes farther yet than his faithful Difciple St. Gregory. For though he confclTcs that wc 
know God but in a very imperfeft manner at prelent, yet he affirms, in fcvcral places, that God rmpinqui- 
is better known to us, than thofe things we fancy wc know bell. He that has made all things, ffayi 
he; is nearer us, than hit Creatures-, For in him m have Life , and Motion and Being, ihfojtof 
Created Beings are not proportionate to our Mind, becaufe they are corporeal, and of a fort Mfirnguifldd {idtfum. 
from it. And lower ; The Inquirers mio the fecrcts of Nature, are jujlly condemn’d in the Book of IVtf- in ilio c- 
dom -, for if they have been able to penetrate mbat is mofl fecret and unreveal’d to Men, with (wp much 
greater cafe might they have difeover'd the Author and Sovereim tlx Vniverfe -, 'tl)t Foundations of the 
Earth are hid from our Eyes : But he that laid the Founded it prefent to our Minds. And for this fumus.’ 
Reafon that Holy Father believes, that he that has Charity knows God better than he knows his iflorum an. 
Brother. Ecce f fays he; jam potejl Notiorem Deum habere quant fratrem. Plane Notiorem, quia prafen- p’yq-, 
tiorem : Notiorem quia interiorem : Notiorem quia certiorem. I bring not any other jtroofs of St. 
v4«rtiVs Opinion : Thofc who dcfiffe them, may find all forts in that ItittCdCoMion Ambroftus 
Vthor has made of them, in the fecond Volume of his Cbdftian Philofophy. dijimiiiiu- 

dinem pu generis. Keile eulpnntur in libro Jipiesttu sn^fisores bttpu fogpii. Si enini tantuiu, snqttis , potucrunt valcrc uf^ifent 
arffimare neciiliim , qmmodoepu £>mi»um , m fncilins inmtsm? Igmt tnim fm jnndamma ocuHs luftris , (S qui jundtm 
Umm pnpiisqiui netaibrn siofiiis. Dc Gen. ad litt. 1. 5 . ch. 16 , iJe trisduie, lib. 8 - cb. 8 . 

But to return to th^paflage of St. John, No man hat feen God at mty time 1 believe the dclign of 
the Evangelill, in affirming no Man has feen God, is to (late the dilTcrence between the Old and 
New Teftament. Between] ES US CHRIST and the Patriarchs ami Prophets, of whom it is 
written, that they have feen God. For Mofes, Jacob, Ifeuah, and others, (aw God only with cor- 
poreal Eyes, and under an unknown Form : They have not fecn him in hiinfcll, • Deum nemo vidit 
unquam ^ But the only Son, who is in the Bolbm of the Father , has inftrufted us in what He has 
feen. Zinigenitut qui tjl in finu Patris : Jpfe enmavit. 

^ OBJECTION. ^ 

St. Pdkl writing to TJmafby, fays, tiiat Cod inb/Aitt inauejfibic Light which no man bath feen, nor j lim u 
ran fee if the Light of God cannot be ayproaeb’d to, we cannot fee all things fn ir ‘ 
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ANSWER. 

St. Paul cannot be contrary to St. yohtt who aflbres us, that JESUS CHRIST is tlte okj 
Liiht that lightens all Men whocomc into the World. For the mind of Man. which many of 
the * Fathers call llhmmated, or Enltgkned Light, Lumen IBuminatum^ is Enligntncd only with 
*St,CjrilI the Light of Eternal iVtfdom^ which the Fathers therefore call Illuminating Light,, Lumen IBurnmans. 
of Aiexun- j)avid advii'cs to approach to God, and to be enlightned by him j j^ccedite ad cum & iliummmmi. 
dria upon jjg enlightned by it, if we cannot fee the Light by which we arc to be enlightned / 

otstTofc* Therefore when St. Paul fays, that Light is inacccffiblc, he means to '|- Carnal Man who cannot re- 
t:rji lux ’ tire into hioifclf to'contemplate it : Or if he fpcaks of all Men, ’tis becaufe there are none but are 
jiiftiirb'd from the pcrfc£l Contemplation of Truth, becaufe our Body inceflantly troubles the at- 
tenfion of our mind. 

1 1 I4' ...■■•• 

iipOTi sf. ;fobnf St. OVr^. c. 27. upon 28 of'fob^ f Jnjccfjftbikmdixit'., fed Omni homhikmanifiipiefiti: Senptura quippefaerd omnti 

^Annlium fc(ljiores hudtaniutis fiomine notAre foiet, St Greg, in cap. 2S. ^b, 

• OBJECTION. 

m 

2 :. God anfwering Mofes when he defired to fee him,' fays, Tbov canflnotfee my Face ^ for there fhaf 
m man fie Me and live. 

ANSWER. 

It is evident that the literal fence of this Paflage is not contrary to what 1 have faid hitherto, 
l or 1 do not fiippofe it pofiiblc to fee God in this life, as Mofes defired to fee Him. However, 1 
Anfwcr, that we mufl. die to fee God : For the Sett/ herfclf to «7V«tb projxirtionably as Ihe 
quits her union with the Body : Which is a Truth that cannot be fufficiently confider’d. Thofc 
who follow the .Motions of their paflions; thofc whole Imagination is dcfil d, with the enjoyment 
of Plo.ifurcs i Thofc who have llrcngthned the Union, and Corrcfpondcnce of their Mind with 
Wf-iil'-r (( iJofjy ; In .1 word, thofc who /tw cannot fee God : For they cannot letire into themfelvcs to 
" ( onfult the Truth.. Happy therefore arc they who have a pure Heart, a difengag’d Spirit, a clear 

‘tk h ill Imagination, who have no dependance on the World, and hardly any on the Body. In a word, 
lob /s. happy are the Dead, for they (hall fee God. Wiftiom has publilh’d it openly upon the Mountain ; 
n. .ind Wifdom whifpers it fccretly to thofc who confult Her by retiring into themfelves. 

Thofc who are conftantly quickning in them the Contupifcence of Pride, who are indefatigably 
lorming a thoufand Ambitious defigns, who unite, and even cnllave their Soul, not only to the Bo- 
dy, but all furrounding Objeds : In a word, thofc who Live not only the Life of the Body, but alfo 
that of the H'orld, cannot fee God : For WISDOM inhabits the moll retired and inward Rea* 
fon, whim they perpetually C-vpand themfelvcs abroad. 

But fuch as conftantly deaden the Aftivity of their Senfes, who faithfully preferve the Purity ol 
their Imagination, who couragioufly refiftthe Motions of their PalTions ; In a word, that break all 
tliofe Bonds whereby others continue enchain’d to thcBody,and fenfible grandeur may difeover in- 
Unite Tinths, and fee that Wifdom which it hid from the Eyes of all Living. They afterafoitdo 
|pb 1 '- cc.ifc to live when they retire into themfelvcs : They relinquiih the Body when they draw nm to 
” 1 ruth. For the mind of Man obtains tlut Site and Pofition between God and Bodies, that it can 

never quit the one but it mud approach tnc other. It cannot draw towards God but it moft re- 
move from Bodies, nor purfuc Bodies but it mud recede from God : But becaufe we cannot give 
an abfolutc Farewell to the Body, till Death makes the fepaMtion, 1 confefs it impofiibic, till then, 
to be pcrfcftly united to God. We may at prtfent, as lays St. /*!>«/, fee God confufcdly as in a 
\"tr ir’ Q) jfj gut „f. cannot fee him face to face. Nonvidebit me homo & vivet. Yet we may fee him in 
^('5. that is, impcrfeaiy and confufcdly. 

.lirlh^ hi ilvn ficr to fue. A’on. lUow input, &C. » Cor. tj. J. 

It mud not be imagin’d, that life is equal in all Men living, or that it confids in an indtviftble 
point. The Dominion of the Body over the Mind, which withftands our upitingour felvcswith 
God by the Knowledge of Truth, is fufccpliblc of more and left. The Soul is not equally in all 
Men united by Senfatmt to the Body, which (he animates, nor by PaJJim to thofc, her Inclinati- 
ons carry her to : And there arc fome who fo mortilic the Concupifccncc of Pleafure, and of Pride 
within them , that they fcarce retain any Commerce with their Body, or the World •, and foarcas 
it were Dead : St, Paul is a great inftance hereof, who chaftis’d his Body , and brought it to fub- 
jeftion -, who was fo humbled, and deftroy’d, that he thought no longer on the World, nor the 
World on him : For the World was dead, and crucified to him, as he was dead and crucified in 
the World. And on this account it was, fays St. Gregory, that he was fo fenfible to Truth, and fo 
prepar’a to receive thofc Divine Lights which are included in his EpiMes ; which however all gl<> 
. rious and fplendtd, make no impremon fave op thoie who moitifie their Senfes and Paflions by his 
!ji mjI' Example. For as he fays himfclf, the carnal and fenfible Man cannot comprehend Spiritual things; 

ucfurib not the tiinf,s of the Spirit of Gti, for tbey art fooUfmeft tent Urn. iCor.c.2.14. MMoyfeuditiair, nonvidebit me tomoif 
.lift, 01 fi diteretur ! \nBut iwfuam Dtm /fhiliuliter vUet fui munJo (jrnJiter vivit. St. Greg, Upon the 3 $. of 

Becaufe 
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Bccaufc Worldly addrcfs the tall of the Age , to finenefs of Wit , the Nicety, the Livclinefs the 
Beautyoflraaginationv whereby we live to the World, and the World to us, infufc into our 
Miod an incredib.e llupidity and a fad infenlibility toall thofc Truths which cannot be pcrfcdlv 
conceitrd, unlefs m the liicnce and calm ot the Senfciand Faflions. ^ 

We muft therefore delire that Death which unites us to God, or at Icall the image of that Death 
that is, the Myftcnous Sleep in which all our External Senfes being lock’d up we may hear the 
Voice of internal Truth, which is never audible but in the filence of the Night when Daikncfs in- 
volves fenfible Obieds, and when the World is as it were dead to us. Vm n is fays St. Cnmy 
that the t^eard the yoke of her beloved in her fleep^ irhcn Jhc f.iid, I flap but m* heart wakel ■ 
Outaardlji I flumber but my heart mtekt within ; for having no life nor Jinfe wnhujertnee to Externa) 
ObjcUs. I become extreamly fenflbk to tlx yoke of inward Truth, which aecoJIs me, in my inmofl reafon 
IJinc efl quod fponfa in canticis cantkorum fponfi vocem qua/i per fommum audicrat, qux dicebat Eei 
dormio, & cor meumvigHat. Acfi diceret, dum exteriores flnjus ab hujus vita jolhcitudinibus fopw 
vacante mente, vi vacius interna cognofeo. Fork dormio fed mm cor vigilat : quia dum exterior a quajl 
nonfentio, interior a foierter abprehendo. Bene ergo Eliu ait quod per fommum loquitur Dtui St. Creeorc s 
Moyalsuponthe 33.Cb.of7ot. ^ 




ILLUSTRATION 

, UPON THE 

Seventh CHAPTER of the Second P A R T of the 

Third BOOK. 

Where I prove, 

That we have no clear Idea of ths Nature.^ or Modifications of our Soul. 

I Have often faid, and think fufficicntly prov’d in the third Book, of the prcccjjling Trcatifc, 
that we have no clear Idea, but only the Confdence, or inward Senfation of our Soul ■, and that 
therefore wc have a much more imperfeft knowledge thereof than wc have of Extcniion. Aniwerto 
Which to me feem’d fo evident, that I did not think it neceflary to prove it more at large. ttUii 
But the Authority of M. des Cartes,viho pollitivcly fays,That the nature of the Mind ts better known than 
that of any other thing, has fo prepoflefs’d forae of his Difciplcs, that what I have faid upon that t^efecond 
SubjcA, ferves only to make them think me a weak Perfon unable to reach to, and hold fait ab- Mcditjti- 
ftradted Troths, wliiA have nothing in them to welcome and retain the attention of their Con- on to- 
tcmplators. 

I confefs, I am extreamly Feeble, Senfiblc, and Heavy and my Mind depends on my Body more 
ways than 1 can exprefs. I know it ; I /edit : and I continually labour to increafe this knowledge 1 
have of my fclf. For though wc cannot help our being miferablei we ought at lealt to have the 
knowledge, .indthc fenfeof it^ we ought .it Icalt, to be humbled , upon the fight of our inward 
Mifcrics, .and to acknowledge the need wc have of being deliver’d from this Body of Death which 
throws trouble and ronfblion into all the faculties of our Soul. 

But yet the Q.ueftion before us is fo well proportion’d to thJ Mind, that I can fee no need of any 
great Application to rcfolvc it, and for that reafon Idid not infill upon it. For 1 think it may be 
affirm’d, that molt Mens ignorance about the Soul, as of its diltinftion from the Body, of its Spiri- 
tuality, Immortality, of its other properties, is fufficicntly demonllrativc, that wc have nuclear 
and diftinft Idea of it. 

It may be faid that we have a dear Idea of Body, bccaufc wc need but confult the Idea that re- 
prefents it, to difeover what Modifications it is capable of. We plainly fee, tli.ic it may be either 
round or fquarc, in Re!l or Motion. Wc cafily conceive, that a fquarc in,iy be divided into two 
rriangIes,^two Parallelograms, or two Trapezia. Wc never arc at a (land what to anfwcr tothc 
demand whether this or that be implied or denied in Extenfion, bccaufc tlic Idea of Extcnfion be- 
ing clear, wc may eafily, and by a bare iKrccption, difeover what it includes, and what it cx- 
f^ludcs. 

But it docs not appear to me that wc have any fuch Idea of our Mind, as can difeover when we 
confult it the Modifications it will admit. Had wc never felt cither Pleafurc or Pain, wc could not 
tell whether our Soul were fufccptible of dthcr. If a Man had never eaten a Melon, felt Smart, or 
feen Red or Blue, he might have confnlted long enough this pretended Idea of his Soul , before be 
could dillinftly dVeover whether it was capable or not , of fuch Senfations or Modifications, I fay 
farther that though a Man aftually feel Pain, or fees Colour, he cannot difeover by a limple view, 

’ ® whether 
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whether thefe Qinlitles belong to the Soul . He’ll imagine that Pain is in the Body, Which occaG’ 
ons him to fulFer it, and that Colour is diffus’d upon the furfacc of Objeds, though it be clcajjy 
conceiv’d, that thefe Objcc'ls arc diflinguilh’d from the Soul. ^ 

To be fatisfied whether or no fenfible Qualities are Modes of the Mind’s cxiftence, this pretend- 
ed Idea of the Soul is never confultcd. On the contrary, the Carteftant thcmfclves confult the Idea 
of txienfIoii,and icafon in this manner : Heat, Pam, Colour, cannot be Modifications of Pxtenfm 
For this is ta’p iblc but of different figures and Motions. Now there are but two kinds of Beings 
Bodies and Mmris. Therefore Heat, Pain and Colour, and all other fenfible Qualities, arc the 
Furniture of the Mind. 

Whil/l they arc oblig'd to confult their Idea of Extenfion, to difeover whether fenfible Qualities 
aic Modifications of their Soul ; is it not evident they have n» clear Idea of it ? For otherwife 
•would they ever bethink themfelves of fo i/Tdircft a Condnft , When a Philofopher would know 
wlicthcr Rotundity belongs to Extenfion, docs he enquire into the Idea of the Soul, or any other 
befides that of Extenfion '! Docs he not fee clearly in the fame Idea of Extenfion, that Rotundity h 
a Modifuation of it ' And would it not be extravagance in him toargue thus to be inllruc'fed ? 
There are only two forts of Beings, .^hnds and Bodies : Roundnefs is not a Modification of a Mind ■ 
therefore it is a Modification of a Body. ’ ’ 

We difeover then by a bare perception without Argumentation, and by the meer Application of 
the Mind to the Idea of Extenfion, that Roundnefs and every other Figure is a Modification belong- 
ing to Body, and that Pleafurc, Pain, Heat, and alliothcr fenfible Qualities, are not Modificati- 
ons of it. I'herc can be no Queftion propos’d about wh.ar does, or does not appertain to Extcnii- 
on, but may be calily, readily, and boldly anfwcr’d by the Ible confidcration of the Idea that le- 
prefentsit. All Men arc agreed , in their notion, and belicfc upon this Point. For thole who 
will have Matter capable of Thought, do not imagine this Faculty is to be attributed to it bccaulc of 
Extenfion, being perfwaded that Exten/m confidcr’d, prccifcly as fuch, cannot Think. 

But Men arc not fo well agreed about what they arc to think of the’Soul, and her Modifications : 
for Come there are, who fancy, that Pain, and Heat , or at Icaft that Clour docs not belong to lier. 
And .1 M ill would be laught at among fonic rarfey/ejuj, that fhould aflirm, the Soul grows afluail/ 
Blue, Red, Tcliorv, and that fhe is dyed with all the Colours of the Rain-Bbw, when flic contem- 
plates it. There are many who doubt, and more that don’t believe, that the Soul becomes loimcily 
jliiikmii upon the fmcll of carrion ■, and that the tafi of Sugar,Pcppcr, andSalt,arc properties belong- 
ing to her. Where then is the clear Idea of the Soul that ihcCartefians may confult it, and may all 
agree about the fubjeft where Colours, Savours, Odours, ought to enter. 

But though Lite Cartcfms were agreed upon thefe difficulties, yet we were not toconcludo fiom 
their agi cement, that we have a clear Idea of the Soul : For if they agree at laft that ’tis Ihc which 
is aftually Green, or Red, when a Man fees thefe Colours, yet this conld not be concluded with- 
out a long irsSn of Reafonings ; they could not fee it by a Ample view, nor ever difeover it by con- 
(iilting the pretended Idea of the Soul, but rather by confultingthat of the Body. I'hcy could not 
be certain, tli.it fenfible Qualities belong’d to the Soul, were it not bccaiife they did not belong to 
I'xtcnfion, whereof they have a clear Idea. Norcould they ever convince of it fuch as, having lit- 
tle thought, arc incapable of complicated Perceptions, or Reafonings •, or rather fuch as cannot 
dwell uj)on the confidcration of the clear Idea of Body,and who arc apt to confound all things: And 
fo. there would be always , Clowns, Women, Children, and it may be feme Sriiolars, and Doeffors 
who would doubt of it. But Women, and Children, Learned and Unlearned, the moll Intelli- 
gent and moll Itupid Per Tons, eafily conceive, by their Idea of Extenfion, that it is fufceptible of 
all foits of Figures; they clearly comprehend that Extenfion is not capable of Pain, Savour, Odour, 
or any other Senfation, when they but faithfully and attentively conlider the Idea only that repre- 
fonts it ; For there is no fenfible Qjiality included in it’s rcprcfcntativc Idea. 

’Tis true, they may doubt whether Body is, or is not capable of admitting fomc Senfation, or 
fcnliblc Quality : But then they underftand by Body fomc other thing than Extenfion, and have no 
clc;ir Idea of Body taken in this fenfe* But when dcs Cartes, or the Carteftans, whom 1 am con- 
cern’d with, maintain that the Soul isbetter known than Body, they mean only by Body, bare Ex- 
tcnfion. Which makes me admire how they can bold, that the nature of the Soul is dearer known 
than that of the Body, lincc the Idea of Body, or Extcnfion,is fo nianifeft.that all the World’s agreed 
about what it contains, and what it excludes, whillt the Idea of the Soul is fo confus’d, that the 
Carteftans tlicmfelves daily difpuic, whether the Modifications of Colour appertain to it. 

We know, (fay thefe Philofophcrs, with their Mailer des Cartes) the nature of a fubfiance fo much 
snore dtJlinQly, as we know more of tts .Attributes. Now tlsere is nothing wlxrcof we know fo min) Attri- 
butes as of our Mind. Becaufe as many as rr« know m other things we may ^ut to the mind's account from 
Its knowing them ; and tberejore itt Nature is better known than that of any other thing. 

But wiio is it that fees not a great deal ttfdifference between knowing by a clear Idea and know- 
ing by Confuencc. When I know that z times a ate 1 know it very clearly ; but I know not 
clearly what within nie ’tis that knows it. I feel it, I confefs ; I know it by confeioufnefs, or inter- 
nal fenfe : But 1 have noclcar Idea of it as I have of Numbers, whofe Relations 1 can dillinftly dif- 
covrr. 1 can reckon in my mind three projicrtie^, one of knowing that a times z arc 4, ano- 
thci of knowing that 3 times 3 are 9, a third of knowing that 4 times 4 arc \6, And thefe 
Properties, if you plcafe,lhall be dill'crent from one another ,and fo I may count an infinite number of 
Properties belonging to me. But i deny that wc can clearly know the nature of the things that we 
can reckon thus. 
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It may be faii that wc have « cUir Idea of a Being, and that wc know Its Naturt^ when wc can 
compare it with others, which we likewife have a clear Idea ofj or at Icaft when we can compare 
together the Modifications incidentto it. We have clear Ideas of Numbers, and of the parts of 
Extenlion,becaure wc can compare thefc things together. As 2 may be compar’d with 4, 4 with t 5 
and every number, with any other; Solikcwifea/^Mirre may be compar’d with a 7ri4«i/f, a CVete 
with an EUiffis^ a Square and a TriOHsle with every other Square and j and thus a Man 

may clearly difcovcr the relations thefc Figures, and thcle Numbers hive to one another. 

But wc cannot compare our Mind rvith other Beings , thereby to diftover clearly their 
Relations ; nor can we compare the Modifications of the Mind together. Can we clearly difcovcr 
what Relation, or Proportion there is between Picafurcand Pain, Heat and Colour ? Or to keep to 
Modifications of the fame fort ^ can wc determine cxailly the Pro|)ortion between Gieen and Red , 

Yellow and Purple, or even between Purple .md Purple ? Wc fee wei! enough that one is darker, or 
brighter than the other. But wc know not evidently how much, nor what it is to be Darker or 
Brighter. Wc have then no clear Idea either of the Soul, or her Modifications ^ and though 1 fee or 
have the fenfc of Colours, Tafts, Smells ■, yet 1 may fay as 1 have done , that 1 know them not by 
a clear Ide>, lince I cannot clearly difcovcr their Relations. , 

’Tis true I can diftover the exact propoitions betwen founds: That a Diopafem for inllance is 
Double^ that a Fifth is as 3 to 2, and that a Fourth isas 4 to 3. But 1 cannot know thefc proporti- 
ons by the fenfation I have of them. If I know that an Eighth or Diofajon is double, ’tis bccaufe I 
have learn’c, by Experience, that ihc fame firing founds an when having ftticken it w hole, 

I ftiike it piefently again, dividing it into two equal parts, or bccaufe I know tlie number of P'lbra- 
tiom is double in equal time, or by fonie fuch way, and this bccaufe the Tn i<idatiom of the air, the* 
yibrationi ot the firings, and the firing it fclf are things which may be compared by clear Ideas, and ♦ 
that wc diftindlly conceive what relations theic can be between a yJrinjj and it’s partly as likewife 
between the celerity ofdifiercnt Vibrations. But weeannot compare founds betwixt themfclvcs, or 
as they are fenuble Qiialiiics, and Modifications of the Soul ; northat wayarc ihcir Pioportions or 
Relations difcovcrabic. And though Muficians diftinguiih very well the dilfcrent concoids, yet 
they do not diftinguilh their proportions by clear Ideas. By the ear only they judge by a dear 
Idea, or otherwife tlian by icnfation. Therefore Muficians have no dear Idea of founds, as they 
arc fenfations or Modifications of the Soul ; And confcquently wc conceive not theSoul nor her Mo- 
difications by a clear Idea, but only by Confcicnceor internal fenfc. 

.Moreover wc know not wherein confift thofedifpofitions of the Soul, which facilitate her to aft 
and rcprefcnlObjefts to her felf. Nay we cannot conceive wherein fuch Difpolifions might poflibly 
confift. I fay farther, that wc cannot be pofitively alfur’d by Rc.tfon, whether the meer Soul Icparate 
from the Body, or conlider’d without relation to it, be capable of //abits or Mtmor'). But how 
can wc be ignorant of thefe things, if the nature of the Soul be better known to us than of the Body. 

’Tis cafily difeern’d wherein that readinefs conlifts, wherewith the animal Spirits flow into the 
Nerves, which they have often us’d to glide into j at Icaft ’tis no trouble to difcovcr, that whilft 
the conduits of the Nerves are widened, and the Fibres recumbent after a particular manner, the 
Spirits may cafily inlinuate themfclvcs. But what is it we can conceive capable of augmenting the 
Soul’s Facility to aft or think. For my part, 1 own, I cannot comprehend it : And in vain fhould I 
interrogate my felt what thefc difpofitions arc \ For I could give my felf no anfwcr, nor light up- 
on the matter, though 1 have a inoft lively fenfc of that calincfs, with which fo.tic Thoughts arifc 
in me. And if I had no particular Reafons to induce me to believe that 1 really have fuch Difpofi- 
tions, though 1 know them not in me j I fhould judge there neither was fpiritual Habit, nor Me- 

mory in my Soul. But in (hort, feeing there is doubt and fcruple about it, wc have an in- 
fallible Symptom, that Men arc not foenlightned as is pretended, for Doubt can never be recon- 
cil’d to Evidence, and clear Ideas. 

’Tis certain, that a Man of the greateft Underftanding, cannot evidently know whether he dc- 
ferves Hatred 01 Love, as fpeaks the Wifeman. My own confeioufnefs of my felf cannot fatisfy ^ . 
rac herein. St. AiJM/ fays indeed, his Conftience reproach’d him with nothing, yet for all that he 1. 
does not affirm he is juftified ; On the contrary he aflcrts he is not thereby juftified, and that he i 
dares not judge himlclf, fince hethat judges is the Lord. But having a clear Idea of Order, if we 
hid another as dear of the Soul, from the inward ot our ftlvcs wc fhould evidently know, y/wn. 
whether fhe was conformable to Order. Wc fhould know whether wc were Righteous or not, by mt 

and »e could cxaftly diftover all our interiour Difpofitions to Good and Evil, whenever wc were fetf, ja / 

confeious of them. Bgt if wc could know our felves juft as we are, we fhould not be fo fubjeft to f" 
Prefumption ■, And there is gieat likelihood that St. Peter would not have faid to his Mafter whom 
he was not long after to deny, I Vhy cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my hfe^or thy falie.^,i,’, 
jinimam meant pro te ponam. For being inwardly confeious of his own Strength and good Will, he juJeeth me 
might have feen with Evidence, whether he had Rcfolution and Courage to conquer Death, or fa- »"*•* lo'd 
the'r the infuUs of a filly Maid, and two or^ihrcc Servants. ‘ ‘ 

If the nature of the Soul be more known 'than any other. If the Idea wc have of her be as clear ^ 

as that wc have of the Body, I ask only how it comes to pafs that thercarc fo many who confound 
her with it ? Is it poffiblc to confound two clear Ideas intirely different ? Let us do juftice to all 
Mankind; Thofe who difl'cnt from our Opinion arc as rational as our felves, they have the fame 
Ideas of things, and are partakers in the fame Reafon. Why then do they confound what di- 
ftinguilh? Do they ufeon other occafions to confound things, whereof they have clear Ideas? Do 

O 0 they 
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tlicy ever confound two difTcrent numbers, or take a S(iuare for a Circle ? And yet the Soul differs 
more from the Body, than one of thefe Figures from the other ^ For they arc two fubltances which 
arc in nothing alike, and aieconfoulldednotwithftan<)iog.^ Which rauft therefore proc^ from 
fomc difficulty there is to difeover their difference ; from its not being obfervablc by a fimple per- 
ception •, and from the Irapoflibility of concluding that one is not the other without Argument 
and Rcalbning. 1 1 muft come from hence, va. That the Idea of Extenfion muft be caotioufly con- 
fiiltcd, and Extcnlion difeover ’d to be no Mode of Exiftence of a Body, but the Body it felf, as be- 
ing reprefented a fubfifling Thing, and as the Principle and Foundation of whatever we conceive 
clearly in Bodies ; And that fo the Modes of which Body is capable, having no Proportion of fen- 
lible Qualities ; the fubjeft of thefe Qualities, or rather the Being of which they are Modes mult 
needs Ire different from Body ; For fuch like argumentation is rcquifite to prevent our confounding 
ihc Soul with the Body. But if we had a clear Idea of the Soul, as we have of Body, certainly we 
need not take thefe round-about ways to diftinguilh her from it. Since it would be difcoverablc 
by a limplc view, and with as great cafe as we fee a Circle is not ai Square. 

1 iiilift not longer upon proving that we know not the Soul nor her Modifications clear Ideas. 
Survey oitr felvcs on what fide foever we will this fufficiently appears : And I bad not added this 
to what I'have faid in the Starch after Truth, if hmtCartefms had not found fault with it. If this 
will not fatisfy them, I lhall exped they will make me fenfiblc of this clear Idea, which I am not a- 
blc to find in my felf, do whatever I can to difeover it. 


THE 

ILLUSTRATION 

UPON THE 

Eighth CHAPTER of the Second PART of the 

Third BOOK. 

Of loofe anti general terms which fignify nothing. How they are difiinguiflid 

from others. 

I N order to comprehend what I have faid in fomc Places ^ how that they give not the reafons 
of things who explain them by Logical Terms, and General Ideas we need but confider j that 
whatever ex ifts is reduc’d to or /Model of Being ^ whatever Term lignifies neither of 
thefe fignifics nothing, and every Term that lignifies not one or other of them diftindly, and 
in partiailar, fignifics nothing diflind. This to me feems moll clear and evident, but what is c- 
vident in it felf, is not fo to all the World. Words art the current Coin , wherewith Men pay 
tlicmfelves, and others. All Terms that ate inoffenfive to the Ear, have free Pafsport amongft 
them. And Truth comes fo rarely into the Commerce of the World, thatthofc who fpcak it, or 
hear it, have commonly no regard for it. The gift of Speech is the greateft of Talents the lan- 
guage of Imagination is thefureft of means ; and a Memory charg’d with incomprchenfiblc Terms 
will always make a fpkndid ap^arance, whatever the Cartefians may fay of it. 

When Men lhall have nq addidion but to Truth, they will be Cautious of what they fay, they 
will carefully examine their own meaning, rejeding with fcorn fenfelcfs and infignificant Terms, 
andclofely adheiing to clear Ideas. But when will the time come that Men lhall love Truth on- 
ly? Wc may fry, when they lhall depend no longer on their Body, when they Ibail have no ne- 
ceffary relation to fenfiblc Objeds, when they lhall not any more corrupt one another, but faitb^-' 
lyc nfult their Mailer who inftruds them in the rcceffes of their Rcafon. But this will never 
hapjKn whilft we live on Earth. 

llow'cvcr all Men are not equally indifferent for Truth. If there are fomc who fpcak without 
Refledion, and hear without dillindion, and have no attention but to ^'hat affeds them : there 
aic others w ho indultrioufly labour to inform themfelves, and to convince others of the Truth. 
And to theft chiefly I addrefs my felf, for at their inftance 1 cnticd on making thefe Re- 
marks. ,, 

I fay then that whatever is, whether it adually exifts or not, and confoquchtly whatever is intel- 
ligible IS either a Being, or a Mode of Being. By Bein£ I mean foroething of an abfolutc Nature. 
or that may be conceiv’d alone, as unrelated to any other thing. By Mode of Being 1 underftand 
fomething relative, or that cannot be conceiv’d alone. Now there are two kinds of Modesajf Be- 
ing. The one conlifts in the Relation of the Partsof any Whole, to any Part of the fame whole : 
1 he other in the Relation of one thing to another which makes not anyPart of the fame whole. The 
Roundnefs of wax is a Mode of Being of the former fort, as confining in the Equality of Dijlance, 

which 
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which have all the SMerfidal parts to the central. The Motion or fixation of tlie m < ii a Mode of 
Being of the lecond lort : Which confifts in the Relation the wax has to circumambient Bodies. 

not of motiOT taken for the h|oving Force ■, for it is plain, that that force neither is nor can 
be a Mode of Bodies exiting, for conceive them Modified how we will, we cannot conceive them as 
a mving Fofct. • 

It being certain that whatever is intelligible, is either a Beings or a Mode of Being, it is as evi- 
dent that avery Terra that (ignifies not one or other of thefe, fignifics nothing j and tliac every 
Term that fignihes not this or that particular Being, or Mode of Being, is obfeure and confus’d ; 
and confeqoently we cannot conceive cither what others fay to us, or we to others, if we have no 
diftind; Ideas of Being, or of the Mode of Being, which refpeftively anfwcr to the Terms they ufe, 
or we imploy.our felvcs. 

Ncverthelcfs I grant that we may, and even fometimes mull imploy tbofc words which do not • 
dircftly raife diftinft Ideas. IVemeiy, bccaufe it is not always nccclf n y to put ihe Dcfimtion in- 
llcad of the Defin’d, and that abridg’d Expreflions arc to good ul'c imploy’d though confus’d in 
themfclves. And We mufi, when we are oblig’d to fptak of things whereof we have no clear Idea, 
and which vye cannot conceive, but by our inward Senfation, as when we (peak of the Spul, and 
her Modifications. Only we muft take care not to ufe obfeure and eqnivvjcal, when wc have dear 
Terms ; or any which may excite falle Ideas in thofe wc fpcak to. This will be better imderilocd 
by an inftance. 

It is more perfpicuous to fay, that God created the World by his than to fay he created it 
by his Power. This lall word is a Logical Term, which excites no diflinft and particular Idea, 
but affords Liberty to imagine that the Power of Qod is fomething diftind from the efficacy of his ^ 

Will. Wc fpcak more clearly when we fay God pardons Sinners, in J E S U S CHRIST; 
than in abfolutcly faying, he forgives them by his Clemency and Mrcy ; Thcfc Terms arc 1-juivo- 
cal ; and adminiftcr occafion to think that the Clemency of God, is, it may be contrary to his Ju- 
llice : That Sin may be left unpunifh’d ; and that the fatisfaflion of Our LORD is not nccclfary, 
and the like. 

Thefe Terms of a Loofc and Indefinite fenfeare often us’d when we fpeak of the Divine Pcrfefli- 
ons ; which is not to be condtinn’d,fmce Philofophical accuracy is not at all times nccclfary.But by a 
culpable dullncfs and negligence fuch abufeis nudeof thelcgcncralExpreflions and fbmany falfc con- 
fcquences ai c diawn from them, that though all Men have the fame Idea of God, and that they con- 
(iderhim as a Being infinitely Perfed ; yet there was hardly any Imperfeftion hut was attributed to 
him in Idolatrous timc'-, and Mens difeourfes of him were commonly unfcenily and unworthy f And 
all for want of carefully comparing the things they faid of him with the Idea that reprefents him, 
or rather with Himjelf 

But chiefly in matter of natural Philofophy, thefe rambling and general Terms are abus’d, which 
excite no diflinft Ideas either of Beings or their Modes. For example when wc fay that Bodies 
* tend to their Center, that they fall by their Gravity, that they afeend by their I^evity, that they 
move by their A.itKrf, that they fucccflively change their Forms, that they aft by tbeir f'ertuer, 
Qualities, Faculties, &c. we ufe fuch Terms as have no lignification, and all thcfc Propofitions jrc 
abfolutely f ilfc, in the fenfe that moll Philofophers take them. There is no Center in the fenfe that 
is commonly ondcrllood. Thcfc Terms, Gravity, Form, Nature, and the like, excite no Idea ci- 
ther of a Being or a mode of Being. They arc empty and inlignincative Terms, which Wifc-Mcn 
Ihould avoid. The Knowledge of tl^ unwife u as talk witfmt fenfe, fays the Son of Thelc net', ai. 

Terms arc good for nothing, but to ihcltcr the Ignorance of Pretenders to Learning, and to make li, 
the Ignorant and Libettincs believe that God is not the True Caufc of all things. 

This met hinks is certain , andcafy to be conceiv’d : Yet moft Men talk freely of all things, 
without caring to examine whether the Terms they employ have any clear and exaft fignification. 

And many Authors there arc of huge and bulky Volumes, in which its harder than may be thought, 
to find any paflage where they have underftood what they have written, rheicloro thofe who 
arc great Readers, and refpeftful Hearers ot the rambling and general Difeourfes of the fallly 
Earn’d, are in the darkelt Ignorance. And I fee no way they have to get free of it luit by con- 
llantly making, and renewing their Refolulion, of believing no Man on his word, and before they 
have annex d very dilfinft Ideas to the moft common Terms which others ufe. For theft ^ 1 erms 
are not clear, as is commonly iiiiigin’d ; and they feem fo only from the common Uft that is made 
of them : Bccaufe Men fancy they well imdcrftand what they fay or hear, when they have faid or 
heard the fame an hundred times, though they have never examin’d it. 
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THE 


illustration 

UPON THE 

Conclufion of the Three Firft BOORS. 

That Thyficians and Cafuifls are abfolutely necefary for us ; But that it is dan - 
gerous'to conjult and follow them in many occa/iops. 

C Ertainly Man before his Fall, was poflefs’d of all things neceflary to preferve his Mind and 
Body in a perfed State. He needed neither Phyftcian, nor Ca^uiji He confulteil Inward 
Truth, as the Infallible Role of his Duty •, and hisSew/fi were fo faithful in thdr Reports 
that they never deceived him in the ofe fie ought to make of cncoinpafling Bodies , for the 
prefervation of his own. 

But fincc the TranfgrclTion things are much chang’d. \Vc confide our Pafllons much more than 
1 jw or Truth Eternal ^ and our Senies arc fo dilorder’d, that in following them we fometimes 
dcllroy our Health and Life. The Cafuifi and thyfician are become abfolutely necclfary. And thofc 
who pietend to be moft dexterous at Self-management upon all occafions, fall commonly into the 
gioHefl: MilLtiiiagcs, which teach them a little too late, that they follow a Mafter that is not o- 
ver-wift. 

Ncvcithclcfs Ithink! may fay that Sin hasnot fodifordcr’d all the faculties of the Soul, but 
that we may confult our felvcs, in many inftances, and that it often fortunes that wc lofe the Life 
of out Soul, or Body, by applying to Phyfteians, unexpert in their ProfelTion, and unacquainted 
with the confiitution of our Body, or to Cafuiftt unskiU’d in Religion and Morality, who nierce 
not to the bottom of the confcience, to difeoverthe Engagements and bifpofitioos of thole who 
come to be refolv’d. 

When 1 have faid in the Conclufion of the Three firft Books of Tlje Search after Truth, has given 
occafion to fome Peribns, to imagine I pretended that in Order to preferve life and health, wc * 
ought to follow our Senfes and Pallioos in all things -, and that to be guided in our Duty it was 
needlcfs toconfult other Men, fince Eternal Wifdom is our Teacher that fpeaks intelligibly to us in 
the rccclfcs of our Reafon. And though I never faid nor thought that .ind C(»/«/;?r were 
ufelcfs, fome Perfons ex [icdite at judging and concluding, arc perfuaded it was my Opinion, be- 
caufc, it may be, it was theirs ; And that they do not fo much conlider Man as he is at prefent, as 
what he was before the Fall. Here then in .i great part arc my Thoughts upon the quell ion. 

Man may be confider’d in two States of Body, Health and Sicknefs. If he be conlider’d in pei- 
feft Health, it cannot I think be doubted but his fenfes arc much more ufeful to preferve it, than the 
Reafon and Experience of thc.abkft Phyficians. There’s no need of advifing with the Doilor to 
know what Weight a man may bear, whether Wood and Stones arc to be eaten, whether he may 
throw himfeif from a Precipice. His fenfes teaching him, in the readieft and moft undoubted man- 
ner, what ought to be done in the like .ordinary occafions. Which is, one would think, fuffic/ent, 
to juftific what 1 have faid in the conclufion of the three firft Books. 

But that will not ferve turn. to juftify my Thoughts, and even my Words In another place, viz. 
Book 1. thcmfelves of their Duty fo excellently well, and condud us in that juft and faithful 

• titanmrio tixir End, that they feem to be in^matfly charg'd with Coiruftnefs and Irregularity, Fori 
have always been perfwadedthat the Joftnefs, Exaftnefsand admirable Order which is foundin our 
Senfations with reference to the prefervation of Life, was no Confcqucncc of Sin, but the firft In- 
ftitution of Nature. 

’Tis objeded that dt prefent this Order is dilbrdcr’d, and that if wc were led by our fenfes, we 
Ihonld not only eat Poilon, butlhould almoft always receive in, much more Nutriment than we 
could digeft. 

But as to Poifm I don’t believe our fenfes would ever invite us to eat ||eni ; but that if our 
Eyes Ihould by chance provoke ns to tail them, we Ibould not fiud in them a rclilh that would in- 
duce us to fwallowthem, fuppofmg thefe Poifons were in their Natural State. For there is great 
difference between Poifons, as they are Naturally produc'd, and empoifon’d Food ; between nude 
Pepper, and Pepper’d Meats. Our fenfes I grant invite us to eat Poifon'd Visuals. But they do 
not incline us to eat Poifons, or it may be, not fo much as to tafte them, provided thefe Poifons 
remain in the capacity wherein God has produc’d them. For our fenfes reach but to the Natural 
Order of things as conftituted by their Maker. . . 


I grant 




i grant likcwifc that obr ftnfes at prcfent indocc us to cat certain Meats to rxcefs ard furfciiing, 
but that’s bccaufcthefc Meats arc not in their N.iiur.il State. We Ihould never perhaps overcharge 
oorfclves with Wheat, if we ground it with Teeth, made tor that purpofe ^ But it is ground, 
and efted , and kneaded, and baked •, Sophillicatcd too foractimes witit Milk, with Butter, and’ 
Sugar, it’s eaten alfo with preferves, and with of fcvctal forts which provoke ippctire. 

And tb we need not wonder if our /eu/cr incline us to cxccfs, when Rcalbn and Ex'iKiicnce lend 
both their afliftance to impofc on them. 

So it is in refpeft of flelh, which the fenfes abhor when Raw and Full of Blood, when beheld af 
ter the Animal died of it felf. But Men have bethought thcmfelvcs to kill the Beafts, to drain ou- 
theBIor^ to concoft the flefh with Fire, toScafon, and Din'uife it, and after thisactufc their 
Senfes of Corruption and difordcr ; lince they Ini ploy their Rcalbn in pi cpaiing other forts of 
Diet than Nature fupplicsto them, 1 mull own tlicic is ncc<l of the fame Reafon to Moderate tlicjr 
Appetite, in their Eating : And if the Cooks have lound out the art of making us cat Old Shoocs 
in their High Scafon’d Dirties, it lies maon us to make ns much ulc of our rcalbn in mill rulling thcic 
Adulterated meats which are not fuch as God has made them : lor he has given us oui fenfes only 
with Relation to the Natural Order of things. 

It muft farther be obferv’d that our Imagination, and fenfes arc mil^nirtful and fufpuions wl:en 
we take unufual Aliments. For if a Men h.ad never Eaten, nor fecn Eaten a p.mieulai 1 1 mt he met 
with, he would have feme averfioii and fenfc of fear upon the tailing it - His Ini .gbinion and 
fenfes would be naturally arreft and attentive to the rclilh it alFordcd ; though ncvci lo Iiungi y he 
would eat but little the firlltiiiie, and if this Fruithad any dangcious quality it would he Hire to 
create in him fomc dread or abhorrence. Thus his Machine would be fo difpos d .is to dei line it 
another time •, and the Odium which he had to it fcnlibly difeovering it felt in his Eooks, would 
prevent others from eating it. All this would be pci lorm’d, or niiglit be pcrtoi in d in him, wliillt 
Reafon had no Ihare in it: For I fpeak not here of thofe fupplics which Reafon, and Experience 
may adminiller. But feeing out 1 liciids lake cot nipt nutriincnr, we do the fame : I or we live by 

Opinion : and Example cmboldeiii ns. . , r ■ 

We examine not ihc efTcds thcic Aliment? may pioduc^ in us, and we fear not cat. them Lo 
e.xcefs. But our fciilcs are not lb great abet tors of the Intcinpcrancc as is believ’d. Eis true there 
portibly are in the World fuch Fruits as that tlich Eall miy impofc on I’cifons iievci lo attentive to 
the Reports of thtir Ionics ; But this certainly is very uic : And we ongjit not to coiitlude front 
theft particul.tr inltanccs, that otir fenfes are all corrupt, and that they commonly deceive us, in 
things relating to the good of ilic Body. It nny be, theft Fruits deceive our I all, l)cc.iulc we have 

altered and corrupted our Organ by the frequent ule of unnatural Nouiilhmcnt. For tis certain 

that the High Scafon’d Dirties, we feed upon, by their too Poignant, and penetrating I’ai tides, 
hurt the Fibies of the Tongue, and deprive it of it’s Niccncfs and Sagacity. 1 he Example of thole 
who can find no rclilh except in Ragm, proves my all'crtion ^ for if we find no favour in Corn, and 
in crude Flerti, ’tisbccaufc our Tongue is grown infcnliblc to thofe Particles, wliofc motions arc 


But though we fuppoft there dre fomc Fruits wliofc fivour Is capable of deceiving the mofl curi- 
ous fenfes, and which Hill retain their Natural perfeftion •, yet we ought not to believe this pro- 
ceeded from Sin : But only that from the great limplicity of N.rtural Laws , ( by vettue ol which 
the fenfc of Tail is form’d and pcrfcflcd; ’twas impofliblc for it to have furticicnt Niccncfs and •Sa- 
gacity for all forts of E.atable8. Befidcs, thatdefed of ftnfc would not be reniedilcfs, Jaccauft when 
the Mother bad an averfion to dangerous Fruits, Ihc would communicate it to her Children, not 
only when inborn, but alfo when come into the World. For Children only Eat what is given 
them by their Mothers, and they Macliinally, and by the Air of their Countenance intufe into them 
an abhorrence for Fruits that are dangerous to be Eaten. So that God has made luilicicnt Provilion 
by our ftnfes for the preferv alien of our Life, and nothing can be better Order d. For as Orrftr 
reauires that the Laws of Union of out Soul and Body ihould be mol[ Simple ■, they mult be of a 
very General Nature : And God ought not to cltablilh particufir Laws for lut/i inftanrcssarKl cmer- 
Eencc'; as mofl i ai cly happen, Reafon on futh oralions mofl Help out the fenfes : 1 or Reafon may 
L cmolov'd in all tliini-s. But the fenfes arc determin’d lo fomc Natural Judgments, which arc 
the mift Advantageous Imaginable, as I have prov’d in the firft Book. Yet even thefe Judgments 
arc fometimes fallacious ^ betaufe tis impofliblc it Ihould be othcrwifc without multiplying the moll 
fimnlc of Union ol tr.c Body with ihc Soul. i*. . • i* r ■ 

If we confider Man as now lie is, under a State ofSicknefs, we mufl confefs hts fenfes often dc- 

. . . • rsrplorxf jrinn nf I foT thc (JcCOHOfttV o( llis IVl.l- 


SShJs fo wifely orovidedtor the prefervation of Life by the Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, 
thSthourthefe Kre extrcamly f.mple,thcy often rufllcc to rcllore us to our Health ; and it ,s 
much the furer way to follow them, than to employ ourRc3fon,or certainPhylicians that do not cate- 
folly ftudv the dirpolition of their Patients. For as a wound clofcs and kals up of its felt when con- 
ftantW cleans’d and lick’d, as is done by Animals when wounded : ^Ordinary 
ty difpers’d when we let them alone, and cxaftly obferve that courfc of Lite, which thefe Diftafcs, 

Is it were by inftinff, and Senfation, put o» upon. ^ ^ Wine, 
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Winc» for example*, feetns bitter to a Man in a Feaver, and llkcwife is prejodicial to him in th t 
Condition*. I'his fame Man finds it agreeable to the Palate, when he is in Health, and then too> 
is Wholefotnc for him. It fometimes eren happens that Wine is moft ufefnl to the Sick that relih 
it, provided their tall be notan efFed of the Habit of drinking it, and that their delire of it 
cccd from the prefent difpofition of their Body : That it cannot doubted but that wc are to coo! 
full out fenfes in Sicknefs for the way we are to take to the rccoycry of our Health. Here follom 
my Opinion about what we ought to do. 

Til requilite that the diftem^’d Perfon Ihould be cxtrcamly attentive to thofe fecret dcCrcs 
which fometime . arift in him on occafion of the adual difpofition of his Body ; but above all take 
heed left ihefc delircs Ihould be the confequence of forac preceding Habit, He mull, to that intent 
fljcken, as 1 may fa/j the bent of Imagination , or , thinking on nothing that may determine it* 
obferve to what he is inclin’d^ and examine whether his prefent Inclination proceeds from the 
aftual difpofition of his Body : Which done, he ought to follow it, but with much caution and re- 
fervei it being cxtrcamly difficult to be alTur’d whether thcfcfccret Inclinations are owing to the 
prefentStatc of Body ; and ’tis fometimes good to have the advice of fomcExpcricnc’d Perfon upon 
It. But if.thc Sick Perfon thus giving a loofc to bis Imagination, as I have been faying, finds no 
thingoKer.it felf to his Mind, he mull remain quiet, and ufc abftincnce, for this likely nili 
quicken him to fomc defire, ‘or fpend the humours that diftemper him. But if the difeafe increafe 
notwithllanding his Abftinemc and Reft, ’tis then nccellary to have recourfe to experience and the 
Phyfician. He mull give then an exaft account of all to a Skillful one that knows,if poffible the Con- 
ftitution of his Body ; He mult clearly explain to Him the beginnings, and progrefsof his Difettfe 
and the State of Body he was in before he fell into it, that lie may confult his Experience and 
Rcafon with rcfetencc to the Perfon to be cur’d by him. And then though the Phyfician prtferibe 
bitter Medicines, and which are really forts of Poifon, yet they mull be taken becaufc we Experi- 
mentally know that thefe Poifons Itay not in the Body, but drive out fometimes along with them 
the corrupt humours whicli arc the caufc of the Difeafe. Here it is that Rcafon, or rather Expe- 
liencc, mull over-rule the Senfes i provided the abhorrence of the recommended Potion be notof 
a frelh date. For if this Averfion was Coteraporary with the difea/e, it would rather be a Symp- 
tom of the Medicine’s being of the fame Nature with the ill humours that caus’d the diftemper and 
lo perhaps would but •lUj'ment and llrengthen it. ’ 

Neverthclels I think it advifablc before we venture upon ftrong Medicines, and which wcare 
much averfe to, to begin with thofe that are more gentle and natural : As by Drinking a good 
quantity ot Water, or taking an cafic Emenck, if wchave loft our Appetite, and arc not very hard 
to Vomit. tVaur may attenuate the too condens’d humours, and Facilitate the Circulation of the 
Blood into all the Parts of the Body ; And romitives clcanfing the Stomach, hinder thcNouriIhraent 
wc take in, fiom corrupting, and feeding any longer intermittent Feavers. But I ought not to 
inlift upon thefe things. 1 am therefore of Opinion that wc ought to follow the advife of the wife 
Phylicians, who are not too hafty and expeditious, who arc not too prefumptuous upon the Atripf’s 
nor too calic to give theirNo/lrums and Preferiptions. For where one remedy docs .i Sick Man 
there are a great many that do him harm. As the fullering Perfons arc impatient, and as it make! 
not tor the Honour of the Phvftctm^ nor the profit of the ^potbecar/, to viiit the lick without pre- 
fcribmg to them, fo they vifit too feldom, and preferibe too often. When therefore a Man is Sick 
he.ought to requeft of his Phyfician, that he would hazard nothing j but follow Natutc and 
llrengthen it it he can : He ought to let him know that he has more Rcafon, and Patience than to 
tike It III tliat he vifits him often without giving him relief; For on thefe octafions he fometimes 
Qocs 3:jfreat aeal^ who does no mifebief, 

I toiuludc then that we mull have recourfe toPhylicians,and refufe not to obey them‘if wc would 
prelervc our Life. For though they cannot be afiiir’d of reftoring our Health, yet fometimes 
tlicy may contubutc much for ir, by leafon of the continual Experiments, they make upon diffe- 
rent Difeafcs. They know Indeed very Uttk, with any exaftncls, yet gill they know much more 
than our feivcs ; .lud provided they will give themfelves the trouble of ftudying our con- 
Ihtution, of arclullyobfcrving all the Symptoms of the Difeafe, and diligently attendine to our 
fromMcT*^ » wc may hope from them all the Afliftanccs that we may rcafoiiably exped 

What wc have faid of Phyfuiam may in a manner be apply’d to Cafuifts, whom ’tis abfo- 
lutely ncccffary to confult on fomc occalions j and commonly ufefol. But it fometimes hao- 
pens not only to be moll ufelefs, but highly dangerous, toWe wifh themTS I ?! 
plain and prove. ’ 

’Tis commonly Cdd that humane Reafon is fubjoft to Error j but herein there is am equivocal 
fence, which wc arc not fufficicntly aware of. For it mull not be imagin’d that the Reafon which 
Mancofffults iscorraptcd, or that it cv^r mi/kads^ when faithfully confultcd. I have faid it, 
mi 1 fay It again, that none but the Soveraign Rcafon makes us Rational: None but the Supream 
Truth enlightens us, nor any but God, that liicaks clearly, and knows how to inftruft us We 
have but one True Mailer, even J E S U S d H R 1 S t' O ur LORD, Eternal W I S D 0 M. 

m whom Arc all the Treafurcs ofWifdom, and the Knowuige oJ 
fay»;his Uiver/al Reafon, whereof all Men paiticipate, and by 
which alone they are rrafonablc, is fubjeft toError, and capable of deceiving us. ’Tis not .Man’s 

^ **** Da‘^1‘00® *"at hinders him from 
feeing Tis not the Umon he has with God, which fauces him, nor in one iince, his Union with 

the 
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the Bodj^ Bat 'tis the dcpendancc he has on his Body, or ratjicr, 'tis bccaufc ho will ilc- 
ccive himielf \ and enjoy the PUafure of [ludgtng^ before he has been at the P.iim of f Kamimn,> • 
,’tis bccaufc he will reft, before he arrives to the place of the Reft of Truth. I h ive more exactly 
explain’d the canfc of our Errors, in many places of the preceding Book, and I here tupnofe what 
I there have faid. 

Which being laid down, I affirm it is ilecdleis to confnit Ct/wyia when it is certain, ihnt nuih 
fpeaks to us j which w_c are fare it docs when Evidence difi lays it lelf in the Anfwcrs ih it aic made 
to our that is, to the attention ol our Mind. Therefore when we retire into oni own 

Bread:, and in the filcnce of ourSenfes, and Millions, hear a Voice ibclcai, and intelligible ilut 
we cannot be doubtful of the Truth of it, werauft fubniic toil, let the World ilimk of us’what 
they plealc : We rauft have no regard tocufloin, nor lillcn to om lecrct Imliii itions, noi defcr 
too much to the refolves of thofc who go for the Learned part of Men. Wc mull not give way to, 
be mifguided by the falfe (hew of a pretended Piety • nor be Inmililcd by tbe oppondons of tliole* 
who know not the Soul which animates them ; But wc mult bc.u p.,iientlv their punid Infults 
without condemning their Intentions, or defpifing their PciTons. Wc mnll, wiih limpliciiy of 
heart, rejoice in the Light of Truth, which illuminates us ^ .mdihoipb iis Anfwcis unidemn us, 
yet ought we to prefer them, before ail the fubtil Diftindions the Imagination iinciiK, for the jc-’ 
ftiheation of the Paffions. 


Every Man, for Example, that can enter into himfelf, and Rill the confus'd noife of theSenre; 
and Paffions, clearly difeovers that every motion of Love, which is given us by God, mull Center 
upon him, and that God himfelf cannot diffenje with the Obligation wc have to Love him, in all 
tnmgs. *Ti$ evident, that God cannot (uperlede a£ling for Hinifclt, c.innoc create, or prcfoi vc 
our Will, to wiU any thing belides him, or to will any thing but what he Wills Himfelf. foi 1 can- 
not fee how it is conceivable, thatGod can Will a Creature fbouUl have more Love tor wh it is lefs 
lovely, or (hould Love Soveraignly, as its end, what is noi Supreamly amiable. 

1 know well that Men who interrogate thcii Pnjfwns^ inRcad of confuking Oreftr, may calily Ima- 
gine that God ha? no other Rukoi his Will than his will it fclf, and that it God obletvcs Order, 

’tis meerly hecaufe he iP<//’d it, and has made this fame Order by a Will ahl'dlutcly free and tndif- , 
ferent. There at e thofc who think there is no Order immutable and nectlKn y by its Nature : And 
and that the Older or \,\’ifdoniof God, whereby he has made all things , though the fiiR of Crea- 
tures, is yet it felf a Creature, wvV.' |iy a Free- Will of God, and not k^otten of Ids SubRance 
by the neceffity of his Elfcntc. But this Opinion wliich fliakcs all the Foundations of Mora- 
lity by robbing Order, and the Etcinal I jws, depending on it, of their Immutability, and over- 
turns the entire Edifice of the Chi iltian Religion, by dtveRing J F. S U S CHRIST, or the 
WORD of God, of his Divinity, does not yet lo pet fcrtly benight the Mind, as to hide from it 
this Truth ; That God WilU Order. Thus whctlicr the Will of God Makci Older, or Suffofes it, 
wcclearly fee when we retire into our fclvcs, that the God we Worfhip cannot do what plainly 
appears to us to be contrary to Order. So that Order Willing that our Time, or the Duration 
ofour Being, Riould be for him that preferves us, that the Motion of our Heart fhould continually 
tend towards him, who continually imprclfes it in us y that all the Powers of our Souls Riould la- 
bour only for him, by vertuc of whom thcyaiT God cannot difpcnfc with the Commandment Mark 
he gave by Mofet in the Law, and icjtcated by Ins Son in the Gof|)el, 'Thou (halt Love the Lord thy j >. 
Cod with all thy Heart, and wilh all thy Soul, ami withall thy Miml, and with all thy Strength. 

But bccaufc Order requires that every Righteous Perfon Ihould be b.ippy, and every Sinner nil- 
(erable, and that every Adion conformable to Order, and every Motion of Love to (jod Riould be 
rewarded, and every other contrary to Order, or that tends not to him, punifh’d : It is evident, 
that whoever will be happy muR conRantly tend towards God •, and rejeft wilh abhoriencc what- 
ever ftops or retards him in his roiirfe, or Weakens his propenfion to the true good ; And for 
this he need not confult any C<r/Mrjlj j For when God fpcaks . ’lis fit that Men Ihonld be Jilent ; 

And when wc arc abfolutely certain, that our Senfes, ana Paffions, have no Voice in thofc 
refolves wc hear, in our moft Secret and inward Realbn, wc ought alw.iys rcfpciRfiilly to attend 
and fubmit to them. 

Would we be rcfolv’d whether wc may go to a Ball or a Play : Whether wc may in Confcicnce 
fpend a great part of thcDay in Sports, and vainConverfation, whether certain Coiiverfuions,Studies, 
and Employs, arc conformable to our Obligations, let us retire into our felvesy and Inifh our 
Senfes and Paffions, and then fee in the Light of G<|1, whether wc can do for him any lucli 
Aiiiun: Let us interrogate him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, to know if the Ro.id 
we pm fuc will not lead 05 to the Gales of Death ; And whether (God being I .IIcntially Jnlf, and 
ncccllarily oblig’d to puniRi what is not agreeable to Order, and to rcwaid all i onfoi mity to it) 
wc have realbn to believe wc arc going to augment, or enfurc our Felicity, by the Adion wc in- 


tend to do. ..-,.11 

If it be our Love to God that leads us to the Ball, let us go : If Heaven is to be gam d by play- 
ing, let us play Day and Night ; If we have in profped the Glory of God in our Employment, 
let us cxcrcife it- Let us do all things with Joy,for our Rccompcncc (hall be gtcat in Heaven. But 
ifaficr having carefully examin’d our EfTential Obligations, wc clcai ly difeover that neither our 
Being, northcTiinc tliatmcafuresit, is at our owndifpofal, and tlut wc do an onjult thing, 
which it neceffarily lies upon God w pnnllb, when our only Rudy is how to Ipend our timem 
Mirth and Plcafnrc , If our lord and MaRer C H R I S T, who has purchasd us by his Blood, 
tfproaches our Infidelity and Ingratitude in a moft clear and intelligible manner, foi living after 
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till* Fkfluiid ilie World , for Leading an Efl'eminate, and Voluptuous Life, and following Opiri 

onandCiifloin; Lei us yield to his Voice, and not harden our Hearts nor fcelc out fucIfSpiruujr 

Guides, as comfoi t ns under thefe Reproaches, and fccore ns againlt thefc Menaces, and involve in 

dclightfolCloudstlut Light which ftrikes, and pierces our very Soul, , . _ 

When the Blind I'.a Is the Blind they both fall into the Ditch, fays the EvangeUfi. But if Qc-i 
extufes not the Blind who commits himfclf to the Conduft of a Blind Leader, will hccxcufe liijr, 
wiio feeing cleat ly will yet willingly be guided by the Blind, bccaiife he leads him plcafantly, and 
entertains him by the way, accoiding to his Imdinations ? Thefe voluntary Blind Men ought ta 
know, th.u God who never deceives, frequently permits ihcfc Seducers in puniftimcnt to the cor- 
rupt Aff'ertions of thofe that feek them. That Blindnefs is a penalty of Sin, though it be often th; 
(aufe of it ^ and that it is juft, that hcwhocarcd not to hear Eternal Wifdom, who f|ioke (,i,iy 
loi his good, (hould at laft fuffer himfelftobe corrupted by Mcn,whofc deception is fo mutli mufj 
* daugcious, as their Flatteries arc more plcafing. 

ris true ’tis no calic thing to retire into our felvcs, to filencc our Senfes, and Pallions, and to 
diilini’.uilh the Voice of God, from that of our Body : For wc molt commonly rake fenUblc Pi-joi'j 

foi cviil^ nt Rcafons •, and on that account it is ncccllary to eonfult the C’lj/ioylf. But it is ii(,t jj. 

ways needful : For wc fee our Duty on many occafions, with the tlcaiell Evidence, ami in u,,. 
doubted certainty. And then it is even dangerous to confulr them, unlcis it lie dom- uiiii r.hc 
greateft Sinccritv, and by a Spirit of Humility , and Obedience. For thefe difpomiM.s oh- 
iigc God to present our deception, or at Icaft to keep us from deceiving out felvcs ia a iy lauiful 
iiijniicr. 

When ir is convenient to advife with a Spiritual Cuidc, fuchanonc is to be chofen as nnder- 
llaiids Religion, and reverences the Gofpel, and is acquainted with humane Nature. nmji fjkc 
heed Icaft tlif converfe of the World has corrupted him, Icaft Fricndfliip (hould make him tuo Gen- 
tle and Gom))lail'ant, Icaft he (hould t)c Brili'dby his hopes or (^cars of us ^ We muft choolc one in a 
thcijland, lays Sr. Zhtri/u, who, as Ihc relates her felf,had like to have loft her way to Heaven, by 
the means of an Ignorant Guide. 

Ehe Woi Id i . full of Deceive! s, I fiy of Well- Meaning Deceivers \ no Icfs than others, Thofe 
who Love us, f( dll' c ns by their Gomplaifance ; Thofe who arc below us, flatter us ; out of Re- 
IpiCl or Feat : I hofe above ns i>ut of Omtempt, or Negligence, overlook our neceflities. Ikfidcs, 
all Men g.ivsi!', G 'iinfi I, agreeable to the Breviatts wc give of our own Condition, and wc never 
fail to make the licit of our Cifc, infcnlibly laying our hand upon our fore v»hen we arc alham’d 
ot it. We often deceive our Counfelloiirs, that wc may deceive our felvcs : For we fancy onr 
felvcs fcruic, whilft wc follow their Diiciftions. They do but conduft us whither wc dclign d to 
go i and yet wc would fain perfwadc our felvcs, in fpitc of our Light, and the Secret reproofs of 
our Rcafon, tliat’iis our Obedience which determines us. Wc fcduce our felvcs, and God per- 
mits us •, but wc can never deceive him who Penetrates the Bottom of our Hearts. And tlioufh 
wc deafen our (edves never fo much to the Voice ot Internal Truth, wc arc fufficiently made fonli- 
bic hy the inward Reproaches, wc receive, fiom the Siiprcani Truth, leaving us to onr felvcs, 
that it enlightens our Darknefs , and difeovers all the Wiles and Stratagems of Scl!- 
l.ove. 

’ ris therefore evident, tliatour Rcafon mull be confultcd for the Health of our Soul, as our 
Senfes arc to be advis’d with for the Health of our Body j and that when the former cannot clearly 
refolvc us, wc muft apply to the Cajuijl^ as wc niuft have rccourfc to the Pbyftcian, when the lat- 
ter arc dcfecTivc ; But this is to be done with Judgment, fincc Ignorant Cafui/ls may Murthcr our 
Soul, asVnsktlful Phyftciam may Poifon our Body. 

Whereas 1 explain not in particular the Rules which may be given about the choice andufe 
that's to be made of Phyjidam and Cafuifts. I deliic my Sentiments maybe candidly inter- 
preted , and that it may not be imagin’d lam againft drawing all pofTiblefupplies from other 
Men. I know that a pavticuVar BlcfTmg attends our fubmilTion to the Opinions of the Wife 
and LI ndci Handing ; And I am willing to believe this general Rule, that 'tis requifitc to die in 
the ujuM Forms, is furcr for the common fort of Men ; than any I could cftablilh for the Preferva- 
tion of L ife 

But bccjiife ’tis of perpetual ufc to retire into our felves, to confiilt the Gofpel ; and to lillen 
to J L S 11 S CHRIS V, whether he fpcaks immediately to our Mind and Heart, or by Faith 
declares bimfclf to om Ears and Eyesi I thought 1 might be allow’d to fay what lhavefaid. For 
6ui Cafuifts deceive us when they go contrary to the Doftrine of our Faith and Rcafon. And as 
wc giyc Honour to God by believing that his Works have what is ncccftary to their prefervation, 
1 thought I could make Men Icnlible their Machwe wasfo admirably contriv’d, that it’s own Nature 
ran better furnifh it with what’s ucceflary to it’s fafety, than Same and even the Exptrhnce of the 
ablcft Phyliciani. 
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That Love is different from Pleafure ami Joy. 

H E Mind commonly confounds things that are very different, witen they hippen at 11,0 
fame time, and arc not contrary to each other. As I havcihown Ity many InRanccs in this 
Work i kcaufc herein chiefly confift our Errors, in Refpcft of what pall'cs within us. Be- 
ing we have no* clear Idea of what conftitutes the Nature or ElTcncc of oiir Mind, nor of 
any of the Modification it can receive, it often falls out, that to our confounding different things, 
they need but happen in us at the lame time. For we cafily confound what we know not, by a clear 
and diflind Idea. 

It it not only impolRble clearly to conceive whercinconfifts the difference of our InlcrnalMotions-, 
it is even difficult to difeover any difference between them : For to do this wc mull turn our Eyes 
inward, and retire into our felves \ not to confider th^m with reference to Goad and Evil^ which wc 
do wiHincly enough ; But to contemplate our Iclves with an abftrai^ and barren confideration, 
which coKs us great trouble, and dillraftion of Thought. 

W^^eafily conceive, that the Rcundneft of a Body dilfcrs from its Motion ; and though wc know 
by Experience, that a Bowl on a plane cannot be preB’d without being mov’d, and fo Motion and 
Roundnefs are found together t Yet wc ufc not to confound them with one another, bccaulc wc 
conceive Motion and Figure by clear and diftinS Ideas. But ’tis not fo with 'PUajurc and Low, 
which wc alraoft always confound together. Our Mind grows, as it were Moveable by Plcafm c, 
as a Bowl by it’s roundnefs, and becaufe it is never void of an Impreflion towards Good, it immedi- 
ately puts it fell in Motion towards the Objefrs which caufes, or fccros to caufe tlic Pk.ifurc. So 
that the Motion of Love happening in the Soul at the very time of it’s feeling this Pkafurt^ is Ibf- 
ficient to make her undiftinguilh or confound them, becaufc Ihe has no clear Idea ot her Love 
and Pleafure as Ihe has of Figure and Motion. And for this Reafon fomc arc perfwaded, that Pli^u 
fure and Love are not dSferent, and that I diflinguilh too many things m each of our 
Pajfwns. 

But that it may clearly appear, that Pleafure and Love arc two very different things : I divide 
Pleafures into two forts, the one fort precedes Reafon, as are agreeable Senfations, and go com- 
monly by the Name of the Pleafures of the Body. The other fort neither precede Rcalon, nor the. 
fenfes, and arc generally call’d the Pleafures of the Souk • Such is the Joy that arife in us, in 
purfuance of a clear knowledge of confus’d feniation we have of Ibmc Good, that cither docs, or 
(hall accrue to us. 



Huiuftnan’ when hungry expcdls to find, or aftually finds fomething Eanbic •, which gives him 
an aftual fenfc of joy. Now this Joy is a Pleafure which foUom the knowledge of his prefent or 

*^^l 7 u wrhaps evident by this diftinftion of Pleafure into that which foUom, and that which pre 
vents Rxafon that neither of them but differs from Lov«. For preventing pleafure undoubtedly 
precedes Love Since it precedes afl Knowledge which fomc way or other is always fuppos’dby Love. 
On the contrary, foy, or the Pleafure which fup^fet foregoing Knowledge, prefuppores likcwtfe 
Lme- fince joy fuppofes either a confus’d Senfation, or a clear Knowledge of the prefent or 
future Polfeffion of what wc Love: Forifwc polfefs’d a thing for whuliwc have noUve, wc 
Ibould receive no JoJ from it. Therefore Pleafure is very different from Love hnee that which 
prevents Reafon •, prevent and easifes Love, and that which /aftow Reafon, neceOnTilif fuppofes Lovc} 

Morc^«r^“*i?p£fmc?^^^^ were the fame thing, thw could 1 ^ “o ^Mfure without ^yc, 
nor Love without Pleafure, otberwife a thing could be without it felf. Neverthelefs a Chriftian 
LovMhisEuemy, and a w^-educatcdCMld hisFatlwr, though never fo irrational and unkmd. 
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The Sight of their Duty, the Fear of God, the I.ovc of Order and Juflicc caufesthemtoLovj’ 
not only without Ploartne, but even with .i (ort of Honour, thofe Perfons that ate no wiy< j*’ 
lightfiil. 1 own they f'Jincnmcs have the Senl'eot Pkafuie or Joy, upon the RefieTion, that th^j 
perform their Duty i oi upon the Hopes of being rewarded as they dodeferve. But befides, th/c 
this Pleafurc is vciv minifeltly dificrent from the Love they bear to their Father, and Enemy- 
though jicrliaps it may be the Motive of it, it lometimcs is not fo much as the Motive of their act- 
ing i but ’tis only an abltraft View of Cider, or a Notion of Fear, which preferves their lovir. 
In one fenfe it may be truly (iiid, they have a Love for ihefe Perfons, even wiiilll they do not 
think of thirii. For Love remains in us during the Avocations of Thought, and in Sleep: But i 
conceive that Plealuvc has no longer a Subltancc in the Soul, than fhe is aware of it. ThusLo-.c 
or Charity reinainin;’ in «j without Pleafurc or Delegation, cannot be maintain’d to be- the vciy 
/itue thin;',. 

Since Pleafurc and Pain arc two contraries •, if Plcafure were tlT: fame with Love^ PMn would 
not differ fioni //.itrtd. But ’tis evident, that Pain is difFerciit from Hatted ^ hetaiifc it often 
fiibfills without it. A Man, for In fiance , who is wounded unavvarcs , fuliers a mcfl real 
rutting /Mm, whilfl he is free from Hatred. For he knows not even tlic Cauj'e of his pain, m the 
Ol\tU of 'Ins Hatred, or rather the Caufc of his Pain notdeferving his Hatred, cannot laifc ir. 
Thus he Hates not ihatCaufe of his Pain, though his Pain moves or diliiofes him to Hatted. 
’Tis true he defcrvcdly Hates Pain;; but the Hatred of Pain is not Pain, but !i'pI>olc^ -r. 
Hatted of Pain dots not Merit our Hatred, as docs Pain; Foi the toin’i-r on the con- 
trary , vciy agiecablc; in that we are pleafed in Hatini'; it, a'; wtai>- diliLd'td it Suf- 
fering it. Pain therefore not being Hatred, the Pleafurc which is (oiiiioy tr is not 

Love, which is contraty to Hatred, and confcqnently the Plenfuic which is ^rtre,!.‘-u- o ;s p. ,, 
is not the fame thing as Love. I prove likewifc that Joy, oi the PkalMc whnh /.■ , t ' L i- 
Ton, is diflinguifh’d from Love. 

Joy and Sorrow being contraries; if Joy were the fame tiling v/itli Love , Vatr.v md 
Hatred would be all one. But it is evident, that Soiiow ddl-.-i . (tom Hitnd, .nk 
it foinctimcs has a feparate Subfiftcntc. A Man, for Kxainple, by (barae fi'.!. I'lmtff 
depiiv’cl of things that he has need of; this is enough to nid'.c him / tro'y.,': jht item- 
not provoke him to Hatred-, Either bccaufc he knows not what it vv is liiar defwivM I, m 
of this ncceflary thing; or becaufc, being unworthy of his Hatred, it could not '.xuic 
it. ' 1 is true, this Man Hates the Privation of the Good which he Loves; But, it is 
maniftll , that this kind of Hatred is really Love: For he Hates the Priz/tjfro.i of Good, mcer- 
ly bccaul'c he L.oves Good ; and fince to fly the Privation of Good, is to Und tovards 
toiod ; Is is evident, that the Motion of his Hatred is not different fiom that of his Love. 
I I’.ercfore bis Hatred , if he have any , being not contrary to his Love, and Sorrow bviug 
.ilways contraty to Joy, it is evident, that his Sorrow is not his Hatred: and confequeat- 
ly Joy is different from Love. Laftly, It is evident, that Sonow proceeds from the Pre- 
Fentc of fbmcthiiig which we hate , or rather from the Abfence of fomething which we Love. 
Therefore Sonow fuppofes Hatred , or rather Love, but ’tis very dirtcrent from them 

llOtll. 

1 know St. Auflin defines Pain to be an AuerfioH the Soul conceives from the Bodies he- 
in^r difpofed otherwife than fhe muld have it ; and that he often confounds Dileiiation 
with Charity , Pleafure with Joy, Pam with Sorrow, Pleafurc and Joy with Love; Pain 
and Sorrow, with Averlion or Hatred. But there’s great Probability this Holy Father in all 
this follow’d the common way of fpeaking of the Vulgar, who confound moll of thofe things 
which occur in them at one and the faflac time : Or, it may be, did not examine theft things 
in fo Nice ami Philofophical a manner as he might have done. Yet I think 1 both may and ought 
to fay, that to me it ftems nccclfary cxaftly to diflinguilh theft things, if we would explain 
our fei ves clearly and without Equivocation upon mofl of the Qudlions handled by him. For even 
Men of a quite oppofitc Opinion rife to build upon the Authority of this greir ,M,in , bc- 
caufc of the various Senfes and Conllruiflions his Speech will afford ; which is not always 
Nice and accurate enough to reconcile Per (bns, who arc perhaps more eager tc diJiute, chan 
dclirous to tq;rfc. 
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^ Concernin^r the Eljicacy af tribe J to Second Cdufcs. 

E ver (ince the TranfftrclTion o{ om Jirfi P.inwt, the Mind rambling conRantly abroad, for - 
"gets both it Iclf, and Him who pierr os and enlightens it ; and is lb .ihfurdly plijnt to tlie Sc- 
ducemen^s ot its Body, and thole aboni ii, as to imagine its own Happinefs and PeilLcli'/n is 
to he found in them. He that alone is able to aft in us, is at ptcfcni hidden fioin ouiEycs: 
His Operations are of an tnJt'Hjlbk kind ^ a ul though he pioduces and pidcrvcs all Lkings, yet the 
Mind whillt the car ncfl Enquirer of theCiufc of all things, cannot calily know him, though it 
meets him every moment. Some Philofophers chufc rather to imagine a Nmhyc and partfcuLv f j- 
as the Caufes of thofc which we term Natural Effects, than to render toCiod all the Honoiii 
that is due to his Power. And though they have no Proof, nor even clcai Idea of this inctciuled 
Nature and faculties^ as I hope to make appear, they had rather talk without knowing whit they 
fay, and reverence a purely imaginary Power, than by any El'ay ot 1 bought to diUovei that Ini't- 
fibk Hand which works all in nil things. 

unavoidable for me to believe that one of the moll dcploiablc Confcqncnccs of Oi ig.inal Sin, 
is our having no Tajh nor Senfehi God *, or our Incapacity of Tujhng 01 MaUnf!, him vvithom a 
fort of Dread and Abhorrence. VVe ought to/ec God in all things, to be fcnjilb. of lus Powci and 
Force in all Natural Efiefts ^ to admire his Wiidom in the wonderful Order ot his C \ caimcs •. In a 
word, to IVor/hif^ to Fear^ to Love Him only in all his Works. But in our piellnt State there is 
a Secret Oppofition between Man and GOD; Man, confeiousof his being a Sinner, hides liim- 
fclf, flies tnc Light, and is afraid to meet his Maker; and ihcrefoic had rather imagine in jbr- 
rounding Bodies, a blind Power or Nature with which he can be familiar, than find in them the 
terrible Power of an Holy and Juft G O D, who knows and Operates all in all. 

I confefs there arc very many Perfons, who from another Principle than that of i\^Q/kath(n 
Philofophers, follow thfir Opinion about Nature , and Stcond Caujes : lint I hope to convince them 
In the Procefs of this Difeourfe, that they fall into this Sentiment, out of a PrciuJnc winch \is im- 
pofnblc to (hake ofT, without thofc Succours which are furnilhM by the Priiui[dcs of a Philolbphy^ 
that has not always been fufficicntly known. For in all likclihoo(l,lhis is wlut lus kept them from 
declaring for an Opinion, which I think my fclf oblig’d to crix)nfc, 

I have a great many Reafons which will not let me attribute to Sveo^fd 01 Natural Cauli r, a Fotcc, 
Power, or Efficacy,to produce any thing whatever. Tlie chief whereof is. That this Opinion is to 
me utterly inconceivable. Though I ufe all pofliblc Endeavours to comprehend ii, J umuoi. find 
in my fdf the Idea to rcpicfcnt to me, what can be that Force or Power afirib’d to tfic Cieaiuics. 
And 1 need not Ica.r palling a ladi judgment irt affirming that thofc who hold that the Creatures arc 
endued with i lorce and Power, advance what they do not dcaily conceive. Fo:\ in (hort, if the 
PhiloFaphcis dcaily co.xcivc, that Second Caufes have a true Force to aft and produce their 1 ike ■ 

1 being a Man as well as they, and par tmpattn^ of the fame Sovtn^^n Rcajon^ might m all probalnii 
ty difeover the Kfca which reprefent to them that Force. But, all tlic dlbrts tlut my Mmd 
cm nuke can diEovcr uo other Tom’, Efficacy or Power ^ than in the ir//iot the Inh.nitdy pedeft 
Pa mg. 

bcfidcs, when I think upn the diflcrcnt Opinions of Philofophers upon tlii-. lul'jcft , lean no 
fmger doubt of my allot tion. For if they faw dearly irErt this Pomr ot O' /mr/i wis, (;r whai 
wadn them truly powerful, they would agree in tbeit^ Opinion about ii , When Men cannot 
aaoid, though they have no private Intcrclt to hinder them, ’tis accitain Sign they hive no 
dear Idea of what they fiy, and that they undcrltand not one another, cfpcd.illy if liny de- 
pute on fubjcfts that arc not of a Complex Nature, and of difficult diFcullion ; like this hc/oic 
us. For there would be no difficulty to refolvc it, if Men had a dear Idea of a created louo or 
Power. Here then follow forae of their Opinions, that we may fee how little agreement there is 
them. 
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I or the There arc Philofophers who maintain that fccond Caofes aft by their Matttr^ Figure and Aiotioti' 
mod cr- jnd thefe in one fenft are right enough : Others by their fubftantial form. Many by jiccidenti 0/ 
ry 01 thefe by Matter and Form ; others by Farm and Acidents^ and others (till by certain 

Opinionk. Virtues^ oT faculties diJimO hom i\\ this. There arc of them who affirm that the fubftantial Fottn 
See siurci produces Forms ; and the Accidental Form, Accidetfts : Others fay that the Farms produce both 0 - 
Metai'hy- thcr forwr and : Others, ftiU that bare y4ic/df«tr arc not only cabbie of producing 

but even Forms. But it muft not be imagin’d that thofc for inftance, who lay, that Acl. 
Alfcrt. 2. tan pioduce Forms by vertuc of the Form they are join’d to, underlland it the fame way. for 
& 5. . one part of them will have Accidents to be the very Force, or Fsrtue of the Subflantixl Form : Ano- 
Scor.in4. ther that they imbibe into them thc/»^HfM^of the Form, and only aft fo by vertuc of it; a 
S ent. Did Third lallly will have them to be but //i/fr«>«e«fiii Caufes. But neither are thefe Litter fort alto- 
3*7. 2. u agieed about what is meant by Inftrumcntal Caufe , and the vertue they receive from the 

17. * Principal. Nor can the Philofophers compromife about the Aftion whereby fecond Caufes pro. 

PaUu'ian. (luce their Efl’efts. for fome of them pretend that Caufality ought not to be produc’d, fince it is ihU 
in 4. Sent, ), produces. Others will that they truly aft by their own Aftion. But they are involv’d in 
I Ar? i.^ ni.iny,/,ith>n;^«/;r in explaining prccifcly wherein this Aftion confifls, and there arc fo many dilfe- 
ri rrr. 8. tent Ojiinions about it, that I cannot find in my Heart to recite them, 

I'liyl t .h. 3. Conioibr. uiion Ariflotle'o idiyricks , and many others cited by Susref. See fonfea's Mctanhyr. qu. n. Seft ^ ir i 
and JW/. upon the fame (siieftion. i t.ar.d 

Such is the flrangc variety of Opinions, though 1 have not produc’d thofeof Ihc Ancieftt Philofo- 
phers, or that wcic born in very remote Countries. But wc have fufficient Rcafon to conclude 
tliat they arc no more agreed upon the fubjeft of fecond O ifcs, than tliofe before allcdg’d! 
Aukenna, tor inltancc, is of Opinion that Corporcdf Suli/dwei cannot produce any thing but 
^luD lib. dents : Tliis, according to Ruvio, is his Hypothefss. He fiippofcs that God produces immc,li.itely 
•2. I’ll. a moft perteft Spiritual Subftance ■ That this produces another lefs per fed, and this a third, and lb on 
Tnt 4. to the laft, which producer a\\ Corporeal Subftances ■, md Corporeal Subjlanccs, Accidents. Bnt Avi- 
^ ■ eembrom not able to comprehend how Corporeal .Subjlances-, which cannot penetrate each other 
jujrry ihould caufe alterations in them, luppofes that there are Spirits which arc capable of afting on 
Sc'cK i'.'* bec aufethey alone can penetrate them. For ihcfe Gentlemen not admitting the F'acuum, nor 
the Atoms of Detrtocritus, nor having fufficient knowledge of the fubtil matter of Ad. des could 
not with the OaJJendtfts and Cartefians, think of Bodies which were little enough to infinuate into 
the pores of thole that arc hardell, and moll folid. 

Methinks this divcrlity of Opinions judifies this thought of ours, that Men often talk of things 
which they underlland not 3 and that the Power of Creatures, being a FiCfion of Mind, of which 
wc have naturally no Idea, every Man makes it, and imagincsit what he picafes. 

’Tis true, this Power has been acknowl<^g’d for a Real and True, by moll Men in all Ages ; but 
it has never yet been prov’d, I fay not demonftratively, but in any wife fo, as to make an imprcllion 
upon an Attentive, thinking Man. For the confus’d Pi oofs whicli arc built only upon the lalla- 
cions Tcllimony ofthc Senfes, and Paffions, arc to berejefted by thole who know how to cxercife 
their Keafon. 

Ch. I. of Anftotle, fpcaking of what they call Mature, fays it Is Ridiculous to go about to prove that N.i- 
thc iccoml rural Bodies have an inward Principle of Motion and Reft •, bccaufe fays he, it is a thing that s Sclf- 
tiTphy- . He likewife docs not doubt but a Bowl which Itrikes another, has ihcfoicc of putting 

(Kkii. **• in Motion. Thisis witnelTcd by his Fyes, and that’s enough for him , who leldom follows any 
other Tcllimony than of the Senfes, ( very rarely that of his Rcafon) and is very indifferent whe- 
ther it be intelligible or not. 

I hc;ic who impugn theOpinion of fomc Divines, who have written againfl; Second Caufes, fayj 
likc . yr//toti(;,that the Senfes convince us of their Efficacy : And this is their firll and principal Proof, 
riscvnlcnt, fay they, that the Fire fcarwf, that the SunylblKtr, that Water cools, and he muft be 
See Fmje- out of liis Sciifes who c.m doubt of it. The Authors of the other Opinion, fays the great Averrocs, 
fj, Su.iiet, arc out of their Wits. Wc mull, fay almoft all the Peripateticks, ufe fcniible Proofs for their Con- 
thersix- EAicacy, and fo oblige them to confefs wc arc capable of afting on them and 

forctiteil. wounding them. ’Tis a judgment which * Aiftotle has already pronounc’d againfl them, and it 
* Bouk 1 ought to be put in Execution. 

of his To- But this pretended Demonftration cannot but create Pity : For it gives us to know the Weaknefs 
incks.c.i. of an Hijmanc Mind : And that the Philofophers thenftehes are infinitely moTe^enjibUthan Rea- 
Jonable. It evinces that tliofe who glory in being the Inquirers of Truth, know not even whom they 
.ire to confult to hear anyNcws of it : Whether Soveraign ReMpn, which never deceives but always 
fpeaks things as they arc in thcrafelves, or the which Ipwksonly out of Intcrcfi, and with 
reference to the prefervation and convenience of Life. For in fine what prejudices will not be jnlti- 
fied if wc fet up our Senfes for Judges, to which moft of them owe their Birth ? As I have fhown 
in Tlit Search after Truth. % 

When 1 fee a ^wl fliock another, my f.yet tell me, or fecmtotell me, that it is the True Caufe 
of the motion it imprcllcs 3 for the true caufe that moves Bodies, is not vifible to my Eyes. But 
if l interrogate ray I evidently fee, that Bodies having do Power to move themfelvcs, and 
their morning force being nothing but the of God, which preferves them fuccclBvely in different 

K laces, they cannot communicate a Power which they have not, nor could communicate, if they 
ad it. For ’tis plain that there mull be Wifdom, and that Infinite, to regulate the 'communica- 
tion 
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tloh of motionSy with that cxaftncfs, Proportion, and Uniformity which we fee. A Body can- 
not know that infinite multitude of impuls’d Bodies round about it ; and thouj^h we (hould fuppofe 
it to have knowledge, yet it would not have enough fo proportionably to regulate and diftribute 
at the inftant of protrulion, the moving force it felf is cartic'd with. 

When I open my Eyes, the Sun appears to me fplcndidly glorious in Light : And it feems not 
only to be vijible it felf, but to make all the World fo too. Methinks 'tis he that arrays the Earth 
with flowers, and enriches it with Fruits. That gives l.ife to Animals .ind fti iking by His Heat 
into the very Womb of the Earth, impregnates Her with Stones Marbles and Metalls. But in con- 
fultingmy Rcafon I fee nothing of all this ; And if I faithfully conlult it, I plainly difeover the 
/fi/nffiwHtof my Senfes, and find that God Works all in all. For knowing that all the changes 
which accrue to Bodies, have no other punciple than the different Communications of Motions 
which occur in viftble and tnvifibk Bodies ; 1 fee that God does all ^ lince ’tis his Will thatraw/ri! 
and his Wifdom that rc^uLitcs all thefe Communications. 

I fuppofe that Local Motion is the principle of Generations, Coiruptions, Alterations, and U- 
nivcrfally of all the changes incident to the Corporeal Worlds which is an Opinion fnfTkicntly now 
among Men of Letters. Hut let their Opinion about it be what it will, that injitas not 
much ; fince it feems much calicr to conceive, that a Body drives another when it llnkcs it, thju 
tocompiehend how Fire can produce Heat and Light, and educe from the ponrr of tfi.uter a fnhlhincc 
that was not in it before. And if icbcnctciraty to acknowledge that God is the T/wc Caufc of 
the different Gommiinitations of Motion, by a much ftrongcr leafon wc fhonid conclude, that none 
but He can Create^ and real Qualities, and fubitantial Forms. I fay ( 'reate and Amuhx- 

late : For it feems to me at lealt as difficult to educe from matter a fubllancc that was not m /r, or to 
reduce it into it again, whilll yet thcic remainsof ir, as to create it, or Annihilate it. But 
I ftick not to the Terms : Andl make ufe of thofe, bccaulc there arc no other that 1 know of, 
which exprefs without Ohfcuiity and Ambiguity, the changes fuppos'd by the Philofophcis to ar- 
rive every moment by the force of fecond Caufes. 

1 had fome fcruplc to fet down here, the other Arguments which arc commonly urg'd, for the 
Force and Efficacy of natural Caufes ^ For they appear fowcak ajjd trifling to thofe who withftand 
Prejudices, and prefer their Rcafon before their Senfes, that lean fcarcc believe, methinks, that 
Reafonablc Men could be perfwaded by them. However I produce, and anfwcr them, jince there 
ate many Philofophcrs who urge them. 

ARGUMENT 1. 
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If fecond Caufes did not Operate, fay * Smez., ■{• Fonfeca^ and fomc others, Animate things 
could not bcdiftinguifh’dfrom Inanimate, linccncitheronc, nor the other, would have an inward 
principle of their At^ioos. 

ANSWER. 

1 anfwcr, that Men would have the fame fcnfiblc proofs that have convinc’d them of the dillindii- 
on they make between things Animate and Inanimate. They would ftill fee Animals do the fame 
Aftions, as eat, gtow, cry, run, bound, &c. and would difeern nothing like this in Stones : And 
this one thing makes the vulgar Philofophcrs believe, that Hearts live, and that Stones do not. For 
we arc not to fancy that they know by a clear and dirtind view of Mind, what is the Life of a Dog. 

’Tis their Senfes which regulate their Dccilions upon this Qpeftion. 

If it were nccclfary, I could prove here that the principle of the L.ifc of a Dog differs not from 
the principle of the Motion of a Watch. For the Life ot Bodies whatever they be, can conlirt but 
in the Motion ot their Baits : And wc may calily judge that the fame fubtti matter^ which caufes 
the Fermentation of the Blood, and Animal Spirits, in a Dog, and which is the principle of his 
Life, is no perfefter than that which gives Motion to the Spring of a Watch, or which caufes the 
Gravitation in the Weights of a Clock, whiclj^ is the principle of their Ltfefiv to fpcak as others do, 
of their ^fotwn. 

It behoves the Penpatetieks to give thofe whom they ftilc Carteffans a clear Idea of what they call 
the Life of Beajls^ Corporeal Soul^ Body which PerceiveSy and Dejircs^ Secs^ Feehy WdlSy and then wc 
(hall clearly rcfolvc their Difficulties, if after that they rtiall perlift in railing them. 

ARGUMENT II. 

It were impoffiblc to difeover the Difference*, or Povyer* of the Elements : So that Fire might 
refrigerate as Water, and nothing would be of a fettled and fix’d Nature. 

ANSWER. 

I anfwcr. That whillLNature remains as it is, thaf is to fay. whilft the Lam of the Communka- 
J(o» of .Motions remain ronftantly the fame j it is a Contradiction, that Fire Ihould not burn, or 
ftparacc the Parts of ceruin Bodies. Fire cannot refrigerate like Water, unicfs it becomes Wa- 
ter 1 for Fire being only Fewel, whofe Parts have been violently agitated by an invilible furround- 2* 

R r ing 
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ing Matter, as is cafie to demonftratc ^ it is imnoffiblc Its Parts (honld not Commnnicate fomc 
their Motion to approaching Bodies: Nowasthefc areconftant, the Nature of Fire itsV’ 
•tucs and Qpalitics are unchangeable. But this Nature, and thefc Vertues, arc only Confeaue# 
of the General and Fijicacious M^flof G O D, who does all in all things. Theieforcthe Study of n 
tore, isinallrerpcdtsfalfcandvain, when we look to?, other true Caofes than the mils of fK* 
.ALMIGHTY. ' 

I confefs that we arc not to have rccourfc to God, or the Univcrfal Caufe, when we rcouirc th«i 
Reafon of particular Effefts. For we Ihould be ridiculous to aflert, for Inftance, That Gon 
dries the W.iy5, or Freezes the Water in the River. We mull: fay. The Air dries the Earth bf 
caufe it moves, and bears off theWatcr with it that dilutes it : Or that the Air,or the fubtil Matt 
Freezes the River in Winter, bccaufe at that time it communicates not fu/Ecient Motion to th» 
Parts that conftitute the Water. In a Word, wc muff, if we can, aHign the ACaluraland partic * 
dar Caufe of the Effedts propos’d, to Examination. But becaufc the Aftion of thefc Caufes coni lT 
in the moving Force, which adtuates them, which force isthelf//iof GOD, (which creM 
them\ we ought not to fay they have in themfclvcs a Force or Power to produce any EfFedls. A d 
when in Rcafoning wc arc at laft arriv’d to a general Effcdt, of which wc leek the Caufe • ’tis no 
good Philofophy to imagine any other than the general. And to feign a certain Nature a firH 
Moveable\ and miverfal Sold, or fomc fuch Chimera, whereof we have no clear and diftindl Idea 
would be to argue like an Heathen Philofopher, For Example; when we' are ask’d, whence it comes 
that fome Bodies are in motion, or that the agitated Air communicates its Motion to the Water 
or rather whence proceeds the mutual Protruuon of Bodies ; Motion and its Coninuiniration be- 
ing .1 general Effect, on which all others depend ; we cannot anfwer, Ido’nt fay like Chijtiam but 
fhslofnphers, without afeending to God who is the U iiverfal Caufe : $incc ’tis His Will that is the 
moving Force of Bodies, and that regulates the Communication of their Motions. Had he will'd 
there ihould be no new Produftion in the Wot Id, he would not have put its Parts in motion : And 
if hereafter He lhall will the Incorruptibility of fomc of the Beings he had made, he lhall ewfe to 
will the Communication of Motions in point of thofe Beings. 

G U M E N T IH. 


’Tis necdlefs to Plow , to Water, and give fcvcral preparatory DifjKtfitions to Bodies to fit 
r«<r«. ib wedefire from them. For GOD has no need of preparing the SubieQson 

■ vyhich he Works, 


ANSWER. 

I anfwer That GOD may do abfolutely all he pleafes, without finding any Dlfpofitionsin 
the Subjefts he works upon. But he cannot do it without a Miracle, or by Natural wayv that is 
by the General Laws of the Communication of Motions, which be has conflituted, and which he 
almoft always follows in his Adings. GOD never multiplies his IVills without Reafon • but afts 
always by the/iw/>ffA j and forthat Reafon he makes ufe of the CoUijion ofBodies in givine 
them Motion. Not that this Collilion is abfolutely nccclTary to it, as our Senfts tell us but that 
bcingihcOccalion of the Communication of Motions, there need be but very few Natural laws 
to produce all the admirable Effeds wc fee. For by this means wc may reduce all the Laws of the 
Communication of Motions to one : Vk. That percutient Bodies being confidered as but one. 
Sec cto at the Moment of their Contad, orCollilion,’the moving Force is divided between them at their 
'iw Separation, according to the Proportion of their Magnitude. But whereas concurrent Bodies are 
. fnrroundcdwith infinite others, which ^ upon them, by Virtue and Efficacy of this Law • how- 
ever conftant and uniform this Law be, it produces a World of quite different Communications 
becaufc it ads upon infinite Bodies, which arc all related to one another. ’ 

It is neceffary to Water a Plant tomakc it grow ; becaufeby the Laws of the Communication of 
Motions, hardly any other than Watry Particles can by their Motion, and by reafon of their Fi- 
■ gure, inlinuate and Wind up themfclvcs into the F^kes of plants, and by varioufiy faftning and 
combining together, take the Figure that’s nccelfary to their Noorilhment. The fubtil Matter 
which is conftantly flowing from the Sun may, by its agitating the Water, lift it into the Plants • 
but it has not a competent Motion to raife grofs Eartly Particles. Yet Earth and Air too are ne- 
ceflary to the Growth of Plants; Earth topfeferve the Water at their Root, and Air to give this 
Water a Moderate Fermentation. But the Adion of thif Sun^the Air, and Water, conlifling but 
in the Wouon of their Parts, in proper fpcaking; G O D is t)ft only Agent. For as I have ftid. 
there isnonc but He that an by the efficacy of his Will, and by the Infinite Extent of his Know! 
ledge caufe and regulate thofe infinitely infinite Communications of Motions, sfrhich are made eve- 
ry moment, and inaProportieninfinitely^ad, and regular. 

ARGUMENT IV. 



fore Gods 

and pteftrv d ^ __ — -w , m»iu wiuic me v-ouiiion, as Know- 

ing well that they are Impenetrable. To what purpofc arc Bodies driven to be beaten back again, 

why 



The Search after Truth. 

why it to produce and Preferve ufelefs Motion j • h it 

Mt an Abturdity to fey that God impugns himfelt, and that He deftroys bis Works when a ’ Bull 
lights with a Mon, when a Wolf dc.^ and a Sheep cats ihe GnfrM 

to grow ? Therefore there are Second Caufes. 

ANSWER. 


Therefore Second Canfes do all, and God does nothing at all. For God canno^aft agalnft him- 
felf, but Ceticowfi is The concurring to contrary Aftions is giving contrary Concourfe and 

confequently doing contrary AfVions. To concur with the AAion of Creatures that refill each otiicr 
is to Aft againft himfelf. To concur to ufelefs Motions, is to Aft in vain. But God docs nothing 
needlcfs or in vain i he does no contrary Aftions, and therefore concurs not to the Aftion of Crea,. 
tores that often deftroy one another,and nukes ufelefs Aftions and Motions. Sec whei c this proof 
of Second Caufes leads us. But let us fee what Reafon fays to it. 

God IVorhs all in every thing, and nothing reftftt him. He Works all in all things, in as much as 
his Will both makes, and regulates alVMotions ; And nothing rcjijls him, hcc.iufc he doa ‘what c- 
rer he WiUt. But let us fee how this is to be conceiv’d. Having rclblv’d to produce by tho firnplt I 
ways, as moll conformable to Order that infinite Variety of Creatures wRich we .admire, he wilUl 
that Bodies Ihonld move in a ripht line, becaufe that is the moft itmfk. Bur Bodies being impene- 
trable, and their Motions tentfing in Lines that oppofc, or inttrfeft one anoiher, they mull nc- 
cellarily fall foul together, and confequently ceafe moving in the fame manner, CLnJ forefaw this, yet 
notwithflanding politivcly will’d the Collifion, or Ihock of Bodies ^ not that he’s delighted in iin- 

S ling himfelf, but bccaufc he defign’dto make ufeof this CollHion as an Occa/ionfov his efla* 
ing the Ventral Law of the CommuniQltion of Motions by which he forefaw l\e mull produce 
an infinite Variety of admirable FfFefts. For I am perfwaded that thefe two Natural l.aws which 
arc the (impleft of all others: Namely, that All Motion tends to nuke it fclf in a rij^k line ; and that 
in the Colli/ion, AJotions art Communicated proportionably to the magnitude of the Colliding Bodies •, are 
fufficient to produce fucb a iVorld as we fee : That is, the Heaven and Stars, and Hancts, and Co- 
mets, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire: In a Word, the Elements, and all Unorgani/.’d, and ina- 
oi mate Bodies. For Organiz’d Bodies depend on many other Natural Laws, which arc pcrfcftly 
unknown. It may be living Bodies arc not form’d like otiici s by a determinate number of Natural 
Laws. Fot there is great probability, they were all form’d at the Creation of the World, and 
that Time only gives them a ncccflary Growth, to make them Vifiblc to our Eycsi Ncverthclcft, 
it is certain, they receive that Growth by the General Laws of Nature, whereby all other Bodies 
arc form’d which is the Reafon, that their Incrcafc is not always Regular. 

I fay then that God by the firfi of Natural Laws wlitively Wills, and confcqucntly Caufes the 
Collifion of Bodies and afterwards iniploys this Collifion as an Occafion of edablilhing the Second 
Natural Law; which regulates the Communication of Motions ; and that thus the aftual Collifion, 
is the Natural, or OccafionalCaufe of the Aftual Communication of Motions. 

If this be well confider’d, it will be evidently acknowledg’d that nothing can be better Order’d. 
But fuppoling that God had not fo Ordain’d it, and that he had divcrtccl Bodies, when ready to 
encounter, as if there were a f'aeuum to receive them, Firft they would not be fubjeft to that per- 
petual Vicillitudc which makes the Beauty of the Univerfe ; For the Generation of fonic Bodies is 
perform’d by the Corruption ofOthers ; ai\d ’tis the contrariety of their Motion which produces 
their Variety. Secondly God would not aft In the moft lirople manner: For if Bodies ready to 
meet Ihould continue on their Motion, without touching, they moft needs deferibe Lines curv’d in 
a thoufand different Falhions •, and confcqucntly different Wills mnft be admitted in God to deter- 
mine their Motions. Laftly, if there were no Uniformity in the Aftion of Natural Bodies, and 
that their Motion were not made in a right Line, we fhould have no certain Principle for our Rea- 
fonings in natural Philofophy, nor for our conduft in many Aftions of our Life. 

’Tis not a diforder that Lyons eat Wolves, and that Wolves eat Sheep, and Sheep grafs, of which 
God has had fo fpecial a regard, as to give it all things neceffary to its nrcferv-ition, and likewifc 
a Seed for perpetuating it’s kind. This proves fecond caufes no more, than the Plurality of Caufes, 
of contrary Principles of Good, and Evil, which the Mmchees imagin’d to account for thefe dTefts ; 
But ’tis a certain Sign of the Grandeur, Wifdom and Magnificence of God. For God does no 
works unbecoming an infinite Wifdom, and he docs them with that profufion as is a manifeft proof 
of his Power, and Greatnefs. Whatever is deftroy’d, is repair’d again by the fame Law that dc- 
fttoy’d it : So great is the Wifdom , Power and Fecundity of that Law. G(k 1 prevents not the 
deftiuftion of Beings by any new Will : not only becaufe the firft fofficcs to ic/foic them ; but 
cfoccially becaufe his Wills arc of much greater value than the Reparation of thclc Beings. They 
arc far more valuabl^lhan all that they produce. And God had never made this Woi Id , (ince not 
worthy of the Aftion by which it was produc’d , unlefl he had other orofpcftvthan arc known by 
the Philofophers, and knew how to honour himfelf in JESUS CHRIST, with an honour 
which the Creatures .ire not capable of giving him. , 

When a Houfc falls, and crulhcs an Honcll Man to death : a greater Evil hapjwns , than when 
one Beaft devours another , or when a Body is forc’d to rebound by the (hock it receives from the 
Encounter of another. But God does not multiply his Wills , to redrefs cither the true or appa- 
rent Diforders which arc the nccelTaryConfeqiicnces of natural Laws. ^ ought not to correft 

nor change thefe Laws, though they fometimes produce Monflers. He is not,to confound the Or- 
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der, and fimplicity of his Ways. He mull ncgkd mean anJ little thing; : I vrould fay ^ he 
not have particular Wills to produce cfTcds, which are not equivalent to, or woithy of the Action 
of the Producer. God works not Miracles favc when Order which he conllantly follows requires it ; 
which Order rcquiies that he (hould act hy the molt fimplc ways ^ and make no exceptions to his 
general Wills, but when 'tis abfolntely ncceflary to hisdeligns; or on particular occalions, which 
we arc abroluccly ignorant of. Though we arc all united to Order ^ or the Wifdom of God, yet 
we know not all the Rules of it. We fee in it what we ought to do, but we cannot difeover m it 
^ . what God ought to Will, nor is it our bufinefs to be very follicitous to know it. 

jii^ft^rai 1 .^ ^ irillance of what I have faid, we have’in the Damnation of an infinite number of Perfons 

on u;)oii whom God 1‘ullcrM to perifh in times of Ignorance and Error : God is infinitely Good : He loves 
thciduiili rjll his Works \ He wills that ail Men (hould be fav’d, and come to the Knowledge of the Truth 
Uiapfcr for he has made them to injoy him. And yet the greateft number are Damn’d. They live and die 

blindnefs, and will remain in it to all Eternity. Comes not this from his ading by the limpleft 
(uncfrd* nieans, and his following Order ? * We have (hown, that according to Older, God ought not to 
MC' pi event by Indeliberate Plcafuies the '|' will of the firll; Man, whofe Fall has difordet’d Nature. It 
thod. vvas leqiiilitc that all Men (hould defeend from one ^ not orjly becaufc that is the molt fimple way 
firft Iiili fcYcral too Theological and abftraft Rcafons to be here explain’d. In fine we ought to bc- 

conformable to “the Order which God follows , and to the Wifdom he always confulrs in 
ij]K)n the the intention, and execution of his deligns. The firft Man’s Sin has produc’d infinite Evih^ I (^on. 
rdiiiChi' fcl's, but (crtainly Order requir’d that God (hould permit it , and that he (hould inflate Man in a 
ptcr. peccable condition. 

Ciod minded to repair his laps’d Work , fcld.om gives Vifloiious Giaccs that picvjil over t^e 
malice of the grcatcll Sinnc»s. Sometimes he gives Graces ufclcfs to the conveilion of the Recei- 
ver, liiough he forcfccs their inutility, and fometimes (jfcds them in great Plenty , yet with little 
effed ; Commonly he acls as it wcic by degrees, giving Men lecret infpirations of Self-denial and 
Repentance, as formerly he gave them Counfels in his Gofpel. Thus he prepares them for the 
grace of C/Onvcriion, and lafl of all beftows it. Why all thefc round-^bout Methods and ways in- 
ditccl f Would it not have been enough for him to have polltively Will’d the Coiiveilion of a sin- 
ner, to have cllcdcd it in an efficacious and iirelifliblc manner ? But is not it vilible that this pio- 
ccccls fiom his ading by the limplcfl Method^ and Ordeis willing it, though we do net always fee 
it For God mull nccc/laiily follow Older , and Wilclom in his adtings , though thefe arc Untj- 
thomablc AnyH'cs to the Mind of Man. There are certain moft limple Laws in the Order of Giace 
by which God for the moft pai t acts : For this Order has its Rules as well as that of Nature, thoiu;,h 
we ^«oir them not , aswe/t'cthofe of the Communications of Motions. Only Ictus follow the 
Counfels which arc given us in the Gofpel by him, who perfcdtly knows the Laws of Grace. 

This 1 fay to pacify the unjuft Complaints of Sinners , who defpife the Counfels of JESUS 
C H R I S T, and charge their Malignity and diforders upon God. They would have God (how 
Miracles in their behalf, and difpcnfc with the general Laws of Grace. They lead their Lifeia 
Plcnfiircs, they feck out for Honoufs , and daily renew thofe wounds which fenfible Objedts have 
given their (irnin, and add more to them, and after this expeft God (hould cure them by a Miracle. 
Not unlike wounded Men , who in thccxccfs of their Pain tear their Cloaths , renovate their 
Wounds, and when in the light of approaching Death, complain of the cruelty of their Surgeons, 
They would have God to f^vc them, becaufe Dy they, God is Good, Wife, Powerful, and needs 
but determine it, to make us happy. Why did he make us to damn and deftroy us ? They ought 
to know that God Wills they (hould be fav’d,^nd to that intent has done all that could be done by 
Order, and Wifdom, whirh he confults. We cannot believe that he deferts us, whilft he gives us 
his own to be our and Sacrifice, Yes, God is willing that all Mankind (hould be 

j‘av\l but by ways that we ought to ftudy with care, and follow with caution and wearinefs. God 
is not to coniult our Paflions, in the Execution of his defigns : He can have no regard but to his 
Eternal Wildom, nor follow any other rule than the Divine Order,, which Order will have us imi- 
tate JESUS CHRIST, and obey his Counfels, for our Sanftilication and Salvation. Rut 
if God has not predeftin’d all Men to be conformable to the Image cf his Son , who is the Model, 
and Exemplar ot the Elcft : ’Tis becaufc herein God afts by the moft fimplc means, with rcfeicncc 
to bis defigns, which all make for his Glory : ’Tis becaufc God is an univerfel Caule, which ought 
not to like particular Caufes , which have particular Volitions for all they do. ’Tis becaufc his 
Ulldom^ wliich in this refpeft, is an Abyfs to our apprchcnfions , Wills it fo. Laftly, *tis becaufe 
thh Conduftis more worthy of God than could be any other more favourable for the Reprobate. 
For even they arc condemn’d hy an Order as worthy our Adorations , as that whereby the Fled 
arc famftified and favM : And nothing but our Ignorance of Order , and our Self-love , make us 
blame a Condud which the Angels and Saints eternally admire. But let us return to the^proofs of 
t he efficacy of fccond Caufes. Hjt 

ARGUMENT V. 

If Bodies had not a certain Nature or Force to aft with , and if God did all things, there would 
be nothing but what was Supernatural, in the moll ordinary cftca$. The diftinftion of A/;it«rd/,and 
Supermturalf which has been fo well receiv’d in the World , and cllablilht by the univerfal appro- 
bation of the Learn’d, would be Chimerical and Extravagant. 
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A N S W E R. 

I anfwcr that dtfiindm is abfuul in tht Month of lincc the A^Mu/c iic ii.i elf il lulu ,s ,, 

metv Chimera. I fay that dillinftion is noi clear ia the mouth ot tiie V'lilgarpaiL ( t Mci\ wlio 
judge of things by the ImpiclTion they make upon their Sculls, loi they know nm i)ie(.;i.!v wli 
they mean when they fay, the Fire burns by ic\ Niturc. I hy that this ililli.rlion may p iis u ihc 
mouth of a Divine, if he means by natural Eirccts , the coiUccpicn.o. of Gcncial Lau> whuh 
God has fettled for the produftion and prefervation of all things : \n.l t>y mi i niiural ElfcCts iliofc 
which arc independent on thefc Laws. In this fciife the DtJlhUly)}! or- [\\\i the Fhilolbphy of 
yttftotlc together with the Imprclfion of the fenfes, makes it, as I think, dangt. loii ., bccaiiL it may 
divert from God the too rcfpcJful admirers of the Opinions ot that wicuhcd il -'If I j 'vr • oi fuJ\» 
as confult tlieir fenfes inllc id of ictiiing into thcmfelves to confult the Ti nth. An 1 thci et )ic that 
dillinftion is not to 1)C nude ufe of without an Explication , Si. Atjihi 1m\ in-.; \n d f h: woml / ir- ^ ^ 
/Kwe, retraded it, though there aic few that con)d be deceiv’d by it. Si. i\u</ ipc uo ',’, of meals 
offer’d to Iciols^ advcrtilcs lli it an Idol is nothing. If the XMurc of (lu: lie niicn Pl iloiuEl.y be a i Eor.ic,. 

if that fiaturr be nothnij^^ it (hould Ik precaution'd , for that these a-.c many v b-i ne : dd ' - 
by it : And more than we fnppofc who iriconlidcratcly altiibutc to it th.c W (e,! *. id i /od^ •/.'..<* v. : 
taken up with this Idol^ or fiction of the Humane mind , ami pay it ilu'le Uonouis vv.iuh i:e r , 
due to the Divinity, They arc willing to let Ciod be Auihoi ofiMnadcs, anil 1 'Um Isti.mu’iii.i 
clfefts, which in one fenfc, ^rc little worthy of his Greatnefs and Wiidoin , aul iiieyuTi ly i 
Power of their Imaginary nature thofe conflant and regular Edfcet^, uhicii non.- Sm the Wile Inun. 
how to admire. They fuppofc coo that this fo wondeiful difpoliiion wim li all living I]oulk>. have 
to prefer VC thcmfelves, and beget their like, is a pioduclion ot iheii A.ioui. loi .luoidingt^ 
theCb Philofophcrs the Sun and A/mi beget a Man. 

We may Itill dilhnguilh Iktwccn llijk'rnatural ind natural Order, fevcral vva\s. I or v;c may Uy 
that the fupernatural ulatc^ to lutinc GoocU that it is dtabli'a i,upon (onlidciation ot the met its 
of C H R I S !' y that it is the full and pnncipal in the deligns ot God , and other things enough 
to prefu ve a dillinct'on, which ihey aic vainly apj^rchcnhvc fhould fad to the ground 

A R (i II M K N T VL 


The main proof vvhn !i is l^rought by the Philofophcis for the F.lliocy of letond Caufes, is (liaw:; 
from the will and liberty ot Man, Man nv/b, and dcunnina ot himldt. But to Will an ! i Ktciini ;e 
is to AcT ’Lis ccitainly Tdan who tomnuts N/w, God not being the Author ot it, any mo'o than 
ConcuDfccttze and Eiror. Thcrdorc Man arts. 

ANSWER. 


} have fuftificntly cvnlain’d in fcvcnl Places of the Trcaiifc al>out ik mhu oJ r>uih , vvi.at is 
the iViIl and Libcm of Man, and crpccially in the fnit Chapter of tlic fitjl /lok ami m the firll 
(Ih/lration upon it fo that it is nccdlcfs to repeat it again. 1 acknowlcdi’c M.in Wills, ami Hctci- 
mincs himfclf, in as much as God caufes him to Will ; inccHantly cames him towards j’.ood and 
Rives him all the Idea’s and Scnlations , bywlutli he determines his Imprcboii, I know Itkcwilc 
that Man alone commits Sm. But 1 deny that therein he does any thing-, ' f 

even a^cufi/cm, i,c mik,,;;. I have explain’d my felf upon this Point m the (I'Jl llluj M. 

Man wills but his Volitions arc impotent in thcmfelves , they inodm c nothing, and ( .od wotK 
all notwitliftandiiiR them. For 'tis even God that makes oui Will , by the Imprellion he Rives m * , 

towards Good. AH that Man has from himfclf arc * irroHr and Sw, which arc Mothoi/. 

nifi iiutui.i ni)n pK>. i Coiuil. * C.iii. 


There is a Rrcat ditfercncc between our Minds and Bodies that arc about ns I Rnnt, Our Mind 
m Lc fenfc VViUsAa^ »nd Determines it felf. Our own inw.nd G.nl- ioOnefs nan cv .dent G,u- 
vLion. If we were deftitutc of LtUriy , there could be no future Kccompcncc and 1 umih.m ni, 
for ’tis our Liberty that makes our Actions good or k)d and without it RcliRion would be bii .i 

pl /iMMfjii and i Dream But that which we cannot fee cloarly is , T hat Bodies have a faue of 

Acting^ ’Tbfs it is we cannot comptchend, and this we deny, when we deny the I .flit a. y of >a:nd 

^ ‘ EKn the Mind acts not in that mcafurc which is imagin'd. I kno-.v 1 1, it 1 yK ■' -'j J'’ 
fr.rN I Im^noRcafontodoubtof ic : which is Rrongcr th.an ih.i oma d /u.-m, 1 ha-s o my 

fome Perfons. 
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1 produce, you’ll fay, my Idea’s by the v/hich God gives me of Thinking. I move my 

Arm, bccaufe of the Union which God has cftablilh’d between my Mind and Body. Faculty^ z>ni- 
on, aic Logical Terms, of loofc and indeterminate Signification. There is no particular nor 
A-f l ie of Iking, which either f acuity or Vnion. Therefore thefe Terms ought to be explain’d. 
If, you’ll fay, that the Union of my Mind and Body confifts, in God’s willing. That, upon my 
Dclirc to move my Ann, the Animal Spirits Ihould betake thcmfelves to the Mufcles it is compos’d 
of, to move 11 III the manner defil’d ; I clearly underltand this Explication, and receive it: ■gut 
this is cvadly my own Affertion. For if my Will determine that of God, ’tis evident, that niy 
Arm is mov’d, not by my Will, which is impotent of it felf, but by the Will of God, which ne- 
ver fails of its F.ffcft. 

* j (^,11 But if it he faid, 1 he Union of my Mind and Body confifls in God’s giving me a force to 
mein 3 .move my Atm, ashc has given my Body likewife a force of making me feel Pleafure and Pain ^ to 
ti nt- .111 1 the end I may be follicitous for this Body, and be concern’d for its Prefervatron ^ certainly this is 
to fuppofe the thing in difputc, and to make a Circle. No Man has a dear Idea of that Force 
'' tsr- vvhicli the Soul has over the Body, or the Body over the Soul ■, nor knows very well what he fay* 
when hc'politivcly alfcrts it. That Opinion has been embrac’d through Prejudice, has been Icarn’d 
in Infancy, and in the Age.of Senfe. But Under Banding, Reafon, and Reflexibn have no part in 
it ; which is manifdl enough from what I have Paid in the foregoing J'n.iiife. * , 

But you’ll fay, I know by my inward Confciencc of my Attioii, that 1 really have this Force • 

■ and therefore am not niilfakcn in believing it. I anfwcr. That when I move iny .Arm, I am con- 
(i ions ro my felf of the Adual Volition by which 1 move it •, and I err nor in believing I have that 
Volition. I have moreover an inward Senfc of a certain F’.lFort or f.Vt drnwttr, which accompanies 
' u itrnis fhts Volition, and it is to believ’d that I make this Endeavour. LaB of all, 1 grant that * 1 have 
fvi U'M to in inward feeling of the Motion of my Arm, at the inlfant of thisElfort which fuppos’d, I agree 
inc that ro v,rhai is iaid^ glut the Motion of the Arm is perfot m’d at the inftant a Man feels tliis Effort, or 
knowwlot ® ftaOical rolttion of moving his Arm. But 1 deny that this Effort, whicit is no more than a 
by inter- Modification, or Senfition of the Soul, which is given us to make us underltand our Wcaknefs and 
r.ji StnU- to alfbtd us a confus’d and obicure Senfation of our Strength, i an be capable of moving, and detcr- 
tion, or mining the Spirits. I deny there is any .Analogy or Proportion between our Tfmghts, and the Mth 
1 deny that the Soul has the Icaft Knowlctb’c of the Animal Spirits, which Ihe 
mooon 0 '' '’’’P'^ys ^ovc the pody Animated by her. Lalt of all, I hough the Soul cxadly knew the Ani- 
the Ann m.il Spirits, and were capable of moving them, or detennining their Motions, yet lieny that with 
,(hf Am all this fhc could make choice of thefe Du&us of the Nerves , of wiiich (he has no Knowledge, fo 
ni.ut'-.Shc as to drive the Spirits into them, and thereby move tlic Body with that Rcadincfs, Exadfnefs, and 
c'wTci Force i as is obfervable even in thofe who arc the Icaft acciuaintcd with tljc Strudture of their 
cncc only Body. 

what (he Iccls, or thinkc. By inward Senfation, or Confciencc, we know the fenfe wc h.ave of the Motion of our Arm. Hut Confurnce 
docs not notify the Motion of our .Arm, or the p.iin wc futTcr in it , .my more th.in the Colours we fee upon Ob/etts. Or it th.s 
willnorbr pranted, 1 (ay.tliat inward Senfation is not infallil>le,for Error is generally found in theSenfaiions when they are compos’d, 
I have fiiffiucntly prov’tl it m the firft Book ofthe Mrihafier Truth. ‘ 


For fnppoling that our Volitions arc trufy the moving Force of Bodies, (howbeit that feems iri- 
conctiv. blcj how can wc conceive the Soul moves her Body ? The for Example is mov'd by 
mc.ms of an inflation or contraftion caus’d by the Spirits in foine of the Mufcles, that coiiipofe it. 
But to ihccnd the Motion imprinted by the Soul on the Spirits in the Brain may be Communicated 
to thoft in the Nerves, and from thence to others in the Mufcles of the Arm, the Volitions of the 
S'nil mult needs multiply, or change in proportion to thofe almolt infinite Ihocks or 'Collifions, 
that , lie tnidc by the little Bodies that conftitutc the Spirits. But this is inconceivable, without 
adniittini', in the Soul, an infinite number of Volitions, upon the leafl Motion of the Body, lince 
the moving it would nccclVarily demand an innumerable multitude of Communications of Motions 
For in fliort, the Soul iKing but a particular Caufci and not .able to know exadly ,#he degrees of 
agitatio.i, and the dimenfions of infinite little Corpnfcles, wlikh encounter, upon the difpcrlion of 
the Spii Its into the Mufcles ^ Ihe could not fettle a General Law for the Communication of thefe 
Spirits Motion, nor follow it exaftly, if fhc had elFablifh't it. Thus it is evident the Soul could 
not move her Arm, although fhe had the Power of determining the Motion of the Animal Spirits. 
Tncic things are too clear to be longer infifted on. ^ 

Tlie cafe is the fame with our Thinking Faculty. Wc .arc inwardly confeious that wc kVOl the 
on fomcthing i that we make an effort to that purpofc, and that in the Moment of our- 
d, fire and effort, the Idea of the thing prefents it felf to our Mind, but our inward Senfation does 
not tel us, that our Will or Effort produces our Idea. Reafon docs not afl’urc us that it’s poffible- 
and only prejudice makes us believe that our defirer arc the caul’cs of our Ideas, whilft wo experiment 
an hundred times a Day, that the latter attompany or purfuc the former. As Gtxl and his Opera- 
lions have nothing fenfible in them, and as wc arc not confeious of any thing but our deli res that 
prc^c the prcfcnce of our Idcas^ fo wc do not think our Ideas can have any other caulc than thefe 
(lefiits. But view the thing clofelv, and wc lhall fee no force in us to produce them : neither Rea- 
jon nor Confcsencc giving us any information thereupon. 

uJ‘^°"Vi*'"''?l‘'l^°’^*'6’dto tranfcribealJ^ oi her proofs employ’d by the patrons for the 
Efficacy of Second Caufes. Becaufe they feem To trifling that 1 might be thought to delign to ren- 
dcr them Ridiculous: And I Ihould make my fclf/o, if I gave them a Serious Anfwcr.^ An An- 
thor, tor Example, very gravely aflcfts in behalf of his Opinion : Criated Beings are true Mfitriat, 
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fonml, final Caufts, muH mt they Ukovife^ k- EfficiM or Ef.cacms / I fancy I Ihould <’i\re the 
World little idtisfadion, if to anfwer this Gentlemans (Vicftion, I Ibould Hand to cvnUin fo nrols 
an Ambiguicy, and (how the difference between an Efficacious caufe and that which the Philolo- 
phers arc plcasM to call material. Therefore I leave fuch arguments as thefe to coinc to thofe 
which arc diawn from Holy-Writ. 

ARGUMENT Vll. 

"The Defenders of the EfHcscsy of Second Caufes^ commonly al!c<ij!^e the following rafiages to 
fupport their Opinion. Let (be Emh bring furtb Grafs : Let the lEatcrs bring forth the moving Crea- ' 
lure that hath aud Eowl that may fly, &c. Therefore the Earth nnd VVatci, hy the Woid of 
G®d> d the Power of producing Plant?, and Animals. Afterwards God Commanded the 
Fowls and Filhes to multiply, Be fruitful and multiidy, and flll thi IVaurs m the St.is, and Ut I jrrl 
multiply in the Earth. Therefore he gave them a Power of begening ihcir like. 

OMr 5 dwo«rin the fourth Chapter of St. ^arit fays, the Sted vhkb filh on good i 'l auid, innos 
forth Fruit an Hundred-fold, and that the Earth bringeth forth Fruits of ha f lf, Jirji the Ihijc 'thru the 
Ear, after that the full Corn in the Ear. Laftly, it is written in the Bools oi .Vifdom, rliai tlit ! iic 
had as it were forgotten it’s flrength to Burn, in favour of the People of Goil. It is tlicidoie cei 
tain from the Old and New Teftament, that Second Caufes have an Aitivs. foici:. 

ANSWER. 

I anfwer, that in Holy*Writ thcrcare many Paflagcs which aferibe to God the pretended Effica- 
cy of Second Caufes, fome of which arc thefe. I am the Lord that makith J LL THING S, that la 44. ^4. 
ftretchethfortl) the Heavins A LO HE, tkit fpreidtij abroad the Earthly oU I SELF. 
bands have made me and f.tfhion' d me ^ together round about. * Vulg. o 

I cannot tell how you came into my IVonib. ft was not I th.lt farm'd the Members of evoy one oj " 

you. But doubtlefs the Creator of the World wo • Iqrm d the (kneratmi of Man, tke. Seeing he gtneih te s ii. 7. » 
Life, andbreatb, and all things. Eh caufeth Grajs togrow for the Cattle, and Hub fur the jirmce v) ii, -c 
Men, that he may bring forth food out of the Larth. There arc infinite liich like I’alljecs, hut let 
thefe fuffice. . 1 1 1 1 

When an Author feems to Contradid liinMclf : And Natural Equity, or a ftionger Rcafon obliges ^ 
US to reconcile him to himfelf •, methinK? we have an infallible Kulc to dikover liis true Opinion.hir 
we need but obferve, when he fpcaks according to his own Light, and wlicn after Common Ofmon. 

When a Man Accommodates himfelf to the vulgar way of fpeaking, that is no furc lign he is of 
their Opinion. But when he fays pofitivcly the contrary to what Cuftom Authoiifes, though he 
lay it but once,we have Reafon to conclude it his judgement, ptovided we know he fpcaks lerioully 
and with Mature deliberattion. 

For inflancc, when an Author f|ieaking of the properties of Animal?, fh.all fay an hundred times 
over, that Beaflshayt fenfe, thaf Dogs know their Mailer , that they Love and dear liim , and but 
in twoor three places (hall affirm that Bcafts arc infenfible, that Dogs arc incapalilc of Knowledge, 
and that they neither Love nor Fear dny thing ■, how fhall we reconcile this .^ulhoi to himfelf f 
Mull we make a Colledion of all hispalfagcs for and againfl it ^ and judge of his Opinion by the 
greater number ? If fo, ! conceive there is no Man to whom, for example, may be attributed iliis 
Opinion, That Animals have no Soul. For even the Carteftans moll frcrjucntly lay, Uut a Dogs fieh 
when he is fceaitn, and rarely it is that they affirm he docs not feel. And alihougli I my fclf en- 
counter a vail multitude of prejudices in this Treatife, yet many palfagcs may be gather’d fioin it, 
by which, unlcls this prefent Rule be admitted, it may Ik: prov’d that I confirm them all, and even 
that I hold the Opinion of the FlfHcacy of Second Caufes, which I am now refuting; or it nuy be 
it might be colOludcd that the 6'vijrc/j n/fer Ti'Mlfc abounds with grofs and palpable tontiadirtions, 
as do fome Perwns who I fear have not Equity, and penetration cnoiigli, to let up for judges ol 
the Works of others. 

Holy Scripture, and Fathers, and moft Religious Men, fpcak oftner of fenfiblc Goods, Riches, 
and Honoury, in the vulgar Opinion, than by the true Ideas they have of them, Out I. O R I'a 
brings in Abraham laying to the Wicked Rich Man, Son, thou haft receiv'd thy GOOD things m 
thy Life time ; that is to fay Riches and Honour. What we by prejudice call Good, oui (iood, tli.it 
is Gold and Silver, is flil’d in Scripture, in an hundred places om Suftenance, and Suljtanu^ and 
even qur or that which Honours us, Paupcrias & Hone ft ao a Dio junt. Muft ihcfc ways ’ 

of fpeaking us’d by the Holy Scripture, and the moil Religious Pcrlbns, nuke us liclicvc that tlicy k 
contradict themfclvcs, or that Riches and Honours arc truly our goods, .and wot thy our Love and icci. ,i 
our Refcarches ? No, doubtlcfs Bccaufe the Modes of Speech, fuitiiig with picjuditts, ligntfy n. 
nothing : And that we fee clfewherc that Our S A V I O U R has compai’d Riches to 1 iioi ns, 
has told us, we muft renounce them ; that they arc deceitful, and that all that’s great and glorious 
ia the World is an abomination in the fight ofGod. Therefore we mull not hc ip together the 
Pallagcs of Scripture or the Fathers, to judge of their Opinions bythc gicatcr number, unlcfswc 
will attribute to them every Moment, the moft irrational prejudices in die World. 

This being fuiqxis’d, ’tis plain that Holy Scripture lays pofitively, ’tis God that makes all 
even to the Grafs of the Field, that arrays the Lillies with fuch Ornaments as CHRIST pre- 
fers before thofe of Solomon in all his Glory. ’Tis not only two or three, but innumerable Pallagcs, 

that 
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that Atti il)utc to GoA the pretended tflfcacy of Second Caiifes ■, and ovcrfhvovV the Nature of tii' 
Pevi|utitick?. 

hcudcs^wc arc inclin’d :is it were by a kind of Natural prejudice not to think onGod/m Ordinary 
FJlccls. And to .nr nbute force and Efficacy to Second CauFs, for the generality none but Mira, 
culou^ EfTcfts can make us think on God as the Author and the fcnliblc imprefllon engages us ii 
the Opinion of Second Caufes. I'hc Philofo^hcrs hold this Opinion, bccaufe, fay they, thtSoifu 
evince it. Which is their inigliticfl: Argument. 1 .cdlly, this Opinion is receiv’d by all that follow 
the judpmcnr of their Senfes. The is accommodated to this prejudice^ and ’tis as com- 

monl V I'lid, That Fire has a Eovver to Burn, as that Silver and Gold arc a Man’s Goods, Where- 
foie tliofc Tallages which the Scripture or fathers allbrd us for the Efficacy of Second Caufes, 
juovc no more than thofe , That an Ambitions orCovctoiis Fcifon would choofc fcjjr the vindication 
nt Ins Ikliaviour. But we aic not to fay fo of thofe ExprcfTions that may be brought for the proof of 
( iO(.]\ Woi king all in all. For fincc this Opinion is repugnant to prejudice, the Padages aflctt 
it, aie to he interpreted in their utnioll Rigour *. For the fame Renfon that we are to conclude it 
the Sentiment of a Cirtelian, that Bcafh arc Infcnfiblc, though he fhoiild fiy it but now and then, 
and fbould cc^nllantly in common Difeourfe fay the cent! ary as that they Fed, See, and Hear. 

In the hr)t Chapter of Gfntfis^ God Commands the Eaith to produce Plants, and Animals, ard 
Orders the Wntcis to bring forth Fi(h, and Confcqucnily fay the Ptripatitich the Water and Eaith, 
were indu’d with a competent ^trtuc^ to produce thefe ElFeets 

I cannot lee the certainty of this conclulion ^ nor any ncccHity of admitting this confcqucnce, 
thougli we wcicobligM to explain this Chapter by it ielf, without rccourfc to other pafijgcs of 

lipture. This method of expounding the Creation, is adapted to our way of conceiving things, 
and fo there is no ncccllicy of our taking it Literally, nor ought we to lay it as a Foundation to our 
picjudiccs. Since we fee Animals, ami Plants on the Earth, Fowls inhabiting the Air, and Filhes 
living in the Water, God, to let us undciitand, that his Older conftituted them in ihcfc Places, 
produc’d them therein. From the Earth he torm’d Animals, and Plants, not that the Eaith was 
capable of C'lcncrating, or as if God had to that intent given it a force, and Vertue which it jetains 
till now ; (Tor we arc fulficicnily agreed that the Earth does not Procreate H^fes and OxenJ but 
bccaulc ou: ol tlie Earth the Bodies of Animals were form’d, as is laid in the following ChaptGi. 
Ok ri. 2.1 the ^Yiimd the L(rd f of rnd every Bcaft ofiheJuUf ml tv try lovtt of ilc J:r. The Animals 
wcrctoim’d out o/’ the gouncl, (fomatis de humo ammanttbus^ fays the Vulgar Latinj and not pro- 
diu’cl by if. I [icicforc when Mofa had iclatcd how Bealls and FiHi were produc’d by Vertue of 
flic Command which God gave the Earth and Water to produce thcip, he adds that it was 
i,':\,th(ntuadethcm^ Icll we fhould attiibute their Produftion to the Earth and Water. JmlGod 
C P E A T E D Whales , and every living Creatine that movttl\ which the IV A TE P 
li ROVG 111 FORTH abundantly after their kind ^ and evtry vanned Fowl afttr his kind^ 
and a little lower , after he had fpoken of the formation of Animals, lie adjoyns, yind GOD 
CM A n E the Beafl of the Earth after his kind^ and Cat tel after thur knuf and eviry thin^ that creeps 
(th in tiu Earth ajter his kind. 

But ’tis obicrvable, by the way. That what the Vulgar IVanflatcs, Producam aejua: reptile anintje 
viventis^ & volatile fuper terrant^ and ourEnglifti, Let the Water brinj^ forth abundantly the ?mrjii'^ 
Crcaiurt that hath Lifc^ and Fowl that may fly above the Earthy the Hebrew has it Volatile VOLITET^ 
Lit the bowl fly above the Earth : Which dillinftion (liows, as is evident from tlic forc-cited 
pallagc of the next Chapter, that Fowls were not produc’d from the Water, and that it w^as not 
-U(/f( ,Ts delign to prove that the Waters were truly empower’d to produccFilh and Fowl,but only to 
dcnoic the idpci^fivc place delign’d for each, by the Order of God, whether to live, or to be pro- 
diic d m Ft volatile I O LIT E T fuper Terrain. For commonly when we fay that the Eaith 
piodnccs Liees, and Plants, we only mean to lignific that it furnilhes Water, and Salts, which are 
ncu'dary to the Gcimination, and ineveafe of Seeds. But 1 dwell no longer on the Explication of 
thefe SeriptincPallagcs, which Literally taken, make for Second Caufes : For weirdo far from 
iv:ing oblig'd, that it is fometimes dangerous to take ExprcfTions in the Lefftr, who arc founded 
on common Opinion, by which the Language is form’d. For the vulgar part of Men fpcak of all 
things acLOi ding to the Impieffions of Senfe, and the Prejudices of Intancy. 

Tlie fame Rcafon which conftrains us to interpret Literally fuch Scripture PalTagcs^ as dircftly 
oppoic Prejudice!!, gives us Rcafon to believe the Fathers never deiign’d ex propofito^ to maintain the 
Efliucy ot Second Caufes, or the of Ariflotle, For though they often fpeak in a manner 
that^countcnanccs Prejudices, and the Judgments of -Senfe, yet they fometimes fo explain them* 
Idves, as toinanifcft the difpofition of their Mind and Heart. Sr. Auflin.^ for inftance, gives us 
fullicicntly to iinderlland, That he believed the ITi/i ot God, to be the Force and Nature ot every 
rnuu i tiling^, when he fpeaks thus, We are wont tojay.^ but not truly that Prodigies are a^ainft Nature''., for 

f i/g'r the Xaturc of evtry Creature betn^ but the Will of the Creator •, How can that which is done by the Will 

t:nu^ir,. of God be Contrary to Name ? Miracles therefore and Prodij^tes are not agamft Nature^ but againfl what 

w/i I'Jr, Quomdo ci.ia tfi contra naturam, pod Dei ft volnnuie •’ Cum voluntu imi Mifie crejiorii condiu ret cujufm: na- 

lun l.t ' r.,>if:ium erf^ojit imiomn nMHr.m,JidiOHirajujmeftiioiiiiiatur/i, i, Aug.de Civita,Dei l.3t, i. S- 

’Tis true^ St. ylujlin fpeaks in fcvcral places according to Prejudices : But I affirm that that is no 
Ai guincnt ^ for we are not l iterally to explain, but thofe Expreffions which are contrary to themi 
for which I have given the Reafons. 
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St. Aufiin in his Works, had (Iiid nothing againfb the Efficacy of Second Caiifcs, bnt had al - 
Ways favour'd this Opinion, his Authority might be made ufc of to confirm it. Bm if ’it Ihould not 
appear that he had induftrioufly examin’d that ^ueftion, we might ilill have icafou to ihinl. he had 
no fettled and refolv’d Opinion about the Subjeft, but was, it may be, drawn by the ImnvciVion of 
the Senfes inconfiderately to believe a thing which no Mart would doubt of, before he had cjictully 
examin’d it. 

Tis certain for example that St. Aujiin always fpeaks of Beads, as if they had a Soul, 1 fay not a 
Corporeal Soul ^ for that Holy Father toowell knew the diftinftion of the Soul and Body, to think 
there were Corporeal Souls ^ 1 fay a Spiiitual Soul, for Matter is incap,iblc of Sonic. And yet it 
would feem, methinks, more reafonablc, to employ the Authority of Sc. to pravc that 
Bcaftshavc not a Soul, than to prove they have. For from the Principles which he has (.ircfullg Son,.' ,ii 
examin’d, and ftrongly eftablifh’d, it manifellly follows they hive none, as is (hown by Amkojius 
yiSor^ in his Si.xlh Volume of Chr/j'Jtijil Pto/jphjf. But the Opinion that Bealls have a Soul, und 
are fenfiblc of Pain when we itrike them, being confonantto Prciiidiccs, ffor thcicisno tihild but uWiui 
believes it ; ) we have (till rcafon to believe that he fpeaks according to (hdloni and Vnlgm Opini- never lin- 
onj and that if he had fevioully examin'd thcQiicllion, and once began Jto doubt and make letioi- "“*■ 
on, he would never havefaid a thing fo contrary to his Principles. ’ 

according to him, Pain is the greateft Fvil, and Bcafts fuder it. That the more Nnbie (.innut have tin K's N^hlc bn Kseiul. 
Botwith him the Soul of Beafts is Spintiial, and more Noble than the Body, and yet lus no other tnd i hat wh.ir in niiii.il 
U Immortal, yet tlie Soul of though spiritual, isfubje^^ to Death. Many luchlikc rnnciidofhcrc aic in Ins 

by it may be concluded, f hat BcafVs liavc no Inch Spiritual Soul as he admits in them. 


And thus, though all the Fathers had conftantly favour’d the Eflicacy of Second Ciufes, yet, it 
may be, no regard were due to their Opinion, unlcfs it appear’d that they had carctully Examin’d 
the Opeftion, and that their Alfertions, were not the refults of common Speech, whicli istomi'd 
and founded upon Prejudices. But the cafe is certainly quite contrary •, for the Fathers, and inch 
as were raoft Holy, andifcelf acquainted with Religion, have commonly manifefted in fomc places 
or other of their Works, what was their Difpofition of Mind and Heart, inictcrcncc to the jirc- 
fent Qiieflion. 

The moff Underilanding, and indeed the greateft number of Divines, feeing dial on one hand 
the Holy Scripture was repugnant to the Efiicacy of Second Caufes, and on th? other, that the 
ImprelTion of the Senfes, the pnblick Vote, and cfpecially Anjlotlci Philofophy, which was had in 
veneration by the Learned, ell nblilh it; For ytn/ot/e believ’d God unconcern’d in the particulais 
of Sublunary Franfaftions ; That that change was below his Majcfty, and that Nature which he 
^ppofes in all Bodies, fuffic’d to produce all that was done below. The Divines, I fiy, have fo 
equally balanc’d thefe Two, as to reconcile faith with f/eatben Philofophy^ Reafon with Senjv ^ and 
to make Second Qufes ineff'eOive without tlic additional concourjl- oi God Almighty. But bccaufc 
that immediate foucoMi/c, whereby God afts jointly with Second Caufes includes great di/iiculties, 
fome Philofophers have rejeaed it, pretending that in Order to their Ading, there needs no more 
than that God Ihould continue to them their Vertue he endow’d them with in their Creation. And 
fince this Opinion is cxaaiy agreeable with Prejudice, bccaufc of the infcnliblc Operation of God, 
in Second Caufes, it is commonly embrac’d by the vulgar fort of Men, and fucli as have more ftu- 
died Ancient Naturalijls and Phyficians^ than Theology and Truth. Moft arc of Opinion that God 
created all things at firft, and gave them all the Qualities and Faculties that were necellary to their 
prefervation that he has, for example, given the firft Motion of Matter , and left it afterwards 
to it fclf, to produce, by the Communic.ation of its Motions that admirable variety of Forms wc 
Ice. ’Tis Ordinarily fuppos’d that Bodies can move one another i .and this is faid to be Mr. c/cj 
Cartes'i Opinion, though he fpeaks cxprefly agalhft it, in the Tinrty Sixth and Seventh Articles of 
the Second Part of bis ‘Philofophical Principles. Since Men muft unavoidably acknowledge t/i.n the 
Creatures depend on God, they Icflcn and abridge, as much aspoflibJe, that dependance, whether 
out of a fccret Avcrlion to God, or a ftrange and wretched ftupidity and mfcnfibility to his Ope- 
ration. But whereas this Opinion is receiv’d but by tliofc who have not much Iludicd Rcligion,and 
have preferr’d their Senfes to their Reafon^ and Ariflotle'i Authority to that of fMy IVnt , wc 
fravc no rcafon to fear its making way into the Mind of thofc , who have any Love for Truth 
and Religion- for piovided a Man ferioufiy exqpiin’d it, he muft needs dilcover its fallity. 
But the Opinion of God’s Immediate Concourfe to every Adlion of Second Caufes , feems to 
accord with thofe Baflages of Sciipturc, which often attribute the fame Elfca, both to G O D and 



H^nsb e For I neither gave you Breath nor L^ife^ neither was it I — - ^ — 

ry one of you ; But doubtkfs the Creator of the World, &c. Nefiio quahhr in utcro me apparui/lii, , 
IsHPulorim membra NON EUO IPSA COM PE C 1, fed munds Creator. She docs not^y 
With Jrifiotk and thcSchool of the Periiutcticks tliat to her, fnd the Sun, they ow d their Birtlg u,mm. 
but to the Creator of the Univetfe. Which Opinion that God only Works, and for^ Children rhia. re,. 
m ihcir Mothers Womb, not being conformable to Prejudice and Common Opinion j^hefc Sen- 
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SC' St 7 k tcnccs according to the pre-citablifh’d Principle, mult be explain’d in the Literal &nfc. But oa 

upontLc [hccontrary. 4 NotioLf Second Caofes falling in with the vulgar Suited 

to the fcniiblc imprelTion thePaflages which exprelly make for the feparate Efficacy of Second 
Caufes mult be reckon’d invalid when comprM with the former. Cmmrfe thtrefoxt. is infuffi- 
cichc to leconcilc the different Texts of Scripture •, and all Force, Power and Efficacy mult be af- 

But thoiieh the immediate concurrence of God with Second Caufes, were fit to accommodate the 
diiaRrceini- paflages of Holy Writ, yet after all it is a qucltion whether it ought to be admitted For. 
the Sacred Books were not compos’d for the Theologilts of thefe times, but lor the People of the 
Jews So that if I his People had not underftanding, or Subtilty enough, to a Conmrfe 

fuch as is admitted in School- Divinity, and to agree to a thing which the Divines are hard 

•put to, to explain, it follows, if I millake not, that the Holy Scripture which Attributes to God, 
and even to God alone, the produftion and prefervation ol all things, would have betray d them 
into Error. And the Holy Pen-Men had ftood chargeable with writing not only in an unintclligi- 
blc, blit deceitful Language. For in laying that God Work’d all, they would have delign d no 
more than that God allitted to all things with his concourfe, which was not probably lo much as 
thought on by the Jews i thole amon git them, who were not very great Philofophcrs, believing, 
thatGod Work’d all, and not that he co»c«rr’d to all. 

But that we may pals a more certain judgement about this Concourfe, it would b- requifite to ex- 
plain with care the different Hypothefes of the School-Men upon it. For befidcs, thofe impene- 
trable Clouds, and Obfeurities which involve all the Opinions, that cannot be explain d and de- 
fended without loofc and indefinite Terms v there arc upon this Matter fo great a variety of Opi- 
nions, that it would be no hard Matter to difeover the caufc of them. But 1 delign not to engage 
in adifeuffion that would be fo wearifom to my felf as well as the greateff: pait of Readers ; On the 
contr 11 y, I had rather try to (how that my Opinions may in lomc thing accord with thole oi the 
griMier number of Scholaltick Divines, though I cannot but fay their Language looks very Ambi- 
guous .ind confus’d.' To explain my fclf. ^ 

1 .1111 of Opinion, as 1 have faid clfcwherc, that Bodies for cYamPc have no Force to mon thera- 
fclvcs, and that therefore their moving force is nothing but the Artion of God ^ or 
ufe ot a Term which has no diftina import, their moving fouc is nothing but the IVtllot Goa, al- 
ways ncceilarily Efficacious, which fuccclfivcly prcfcives them in different Places. For I ^l^ve no 
that God Createsany particular Beings, to make the moving foue ot Bodies ; not only became i 
have no Idea of fuch a kind of Being, nor fee how they could move Bodies ; But alfo becaule theft 

Beingsthcmfclves would have need of others to move them, and lo m wfnntum. For none out 
God is truely Immoveable, and Mover altogether. • a 

Which being fo, when a Body ftrikes, and moves another, 1 may fiy that it by the 
currence of God,and that this Concurrence is not cliffincHrom its own Adion. For ^"1 

jinofhcr moves it bv its Aftion. or it% moving fonr^ which at bottom is nothing but thq of 
God preferring the Body lucccflively indifferent Places, the tranffation of a Body 
yiaion or movinji force, but the Effea of it. Almoft all Divines fiy too that the Aaion of Se- 
cond i lufcs is not difFcrcnt from that of God’s Concurrence with them. For though they have a 
various Meaning yet they fuppofc that God Aas in the Creatures by the fame Aftion as the Grea 
turcs And they are oblig’d, if I miftakc not, thus to fpcak: For if the Creatines Acted by an 
AaiJn which GoWoik’d not inthem, their Aftion, conlider d as fuch, Jj 

inHnmhit. But they acknowledge, as it becomes them, that the Crcaiui cs depend immediately 
on God , not only as to their Being, but likewifeas to their Opnation. imrirplTlon 

Soli'.cwifc, in point of free Caufes, » believe that God incellantly gives the nTi£ 

towards Good in General, and that he moreover ‘determines this ^ ^ 

G^oods by the Idca't or Senfationt that he gives w, as 1 have explain d in the firft llluftratioji , 
tvhifh F the fame with what the Divines intend, by affirming. That God moves, End prevents our 
Wills Vhus thcForcc which puts our Minds in Motion, is the Will of God, which Animates us. 

and inclines us towards Good. For God Creates not Beings to Silk o 

Minds for the fame Rcaion that he Creates none to be the moving force of Bi^ics. The W lls ot 
God being of thcmfelves Efficacious, He need but Will, to ch. And we ought 
Beings without ncccflity. Befidcs, whatever i& real m the determinations of our Mot ons, pr^ 
tccdslikcwifefiomthe^AaionofGodinus, aTappears from the fit ft lllotlration. But all we Aft 
or produce is by our Wills, that is, by theImpreffionofthcWill of God, which is our moving 
forw For our Wills arc Efficacious no farther than they arc of God, as moy d Bodies impel not 

others but in as much as they have a moving force that ti .inflates them; which is no other than* 
C the Will of God which Creates or prefewes them fucccflivcly m different places. Therefore «e 

r.’n. Aarite«ifcrhSthcC»«»5iorC0d and our Aflio. cootder'd » MraaMs, and J 

mfu D. i ^blc of producing any differs not from his, but is, as fay moft Divines, the felf fame Acti- 

• °"Now*Klft ChaSw which arrive in the World have no other Nafnral Caufe, than the Motms 
of BiSics and rohtiS of Minds. For, Firp, by the General Laws of the Communicaiions of Mo- 
the inviliblc Bodies which furrouud thcvifible, produce, by their various Motions, all thefe 
Ss Chancel ythok Caufe apparent. And, Secondly, bythe Laws of Union ot our Soul 
and Body! ihcft cirtumarn,bient Bodies Aft upon our own, they produce in our Soul a 
Tsenfatiot^ Idea's, and Palfms. Wly, Our Mind, by its Volitions, produces in it 
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wgcfhit Idea's i for they are our Volition?, wbicli as Natural Caufes intend, and Modifie our Mind : 

Their Efficacy, ncvcrthelefs, proceeds from the Laws which God has cllabliffi’d. And, LijUy, 
when our Soul afts upon our Body, Ihc produces fcveral Changes in it , by vertue of the Laws ot 
her Union with it ^ and by means of our Body (he effecds in thofc about it abundamc ofCh.in^cs, by 
vertue of the Laws of Communication of Motions. So that the A/niions of Bodies and the Cul'thns 
of Minds, arc the only Natural, or Occafional Caufes of Natural EfficSs, which no Man will deny 
whoufesany Attention; fupt)o(ing only, he be not prcpollcft by thofc who underftand not what 
they fay, who fancy perpetually, to ehcmfdvcs fuch Beings as they have no clear Idea’s of, and who 
offer to explain things which they do not underftand, by others abfolutely iiKomprehcnliblc. Thus 
having Ihown that God by his Coucowr/e, or rather bf hh I-'fficacms H'lll, perfoinis wlnitcvcr is 
done by the Motions of Bodies, and the Wills of Minds, as Natural or Ott.ilion.il (iiaufeSjn .ijipcais 
that God docs every thing by the fame Adion of the Creature. Not th.it the Citatutcs have of 
themfelves any Efficacious Ad ion, but th.uthc Power of God is in a manner Cummunicated to 
them, by the Natural Laws which God has eftablilh’d on their atcount. 

This then is all chat I can do to reconcile my Thoughts to the Opinion of tliofe Divines, who 
defend the ncceffity of immediate Concoutfc, aud hdld that God docs All in all things by an Action 
no ways differing from the Creatures. For, as to the reft of the Divfncs, I think thcii Opinions 
utterly indcfcnfiblc, and cfpccially that of Durandus, together with the Sentiments ot fome ol the 
y/ncients^ refutecMiy Sf. who abfolutely denied the nctdlity of God’s Conciiri cnee, pre- 

tending, that Second Caufes did all things by the Power which God in their Cicmion gave il em. 

For though this Opinion hp lefs intricate and perplex’d , than that of other Divines , yet to me it 
feems fo repugnant to Scripture, and fo fuitabic to Prejudices, to fiy no worfc of it, tlut 1 chink 
it altogether unwarrantable. 

I confefs that the School-Men, who make God’s immediate concourfc to be the fime Action with 
that of the Creatures, do not perfectly agree with my Explicatiorr ; and all thole that 1 have icad, 
except J?;tl and Cardinal >4/^, are of Opinion, That the Efficacy vvhich produces Fllecis pro- 
ceeds from the Second Caufc aj well as the Firft. But as i make it indilpeiaable toi me to Ipcak 
nothing but what I clearly conceive, and always to take the tide that bell comports with Religion, 

I think 1 am not li.ible to blame, for deferting an Opinion which to many Men leems Hill moit’ in- 
concciveablc, as they ftrivc more to comprehend it ; and for cftabliftiing anoilier, wincli agrees 
pcrfcdly not only with Rcaj'm^ butalfo with the Sacrednefsof our mdchripan Ahmit}., 

which is a Truth already prov’d in the Chapter that’s the Subjeft of thefe Reflexions. Howcvci 
’lis not inconvenient to fay fomething to it, that 1 may fully vcrific what 1 have laid upon the pre- 
fent Qucftioii. 

Both RcafoA and Religion evince. That God will be Lov’d, and rever’d by bis Crcaiuies : Lov'd 
asCosd, and Rever'd Power. Whieh is fuch a Truth as it would be Impiety and M.idncfs to 
doubt of. To love God, as he requires and deferves, we mull, according to the firft Command- 
ment, both of the Law and Gojfel, and by Reaj'omit fclf, as 1 have ^ fomewhere fliown. Love Him 
with all our Strength^ or with the whole extent of oft Loving Capacity. ’Ti$ not fiilliticnt to pre- 
fer Him fcc/orc all things, unlefs we moreover LovelHiin »■« all things. For otherwife our Love is 
not fo perfeft as it ought to be, and we return not to God all the Love that he gives us, and gives 
us only for Himfclf, in whom every one of His Aiftions Center. 

So to rende'r to God all the Reverence that is due to Him ; ’tis not enough to adore Him, as the 
Supreme Power, and fear Him more than His Creatures ; we muft likewife fear and adore Him in 
all His Creatures; all our rcfpedls muft perpetually tend towards Him, to whom alone Honour and 
tj/orjr arc to be aferib’d ; Which is what God Commands us in thefe Words: Tim /halt Love the 
Lord tin God, with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength. And in thefe; 

Thou /halt fear the Lord tby God, and Him only /halt thou jerve. Thus the Philofophy that convinces 
us that thtEjjicacy of Second Caufes is a FiUiors of the Mind, that the Natterc of j4ri/lutk, and ibine 
other Philofbphcrs, h a Chimera, t\at none but God is Strong ami Powcrfnl enough, not only to 
Aft on our Soul, but even to give the Icaft Motion to Matter. This Philofophy, I lay , pertcftly 
Accommodates with Religion, whofe end is to Unite us to God in the ftrifteft Bonds. 

’Tis Cuftomary with us to only thofc things which are capable of doing us feme Good. 

This Philofophy therefore Authorifes only the Love of God,and Condemns the love of ever/ thini; 
elfc We ought to fear nothing but what is able to do us feme Evil. Therefore this I’hiloDpiiy 
approves the fc.irofGod, and abfolutely Condemns all other: Thus it jollifies all the juft .md 
Rcafpnablc Motions of our Soul, and Condemns allthofc that arc contrary to Rcalon and Religion 
For we can never juftifiethc Love of Riches, the defire of GreatncR, ihc FxiMvapiicc ot De- 
bauchery by this Philofophy, by the Principles whereof, the Love loi Bodies is jofuid and ridi- 

'”’Th an indifputablc Troth, ’tis a Natural Opinion, ’tis even a Common Notion that we ought 
to Love the caufc of our Plcafiirc, and to Love it proporiionably to the Felicity it cither Aftually 
does or is able to poffefs us with. ’Tis not only lu/t, but as it were necejjary that the caule ol ou r 
hapninefs Ih oukl be the Objeft of our Love. Therefore this Plulolophy willtcaeh us to Love 
God only a s being the only Caufc of our Felicity ; That lurTounding fiock? cannot Act upon that 
we Animme 1 and confcqucnCly much lefs upon oar Mind. 1 hat ’tis not the Sun whitl. enlightens 
ns and gives us Life and Mftion : Nor that fills the Earth with Fiuits, and Beautifies it with 
Flowers and fupplics us with Food and Nourifhment. This Philofophy Ictonding the Scnptuie 
** teathes that ’tis God alone who gives us Rain, and Regulates theSea/ons, thatfiUs tw Bedits with * ,, 4 . 
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Food^ and fiur hearts with "joy, that he aim is able to do us good j dnd thereby hat given a perfetUsA fefiu 
many of what be is ■, though in the ages’ faffed befuffer'd all^atious to walk tnthesr own ways, Accorfi 
ing to the Language of this Philofophy,wc muft not (ky that ’tis Nature that fills us with good ; nor 
that it is* God and Nature together : But that it isGodalone/pcaking thus without Amblgultj 
Eri^o nihil for fear of deceiving the Ignorant. For wc muft diftinSly acknowledge one eftfeof our hapj^eiv! 
if wc we make it the only ObjeCt of our Love. 

*ulium”°<{uiie negM Deo Mere, fed nmn: jolt Mc natum Deo eft, nee Jjeutfme muri, fed idem ell utrumque, net difth. Offieium fi 
^uod n'seneci Stcepijfes, AnnM diceres ie debere, vel Lueio i Wo creditoteM muures, fed nimen. Sen. I. 4. dc Beocf. 


’Tis likcwifc an undeniable Trnth, ThatnWC ought to fear things that arc able to harm us, and 
to fear them, in Proportion to the Evil they can do us. But this Philofbphy teaches os that God only 
Ian do us evil •, that ’tis he, as fays Ifaiah, who forms the Light and creates Darhnefs ^ who makes 
t'l. 41. 7- Peace and creates Evil ; and there is no Evil but what he does^ as fays the Prophet Jmos, Therefore 
Amos ?. 6 . j( jj 1,5 Q„|y jj [Q jjg fear’d. Wc muft not fear either Plague or War, or Famine, or our E- 
■ nemies, pr even Devils thcnifclvcs ; But God alone. Wc ought to fliun the Sword, when we fee 
a Blow a coming, wc are to fly the Fire, and^avoid a ruinous Houfc that’s ready to crufli us j bit 
we muft hot fear thefe things. W e may fly from thofc Bodies which arc the Occafional or Natural 
Caufes of Evil, but wc muft fear God as the true Caufc of all the misfortunes of Sinners ; and 
hate only Sin which ncceflarily provokes the caufc of our Happinefs to bccome^hc Caufc of our 
Mifery : In a Word all the Motions of our Mind, muft center upon God, fincc he alone’s above 
it, and the Motions of our Body may relate to the Bodies round it. THisis what wc learn from 
tliat Philofophy that admits not the Efficacy of Second Caufes. 

But this Efficacy being fuppos’d, 1 cannot fee but we have rcafon to fear and I.x»vc Bodies ; and 
that to regulate our Love by Rcafon, we need but prefer God before all things j the Firji and Vni-i 
verfal^ to cvety Second onA Particular Cmk. Wc can fee no need of Loving him with all our 
Strength •, Ex totti wente, ex toto corde, ex totd anima , ex totis virmt^ as fays the Scripture. 

Yet when aMan contents himfelf in preferring God to all things, ai^d adoring him with aWorlhip, 
and a Love of Preference, without making a continual Effort to Love and Honour him in all things: 
U often fortunes that he deceives himfelf, that his Charity vanilhes, and is loft: And that he is 
more taken uji with fenfible than the fufream Good. For Ihould it be demanded of the greateft Sin- 
nerf, and even Idoliter?, whether they preferr’d the univerfal to particular Caufes, they would 
make no fcruple to anfwer amtdft their Debauches, Erronrs and Extravagance ^ that they arc not 
wanting to their clfcntial Duty, and that they arc very fenfible of what they owe to God, ’Tis ac» 
knowledg’d that they arc deceiv’d. But take away the Efficacy of Second Caufes, and they have no 
probable Pretext left to juftifie their Condud: and Behaviour^ whilft if it be granted\hem,thcy will 
think and Difeourfe with ihcmfdves in the following manner^ when blinded by their Paffions, and 
.attentive to the Teftimony of their Senfes. 

“ I am m.ide for Happinefs : Neitheir can!, nor indeed ought I, to fuperfedc my Love and Re- 
“ fped, for whatever can be the Caufc of mf Felicity : Why then muft not I Love and refp^ 
“ fenfible Objeds, if they be the true Caufes of fhc Happinefs I find in their Enjoyment ? I acknow- 
“ ledge the Sovereign Being as only worthy of Sovereign Worftiip, and 1 prefer Him before all 
“the World, But fince 1 fee not that He requires anything fiom me, I enjoy the Goods he 
“ affords by Means of Second Caufes, to which he has fubjcAed me: And 1 pay not my Grati- 
“ tmlc to him, which perhaps would be to his Dilbonour. As he gives me no Bleffing, immediate- 
“.ly and by himfelf, or at Icaft without the Afliftance of his Creatures, ’tis a Sign he requires not 
“ the immediate Application of my Mind and Heart •, at Icaft, that he defires the Creatures ihould 
“ partake with him, in the Acknowledgments and Refentments of my Heart and Mind. ’ Seeing 
“ he has communicated Part of his Power and Glory to the Spn, has environ’d him with Splendour 
and Majcfty, and has given him the Supremacy in all hb Works ^ and feeing from the Influence 
“ of this great Luminary, wc receive all the neceflary Blcffings of Life: Why Ihould wc not cm- 
“ ploy a part of this indebted Life, in rejoicing in his Light, and teftifying the Senfc we have of 
“ his Greatnefs and his Benefits ? Wou’d it not be the moft ihamcful Ingratitude, to receive from 
“ that excellent Creature abundance of all things, and yettolhew no Senfc of Gratitude to him 
“ for them ? And Ihobld wc not be unfpcakably blind and ftupid, to be unraov’d with Fear and 
“ Veneration in Refpeft of him, whofc Abfence freezes os to Death, and whofc too near Approach 
“ can burn and deftroy us ? 1 fay it again, that God is preferable to all things, and infinitely more 
eftimablc than his Creatures : But we are to fear and Love his Creatures alfo. For hereby we 
“pay Legitimate Honour to their Creatour; Merit his good’ Graces, and obiig.c him to 
“ (bower new Benefits upon us. ’Tismanileft, he approves of the- Honour that is given to his 
“Creatures; fincc they partake of his Power, and all Power deferves to be honour’d. Butbecaufe 
“ Honour ought to be Proportion’d to Power.and that the Power of the Sun, and all other fenfible 
“ Objefts, is fuch, as derives to us .ill forts or Goods, ’tis rbfonable we Ihould Honour them with 
“ all our Strength, and, ne.vt to God, Coniccratc to them alt our Being. 

Thcfc arc Ihc N.itural Reafonings a Man would fall into, that ffiould ground upon the Prejudice 
of the Efficacy of Second Caufes ; and probably fuch was the Arguing of the firft Founders of ld(da- 
try. Take here his Senfc of it, who pafl'es for the moft Learned of all the Jews: He Prefaces a 
j. Aif/ri a Trcatife he wrote about Idohitrv with thefe Words. “ In the days of Eoos Men fell 'into firsfnge 
AU/mpufJ. “ Illu/ms, and the Wife Men of that Age auite loft their Senfe and Reafon. Enos himfelf watone of theft 
“ deluded Terfons^ whofc fjrowrt were mfe. Since God^ faid they^ hat created the Heavens and Stars t» 
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govern the ^ortd, hat canftituted them mi high ^ an^ invtjhd tkm rrith cuy .hulLujir: mim- 
“ ^t them in executing hit Commandt^ *tit juft that ne /hould tmour thein^ ti<id pjy tkm our Defe- 
fence aud f/omage. Tit theWill of our God^ that Honour jhouLi Le given to thofe :ry mi k has exalte! 
and enthron’d in Glory as a Prince requirei^hat his Minifters flmld be honour'd m hn pre fence be- 
*^cauft the Honour which if given to them redounds to himfelf. lyhen once this Notion l>a.lonr, { 'heir 
“ Headjtbey fell to building Tetnples in Honour of the Stars, gave them Sacrifice and PraijtSyVid i ven tro- 
pated tbemftlves before them ■, thereby imagining to fmhaft the favour of Him that oe.ved tkm : 
“ jdnd this was the Original of Idolatry. • 

* It is fo Natural and juft to have grateful RefOnrnunts in Proportion to the Goods wc ievcivc 
that almoft all Nations have ador'd the Sun, becaufc they all concluded him the Caufc of the IJlcl- 
fings they enjoy’d. And if the tyigyptians ador’d not only tlic Sun .uiJ .Moon, and River Nile, bc- 
JkaoCe its overflowing caus’d the Fertility of their Country, but even the vilelt of Anim.ils : ’ i'w.rs 
“('asCiVtrorelatcsj from the Emolument they receiv’d from them.’ Tlierelorc, at we c.ianoi, .md 
indeed ought not to Extirpate from Men’s Minds, their N.ituial Inclination for the line liiiuee of 
their Happinefs, ’tis evident there is at kart forac danger in afci ibing Ellicacy to Set end Cuifes, 
though wc conjoyn the ne( cllicy of an immediate Concourfe, which his, methinks, 1 kiiovo not what 
ofincoraprehcnfiblc purpoi t, .and which ftrikes in as an .after-game to ii^lliiicuui imbib’d Picjiidia*s 
and Jriftotte's Philofophy. 
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But there's no clanger in fpeaking only what wc fee, and of \ttul)utinr, onlv f I I il' u y >'’.1 
Power, lincc wc lie nothing Ivac His Wills, whidi have an ablblutcly lucE.'l.'.ry jiit! i ulil; j 
connexion with Natuul Ellccts. 1 own that now *.vlays, Men aie Wile ea, -h to avoid iholv 
grofs Knots of liE.iroc'is and Idolaters • but I fear not to lay, our Mind is ihll d, ci i n!;,’: 
pur Heart is often bent like th.ft ot the Hcitlwns and that there will ever he iu i!ie V’oild ihnic 
kind of Idolaiiy, uaiil liie Day in whun ] i' S 11 S CHRIS V fliall rciloie up Vli>, Ki /dam* 
to God hisFatlier, h iving jirlt deftroy'd ail ranpuc Dominion and Power, that God ni ly he All in 
all. For is it not a kind of Idolatiy, to make a God otoncs Belly, asfjXMks S. J\v4l ^ is uot lie 
an Idol'Uvr to thcGod of Riches, who labours Night and Day to acfiuirc thern ? Is this to rendi i, ^ No 
to God the Worlhip wc owe Him ? Is this to adore Him inSpiiit and in rnnh, to have ouf 
Hearts lilFd with fomc Icniible Beauty, and our Mind ft tuck and da/lcd vviifi t!ic 1 in’ re of fonU’ 

• ♦ ^ I K I iv)i u n * 

imaginary Ciianuciu .■' iK.m ixi- 

fon, nor covetou'; Man, who is an Mol.rt'.'r, + 'rimy th.ii W'orlhii) him, mnfl \''o'nii'' hun r; Cyiul.nl 

in Iruth, Joh-s. 24. . • 


Men fancying to thcmfelvcSj that Circumambient Bodies afford the plcafurcs they ciVpy in tho 
ufc of them, Unite to them with all the Powers of their Soul •, and thus the Pi intiplc of ihcii Cor- 
i™tion lies in the fcnfiblc Conviftion of the Efficacy of Second Caufes. ’Tis only Kcaibn tiui 
allures them none but God Afts in them. But bclides that, this Kcafon fi)c.iks fo low that it is 
fcarce Audible, and that the Contradlfting Senfes cry fo loud^ that their Clamour Stimns and 
Stupefies them, they arc yet farther confirm’d in their Prejudice, by Rcafons and Aiguinents ih.it 
are fo much dangerous, as they have more External Charafteis and fcnlible marks of Truth. 

The Philofophers, but efpccially the Chriftian Philofophcrs, ought to wage an uninterrupted 
War with Prejudices, or the Judgements' of their Senfes, and particularly ihofc of lo dangerous 
importance, as that of the Efficacy of Second Caufes, And yet there are Men, whom I exticmcly 
honour, fas I have juft Keafon) who from I know not what Principle endeavour to confirm this 
Prejudice, and to make ft holy, fo pure and folid a Doftrinc as this, width owns no other true 
Caufc than God, pafs for Supcrftltious and Extravagant Opinion. They will not have us to Love . ^ ^ 

and Fear God in all things, but to Love and Fear all things with reference to God.Wc ought, fiy t hey, 
to Love the Creatures, fince they are good ; to Love and refpeft oin Father i to give Honour to 
our Prince and Superiours, lince God Ckiminads it. Nor do I deny it ; but I deny that we arc to mm huo- 
Love the Creatures as our Goods, though they be good or perfea in ihemfclvcs. I deny tliat wc 
arc to pay fcrvicc and refpeft to Men as to our Mafters. Or, to explain my felf moicclcaily, I 
fay, we muft notferve our Mafter, obey our Father, or Prince, with any other delign than to ferve „„ , ' 

and obey God, S. Paul, who became all things lo all Men, and was complaifant in all things • for mit, < ». 
the Salvation of thofe h; Preach’d to, fpcaks thus ; Servants be obedient to them that are your Mafters, Ihn.Umm. 
according to the flefh, with fear and trembling, in ftngkneft of your Heart, at unto CHKL'^7'-, not 
with Eye~Servicc, as Men plcaftrs, but as the Servants of Chrift, doing tic iVill oj God from the Heart, ^ ] ' 

with gUwill doing Service, AS TO T H E LO R I) , A N V NOT T 0 M P N. And 5 , 
in another Epiftk. Not with Eye-Service, as to ME N, hut in fmgkneft oj Heart, fearing G 0 D. i . . , 
Andwhateveryedo, doit Heartily, AS TO THE LORD, and NO T V N T 0 M I jy. 'i-Mc. 
Wc mull therefore obey our Father, ferve our Prince, and Honour our Superiours, AS U N T (J 
GOD AND NOT'UNTO MEN. This is manifeft, and can have no Evil conle- 
qucnccs ; For hereby Superiours would always be more honour’d,3nd better fcrv’d.But I think it may 
be laid. That a Mafter, who would be honour’d and ferv'd, as having in himfelf another Power than 
that of God would be a Devil ; and that thofe who ferv’d him under that apprchenlion vvould be 
Idolatert ; for Icannot refrain frombclieving,that all Honour and Love, that have not God for their 
End, are Species of Idolatry. 

Soli Deo honor & gloria. /. 

V V ' I L L U- 
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T H ^ 

ILLUSTRATION 

UPON WHAT 

1 have faid in the Fourth Chapter of the Second concerning 

Method, and elfewhere. 

• That God A&s always with Order ^ and by the /impleji ways. 

•)y S thought by fomc Perfons to be too ralh, and venturous ronjeeuring, and abufing looft 

I and General Terms, To fay that God always ASts with OrUer^ and by ways that arc 

1 mojl /itnple and calic for the Execution of his defigns. Wherefore it will not be an ufe- 

lefs undertaking to prove and explain this Truth, lince ’tis of thegreateft confequcnce, 
not only to the knowledge of Nature^ but much more for the knowledge of Relipon and Morality. 

By the Word wc underftand an infinitely perfeft B'^ing, whofc Wifdom and Know- 

' ledge have no bounds, and who confequently knows all the means by which he can execute his De- 
ligns. Which fuppos’d , 1 fay , that God Afts always by the fhortelt means , and by the fim- 
pleft ways. 

To make my meaning better underftood , I take a fenfiblc Ex'nmple. 1 fiippofc that God Wills 
the Body A Ihould ftrike the Body B. Since God knows all. He pcrtedlly knows that A may 
tend to llrike againft B by innumerable crooked Lines, and Iry luit one rt^bt. Now God Wills 
only the inipuKlon of B by A j and we fuppofc that he only Wills the Tranllation of A to B, to 
cfTcft this impullion. A then mufl: be convey’d to B by the fhorteft way, that is, by a right 
Line. For if the Body A were convey’d to B by a crookecl.Line, that would Ihow cither that the 
conveyer knew no other way, or that he purpos’d not only the Collilion of thefc Bodies, but 
alfo the means of making it, oihcrwifc than by Relation to it, which is againft the Soppolition. 

There is required fo much more Affion to convey a Body from A to B, by a curv’d th m by a 
tight Line, as the curv’d is longer than the right. If therefore, God tianllated A to B by a 
curv’d Line, double to the interjacent right, half of the Adtion of God would be intirely ufclels, 
and fo half his Aftion would be produc’d without dclign and end, as well as without effedf ■, 
therefore, 

Again, JOion in God is Will •, therefore more Will is requir’d in God, to caufe A to be cir«- 
culary til in direAly tranllatcd. But we fuppqfe that God had no Will in refpeft of the Motion 
of A, but as it relates to the Collifion \ therefore there h not Will enough in God to move A by 
a crooked Line •, and confequently ’tis a Contradidlion for A to be fo mov’d. Thus it is a Contra- 
diefion, that God Ihould not Aftby themoft: fimplc ways, unlcfs wc fupjiofe that God, in the 
choice ol means he imploys for the executing his deligns, has foraething die in view than tlicfe de- 
ligns, vvliich is a Contradidlion in our Suppofition. 

When 1 fay there is more Will in God to tranflatc a Body from A toB^ by a crooked Line than 
by a ftrait ^ it is not to be thence concluded, againft the fimjilicity of God’s Efl'ence and Adtion. 
lor it mull be acknowledged, That it is not comprcbcnliblc, how cither the fmpUcity of an Infinite 
Being, includes all the fcr/i'<7/e«» of Finite Beings j or how hkWill continuing ever the 

fantcl and always conformable to Order, varies with reference to the different Beings it produces, and 
preferves. I fpcak but according to our way of conceiving things ; Now, methinks, 1 have a moft 
clear Conception, That when God Wills, and Creates, for Example, one lubical foot of Matter, 
He Wdls another thing than when He Creates two. For nothing is plainer than that God could 
not Create two different thing*, nor know whether he Created one or two Cubc-feet of Matter, 
or whether he convey’d a Body circM/iirly or diVtfl/;', if there weie not in His Wills fome difference, 
in regard to Matter and its Motion, fince God fees no otherwife than in Hinifelf, and in bis own 
Wills, all the differences of His Creatures. Now whatever that Action is in God, which relates 
to the different Beings prijduc’d , or pfeferv’d by Him, I call the Differences , or .augmen- 
tations and Diminutions of Will in God. And in this way of conceiving things, I fay that God can- 
not employ more Will than is necelfimy to the executing his Defigns, and therefore Ads always by 
the iimpleft ways with reference to them. 

However 1 deny not, but it’s pollible for God to have a great number of ways equally fimplc for 
the producing the fame efieds, or that He may produce them by different means : But this I fay, 
that He always brings them to pafs, by the ways that arc moft fimplc, presided they be all of tlie 
fame kind •, it being a Contradidion that an Infinitely ^\nfe Being, ihould have ufclefs or difordcr- 
ly Wills. . ' ' 

Now 



The Search after Truth. 

Now ifwe bring home this Principle to wc (hall fee that thofccnfnrc their Salvation 

whofoFeparcthcmfelvesforCrdff, hy Seif.de>miUnd Kcpcntancc, and an exaft Obedience to the 
precepts of our LORD, as that God Acting by the limpleft ways, that is, in giving them but 
liitk additional Grace., may Operate much in them. For though Ciod would have all Men famd 
jet he (ball favc none but thofc that can be fav'd by the moit /im[ir means, which have Kfcicntc to 
his great defign of Sanctifying through JESUS C H lU S T , a determinate number o( Flcft 
unto his Glory i and he will multipEt the Children of /w, till that number be fulfill'd. For God's 
dclign of Sanctifying us by the (impldt ways, made it ncrellaryfor him, after the Sin, to mikicly 
the Children of Men, that he might ^ Kp the number of tfic Elcft ^ lircc theic area great many 
Perfons whoDama themjilves,hy witb-drawing from the Ordcrof God. 

But whereas docs not Work like a Pm/ftthir Caufe, wc on ■ die not to imagine that Ho has 
like us, particular Volitions for every thing He produces : For if it were fo, it kerns evident w 
me, That the Generation ofMonltcrs would be imiwinble, and it vould never happen ihat one of 
God’s Works (honlddellroy another. And lince God cannot have contrary Wilk, we ini.lf liavc 
had recourfe with the to a Principle of Evil, to freeze, foi Example, kc Fiuits winch 

God made to grow : Which being fo, there is, methinks 4 necellity to com hide the etljldiflmicnt 
of fomc General Laws, by which God Predefines and SunClifus hisEleA m j F. S LI S C H'R 1 S 1 ^ 
which Laws are what we call the Onftr of Grace, as God’s C’iW 4 nP)//j, whereby hepioduccs, and 
prelerves all things in the World, arc the Order of Nature. 

I know not but I may be millakcn, yet I doubt not but from this Piinriplc might bcdireUIy 
drawn a great many Conftqucnces, which might refove thofc difllcnltie. ihat have been the Con- 
troverted Snbjefts of feveral Years. But 1 do not think my fclf oblig’d to deduce tlicm •, kt every 
one do it according to his Li^ht and Abilities ■, ’tis more to the put pofe to lay nothing, than to 
fay fuch things as are unnecekary to be knowOj and which, it may be, would be caller agreed to 
fomc time hereafter than at pyrene. Only tin; 1 would have well nnderllood, That the (implett 
ways to our Saiicfilicaiiori are Self-denial and Repentance y or atlealbthat it be well confidcr’d, 
that fince JESUS CURIST dillindly knows the Laws of the Order ofGracc, wc run con- 
tinual dangers, in not following the ways he has mark’d us out, not only by {lis Words, but all 
the Affions of his Life. # 

Vet lince wc meet with fuch particular Occurrences in the courfc of Life, as make us dubious 
which way to determine, bccaufc of tlic contrary Rcafons that may be brought for and againjl 
certain Opinions •, it will perhaps be time well fpent to Ihow here, by foine particular Exam- 
ple, that much ufc may be made of the fore-going Principle, we. That God Aiis atwajs bji the 
ftmplejl ways. 

Let us foppofe, for inftance, that I deftr’dtobc rcfolv’d, whether I ought every day to fet apait 
feme Confiant Times for Retiring into my felf, for fetting my own Weaknefs and Mifcrics before 
me, and for confidcring my Obligations in the prefence of God, and praying for his Adiftancc, in 
^nquering rayPadions i or on the other hand, whether I ought to wait for the Spirit of God, 
which blows where, and when it plcafcs, to call me from my fclf, and my Ordinary Employments, 
to apply me unto Him. For probable Rcafons may be given both for and againlt each of ihefc 
bpinwns •, and Men frequently take up with probability on fuch Occafions, which is the Rcafon 
that Religious Perfons follow fometimes a quite different Condufr, and not always that which is 
the Ikfril;. 

I confider then. That if 1 (lay for the particular Motions of the Spirit of God, I (hall never pray 
unlefs I receive particular llluminations,oT preventing Delights for that intent . Now thefe Illumina- 
tions or Delegations, being produc’d of God by iVtUs more particular than are thofc General Wills, 
which conftitutc the Order of Nature, arc forts of Miracles. Therefore to rely upon God’s Graces, 
which arc not always nccclTary, is to fuppofc that He induces me to pray by means that arc not the 
moft (imple, and in forae mealurc to tempt God, 

But if I ufe my felf to a Cuftom of appearing, or endeavouring to appear in the prefence of God 
at particular Hours, the found of the Clock will fu/Hce to remind me of my Duty, and there is no 
need that God Ihould by a particular will infpire me with the Thoughts of Prayer. I'he General 
Laws of Union of my Body and Soul, will make me think of my Duty, when the time 1 have ap- 
pointed for it, by fomc fenfible Notice makes it fclf remarkable. 

But as Self-Examination and Prayer arc ncccflary, and as wc cannot pray without having at lead 
the Thoughts of it ; and as wc cannot have the Thoughts of it, unlefs God gives them, it is fomc 
advance to Salvation to have thefe Thoughts without obliging God to give them us by particular 
IViHs or kinds of Mfrndfi, It is poflibly the want of this^/f or praying and conlidcnng 

their Obligation before God, which 'is the Origitic of thcBlindncfs and Deluiion of many Men, 
and confequenlly of their Eternal Damnation . For God Acting always by the fimpleft mcans,ought 
not by parf/cMl 4 rWills to give them tliofcThoughts wWch they might have obtain d by vertue of his 
general Wills if they had once accodom’d thcmfclves, to pray regularly at particular Hours. 
Therefore as God Wills the Saving all Men by the fsmpleft ways, it is evident wc ought, as much 
aspofnblc’tomakcthcOrderofWatKrr fubfervient to that of Grace, and to reconcile, as I may 
fa^ God’s Wills together, by regoUting a time which may fupply us at lead with the Thoughts 
of Prayer. 
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For theft Reafon?, probably, God Commanded, heretofore, the Jms to Write His Command- 
ments upon the IJtoors of their Houfes, and conftantly to carry fome fenliblc Marks that might pm 
them in Mind of them which God his particular Will, if I may To Ipeak, of infpirmg 

them with thefc Thoughts. For Miracles of Grace were extremely rare among the Jews^ the time 
being not yet fullfill'd when God was to engrave his Law, and infafe bis Spirit, and his Charity in 

the heart of Men. . « i • r a? • > * 

1 acknowledge that all things we can do, by mecr Natural itrcngth, arc infumcieBt to ht us mc- 
ritorioufly for Grace, without which all the exteriour fhow of Religion can but feed and cherilh oui 
Pride and Self-Love. The Phariftes were Vain-Glorious upon their carrying the fenftbk fgm and tnt. 
moTiUtvi! of the Law of God, as our Saviour reproves thein^ and Cirifuans often make ufc of Crojjiu 
and Imms^ out of Curiofity, of Hypocrilie, or fome other Motive of Self-Love : Yet, fince thefe 
.things may put us in Mind of God, they may be to good purpofe imploy’d ^ becaufc we ought to 
make Nature, as far as poniblc, infirumcntal to Grace^ that God may ferve us by the fmpleft 
For though we cannot naturally fit and difpofe our fclvcs for Grace, yet we may often contri- 
bute to make it effedtiial, in as much as we can curb the eagernefs of a Paffion, by removing from 
the Objifdls that caufc it, or by urging contrary Reafons to thole of its Suggcftion. Thofe who 
Watch more carefully thaivothcrs over the purity of their Imagination, or give not fo much way 

to be corrupted by the continual enjoyment of fenfible Plcafures, and Wordly Commerce, make 
Grace cfficat ious, by taking away that impediment and rcfiftance which it finds in others. In 
which fenfe a DiFeafe, a ftiower of Rain or any other accident, that keeps us at home, may render 
Grace FJlicacions ; For fuch a degree of Grace as would have been too weak and ineffectual for our 
rtfifiing rhe fenfible iinpreHionoia prefent and agreeable Object, is Arong enough to make us rejeff 
and dclell the impure '/ bought^ or Imagination of the fame Object. 

This is all we need to fay to make it manifeA, That the Counfelsof the Gofpelarc neceffary, in 
Order to God’s Saving us by the For’tis advantageous to follow them, not only 
becaufe when we follow them by the Motion of God’s Spirit , they determine it by vertuc of im- 
mutable Order, or of the General Laws of the Order of Grace, to increafe in us our Love of Him j 
but alfo, becaufc the practifing thefe Counfcls, may frequently render Grace Efficacious, though 
Self-Love be the Motive, as it may be, on many Occafions. 
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THE 

DEFENCE 


OF THE 

AUTHOR 

O F T H K 

TREATISE 

Concerning the 

after Cnitl), 

Againft the 

Acenfation of Monfieur de la V I LLE. 

In which is Jhewn^ That if Particular Perfons be allowed to call in Quejiion 
the FAITH, of others^ upon Confeejuences well or ill drawn from their 
Principles^ no Man could be fecure from the Imputation of Here/ie, 

g^^ O JM E time ago came forth a trealiff, whofe very Talc fear’d a great many, and raifed 
much Gomtnolion in their Minds, Many Ferfons wilh’d 1 would engage in the Qiiancl, 
which the Author nude witli tlie Carte/iam. For as, on one iiand, Monlicur dc Is 
that was his Name, had done me the Honour to lift me among thefc Philofophers, with 
what Defign I f how not j and, on the other hand, found himfcif Uiverfion, by turning me into 
Ridiculcj they aflbr’d me, that if 1 was willing to pafs for a FooiiJI} and Extravagant Ferfon, 
for a rijionifl, and, in fine, an //cretick^ yet 1 could not in Coiifcicncc defert the Canlc of Truth, 
and leave the Enemies of our Faith, the Advantages he gave them. 

I mull do thefe Gentlemen Jullicc, in confclTing their Reafons Were very folid ; But bug tlicy 
would believe,' that if I have not fubmitted to them, ’tis bccaiifc, there were others of a very dif- 
ferent Opinion 3 rvhich to me fecni’d likewife highly rcafbnabfc, and for wfiich indeed I had greater 
Inclination: fori will not determine about the Weightinefs of their Reafons. Belidcs, .asMon- 
fieur tfe / 1 ri/h- is not very tender of Integrity, 1 forefaw that hisWoik would make a greater 
Flalh and Repoit, th.m it would do Injury to Truth. And as to my own Fartiuilar , I did not 
think he injur’d me by dcfpiling me: lor, 1 can allure him, Idefpife my loll niiich more iluiihc 
dcllrcs. ’Tis true my St//-C(/Htcw|)t is not grounded on the fame Ideas, .is induc’d him to ireac 
me fo faftuoufly, as he docs. But I would grant that the Reafons I had for dcfpilmg my felt, were 
not true; and would willingly confent, tint ail my ill Qualities were converted into thofc lie’s 
pleas’d togiveme, provided he’ll except that one of E/eretkk, or ora Ferfon whole l-aitli deferves 

'^'’Sbcfrictimv that ’tis of moft dangerous Confcquence, to ftir up the of Men, cfiici i- 

ally on fnch Subjcfls as feem to cover from the Reproofs of Rcafon, the moft violent and irrational ■ 

1 thought my felt oblig’d to continue lilcnt, for fear of fupplying with flcfh Fcwcl thofc floats 1 
perceiv’d in their Minds. But now that this Fervency is abated, and that I cannot Icc anv more 
mifchicvous Events to be fear’d ; 1 think 1 am bound to fatisfy my Friends, and content my leH. I 
am not willing to afteft an infolcnt and contemptuous Silence in Regard to Moniicur dt la l^illc. 
Ifinccrely confers, he has fenfibly offended me: For I am neither .s’foitff, nor Stupid-, I feel when I 
hurt and am not afham’d to own it. The publick Acenfation of Hav/te is not eal.c to be bongdpci 1 - 
ally &y Ecclejiajlkks; Which thoughnever fo unjuft, fails not to make thcFaith of the accuRd I.aptc t - 
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ed. in this Age, more than any other : And no Man may be prodigal of this fort of Reputatior, 
nnlcfs Charity oblige him to it, which feldom or never happens. , - , 

r have nothing, then, to anfwcr to the Calumnies, where with this Author tries to blacken me 
I /hall not bring him before the Common Magiftratc, to have publick Reparation m^e me • nor 
will 1 ufc any other ways permitted by Natur^ Law, for the Reftitutjoa. of that which 1 can in 
Confciencc give up. 1 am all that he will have me, a Fool, a f'ifmifl, only I am no Hcretkk • nor 
am 1 fu^fted of //erefu-at lead by tliofc that know me. But, I conrefs, I carmot avoid having my 
Faith fufpcclcd, if a Stranger may be allowed to brand me with the Name of Mentick, for Confe- 
quenccs lie is pleas’d to draw from my Principles ; for’tis not pofliblc but Monfieur de la f'tUc's Book 
muit have deceiv’d foms one or other. If atprefent I am fiifpcftcd of Herehe, ’tis a Misfortune I 
cannot help. 

, But if it be a Crime, ’tis not I that have (ommitted it,')ut rather he that draws confequences from 
a Piinciple not including them. For my part I difown thefe confcquenccs : I believe them falfe and 
Heretical ■, and if I clearly (aw they were direftly inferr’d from any one of my Principles, I would 
forfdkc it : For that Principle would be falfe. Truths being not contrarjfcto one another. 

But be it granted that Monfieur de la yille's Reafonings were )ull, and that Heretical Confe^uenca 
were pcrfcifly well deduc’d from their Primifle ■, yet neither 1 , nor many others, that he ill-ufcs 
faw before he wrote his Book, that were contain’d fu »t. So that hisConduft is indcfcnfible’ 
which way foever we examine it. For in line the Articles of Faith depend not on iheQuickncfs 
and Reach of thought of any Particular Divine, as I indeavour to Ihow ; and though we Ihould be 
certain tli.it fome principles included imfms Confcquenccs, yet no Man lias right to treat the Aliiu- 
taincis of thefe principles as //mtick. 

^ I have feen in the Fathers, and chiefly in St. Auftin, the * principle I have advanc’d, but never 
fh. 2 . jS. obferv’d Monlicur de la ViUe\ there. To me it appear’d a common Notion, that if God had .inni- 
r/j. 2 . 57 hilatedallthecxnnfminthelVurld, all the matter, the World is made up of, would he j^mhilatul, J 
ck6.Lio:- imd confulted fcvoral Perfons about it, to know whether they had the fame Idea as ray fdf of the 
m!iii"hei. whofcanfwers confirm’d me in my Opinion. I concluded, tor tlie Kcnlbns 1 lhall give 

ch. 16. ic 3 non, that we could no longer have any Hired and Nstnral Dfmonftration, that tiic Soul is didi.'). 
ira%.i in. gui/h’d from rhe Body, or that /he is Immortal, if that principle be laid alide. I faid in the Snveh 
itliLi, rt/tcr 7 VH/h that 1 did not believeany conll-quciKc could be inferr’d fiom this principle lepugmnt 
to Faith, which fame thing was defended in the Sorbon, before my maintaining it, in the publick 
Thefes. Nay, 1 proceeded to fay, Tlsat if it were requiftte, I would explain how this Opinion might he 
reconcil'd with what the tathers, and Councils have left us touchingour Faith, about the myftery of ‘Iran- 
ftibftantiation. l .aflly, I renounc’d all Wertfica/ Confcquenccs, and even the Principle, if it con- 
tain’d them, which 1 could not believe, nor can 1 to this hour. 

What ought I to fay more, to clear my Faith from the fufpicion of Hirefie,m<in to the malicious r* 
Could I imagine any Man would have the boldncfs to rank St. j4uftin,and other Fathers, among the 
CalViniJts, by condemning in the Perlbn of the Cartefsans and Cajlendifts, the Sentiment of that Holy 
Doi/or, as contrary to I'ranfubltantiation ? No, doubticfs. For cither Monfieur de la Ki He dmbt 
do it, five in a collateral manner. St. Aujtian in an hundred places advances as undeniable, the 
principlcnow in difputc. He never goes to prove it, bccaiife it docs not appear that any Man in his 
time doubted of it. For indeed ’tis a principle that ought to be look’d on as a common Notion with 
all tliofc’, V. Iiofc mind is not prepollefs’d with falfe Ifudies. Whence this father concludes. That 
the Soul is liriTioi tal •, That (he is more noble than the Body;That(hc isa didind fubflancc from it; 
wit h many other like Truths of the utmoft importance. And yet Monfieur <fe /4 F 7 /(f, under 
Ch'j, Ai'ib'gucus rerms,ad Vances that this Principle is not to be found in St. Juftin-. He anfwers but one 
Art. <5. pallar^c ot that Father’s Works, and to explain it, makes that Icarn’d Man argue at an Extra- 

vagant rate. LalUy, he oppofes to his conllant Doctrine, only the Book of Categories, as if he 
knew not that Book to be none of St. Aujlin’t, and that it belongs rather to X.o?/d, tlian'to 
Phjffscis. 

I will not (land to prove this in particular ; for I fee no ncccfllty of anfwcring Monfieur c(e la 
Tide’s Book: And I dclign to keep inviolably to the refolutionl made, and have declar’d attlic 
end of the Preface to the Second Vol. of the Search after '/'ruth, viz. That I would anfwcr none 
of thofc who opiws’d me before they underftand me, or whofc Difeourfes gavcoccafion to believe 
they were made from fome other motive than the Love of Truth. Asfor the reft, I (hall indeavour 
to content them. I have no delight in difquietitg Mens Minds, and troubling my own repofe by 
contentious Books, or Works abfolutely ufelefs to the difeoveryof Truth; and only proper to 
violate Charity , and fcandalize our Neighbours. And if I now put Pen to Paper, ’tis bcai fe I 
ought not to fuifer ray Faith to be call’d in Qpeftion, and that I defire to make it clearly underftood 
That no Man is permitted to charge me with Hcrefic for confcquenccs deduciblc from the Princinles 
1 have cftablilb’d. '* ' 

Which is not as if I thought it poft&le to inferr dircdly, any Herefie, or even Error from the 
Book concerning the Search after Truth, I am ready to anfwcr with Charity and Rcfp&ft, all thofc 
who (hall do me the honour to make their Animadverfions without Paffion ; and I (ball always be 
glad to follow Truth, as foon as any Man can difeover it to me. i dilbwo all principles from 
vvhich may be concluded any felihood. But I offer to prove, That we cannot jaftly treat as Hcrc- 
ticks, even obftinate Defenders of Ibch Principles, as Divines may infer impious Conclufions from ' 
(provided the Embracers of ihefc Principles dubwn the confcquenccs :) Since, if it might be allow’d* 
no W ritcr whatever could efcape the Imputation of Herefie. My proofs of my alletiion arc as fol- 
low; 
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toW : Which I do hot deduce from that which is lealtRcafonablc in the common Opinions of Phi- 

fophers, with defign to make them Odious, or Ridiculous ^ but choofe to take for the fubject of 
what I offer to prove, univerfally received Ofinms^ upon which the Peripatetids arc fo bold and 
prefuming, as to infult perpetually over their Adverfaries. 

ARGUMENT 1. • 


The and almoftall Men, believe that Beaftshavc Souls, and that thefe Souls are 

Doblei' than the Bodies which they. Animate. ’Tis an Opinion receiv’d in all times, and in all Na- 
tions, that a Dog fuffers Pain when he is. beaten •, That he is fufccptiblc of all the Motions of the 
Taffions , Fear , Dejire , Envy , Hatred , Joy , Swroip , and even that he knows and loves 
hisMaftcr. Yet from this Opinion confequences may be drawn direftly cppofitc to what wcarC 
Taught by Faith. 

The firft Confecjuence oppofite to Faith. 

That Go J is Vnjufi. 


Bealb fuffer Pain, and fome of them arc more miffrable than others. Now they never linn’d, 
or made an ill ufc of their I,«6inty,fince they have none ; Therefore GodWnjuft^m Piiiiilhing fhcin, 
and making them Miferable ; and unequally Mifcrabic, fmcctheyaic equally Innoumc. rhvrc- 
fore this Principle is falfe. That under a Righteous Cod^ a Creature can be nujirablc iriil’.iiii Jijo 
it , a Principle ncvcrthelefs imploy’d by St. Jujiin^ to Demonllratc Original Sin againll the 
Pelagians. , 

Moreover there is this difference between the condition of Men and Bc.>!l% that Men after 
Death may receive an Happinefs which may countervail ihe'Pains endur’d inl.itc. But Ikalls 
at Death lofe all ^ they have been mifcrabic, and innocent, and have no Future Retribution. 1 licic- 
forc, though (Jod be Juft, yet Man may fuffer in Order to Merit ; but if a Bcaft lull’crs, God is not 
Juft. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that God may do with tbeBeaft as he thinks fit, itrovidcd he obferves 
the Rules of Jufticc, with refpea to Man. But if an Angel Ihould think in like manner, that God 
could not punifh him without romcDemevits ; and that he was not oblig'd to do jufticc unto Man, 
fhould we like that thought ? Certainly God lendets jufticc to all his Creatures j and if the mean- 
eft of them are liable to Mifei y, they muft needs be capable of being Criminal. 

The fecond Confcquence contrary to Faith. 

That God Wills Diforder^ and that Nature is not corrupted. 


TheSoul of a Dog is fubftance more noble than the Body Animated by R- For according to St. 
jduftin * ’tis a fpiritual Subftance more noble than the nobleft Body. Belidcs which, icafon demon- 
ftrates that Bodies can neither A'noip, nor ' £,ow j and that Plcafurc, Pain, Joy, Sorrow, and the 
other Paflions, can Aot be Modifications of Bodies. Now ’tis believed that Dogs know, and Love 
their Maftcn, and that they arc fufceptible of Paflions, as of Fear, Dclirc , Joy and Sorrow, Md 
many others : The Sohl of a Dog therefore is not a Body, but a Subftance nobler than Bodies. But 
the Soul of a Dog is made for his Body, and has no other End, or Felicity, than the cn)oymcnt ot 
Bodies : Therefore God makes the more noble for the left noble : Therefore God Wills dilor^r ; 
Therefore Man’s Nature is not corrupted : Concupifcence is no difordcr. God mighc innKc Man 

for the enjoyment of Bodies, and fubjefthimto the Motions of Concupifcence, 

It may be ftill faid perhaps that the Soul of Beafts is made for Man ; but tis haid to cfcapc by 
this fubterfuRC. For whether my Dog, or my Horfc, has, or has not a Soul, is indi jrent to me. 
’Tis not my Horfe's Soul, which carries, or draws me, but hisB^y. lis not the Soul of a 
Chicken which nonrilhes me, but its flcih. Now might, and ought confquenily to create 
Horfes to perform all their functions which wc need, without a Soul, if it be true that he has 
made them mly for our ufc. Again, the Soul of an Horfc is more valuable than the nobleft Baly : 
GSd therdorc ought not to create it for the Body of Man. Laftly, God ought not to have given 
Souls to Flies which Swallows feed upon. Swallows arc of very little ufe to Man, .ind they might 

""wS nSd Ef ll i»Se n number of Souls to be Annihilated ^ ‘he Boclics 

of thefe K r.ucc the Soul of a Fly U more worth than the Body ot thc-i)Cfl^ft Ani.nay 
WhCTcfoS in affirming that Beafts have Souls, that is tofay, fubftances, more noble than Bodies 
vro derive God of Wifdom, make him ad- without Order, deftroy Original Sin, andconlcqnently 
otrerthrow Religion, by.ukins awaythtnet^a/of a Aftdiator. 
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F. Male BLANCHE’': Defence 

The third Confequence contrary to Faith. 

The Soul of Man if Mortal^ or at leaji the Soiils of Beajis pafs from one Bodi 

* to another. 

The Soul 01,1 Bcalt is a SublbiKC diftinft from its Body. This Soul is Annihilated, and there; 
fore Suiiit.iiiccs may naturally be Annihilated. Therefore though the Soul of .Man be a Subllancc 
di/findt from liis Body, it may be Annihilated, when the Body is deftroyed : And thus the Immor- 
jjliiy ot the HumuneSoul cannot be Denionftrated by Reafon. But if it be own’d to be moll cer- 
tain, I lull no Subftance can be naturally reduc’d to nothing, the Soul of Bealls will fublill after 
Dcatli i and lince they have no reward to hope for , and arc made for Bodies, they inuft at le.i/t 
pafs out of one to another, that they may not remain ufelcfs in Nature : Which feems io be the 
molt rcafonablc Inference, 

Now ’tb Matter of Faith„ That God is juft and Wife, That he Loves not Diforder, That Na- 
ture is corrupted, That the Soul of Man is Immortal and' that That of Bcafts is Mortal: Be- 
caufe indeed it i-. not a diftinft Subftance from their Body, nor confequently capable of Knowledge 
and Love , or of any I’aflions and Senlations like ours. Therefore in the Stile of Monficur 
de Li yiUt^ who condemns Men upon Conftiguences that he draws from their Principles , tlu; 
Cartrftam may jultly charge him with a Crime, and all Mindkind belidcs , for believing Bcafts 
have Souls. 

What would Monlieui de la Vtlk fiy, if in his way of proceeding we Ihould tax him of Impiety 
for entertaining Opinions, fiom whence it might be concluded. That God is not Juft, Wife, or 
Powerful i Opinions that overthrow Religion, that are oppcifitc to Original Sin, that take away 
ihconly l 3 emonltraiion Reafon can give of the Immortality of the Soul ? What would he fay, if 
we lliould chaigc him with I njuftice and Cruelty for making innocent Souls to fulfer, and even for 
Ara'iiiiilating tlicm, to feed upon the Bodies which they Animate He is a Sinner; but they arc 
Innocent', and yet for the Nourilhment of bis Body he kills Animals, and Annihilates their 
Souls, which arc of greater Worth than his Body. Yet if his could not fublift without the 
Hclh of Animals, oi if the AnnihiKition of aSouIihOuld render his Body for ever Immortal ■ 
this Cruelty, as unjuft as itis, might perhaps be excufable : But with what Pretence can he Anni- 
hil.itc Snbftanccs altogether innocent, to fuftain but a few days a Body juttJy condcinn’cl to Death 
becaufe of Sin, 

Would he be fo little a Philofophcr, as to cxcufc himfclf upon the Cuftom ot the Place he lives 
in ? But what if his Zeal Ihould carry him into the Indies., where the Inhabitants found Hofpitals 
ijnf. (.^7. Koalls i and the Pbilofophers, and the better and more gcnidc Part of them, arc fo charitable to 
’ to the finalleft Flics, that, for rear of killing them, by Breathing, and Walking, they wear a fine 
Cloatli before their Mouths, and fan the Ways through which they pals i Would he then fear to 
make innocent Souls to fuffer, or to Annihilate them for the Prelervation of a Sinner’s Body? 
Would he not rather thule to fubferibe to their Opinion, who give not Bcafts a Soul more Noble 
tiuntlicii Body, or diftindt from it ; and by publilhing this Opinion acquit himfdf of the Cnmss 
ot tliuclt / .It'd Injnftice, which thefe People would charge upon him ; it having the fame Principles 
111 follow'd ilot their Cuftom .•* 

fills I x.iinple may fufficc to Ihcw, that we are not permitted to treat Men as I/ireticks, and 
clangeious Petfons, bccaufc of Irreligious Confcqucnccs that may be deduc’d from their Princi- 
ple", whin ilicfe Confcqucnccs are difoyvn’d by them. For though I think it would be an infinitely 
harder Task, to anfwcr the aforefaid DifTiculties, than thofe of M. rfe fj L;f/t’s, yet the Carte/iant 
would be very Ridiculous, if they (hould accufc Monficur dr layille, and others, that were not of 
their Opinion, of Impiety and Hcrcfic. ’Tis only the Authority of the Church, that may decide 
about Matters of Faith; and the Church has not oblig’d ns, and probably whatever Confeoucncc 
may be drawn from common Principles, never will oblige us to believe, that Dogs have not a Soul 
more Noble than their Body, that they know not their Mafters-, that they neither fear, nor deflre 
nor fuller any thing , bccaufe it is not nccclTary that Cbrijiians fhoold be inftruded in thefe 
Truths. 


ARGUMENT II. 

AlmoftallMcnarcperfwad'ed, Thatfenfible Objefts are the true Caufes of PIcafurc, and p.in 
which wc feel, upon their Prcfcncc. They wlievc, that the Fire fends forth that agree able f . ; ’ 
which rcjoyccs us ; and that our Aliments Afl in us, and give us the Welcome Scnfations of 1 ift s* 
They doubt not but ’tis the Sun which makes the Fruits nccellary for Life, to thrive and that sli 
fcnfible Objefts have a peculiar t'enue, by which they can do us a great deal of Good and Evu i ■ ; 
us fee, if from thefe Principles wc cannot draw Confcqucnccs contrary to Religion and Poi:;. J 
Eiith. 


A Coafi; 
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A Confequenci to the fir (I Principle of Ahnlity^ ivVtch obliges «.■ to lou 
God with all our Strength^ and to fear none but Him! 

Tis a common Notion, by which all Men Order their llehjvioiir, That we oitglit to love ind 
^ear what has Power to do us C?ood and Harm, to make us feci Plcafure and Pain, to render us’ liaiv 
py or miferable ; and that this Caufe is to be lov’d, or fear’d, proportionably to its Power of Act- 
ing on us. But the Fire, the Son, the Objetts of our Sen(e$,can truly Aft on us, and make us in fomc 
manner happy or miferable. This is the Principle fuppos’d \ we may therefore I ,ovc and Fc.ir them 
This is the Conclufion which every one naturally makes, and is the general Principle of the cornip-’ 

, tion of Manners. * 

Tis evident by Realbn, and by the Firft of God’s Commandments, That all the motions of our 
Soul, of Love or Fear, Delircorjoy, ought to tend to God; and that all the Motions of our 
Body may be Regulated and Determin’d, by encompafling Objefts, By the Motion of out Body we 
may approach a Fruit, avoid a BloWj fly a Beaft that’s ready to devour us. Rut we ought to l ove 
end Fear none but God ; all the Motions of our Soul ought to tend to*Him only ; we arc to love 
Him with all our llrength ; this is an tndifpenfiblcLaw. We can neithei l.ovc or Fear what is be- 
low us, without diforder and corruption : Freely to fear a Beall ready to devour us, or to fear the 
Devil, is to give them fome honour ; to Love a Fruit, to defire Riches, to icjojcc in il:c light of 
the Sun,as if he were the true caufe of it ; to Love even our Father, our Proteftor, our Friend^ as if 
they wcrc capablc of doing us good, is to pay them an Honour which is due to none but God, in 
which fenfe it is lawful to Love none. But we may, and ought to Love our Neighbour, by wifn- 
ing and procuring him, as Natural or Occalional Caufe, all ttiat may make him happy, and no o- 
therwife. For we to 1 ovc our Brothers, not as if able to do us good, but as capable to enjoy to- 
gether with us the tiue Good. Thcfe Truths feem evident to me; but Men llrangcly obfeure 
them, by fuppoling that the furrounding Bodies can Aft on us as True Caufes. • 

Indeed, moft Chriftim Philofophers acknowledge. That the Creatures can do nothing, unlels 
God concur to their Aftion ; and that fo, fenfiblc Objefts being unable to Aft on us without 
the Efficacy of the pirll Caufe, moft not be lov’d or fear’d by us. But God only, on whom they 
depend. 

Which Explication makes it manifeft. That they condemn the confequenccs, which I have now 
deduc’d from the Principle they receive : But if in imitation of Monlicur dc la VtUe'i Conduft, I 
fliould fay ’twas a flight and fobterfug,e of the Philofophers, to Cloak their Impiety -, if 1 Ihould 
urge them with the Crime of fupporting yiriftotle\ Opinions, and the prejudices of Senfc, at the 
expence of their Religion ; if piercing too into the inmoft rcccHcs of their Heart, I flwulU impute 
to them the feewt defire, of debauching Men’s Morals by the defence of a Principle, which ferves 
to juftific all forts of diforders, and which by the conlcqucnces I have drawrifrom it, ovci throws 
the firft Principle of Chriftian Morality. Should I be thought in my Senfes whilft I went to con- 
demn mod Men as impious upon the llrength of the inferences I had deduc’d from their 
Premifes ? 

Monfieur de la ViUe will no doubt pretend that my Confcqiienccs arc not rightly inferr’d ; but I 
pretend the fame of his ; and to mine them all, I need but explicate fomc Equivocal Terms, which 
I lhall fometime do, if I find it nccelTary. 

But how will Monfieur de la faille juftific the common Opinion of the Efficacy of Second Caufes, 
and by what fort of concourfe will he aferibe to God all that is due to Him ? Will he make 
it clearly appear , that one individual Aftion is all of God, and all of the Creature ? Will he 
demonftrate that the Power . of the Creature is not ufdefs, though without its Efficacy, the 
ibie Aftion of God would produce the fame efffeft ? Will he prove that Minds neither ought to 
Love nor Fear Bodies , though the latter have a true Power of Afting on the former ; and 
will hii make multitudes of Converts hereupon, among iholl- whole Mind and Hcait arc 
taken up with fenfiblc objefts , from a confus’d Judgment they make that thcfe Objefts arc 
capable of making them Happy or Miferable ? Let Iiim confefs then , That if wc might 
treat as Hcrcticks , and profane Perfons , all that hold Principles , from which Heretical 
and Impious Confequenccs may be drawn, no Man what ever could fccurc his Faith from being 
fufpefted. 

ARGUMENT III. 

The Confequence of the Principle propos'd by Monjieur de la Ville, as a Point 
of Faith, viz. That the Eflence of Body coiifills not in Extenlion. 
This negative Principle overthrows the only demonjhative and dir eld Proof 
we have of the SouPs being a diftinS Sub^ance from the Body^ and cotife- 
quently of her Immortality. 

When this truth is receiv’d, which I prefume, with many other Perfons, to have demonftrated ; 
'^ich Monfieur de la impugns as contrary to the dccifions of the Church, viz. float tk £/- 

Y y fence 
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^ whatever Dkiifm and W<wi be conceiv’d in it, can never arrive to Rtg. 

that cdhng lUeg which is in ns. i. nccrtanlif a Ihbllante dttinft 

^"’C.TflS'Lta Wiiiwn, and>4t)iMlS«/«i«», ate Aftnally A/wfcl of feme .fnbJancB £,. 
itmi Bet ah theDivilions incidenui to Eatcnfion can ptodye nMhing hot Fignra : Not all m 
ifarioit Zi any thing bnt Relatione of DUtance : Therefore E«enSoo Moot «l»W'ofothet 
Modifications. Therefore our Thought, Dclirc, Senfalions of Pleafure, and Pain, arc Modes of a 
Subftanccs Exillence, which is nota Body. Therefore the Soul isdiftinft from the Body, which 
hrinp ronceded wc thus demonftratc her Immortality. ' ^ 

• No fobftancc*can be Annihilated by the Ordinary ftrength of Nature. For as nature wnnot pro- 
duce fomething out of nothing: So (he cannot reduce fomething into nothing. Modifications of 
Beings may be Anniliilated ^ Rotundity oi a may tufon^'^jeeTa^T 

heeSre/yia. Bnt «hU ronrfonrft 1. a Bwng. « t‘.“ i ' s’ f'Tctt 


thing. Now for the foremention’d Reafons the boui is not a mwe j w- 

forelhe is immortal i and though the Body be diflblv’d into a ® 

tui c, and the ftruaurc of its Organs broke to pieces, „ £ Ann?hil7t?* 

nor in any other Modification of matter, ’tis evident that the diflblution, and even JJ« A"n'™ati- 
onofthcfubftanceof an humane Body, were that Annihilation true could ^ 

fubftance of our Soul Let us add to this another proof of the immortality of the Soul, grounded 

"‘TtoghlcM'y'jlanotbtrcd.edfoDotHag, bccaaftitis 

ing die, and all its parts may be diflblv’d : Becaufe Extenfion is divifibk. But '.J.® ® 

ftance diftind from Extenfion, cannot U divided. For we cannot ® ^ 7e 

a Senfation of Pain, or Pleafure, as wc may divide a fquare into two or four TriaUftlc*. Therefore 
the fubftance of the Soul is indiflbluble, incorruptible, and confcqucntly immortal, becaufe 

“"ButT/Monfieur de la m fuppofes that thcEflcnce of Body confilts in fomethingbefides Exten- 
fion, how will he convince the Libertines that (he is neither material wr mortal. They will main- 
tain, that/omrtIbiW wherein the Eflence of Body confilts, is capable of thnirng, and that the fub- 
ftance which thinh is the fame with that which is extended. If Monfieur dela . tile denies^ they 11 
Ihow that he does it, without Reafon,fince according to his Principle,Body h«nS Jhmcthing elfe than 
Extenfion -, hchasnodiftinftldeaofwhat that can be, and tonfequently cannot tell but that u^ 
known thing may be capableof Thought, Does he think to convince them, hy Jay ng as he doe^ 
in his Book, that the Elfence of Body is to have Parts without Extenfion ? Uruinly they will not 
take his Word for it i for finding it as hard to conceive parts without Extenfion, 

Atomt. or Circles^ without two Semi-circles^ they muft have more deference for him, than he has 
fwGiilhimfelf. For Monfieur de In Wfle, in the laft part of his^k, f m- 

felf cannot oblige us to belivecontradiftory things, fuch as are the Parts of a Body, without any 

"'Br/thcLilwrtincs on their part would not fail of probable Reafons to confound the 
the Body. Experience, they’ll fay, teaches us. That the Body is capable of Feeling, Thinking 
and Reafoning.^ ’ Tis the Body which is fenfible of Pleafure, and Pam. Tis the Bto»n which 
thinks and reafons. The weight of the Body makes heavy the Mind. Madnefs is a truedilt^per 
and thofc who have molt Wiiaom lofe it, when that part of the Brain, vv^c it refides, is difeas d. 
The Eflences of Beings are unknown to us, and therefore Reafon cannot diKoyer w ®te 

fufccntible. ' So that realbn refers us to Experience, and Experience confounds the Soul with the 
Body, and teaches us, that this is capable of thinking : Such would be their Reafons , . ^ . 

And in Truth thofc who afllire us. That the Eflences of iking are unknown i and make it Cri- 
minal for Philofophers to demonftrateExtenfionw Modification of Being, but the very Eflcnce of 
Matter : would do well to confider the mifehievous Confequences, dcdudblc from their Principles i 
and not go to overthrow the only Deraoriftration wc have, for the Diftindion between the Soul and 
Body. For, in fine, the Diflindim of thefc two Parts of our Selves, ffow’d bv clear Ideas, is the 
moft Fruitfrl and ncccflary of all Truths in point of Pbilofeffyy and perhaps of Divinity^ and Chri- 
ftian Morality. But this Dillindion is likewife exaftly demonftrated in many Places of the Searm 
* IV after Truth *. And I undertake to Monfieur de la Ville^ notwithftanding his Anfwer fraught with 
cfoTa.' Ambiguities. Figures. aad CMtradidms ^ oj, rather, I undertake to the Libertines^ for as for him, I 
Bed Vi. believe him fo fetled in his Faith, as not to want fuch fort of Proofs. I undertake, I fay to the 
Pdriu. libertines. That they will never find any Sophifm in my Demonftraftion, That ’ds impoffible to 
conceive it clearly and dilUnaiy, without embracing it i and that all the Proofs they offer, to 
K II. confound the Soul with the Body, are drawn from Senfes toat they are obfeure and confus’d, apd 
ct4t.i can neverpcrfwadcfuchis Judge of things by dear and diftinft Ideas. . . . - 

From this Principal, That the Eflence of Body coofills not m Extenfion, and that the Effences of 
things arc unknown 1 1 could frill draw many other Confeanenoes oppofite to Faith ; But that is nbe 
ncceffary i and I would rather, if it were pofliMc, reconefre all fidfoas weU as true PbUofimhiif 
with Religion. However im^ous and Heretical would be the Confequences I could deduct ln» 

cno 
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the Opinions of Philoibpbert, I fhould think I wanted the Charity which I owe them ff ! endea 
yonred to make their Faith rufpeded. So far am I from imitating the Conduft of Monficur JeU 
Ulle, who leaving a Principle demonftrated in all its Strength, and receiv'd by all Ages lavs out 
himfelf in drawing Heretical Confequences from it ^ tho’ of no ufe but to ftrengthen the Calvim/li 
and encreafe their Number, and to diftnrb the Faith of thcOrfbodbx: 1 would, on the contrary’ 
that no one Iboold think on thefe Confeqoences j or difown them as falfe,and wrong-infert’d from 
the Principal. 

All Truths hang in a Chain together ; and no falfe Principle can be held, but thofe who are any 
thing versM in the Art of Reafoning, may infer from it abundance of Confequcnces repugnant to 
Religion. So that if it were permitted to blacken the Faith of others, upon Confeqoencn drawn 
from Principles believ’d by them, fince there is no Man but Errs in fomething, we might treat all 
the World, as Heretical. Wherefore the allowing Men to Dogmatize, and to make others Faish 
fufpefted, who are not of their Opinion, would be opening a Gap to infinite Quarrels, Schifms 
Diibirbances, and even Qvil Wars and all Mankind is concern’d to look upon the Abettors o^ 
foch a Condoft,_ as Slanderers and DUiurbers of the publick Peace. For, in Ihoit, the different 
Parties in Religion, which are almoft always form’d ft^om fuch like Confequcnces. proddcc lltange 
Events in a State ^ which ail Hiffories abound with. But the Liberty xo Philofopnize, or to reafon 
upon Common Notions,is not to be denied Men ; it being a Right which Is as natural to them as to 
breath. X)ivwM ought to diftinguifh TUology from Pbil^ofhy, Articles of our Faith from Opinions 
of Men. rrwfci, which GOD iw/ulrrr toallChriftunsby a wi/iWe .d/Ktix/r/ty, ficm thofe which 
he bejlmt on feme particular Perfbns, in Rtcmftnct of their Attention and Indtiffi y. '1 hey should 
not confound things that depend on fo different Principles. No Queffioii Humane Sv icnccs ought 
to be made fubfervient to Religion y bat with a Spirit of Peace and Charity ; without condemning 
one another, fo long as we agree abiout Truths which the Church has determin’d : toi this is the 
way for Truth to (hine out, and all Sciences to be brdoght to greater and greater Perfection, by 
the Addition of New Difeoveries to the Ancient < ; 

But the Imaginations of moft Men cannot be reconcil’d to New Difeoveries, but even Novelty 
in Opinions, never fo advantageous to Religion, frights thdm ^ whilft they cafily inure thcinfclves 
to thefaUeft and obfcurell Principles,' provided fomc Ancient has advanc’d them. But when once 
thefe Principles are grown familiar, they find them though never fo c/i/twrc : They believe 

them moft «/</«/, though extremely dangerous •, And they are fo well us’d to fay and hear what 
they do not conceive, and to (lurr a real Diflicultjf by an imaginary Diffinction, that they are ever 
well fatisfy’d with their falfc Idea’s, and can’t endure to be talkt to in a clear and dillinft Lan- 
guage ^ like Men coming out of a dark Room, they are fearful of the Light, which Itrikes too 
violently on their Ryes, and they imagine we go to blind them, when wc try to diflipate the invol- 
ving Darknefs. 

, Thus though 1 have fliown by many ConfequeiKes, that ’tis dangerous, for Exarnplc, to main- 
tain that Bealls have a Soul more noble than tne Body j yet lince this Opinion is ancient, and moft 
Men are accuftom’d to Believe it, whilft the contrary bears the Charader of Novelty j Thofe who 
judge of the Harlhnefs of Opinions rather by the Fear they produce in the Imagination , than by 
the Evidence and Light they Ihcd in the Mind, will be Hire to vote the Cartefsans Opinion danger- 
ous: and will condemn thefe Philofopbers, as ralh and prefumptuous, rather than thofe who make 
Bealls capable of Realbning, 

Let, a Man but fxy In Coihpany, with ah Air of Gravity, or rather with a Look, into which the 
Imagination, fear’d with fomething extraordinary, forms the Face : Really the Cancfmi are prange 
teofle •, Tbn maintain^ That BeaPshave no Soul. I am afreud in a little time they will fay as much of 
Man: Arid this will enough to perfwade a great many, that this is a dangerous Opinion. No 
Reafons can prevent the EfFea of this Difeouriwpon weak lma^nations •, and unlefs there happen 
to be fomc brisk Wit, that with the gaycty of Carriage, fliall re-embolden the Company from the 
Fear they had conceiv’d, the Cartefsans might tire tbemfelvcs to Death, before they could by their 
Reafonings obliterate the Charafter that Had been given of their Perlbns. 

And yet ’tis but placing the depHitioss inllcad of the thing defin'd^ to Ibew the extravagance of 
this Difeourfe. For if a Man Ihould fij' ferioufly, the Cartefsans meprOngefort of Men^ tlon affirm^ 
that Beapt have neither thought nor Senfe ; 1 fear., in afhort time, they will fay at much of us. Cerulnly 
we Oionld conclude this Man’s apprehenfions but ill-grounded. But the generality of Men are un- 
able to extricate the leaft Ambiguity, efpccially when their Ima^natlbn i» frighted with the No- 
tion of Novelty, which forae reprelcnt to them as dangerous. <«efidcs that the Air and extcrlour 
Manners cafily perfuade, but Trpth is not dlfcovCT’d without fomc application of Thought, where- 
of the greateft part of Mankind is incapable. , ^ . • l-Ul 

Certainly Men that have moft Light and Underftanding, whofe Opinions are imphcltcly em- 
brac’d bv the Vulgar, ought not to dc fo eafic to condemn their Brethren, a( leaft before they have 
examin’d their Sentiments with a ferions Attention ) nor ought they to poflefs their refp^fnl 
Hearers with difkdv^tagcous of thclf Nci^boof^ this bcin^ contrary to the Ruici of 


'%tix\hoCartefms^ yen’ll fay, adihit Principles which have miftbievoui GOnfequences j and I 
want it fmec you’ll have it fo. But they difown thefe Confeqoences ; They, it mayK ere fo 
*of^ and ftupid, as not to fee thefe Oinfeonences are inclodcd In their Principles. J^ey think 
they can feparate one from the other, and io not fnppofc other PhU^pbw aw to behev’d up- 
on their bare Word : They break not their Charity with thofe who hold Prlnoples which they 
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think big with itn|)iousConfefjucnccs, and as contrary to Religion, as found Sc nfc. For it nlayb* 
concluded from the dangerous Confluences I have drawn from tliofc very Principles, wWch fluih 
the even to the triumphing over their Adverfaries-, How many, and how much worlb 
than thefe 1 might infer, if I Ihould give my fclf liberty to choofc out of the Body of their Philofo- 
phy that which was molt exceptionable ? But whatever the advantage is in Theological Difputes 
as well as in Field-Battles, tobe the AprclTors y I had rather dcrend royfelf weakly, than con- 
quer and triumph by affaulting. For, in Ihort, I do not conceive how Men delight in making Hc- 
rcticks, and prophanc Perfons of thofe who fubmit to all the decifions of the Church, upon Confe- 
quenccs which they difavow. The Victory methinks is very fatal, which fpills but the Blood of our 
own Country- Mea. 

Ncvcrthclefs, I do not believe 1 have advanc'd in the Search after Trutb^ any Principle of Philo- 
fophy produftivc of dangerous Confcqucnces-, on the contrary, I have left M. </« C<irt« in fome 
places, md yfriftotle zlmoft in all ^ bccaufe 1 could not reconcile the former with Iruth^ nor the 
Lnttr with Truth or Religion ^ this I leave to Men of more Wit and Invention than my felf. | fjid 
tl:at the / //(«« o/ Matter cmftftei in Extenfm, becaufc I thought 1 had, evidently, demonlliatcd 
ir, and thereby given clear and iincontroverted proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, and her 
dillinction from the Body; yk Truth which is clTcntial to Religion, and which the Philofophcrs 
* s.-Js. s, arc * oblig’d by the lafl: Later an Council \p prove. But I never thought this Principle fo fecund 
with Ti uths advantageous to Religion, was contrary to the Council of Trent : Monfieur de la {'ills 
ought not to .iffirm ir, for that will do but mifehief. This is the Conduft of the Protejlants in 
■* 7 K nr. Holland., * I'ltiehius, -f- Toint, and feveral others. I fay not this to make his Faith fufpefted, but 

‘b. 4 - I am under llrong apprehenfions, Icaft his Conduft may give them cccafion to affiim, That we own 

1 '• in France a Man cannot be a Calholick without believing that the parts of a Body may be without 

coj KJt Aftual Extenfion, line c a Book Dedicated to the Bilhops, publilh’d with all the Ceremonies, 
with Jfprobatwn and Pri vilege, treats the Cartefians as f /ereticks on that particular ; 1 fear, lead: by 
liis probabilities, he may (hake the Faith of feveral Perfons, who know not prccifely what is ne- 
ccllary to make an Article of Faith. But I am ftill more apprehenfive leaft the Libertines Ihould 
llrcngthen thcinfclvcs in their Opinions, That the Soul is Corporeal, and confeciuently Mortal ■, 
That a thinking Subftance is the lame with an extended One, becaufc Extenfion with tlicm, and 
Monlkm ele la Tille, being but the Mode of a Being, whofcEflcnce is unknown to us, we have no 
Argument from Reafon, that this Being is not capable of Thinking ^ and wc have many Argu- 
ments from Senfc which, though never fofalfe, arc yet convincing, and even Demonflrative with 
thofe who will not be at the pains of Rcafoning. * 

And upon thefe grounds I think I am oblig’d to affirm, with all the confidence afforded me by 
the view of the Truth I have Demonftrated That Extenfion is not a K^odc of Being ^ but a Being, 
a Thing, aSubftance, in a Word, Matter or Body, and that many Anfwers arc to be fecn in the 
Search after Truth, to thofe proofs of Senfc by which the Libertines confound the two Subltanccs, 
that Man’s compos’d of. 1 maintain farther, THit Monfieur de la Fille has not fhown that Opini- 
on of the Eflence of Matter tobe contray to Tranfubfuntiation ; that he has propos’d only thofe 
Anfwers which arc cafic to be rcfolv’d. That we may more cafily triumph over his Adverfaries : 
That he lias not impugned mine, and probably not fo much as known them, and that in the Hu- 
mour I fee him, 1 think not my fclf obliged to acquaint him with them l aftly , That he has 
added to the Council of Trent, more Articles of Faith, or Explications , than any private 
^ Perfon has Right to give after exprefs Prohibitions contain’d in the Bull, which confirms the faid 
M it is Council ». 

forbidden imdcr rain or Kxcommiinicition, to give any Fxplication of the Decrees of the Council, VUurn omnino intcrfirctdtmi^ 
genui juper ipjms Coiu ilii i::crctis <juorun{iic modo edere^ &c. That Power is referv’d to the Pope, 

As to w lut regards my own Particular, I defire the Reader not to believe Monfieur de la Fillc, 
upon his Word, but to examine with Caution and Dillruft, even thofe Matters of Fatfl which he 
vouches with the greateft Confidence. He boafts himfelf upon his Sincerity and ingenuoufnefs, and 
1 am fiir from difputing him thofe Qualities, which arc indifpcnfable to every honeft Man •, but 1 
cannot help faying in the Defence of Truth, and my own Juftification, that he has often forgotten 
himfelf in his Book ; of which here follows a fofficient Proof. 

In the Frontifpicce of his Work he has inferted an Advertifement, which has a Look of Integri- 
ty ; for ’tis compos’d only to make a kind of Reparation ; Thefe arc his Words ; He fays. He met 
with a Copy of the Srdreb <»/fer Triqil^, of the Strasbourgh-Edition, in the Year 1 ^ 77 . which obliges 
him to fignifie to his dear Reader, that I have in the Imprcflion retraced and Erroier, which I had 
advanc’d in the JFiV/f. But it it fo true^ that I am cither little skill’d in Divinity, or very daring, 
that I could not recant that frroKr, without advancing Two others. His whole Advertifement is 
only to make me a charitable Reparation. 

However it is falfe, 'Eirfl, That 1 have retraced that pretended Errour about Original Sin : The 
fame Propofition being found in the fame Words, in the Edditipn he * cites, and in all thofe that 
liutv. ate Printed at T 4 r». 
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’ Secondly f That^ro];Mficion is not my pecoliar Opinion ^ fince it is the common Dodrinc of the 
Schools. But though it were not at prefent taught, yet ’tis certainly no Errour, much Icfs a molt 
pernicious one, as he elfewhere (tiles it > 

TTie t*o Errours he fuppofes me to fubditutCj in the Room of this recanted one, arc 1 wo things * 
Ineverfaidj and which he puts upon me. Tis but reading his own Words relating to the 
Queftion , , to difeover the Truth of what I fay ^ and therefore I (hall not (land to prove it •, 
efpecially lince ’tis done fufiiciently by an unknown Hand. I could only wilh this un* 
known Perfon had alledg’d the Reafons which I had for faying^ That an Infant at the 
time of Baptifm was juRified by an Ai^ual Lore, and which ( have given in the IBuftratm upon 
Ofiginal Sin. -r 

Let a Man judge then, after he has examin’d the candid and fmere Advertifement of Monileur 
delaf^fUc, whether I have not reafon to require the Equitable Readers not to credit him. onliis 
bare Word. For if we believe him, he is the molt fincete and courteous Man in the World i, but 
we cannot find all the Marks of Sincerity and Candour, when we carefully examine him. At the 
End of his Advertifement, heprotells, he has endeavour’d, as much as polfiblc, to obftrve all the 
Moderation which he ought, that he has no iH Will but to the Errours of his Adverfaries, and for 
their Perfons all Eftcera andRefpedk ; Whillt yet one Cannot confidef that Advertifement, without 
difcoveringatlcaftthcSymptorrisofadifingenuousSpirit, and a Malign Temper, which furprizes 
and irritates Mens Minds. 1 pray God to pardon him his Outrages, to Regulate his Zeal, and to 
infpire him with the toiirit of Meeknefs, Charity and Peace towards his brethren. I knpw not 
whether he finds Plealure in abufing me fo hainoudy as he docs •, but 1 delirc to allure him. That it 
is Matter of much Sorrow, and Trouble to me, That I am forc’d in the Defence of Truth, to give 
fomeSufpicion of his Probity ^ and that I Ihould, on the contrary, be extrcamly joyful, if he could 
know how fincerely I honour, refpefl, and love him, in Him in whom we all arc Brethren. No- 
ferit fuatn eutn non contemam^ & <iuantum in illo Deum tmwdw, & cogittm caput nojirm in cujui cor - 
porefraires fmus. Aug. ad Fortunianum, £{ifi. 3 . 
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I N order to explain my Thoughts concerning the Natural Caufes of Light and Colours, let us 
conceive a great Foot-ball externally prcls’d by a Force, in a manner infinite -, and that the 
fluid Matter contain’d in it, has lb rapid a Motion, as not' only to turn all, after one and the 
fameFalhion, with a mighty Swiftnefsi but that each Part of it, to imploy all its Motion, 
(that is, to move it fell’ equally to its Force,) is ftill obliged either to turn upon the Centre of an 
infinite Number of little Vortices^ or elfe to glide between them, and all this with a prodigious 
Celerity -infomuch that the Force of the Matter contain’d in the Foot-baU, ihall make an equal 
Poize with that external Force which comprefles it. In a word, let us concave the Matter con- 
tain’d in the Foot-ball to be like that with which M. Des Cartes furniflies our Vortex^ excepting 
only that the little Bowls ot his fecond Element, which hcfuppoleshard, be nothing but little Vor- 
tices themfelves 5 or at leaft, that they have no Hardnefs but what is occafion’d by thePrefllire of 
thole which futround them : For if thefe little Bowls were hard by their own Nature, (as I think 
I have demonftrated the contrary^ it were impoflible for them to tranfmit Light and Colours, as 
we fliall fee by and by. But ir this Suppofitiofi be difficultly conceived, let us only fuppofe a 
Foot ball fill’d with Water, or rather with a Mat- 
ter infinitely more fluid, and receiving an extreme 
Preffure from without. The Circle A 8 C is the 
Seflion through the Centre of the Foot ball. 

This being fuppos’d, let there be imagin’d a 
fmall Hole to be made at the Point A 5 I lay, that 
all the Parts of the Water, as i? 5 T T, contain’d 
therein, will tend towards the Point A by the 
right Lines, RA,S A, &c. For all the Parts which 
were equally prefs’d before, ceafe to be fo on that 
fide which anfwers to the Hole. They mull 
therefore tend towards it, fince every Body that 
is prefs’d, muft tend to move it felf that way 
where it finds the leaft Refiftance. 

But if a Stopple be put in the Orifice A, and 
it be haftily thruft inwards, the fame Parts, R S 
T V, 8 tc. will all tend to remove themfelves from 
the Hole, direflly by the fame Lines, A R, A S, 8 cc. 

Becaufe, upon the advancing in of the Stopple, they are more prels’d on the Side wherein it 
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enters. 

Laftly, If we conceive the Stopple moved haftily backwards and forwards, all the Parts of 
the fubtiie Matter (which exaflly fills the Foot-ball, whole Elalticity is very great, and which 
difficultly contrafts or extends it felf) will receive infinite Vibrations from the rrclTure. 

Let us now liippole an Eye at T, 01 elfewhete, dire£lcA towards a 1 orch at A ; the Parts of the 
Torch being in continual Motion, will conftantly prels the fubtiie Matter on all fidcs, and cem- 
lequently quite from A to the Fund of the Eye : And the Optick Nerve, king vehemently prefs’d 
and lliaken by very quick Vibrations, will excite in the Soul the Senfationof Light, or of a lively 
and glittering W’hitenels. 

ff we fuppofe at 5 a dark Body AI, the fubtiie Matter being not refletted towards the Eye that 
direfteef nor vibrating the tbrick Nerve, the Body will appear black j as when we look in 
tf/thc Mouth of a Cave, or the Hole ot the Pupibot the Eye. 

If the Body M be fuch, as that the fubtfte Matter vilnated by the Torch, be refleited towards 
tlic Eye, without any Diminution of the Qiiickncls of the Vibrations, the Body M will appear 
■ ‘ A a White, 
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VVhire and fo nrach the more White as there (hall be*more Rays reflefted. It will likewife ap4 
par Luminous, as Flame, if the Body M being plilh’d (hall refleft all, or almoft all the 

in the fame order. ^ an,, ■ if, . . 

But if thc'Boily M he fuch, as that the fubtile Matter refletted has its Vibrations lefs quick, 
in certain Degrees that cannot be exaftlv determin’d, the Refult will be one of the primitive G), 
lours Yellow, Ked, Blue, provided all the Parts ot the Bo^iW diminifli equally the Vibrations 
caufed by the Flame in the liibtile Matter •, and all the reft of - the Colours made up of a Mixture 
of the primitive, will arife according as the Parts of the Body yll (hall unequally diminifli the 
Quicknefs of the laid Vibrations, This is what I meant, when I advanc’d in fome Places of my 
Book, that Light and Colours confifted only in the Vibrations of Preffure, as they were more or 
^els quick, produced by the fubtile Matter on the Reiitin. 

This limple Expofition of my Opinion will, perhaps, make it feem probable enough, to thole 
at leall who are acquainted with M. Det Car/a's Philoibphy, and who arc not fatisfied with the 
Fxplicatipn which that Learned Man gives of Colours ; But that a more Iblid Judgment may be 
made on my Opinion, it is not enough to have barely propos’d itj it isrequilite to produce fome 

Arguments to confirm it. * • o i 

To that F.nd, it is nccelTary to obferve, Firft, That Sound is renJred Senlible only hy the Vi- 
brations of the Air, which Drake theF.ar-, for upon the Air’s being drawn out of the Air-Pump, 
Sound is no longer heard. 

Secondly, That the Difterence of Tones proceeds not from the Strength of thefe Vibrations of 
the Air, but from their Quicknels, as it is more or lefs. 

Thirdly, That though the Impreflions which Obiefts make upon the Organs of our Senles, dif- 
Ilr Ibmetimes, but according to more or lefs, the Senlations which the Soul receives from them 
differ cirentially. There are no Senlations more oppfite than Pleafure and Pain j and yet a 
Man that ftratches himlelf with Pleafure, leelsPam, if he fcratches a little harder than qrdi- 
naiy. There is great probability that Bitter and Sweet, which caufe Senlations eCTentially diffe- 
rent, differ only by mere and Jefs : For there are thofe who taftethat Bitter which others taftc 
Sweet. There are Fruits which to Day are Sweet, and to' Morrow Bitter. A little Difference in 
Bodies makes them capable of caufuig very oppolite Senfatiqns 5 a fign that the Laws of Union 
of the Soul and Body are arbitrary, and an undoubted Proof that we receive not from Objefts 
tlie Senfations we have of them. 

Fourthly, If the Vibrations of the Air, as they are quicker orllowcr,produce very different Tones, 
we Ihoiild not admire that the Vibrations of the lubtile Matter, which prefles perpetually the 
Optick Nerve, Ihould caufe us to fee Colours altogether different, though the Celerity of thefe Vi- 
brations differ only by more or lefs. AVhen a Man has beheld the Sun, and his Optick Nerve has 
been ftrongly ftruck by the Luftre of its Light, becaufe that Nerve is lituate in the Foc»s of the 
Kyc, if at tliar time he Ihut his Eyes, or enters witli them ojicn into a dark Place, the Concuflion 
of tlie Optick Nerve, or of the Animal Spirits contain’d in the Nerve, diminilhing by unequal De- 
grees, he fees fuccelTtvely Colours cfTentially different, firft White, then Yellow, Red, Blue, and 
at laft Black. Whence can this come, except that the Vibrations or Cqncuflions of the Optick 
Nerve, which -at firft are very quick, beedine by Degrees more How ? (For we muft not judge of 
the Concullions of the Optick Nerve, as of thofe of the Strings of Inftruments, which are 
llretch’d in the Air, and faftned at both Ends, and the Celerity of whole Vibrations diminifli 
not.) And might not one frem thence alone conclude, that the Vibrations of the Retina^ which 
caufe Yellow, are quicker than thole which caulc Rea j and thofe of Red, quicker than thofe of 
Blue i fo of other Colours fucceffively. 

As the Prell'ute of the Alt Is only from the Weight of the Atmofpheie, its Elafticiw is but 
moderate, and lometime is required that each part of Ait may impell its Neighbour : And thus 
Sound is tranlhiitted but leafurely, it making but about an Hundrra and eighty Fathom in a Se- 
cond. But tlie Cafe is different with Light, becaufe all the Parts of the other, or fubtile Mat- 
ter, arc contiguous, rapidly moved v and efpecially becaufe thw are comprefs’d with theWei^r, 
as 1 may fay, of all the Vortices. So that the Vibrations of Preffure, or the Aflion of a lumi- 
nous BMy, muft be communicated to the greateft Diftance in the ftiorteftTime j and if thePref- 
furc of the Pates conftituting out Vortex, were aftually infinity the Vibrations of PrdTure muft 
undoubtedly be made in an Inftant. Moniieur Hugensy in his Treati/e of Light, pretends, 
Obfervations made on the Eclipfes of Jupiter'^ Satellites, that Light is tranfmitted ab«Jt Six 
hundre-d thouland times fafter than Souiid. TheWeight therefore of all the oth«, or theCom- 
scuhaf. preflion of its Parts, is much «eater than that of the Atmofphere. I think 1 have fuf&iently 
/rr Tmh, proved, that the Hardnels of Bodies an fkoceed only from^e Preffure caufed by this Weight; 
"■ “ '■ and if fo, it muft needs be extraordipary grat, fince theie are Bodies fo hard, as demand a very 
great Force to leparate the laft part of them. 

, Let us fuppofe then that all the Parts of the other^ or of the fubtile and invifible Matter of our 
Vortex, are comprcls’d with a kind of infinite Force, and that each of thefe Parts is very fluid, ha- 
ving Its Hardnels only Rom the Motion of thofe which incompals andconiprefsiton all fides; aid 
let us fee how it’s poflible for the Impreflions of infinite different Colours to be coramunica W 
without Confufion ; how Ten thoufand Rays ^hich cut one another, in one phylial or fenfillde 
Point, tranfmit, through the lame Point, all tnar different Impulfions : For, probably, the Syftm 
wliich can explain that great Difficulty, will be confonjant to the Truth. 


Let 
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Let APEMbe a Chamber painted with a great Variety of Colours, and let them be 39 oppo. 
fire as may be >, that is, let there be White at A next to E / -T ^ A 

Black at Blue at b next to Red at r, Yellow at i next to ‘ 

Purple at v. From all thefe Points, Anbr iv, let right , 

Lines be drawn, all cutting in one common Point 0, and let ^ 
an Eye be placed bwond it, xinEcdfg h all thefe dit- ' 
ferent Colours will dc feen through the lame Point of Inter- 
feftion 0. And fince tliis Figure reprefents only one row of 
Colours, whereas we muft imagine as many as there are vi- 
fible Points in a Sphere, the Point of interfeflion 0, muft 
receive and tranfmit an infinite Number of different Impref- 
fions, without deftroying one another. 

I lay then, that if thePhyfical Point, or the Globule O, be 
an hard Body, asM.JD« Qrret fuppofes it, it is impofliblc that 

an Eye at Elhould fee White at A, and that another Eye at f r ’a r r 

Ihould fee Black at /?. For a Body being hard, if any part of it tends dirc^y Irom A for hx‘ 
ample, towards E, (that Is, if it proceeds any whit tocomprefs the Optick Nerve) all the other 
parts muft neceflarily tend thither allb : and therefore Black and White annot be feen at the fame 
time by the Interpolition of the Globule 0. M. DesCarut pretends farther, that Red is made 
by the turning of the little Globules, which is communicated from one to another quite along 
the whole Ray, from the Objeft to the Eye. That Opinion is indefenfible tor many Wvuloris ; 
but there neeos no more to ruin it, than to confider that if the Globule 0 turn upon the mis I M 
from t\ where there is Red, towards / where the Eye is placed, it cannot at the lame time turn 

upon the axis r/from M, where I likewife fuppole Red, towards P "Jjc 75o^iot"allbrt 
Eye. For the reft : When I fay that the Rays cut themlelves in the Globule 0, I do not allert 

ttot the vifual Rays have no greater dcnfity than that of a Globule * 

do not determine what thicknels of thefe Rays is fufficient ^ to Ihike ti,e 
caufe it to fee Colours. But what I have faid of a fingle Globule muft be underltood ot an 

Hundred or a Thoufand, if fo manv be reqmred to make ^ Ray 

It is not therefore poflible that the little Globule O, or its fellows, Ihould tranlmit t ic Aaton 
of infinite different flours, it thefe Globules are hard ; But if they be conceived mhintely lolt, 
as the fimple Idea of Matter reprefents them (fince Reft has no force, and it is 

m be 0 ? not to be near another ;) I fay, if thefe Globules be conceived very fotr, or rather 

as cxquifitely little Vortices compofed of an infinitely fluid Matter, they ' "j 

finS^ diSnt Impreflions, which they can communicate to others upon which they lean, and 
Sch vJhich ?Care infinitely comprefled. 1 will endeavour to explain and prove 

order to which, it is neceflary weft to underftand, thatRc aaion is here neceflarily equal to 
in oroer to wniwi, u ^ U never deftrov d, that our Vortex is as it were 



pa? ill’ll''; 

with violence enough, the Veflel wil t^ Jnd if the Stopple k pulh d in, the 

a certain fign that the WatCT p ^es the Hitile Orifice. All this, ^caufe Rc-aaion is 
Water will imm^iately ^ ^ Matter, is foft or fluid enough lor 

equal to Aaion in a * rja;!’ G), gU forts of Imprcflions. It muft alfo.k ob- 

e?ery part of i^ fo *0 figure « ftlf as to ^ U the Veflel, the more forcibly the 

Wa»’ Siftts drivViS the C^Mvl Surface of the Veffcl. telurnt tomrds the Stopple. 

Blue i becaule White repelling the lig ^ pji,„eal Matter were not infinitely foil 

tend more forcibly awards AjLi® noLuVe which tranfmit the imprcITion of White, being hard, 
and fluid, it is plain that the little Glob , fimnortinc one another, could not tend to- 

would hinder that of Black ^Matter WCT?not p^rdW. there would be no Ke-aaion. 

wards the Black Point: ^nd it tha EtherulM^^ to k appliei ft other Colours, though it 

1 What I have ken faying of White and B^ck, g ofelons which many would make 

I would be difficult to do It in particular w anlwCT tnc^uo^ec^^^ 

upon that Subjea = ^are'^t'alwS^capableofcomprehendingthe Principles on vvhitU 

whojreable to make Objeaiora, ar y ^ gn^ugh to conceive how it is polhble or 

the toution ot them depend. To me it teems eaire b . g j^.nhhlc 
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a fcnfiblc point of Matter, infinitely fluid, and compreffed on all fidw, to leceive atthefime 
time infinite different Imprdfions, if we attend to thefe two things : f 'lrft. That Matter is divi- 
fible in infinitum: SecnnJfy, That each part neceflarily tends and advances that Way where it 
meets with leaft«fiftance ; and thus, that every foftand unequally prefs’d Body, receives all the 
Sculptures of rhe Mould, as I ihay lay, that fcrrounds it, and receives them fo much more readi- 
ly as it is more fluid and more comprefs’d^ I omit the enumeration of Confejquenccs which fob 
low from the Principles i have been explaining; by which Confequences, I think, may remo- 
ved that furprifing Difficulty, how the Rays of different Colours may crols each other without 
Confufion ; which appears to me fo great a DifficulQr, as that none but the true Syftem of the 
World can entirely diflipate and refolve it. 

As for the reft, it mutt not be imagined that what I have Paid of the Globules of the fecond 
Element (which 1 am fo tar from believing hard, as that I confider them as little Vortices) can 
injure M. Des Cortes’s Phyficks ; On the contrary, my Opinion, if true, perfeQs his Syftem in Ge- ' 
ncral. for if my Sentiment may be ufcfiil to the Explication of Ltght and Colours, it feems 
much more proper to refolve other General Queftions of Natural Philofophy*, as for Example, 
how to explain the furprizing Effefts of Fire. 

As Bodies cannot naturally acquire any Motion, unlefs it be communicated to them, it is mani- 
feft that fire cannot be made but* by the Communication of the Motion of the fubtile Matter. 
M. Vfs Cartes, as is known, pretends that ’tis only the firft Element which communicates its Motion 
to the third, of which grofs ^ies are compos’d, and which lets it on fire. According to him, when 
one ftrikes fire, one forcibly dillevers a little part of the Flint : (I rather Ihould believe it to a 
part broke off from the Steel, which is kindled : For when we behold with a Microfeope the Sparks of 
f ire which are colleffcd, it appears to be the Iron which has been melted and rcducw into Globules, 
or littlelong and round Figures. Ihave not obferv’d any Change to have happen’d in the littleparts 
broken from the Flint, but that makes nothing at the bottom.) That little part broken off from the 
Iron^ fpinning then round with force, drives the little Globules, or the fecond Element, andconfe- 
quently caufes that firft to flow towards the Particle of Steel, which furrounding it on all fides, 
communicates its Motion to it, and fets it on fire. This is pretty nearly the Opinion of M. 
Ciirtes. It may be fecn moreat large in the Fourth Part of ms Principles^ in the Both, and follow- 
ingNumbtrs. But if thclc Globules are hard, and all contiguous, it is difficult to conceive how the 
firft Fitment could How towards the leparated part of rhe Iron, and that with a fufficient Quantity 
to encompafs and fet it on fire, not only that, but all rhe Povvder of a Cannon or a Mine, fince the 
firft Element is but a very fmall Portion of the Ethereal Matter, as fitting only the little triangu- 
lar or concave Spaces, which the contiguous Globules leave between them. This then is the Way . 
that I explain fire, uponSuppofition that the little Globules of the fecondElement are only little 
Vortices of a violently agitated Matter. 

Though theAir bcnotabfolutelync'ceflary to excite feme Spark of Fire, yet for want of Air, Fire 
immediately goes our, and cannot lb much as communicate it lelf to Gun-powder, though very 
cafie to be inflamed. Experience fhews, that if a Piftol well primed have its Cock ttru» down 
in an Air-Pump, when the Air is exhaulfed, the Priming never takes fire, and it is very difficult 
to oblerve the Sparks. Laftly, Every Body knows that Fire goes out for want of Air, and that it 
is kindled by blowing : This being fuppofed, fee how I explain the Produftion of Fire. 

When a Man ftrikes Fire in a Vacuum^ he breaks off, by the force of the Blow, a little part of 
the Steel, or of the Flint ; this little part whirling about, and ftriking rudely upon fome littls 
Vortices, breaks them ; and confequcntly determines their Parts to follow its Determination, and 
to lurround it in aninftantj and fet it on fire. But the Matter of thefe little Vortices, after ha- 
ving made abundance of irregular Motions, re-placcs it felf partly in new Vortices, and partly 
elcapcs between the Intervals of the furrounding Vortices, which approach the diflever’d part of 
Iron, And thefe new Vortices are not eafily broken, becaufe they follow pretty exaflly the Motion 
of the part of Iron ; which being perhaps either circular or cylindrous, and turning nearly either 
upon its Centre, or its Axis, ftrikes no more the Vortices in a manner capable of breaking them. 
All this is perform’d as in an Inftant, when the Flint ftrikes the Steel in a Place void of Air and* 
the Spark then is hardly vifible. 

But when the Steel is ftricken in full Air, the part broken off from it, as it whirls, meets and 
vibrates a good deal of Air, whofe Parts, probably branchy, meet with it, and break many more of 
the lorticcs than the Iron alone. So that the fubtile Matter ot ihelcK£?r//Vfj, conning tofurround 
the Iron and the Air, affords them plenty enough of different Morions, ttrongly to repel the other 
Vertices. Thus the Sparks mutt be pch more glittering in the Air than in a Vacuum, they muft 
remain much longer, and Ifave fufficient force to fire Gun-powder ; which cannot want fubtile 
Matter to let it on fire, whatever Quantity t>f Powder there is ; fince it is not only the firft Ele- 
ment, but much more the fecond, which produces its extraordinary Motion. If one make Re- 
flexion on what happens to Fire, whefi ’tfs clear, that is, when a great deal of Air is driven 
againlt if, weihall not doubt but that the Parts of the Air are very proper to determine the fub- 
tilc Matta, to communicate a part of its Motion to the Fire fince ’tis only from this Matter 
that the F he «n derive is Motion ; no Body being capable of moving it felf, but by the Aftioni 
of thole which environ it, or which ftrike againft it. ° 


The END, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

, * ' 

I Intreat tbofe iMo whfe Hands this Traft pj^ljcom^ tp believe I princi- 
pally undertook^ it to [atisfe thf Pij^atlties^ fom Philofopherd, 
metboMgbtSy bad not all that due Senfe Religion teaches us to have of the 
* (joodnefs ^ G O D, nor were fif0ciently acquainted with the Obligations we 
are mfder JESUS CHRIST. / defire it may be looi{d on only 
as aiuEjfayy and not judgd of before it be iattentively examind i and that 
the Reader would not let bimfelf be furpri%d by the Motions of Fear and 
Mijlrufy which naturally arife in us from any thing that bears the Chara-- 
Her of Novelty. Having written for Philofophers, who fiand upon a great 
Accuracy and rigorous ExaHnefSy I have been oblig'd to avoid the General 
Terms in Ordinary ^fe *, fince I could not content them without ufing fueh 
Terms as raife diflinn and particular ideas in th^ Mindy as far as the Sub- 
jeH will permit. I queflion not hut equitable Perfons will conclude I had no 
other Dejign than to prove in allpopble manners the Truths we are taught by 
Faith ; and that I am not fa. htebnf derate as to call in quejiion what the 
Church entertains as certainy Religion obliges us to believe. But it has 
ever been allow'd Man to give New Proofs of Ancient Truthsy to endear GOD 
to the AffeHions of MeUy and to pew that there is nothing harp or unjufl in 
the ConduH He takes for the Efablipment of His Church. 

'* v» 

This Piece is divided intoThree Difeourfes : In the Firf I reprefent GOD 
as working for hk Creatures all tpe Good Hk Wifdom will permit. In thp 
Second I explain hopo the SfiN of QO EX 4f hpqrnate WtfdeVx W Head 
of the Church, peds on Hts members we Graces He could not befoWy as 
Eternal IFijdomy and they (ould not receive, from His Father. And I likp^ 
wife endeavour to mahpMenfenfible of the Obligations and Relations they are 
under to JESUS CHRIST. Eajllyy in the Third Difeourfey I pew 
what is Liberty y and how Grace works in us with a Salvo to it. . Since there 
are Perfons of fo little Equity as to* draw dangerotta Confequences from Prin- 
ciples mof Advantageous to Religion } I defire I may not be condemn'd upon 
their bare Wordy but that, before I am judgdy I may have the Jufiice done 
me of being underfiood. Surely there ought to be no Necepty of my making 
thk Petition, 
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PART I. 


S 


Of the Necejpty <f the General Laws ef Nature. 

[INCE GOD csaiiSi <mly Sir hfs oiwi Q/afy^ and can find this no i^rhcfc but In Him* 
felf, He could have no other Oefiga in the CTeatm of the World than the Ellablill)* ^ 
ment of His Church. Provi. a. 

_ II. /£SU5 CHRIST^ who is the Head of it, Is the Bwnnik^ cf the ef F.'^d. : 4 i 

the LO RDi \s^ firft Bern of the Creatures j and though lent amon^Men In the Vuincfs cj ?• '4- 
Time^ was their Exemplar in the Eternal Deligns of his Fauwr : After Jhis ImaM all Men were ,}’ 
created, as well thofe that preceded as we that fuccecd His Temporal Bitth. In a word, ’tis He j. ’,c, ji, 
in whom the Univerfe fublms, there being none befidcs that could make the Work ofGOD per- jj. 4* f?< 
fcaiy worthf of its Author. ^ ^ 

III. Some Prop<»tion there ought to be between the World and the Aclion that produc’d it. '' 

But the Aftlon that educ’d it out of Nothing is that of GO D, ofan Infinite Worth > whillt the pf.’yai 17 . 
World, thou£^ never fo petM, is not infinitely Amiable, nor can render' to its Author an Ho- Joh. 17. 
hour worAy of Him. Tnus feparate f ESVS CHRIST from the rell of the Creatures, i*' *1',. 
and fee If He, who aSs but for nis own .Qloiy, and whole Wildom has no Bounds, can purpofe , f' 
the Produ^on of any External Work. Apcc. i?. 

ButJoinlng/£:5U5 CHRI 5 TtoHisO!wr-rh,andtheCb»rf/;tothercftoftheWorld itis e. 
taken from, you raife to the Glory of G 0 D a Temple fo majeftick, magnificent, and holy, that 
you’ll wonder perhaps he laid the Foundations of it lb late. 

IV. Yet if you obferve, that the Glory which redrands to GOD from His Work, is not cf 
fential to Him} if you are perfuaded, that tlie World cannot be a ncceflaiy Emanation of' Deity, 
you will evidently fee that it mull not have been Erernai, though it ought to have no End. t'rer-‘ 

■ n/ty is the Charaftet of Independency. The World therefore muft have a Beginning : Annilii- 
htion of Subftances is a Sign of Inconftancy in Him that produc’d them } therefore they will 
I 13 VC no End 

V. If it be true then, that the World muft have begun, and that the htcurmtion off ESVS 
CHRIST could not have been fo ancient as the Eternal Generation of his Divine Ptrlb/i : An 
Eternity muft neceflarily have preceded Time. Think not therefore that G (? D delay’d the Pro* 
duftion of His Work : He has a greater Love for the Glory He receives from it in / A 5 D S 
CHRIST.yhom Senfc It may be moft truly affirm’d, that He made it as foon as polEble : 

For though tq^us he mi^ have created it Ten thoufand Years before the Beainning of Ages, ycr, 

Ten thoulandTears having no proportion to Eternity, He could neither do it Jmer nor later, 

fince an Eternity muft have gone befons, t.r x. 

VI. Tis manifeft rlut Soon and Late are Properties of Time } and though We fuppofe tMt .G 0 D 
had created the World as many Millions of Years as there arc Grain of ^ on the Sea-ihore, 
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doubt of this Oidet 6f the Defigiis of G 0 D, if it be obferv’d that He can have no other End 
of his AftionsthanHimfeU. And if it be conceiv’d that Eternity does not belong to Crfatuics 
we (hall acknowledge th^r were produc’d when ’twas re(^ifite thev (hould be : Which Tiuths 
(iippos’d, let us try to dilcovcT fomething in the Method GOD takes for the Execution of His 
Grand Defign. . 

VII. Were I not perfuaded that all Men arc no farther Ucafonablc than enlightned by Eternal 
Wildom, it woulcf no doubt, be great Temerity to f^ak of the Defigns of god, and ofler to 
dikovetany ot His Ways, in the Produftion of His Work. But whereas it is certain that the 
word Eternal is the Univerfal Realoii of Minds, and that by the Light which he continually (beds 
in IIS, we may have Ibme Communication with G 0 D, I ou^t not to be blam’d for confuliing 
that Light, which, tliough Confubftantial with GOD Himfelf, fails not to anfwer thole who 
•know how to enquire of it by a ferious Attention. 

VIII. However,! confefs that fa/zh teaches a great many Truths not difcoverable by the natural 
Union of the Mind with Reajbn. Eternal Truth anlwers not to all we ask, fince we ask (oinc- 
times more than we can receive. But this muff not ferve for a Pretence to juftifie ourLazinels 
and Inap’pliatioii. 

IX. Vulgar Heads arc foon wearied with the Natural Prayer, the Mind by its Attention ought 
to make to inward Truth, in order to receive Light and Underihnding from itj and thus fatigu’d 
bv that painful Exercife, they talk of it in a contemptuous manner. They dilhearten one ano- 
ther, and cover their Weaknefs and Ignorance under thedelulive Appearances of a counterfeit Hu- 
niility. 

X. But their Example is not to infufe into us that agreeable Vertue which cherifhes Carelcfs- 
nefsand Negligence in the Mind, and comforts it under its Ignorance of moft neceflaty Truths. 
We mult pray conlfantly to Him who enlightens all Men, That he will bellow His Light upon 
iis, recompence our Faith with the Gift of Underftanding; and cfpccially, to prevent us from 
miltaking Probability and confus’d Senfations, which precipitate proud Minds into Datknefs and 
Errour, for the Evidence which acconmanies His Refolves. 

XI. When we dciign to (peak of G 0 D with any exaflnels, we mull not confult our felvcs, 
nor the vulgar part of Men j bur elevate our Thoughts above all Creatures, and with great Re- 
verence and Attention confult the vail and immenfe Ideaof a Being infinitely perfefl-, which re- 
pi denting the true GOD very different from what the Vulgar fancy Him to themfelves, we arc 
not to neat of Him in popular Language. Every Body is allow’d to fay with the Scripture, that 
GOD Repented Him that He created Man j that He was Jingry with his People ; that he deli- 
ver’d l/racl from Caiptivity by the Strength of His Arm. But thefe or the like ExprelTions are 
not permitted Divines, when they- (hould fpeak accurately and jultly. Therefore ’tis not to be 
wondred if in the Seouel of Dilcourfe my Expreffion (hall be found uncommon. It ought rather 
• to be carefully obferv’d whether they be clear, and pcrleHly adapted to the Idea which all Men 
have of an Infinitely Perfebl Being. 

XII. This Idea cf a Being infinitely perfeft includes two Attributes abfolutely necelTary to the 
Creation of the World j an unlimited Wifdom, and an irreliltible Power. The Wifdom of GO D 
affords infinite Ideas of different Works, and all polTiblc Ways for the executing His Defigns ; 
and His Power renders Him fo abfolutely Mailer of all things, and fo independent of all AflUtan- 

whatever, that He need but Will to execute what he Wills. For we mult above all take no- 
tice, that GOD needs no Inftruments to work with j that His Wills are neceflarily efficacious-, 
in a Word, that as His Wildom is His own Underftanding, His Power is no other than His Will. 
Among thefe innumerable Ways whereby GOD might have executed His Defign, let us lee 
which was preferable to all other i aitd let us begin with the Creation of this Vifible World, from 
which, and in which He forms the Invifible,, which is the Eternal Objefl of His Love. 

XIII. An excellent Artill ought to proportion his Aflion to hisWork j he does not that by 
VV.iys compound. Which may be perform’d by more fimple ^ he a£ls not without End, and never 
makes infignificant Effays. Whence we are to conclude, that GOD difeovering in the infinite 
Treafures of His Wifdom an Infinity of pofTible Worlds, as neceffary ConfequeiKcs of the Laws 
of Motion, which he could cftablilh, was determin’d to the Creation of mat which might be 

S oduc’d and preftrv’d by the fimplell Laws, or which fliould be the perfetfeft tliat could be con- 
ering the limplicity of the Ways ncceflaw to its Produftion and Prefervation. ’ 

XI V. GOD might, doubtlefs, have made a nerfeffer World than that we inhabit. He might 
for Iiiftance, have caus’d the Rain, which fecundates the Earth, to have fallen more regularly oil 
Plow’d Lands than in the Sea, where it is not neceflary. But in order to this, He mult have 
.chang’d the Simplicity of His Ways, and have multiplied the of the Comnwniations of 
Motions, by which our World fubfifts -, afid fo there would not have been tliac Proportion be- 
tvireen the Affion of G 0 D and His Work, which is neceflaty to determine an infinitely wife Beiii" 
to afl i or, at leaft, there would not have been the lame Proportion b^een the AHion of G 0 D 
and this lo perfell World, as there is between the Laws of Nature, and the World we inhabit • 
For our World, imagine it as Imperfeff as you will, is founded on fo Simple and Natural Laws 
of Motion, as make it perfeffly worthy of the infinite Wifdom of its Author. 

And indeed I am of Opinion, that the Laws of Motion, neceflaty to the Produflion and Pm- 
fervation of the Eanh, and all the Stars in the Heavens, are reduc’d to ^hefeTwo : -Firff That 
mov'd Bodies tend to continue their Motion in a right line : Secondly, lliat when two Bodies 
nicer, their Motion is diftributed to each, in proportion to their Magnitude j lb that.^tet the 
.) volltfion 
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rollifion they ought to move with equal degrees of Celerity. Thefe two arc the Cjule of 
all thofe Motions which produce that variety of Forms which we admire in N^trae. 

XVI. Tis own'd notwichlbnding, thattlte feconJ is never manif'cftly obfcrvable in the Experi- 
ments that can be made upon the Subjcfl ; but that comes Ifom our leeingoiily what luppcns in 
\ ilil'le Bodies, and our not thinking on the invifible that furround them, which by thcVliicai.y of 
tlie fame Law, giving the h/ulliaty to vifible Bodies, oblige them to rebound, and IfmJer them 
lioni obferving it. But this I ought not to explain more at length. 

XVII. Now thefe two Laws are fo Simple, fo Natural, and at the lame time lo Fruitful, that 
though we had no other Kcafon to conclude they are obferv’d in Nature, ive Ihould Iw indiiL’d 
to believe them cllablilli’d by Him who works always by the fimrlclt Ways, in whofc Afiioii 
there is nothing but what’s lb julHy uniform, and wllely proportioned to his Work, i^t He does 
inlinite Wonders by a very fmall Number of Willsi. 

XVIII. It litres not fo u-ith the General Ciufe, as with the Particular i with inlinite WifJom, * 
3-, with limited Underltandings. GOD forelceing, before the Fllablilhment ot Natural Laws, 
all that could Ibllovy tiom them, ought not to have conllitutcd them, if He was to difannul 
them. The Laws of Nature are conltant and immutable, and geneial for all Times and Plates. 
Tivo Hixlics of fuch degrees of Magnitude and Swiftncls, meeting, rebound fo now as they did 
heretofore. If the Rain falls upon Ibme Grounds, and the Sun feorenes others ^ if a fcafonablc 
Time for Harvdt is follow’d by a deftruifivc Hail 5 if an Infatit comes into the World with a 
monflrous and ul'elcfs Head growing from his Brealf, that make’s him wretched ^ this proceeds 
not from the particular Wills of G 0 D, but from the Settlement of the Laws of Ctimmuiiica- 
tion of Motions, whereof thel'e Eff'efls are neceflary Confequenccs : Laws at once lo iimple and 
fo fruitful, that they ferve to produce all we fee Noble in the World, and even to lepair in a lit- 
tle time the inolf general Barrennels and Mortality. 

XIX. Ele that having built an Houle, throws one Wing of it down, that he may rchiiilJ it, 
betrays his Ignorance and he who having planted a Vine, plucks it up asjbon as it has taken 
root, manifelfs his Levity becaufe he that wills and uuwills, wants cither Knowledge or Uclb- 
lution of Mind. But it cannot be faid that GOD afts ekficr by this Freakilhnel's, or Ignorance, 
when a Child comes into the World with fupetfluous MemW-rs tiiat make him leave it again ■, or 
that an Hail-Ifone breaks off a Fruit half ripe. If he caufes this, ’tis not bccaule he wills and 
unwills •, for GO D afls not like particular Qufes, by particular Wills ■, nor has he cllablilhd 
tlie Laws of the Communications of Motions, witli delign to produce Monltcrs, or to make 
Fruit fall before Maturity i it not lieiiig their Sterility but Vccundity, for whicli He will’d thefe 
Laws. I'hercfbre what tic once will’d. He ftill wills, and tlic Woild in general, lor which thefe 
Laws were conllituttd, will eternally I'ubfdt 

XX. ’Tis here to oe obletv’d. That the Eflential Rule of the Will of GOD is Ordenr i and 
(lut if Man, for example, had not finn’d, (a Suppofition which had quite chang’d the Dciigns,) 
then Order not fuffering him to be punilh’d, the Natural Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
ti('ns would never have been capable to incommodate his Felicity. For the Law of Order, which 
requites tlrat a righteous Petfon Ihould fuffer nothing againit his Will, being EdEential to G 0 D, 
the Arbitrary Law of the Communication of Motions mult have been uacfliirily lublcrvient 
to it. 

XXI. There are ftill fomc uncommon Inftances where thefe General Laws of Motions ought 
to ceafe to produce tlieir EftcH •, not that GOD changes or coricfls His Laws, but that Ibme 
Miracles muft happen on particular Occalions, by the Order of Grace, which ought to fopetfede 
the Order of Nature. Bclides, ’tis fit Men Ihould know that G 0 D is lb Mafter of Nature, 
that if He fubmits it to His Laws eftablifh'd, ’tis rather becaufe He wills it lb, than by an abfo- 
lute NccclTity. 

XXII. If then it Iw true, that the General Caufe ought not to produce His IVork by particular 
Wills, and tliat GOD ought to fettle certain conftant and invariable Laws of the Communica- 
tion of Motions, by the Elhcacy whereof He fbrefaw the World might fubfift in the State wc fi.nd 
it in oncSenfc it may be molt truly laid, that GOD defires all his Creatures fhould be pcTleft j 
that He wills not the Abortion of Children •, nor loves monltrous Produftions ^ nor has made the 
Laws of Nature whh defign of caufine them j and that if it were polfible ^ ways fo fimple to 
make and prefetvc a perfetter World, Tie would never have eftablilh’d thofe Laws, whereof lb 
great a Number of Monfters are the ncceffary Refults : But that it would have been unworthy 
Ihs Wifdom to nrultiply His Wills to prevent fomc particular Diforders, which by their Diver- 
lity make a kind of Beauty in the Uiiivetfe. 

XXIII. Go D Ids given to every Seed a Cicatriclc, which contains in mmature the Plant 
.ind Fruit 1 another C.icatricle ^joining to the former,, which contains the Root ot the Plant; 
wliich Root contains another Root ftilT, whofe imperceptible Branches expand themfelves into 
the two Lobes or Meal of the S.ed. Docs not this'manifelL that in one moft real Seiilc He dc- 
figiis all Seeds Ihould produce their like > For why Ihould He have given to thole Grains of 
C orn 1 le defign’d Ihould be barren, all the Parts requifite to render them Fecund ? Nevcrthelefs, 
Rain being necelEury to make them thrive, and this litlling on thebiarth by General Laws, which 
diilribute it not ptailcly on well manur’d Grounds, and in the fitteft Scafons, all thele Grains 
come not to good ; or, if they do, the Hail, or Ibme other mifehievous Accident, which is a 
Neceflary Conlequencc of thele fame Natural Laws, pievents their earing. Now G CD haviitg 
conttiiutcd thefe Laws, might be faid to will the Fecundity of fomc Seeds rather than others, it 
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VIC did not otheijirile know that, it not becoming a General Caufe to, work by Particular Wills 
nor an intini rely wile Being by Complicated Ways •, GOD ought not to take other Meafures than 
lie has done for the Regulating the Rains accoiding to Time and Place, or by the Defire of the 
lliiskindiiran. Thus much is lufficient tor the Order of Na/urg ; Let us explain that of Grace 
a little more at large, and tfpecially remember that ’tis the fame WiClom, and the fame Will . 
in a word, the iiime GOD who has eltablilh’d them both. ’ 


P A .R T II. 

Of the Neccjpty of the General Larvs of GRACE. 

XXIV. 0 D loving Himfelf by the Neceflity of His Being, and willing to procure an In- 
■ -|f finite Glory, an Honour on all Hands worthy of himfelti confults His WifJom br 
the accomplilhing His Defires. This Divine Wifdom, fill’d with Love tor Him 
from whom He receives His Being, by an Eternal and Ineffable Generation, fee- 
ing nothing in all poflible Creatures worthy of the Majelly of His Father, offers Himfelf, toefta- 
bliffi to His Honour an Eternal Worfhip, and to ptelent Him, as Mgh Prieft, a Sacrifice which 
through the Dignity of His Perfon, fljould be capable of contenting Him. He reprefents to Him 
infinite Models, for the Temple to be rais’d to His Glory t and at the fame time all poflible Ways 
to execute His Defigns. ’Mongftall Which, that which inftantly appears Greateft, and moll Mag- 
nificent, mott Uniform, and Cbmprehenfive, is that whereof all the Parts have moll Symmetry 
with the Peribn who conllitutes the whole Glory and Sanftity of it : And the wifeft way of exe- 
cuting that Defign, isthcEftablifhing certain moll fimple and fruitful Laws to bring it toltsPerfe- 
ftion. This is what Rcafon feems to anfiver to all thofe who confult it with Attention, when 
following the Principles which FalO) tBiches us. Let us examine the Circumllances of this Great 
Defig,n. and then endeavour to dilcovet the Ways of executing it. 

XXV. The Holy Scripture teaches us, That ’tis Jefns Chrijl who ought to fnake all the Beauty, 
the Sanflity, the Grandeur, and Magnificence of this Work. If Holy Writ compare it to a City, 
’tis jefm Chrift Who makes all the Luftre-, it not being the Sun and the Moon, but the G/ory of 
God, and the Light of the Lamb that fhine upon it. When reprefenting it as a Living Body, where- 
of all the Parts have a wonderful Proportion, ’tis JeJus Chrift who is the Head of it- Tis from 
Him the Spirit and Life are communicated into all the Members that compofeit. Speaking of 
it as a Temple, jrfus Chrift is the Chief Corner-ftone, Which is the Foundation of the Build- 
ing. "Tis fte who is the High Prieft, and Sacrifice of it. All the Faithful are Priefts •, hut as 
they participate of hisPriefthood, they are ViQims, only as partaking of HisHolinels-, it being 
in Him and through Him alone they continually offer themfelves to the M^efty of God. In 
fine, ’tis only from the Analogy they bear to Him, that they contribute to the Beauty of this Au- 
gull and Venerable Timple, which has always been, and will eternally continue, the ObjeH: of 
the good Pleal'ure of God. 

XaVI. Reafon likewife evincei thefe fame Truths: For what Proponion is there between Crea- 
tures, how petfe£l foever we fupJ)ole them, and the Aftion that produces them ? How can any 
Creatures which are finite, be equivalent to the Aflion of God of infinite Worth ? Can God re- 
ceive any thing from a mereOeature that determines him to aft i* But be it lb, that God made 
Man with Hopes of being honour’d by him •, whence comes it, that thole who difhonour Him 
make the greateft Number > Is not this a fufficient Indication that God is venr negligent of His 
pretended Gloiy, which He leceives from His Wotk, if fepatated from His Welfbeloved Son } 
that it was in /e/ra Chrift that Herefolv’d to produce it, and that without Him it would not 
fubfift a moment. 

XXVII. AMantefolves upon a Work, becaufe he has need of it, or has a Mind to fee what 
Eft'cft it will have ; or, laftly, bccaufe by this ElTay of his Strength he learns what he is able to 
produce. But God has no ne^ of his Creatures j new is He like Men who receive new Imprefli- 
Pns from the Prcfencc of Objefts. His Ideas are Eternal and ImmutaMe. He law the WoilJ be- 
fore it was form’d, as well as he fees it now. Laftly, Knowing that His Wills are efliaciou.s, 
he perfeftty knows, without making trial of his Strength, all that He’s capable of producing. 
Thus Scripture and Reafon alTure.us, that by Reafon of fefut Chrift the World fubfifts, and 
through the Dignity of his Divine Perfon receives an additional|3eauty, which tenders it weft 
plcafing in the oight of God. •* 

XXvlll. From which Principle, metldi^, it follows, tliat frfut Qirift is the Model by 
which we are made that we were fram’d after His Image and Similitudej and have nothing 
comely in us any farther than we are the Draught and Effypon of Him j that He is the End of the 
Law, and the Archetype of the Ceiemonies and Sacrifices of the Jem. That to determine tha’t 
Spcccflion of Generations preceding His Birth, they mull needs have had feme certain Agree- 
ments with Him, whereby they Imme more pleafing to God than any other. Thatflncejaybr 
Ghrift was to be the Head and Htefband of tfie Church, ’twas requiiite he Ihould-le typified by 
the n'opagacion of Mankind from one Perfon •, as relatw by Mojet, and explain’d by St. Pau/. 
In .1 woJd, from this Principle it follows, that the ptelent World ought to be die Figure of the 

future •, 
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future i and that as Sr as die Simplici^ of General Laws will permir, all the Iiiltaliitants of it 
have ten or (hall be the Figures and Keiemblances oF the Only Sort of OnJ^ quite from At>e/ 
ill whom he was iacrificed, to the laft Member that (hall conftitiite His C/w;y/'. * 

XXIX. We judge of the Perfeftion of a Work by its Confbrmii)' with the Idea aftorded us 
hv Eternal WHdom : For there is nothing Beautiful or Amiable, but as related to Elfcntial, Nccef- 
lary, and Independent Beauty. Now that Inrelligible Beauty, being made feiilible, becomes 

.l.ic Pon-irlru rlif Riilpot Rpniifv nrd Pfrti^ir.n. Thr^rptnrf* all t'ornAival r^rpatnir'c ail.I 


and the lame inclinations as the aoul ot /(///r, it they, wouia be agra-able to tlioic who 
thing Beautiful, nothing Amiable, lave in what is conformable to Wifdom and Truth. Since 
therefore we are oblig’d to believe the Work of GO D to have an abfoluteConfbrniity witli Eter- 
nal Wifdom, we have all Reafon to believe, that the fame Work has infinite CorrefponJeiicics . 
, with Him who is the Head, the Principle, the Pattern, and the End of it. But who can cx- 
* plain all thele Agra-ments ? 

XXX. That which makes the Beauty of a Temple, is the Order and Variety of Ornaments 
that arc found in it. Thus, to render the Living Temple of the Divine Majcfty wortliy ot its 
Inhabitant, and proportionate to the Wifdom and infinite Love of its Author, all polliUc Beauties 
arc to make it up. But it is not fo with this Temple rais’d to the Gl,ory of God, as with Mate- 
iial ones. For tliat which conttitutes the Beauty of the Spiritual Edifice of the Church, is the 
infinite Diverfity of Graces, communicated from Him, who is the Head of it, to all the conlfi- 
tuenr Parts. ’Tis the Order and adminble Proportions fettled among them, ’tis the various De- 
grees of Glory fhining and reflefling on all fides round about it. 

XXXr. It follows from this Principle, that to the tttablifhing that Variety of Rewards, which 
make up the Beauty of the Heavenly Jerttfalem, Men ought to be fubjeft upon Fairth, not only 
to Purgative Affliflions, but alfo to me Motions of Concupifcencc, which make them gain lo 
many Viftories by adminilhing liich a multitude of various Combats. ' 

XXXII. The Blcfled in Heaven, no doubt, will be endow’d with a Sanaity, and Variety of 
Cifts, perfeaiycortefpoiiding to the Diverfity of their Good Works. Thofc continual Sacrifices, 
whereby the Old Man is deftroy’d and annihilated, will^ch the ^iritual Sublfance of the 
'New -Man with Graces and Beauties. And if it werenecdTaiy that jejm Chnjt (hoiild luifer all 
forts of Affliaions before He enter'd on the Poffefiion of His Glory Sm, which introduc’d into 
the World the Milericsof Litej and Death, which follows it, were neceflary, that Men after 
their Trial upon Earth might be legitimately crown’d with that Glory, the Variety and Order 
whereof fhafi make the Beauty of the future World. 

XXXIII. ’Tis true, that Gmupijcence which we feeHn us is not ni^eflary to out Meriting ; 
For 'Mas djrift, whofe Merits ate infinite, was not fubjt^ to it. But though He ablolutcly 
controU’d it. He was willing to admit in H'unlelf the moft vexatious Motions and Senlations, 
that He might merit all the Glory that was prepar’d for Him. Of all Senlations, that which is 
moll repu^antto a Soul voilling, anddeferving to be happy, is PaiUi wbichyet He was willing 
to fuffer ill the moft excelTive degree. Pleafure makes aHually H^py t^ mfoii that aHuaHy 
cnioys it, which yet he willingly deny’d Himfelf. Thus he has o^d, like us, innumerable Sa- 
ail£ thZh a^Body whief he tooklike ours: But thefe Sacrifices were of a d.fteient kind 
from tWeof the greateft Saints i becaufe he voluntarily raisd in Himfelf all thofe painful Sen- 
fSns, whSk riie reft of Men ate the neceflary Confequences of , which being thus 
pertetily voluntary, were therefore more pure and meritorious. , . >j t 

^ XXXIV. If I had a dear Idea of the Blefled Spirits, who are not rabody d, I P^aos could 
clearly refolvc a Difficulty that arifes from their Confideration. For it may be objctled, either 
that there is very little Variety in the Merits or Rewards ot Angels, or on^them^’” I 

pofe for God to unite Bodies to Spirits, which 

confefs 1 do not fee any grtat Diverfity in the Rewards anfwetmg the Muirs of purely inruii 
STsubltanw cWaDyifthey Iwve merited their Recompence by one ftic Ad of Love, 
for being wJl^niteSTo a Body, which "light be an OccaJ!oj, to Gofi giving them by moft Sim- 
I^.?i rwr,n ^ aTtain of diffemit Thoughts and Senfations, I lee no Variety in their 
Smkts^ 0 V ftoric^^^ bS poffibly another Order has been cftablidi’d which^^s unknown to 
m^ and therdte 1 ought not tof^k of it. And ’tis fufficient tte l have cftablifli d a Ptiii- 
Sni; from whence rS be concliScd, that God ought to aeate Bodt^ and unite Minds to 
tipie, trom wnenc j LawsoAlnion of thefe two Subftanccs, He might give us in a 

of S<nfi.ior.aadModo,„ »l„d. ,s 
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for haviiig 1 ’in J that was neceflary to his meriting his Reward, 
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l ie ilefigiiM to rairc him up in Jrjm driji, put Free WiW toconfulion, aiK^lianifeft the Greatncfs 
of His Ali-rcy. I..ct us n<jvv eiidcjvour to difcover the Ways whereby God executes His Eternal 
Piirpofc of the SaniVilicatioR ot Hisc'/.v/zrA. 

aKXVII. Thoi'i'.h (iW in the Kltablilhment of the future World a£ls in Ways very different 
from thofc by wlnth He prelettes the prelent ; yet it ought not to be imagin’d that difference 
lb great as (o tal'.c from the Laws of Grace the Charafter of the Caufe that made them. y\s n 
is tlie fame ( •<'./, who is the Auiliot both of the Order of Grace and Nature •, ihele two Ordti^ 
mull agae in all thofc included Symptoms, ^which difcover the Wifdom and Power of thfr 
'I lieieforc lince <'W isa Gr/toral Cau/fy whole Wifdom hasiio Bounds, He mult needs 
tor the Kealbiis before given, aft isjinh in the Order of Grace, as well as in that of Nature- .’ 
and His own (ilory being His End, in the Conftruftion of His Church-^ Ele mult eltablidi melt 
Simple and General Laws, and which have the greatelt Proportion of Wifdom, and Eertiliiy 
with their delign’d Flfcft. 

XXKVIII. The more wife an Agent is, the more comprehenfive are his Wills. A very limi- 
ted Undcrffinding is conltantly taking Ifelh Defigas, and in the Execution of any one of them em- 
ploys tmzre Means than are ulcful. In a word, a ftraitned Capacity does not fufficiently compailt 
il;eMeajis with the End the Force and the Aftion, with the Effcft to be produc’d by them. 

On I lie contrary, a Mind of great Reach and Penetration collates and weighs all things ^ forms 
iv't iXligns, cKtept upon the Knowledge of the Means to difpatch them ; and when it has ob- 
Liv’d in ilieic Means a certain Proportion of Wildom with their Effefts, he puts them in pra- 
ctice. Tlie more fiinple are the Machines, and more different their Effefts, the more Marks they 
bear of an intelligeiit Workman, and more worthy they are to beefteem’d. The great Number 
<'(' f .iws in a State, are commonly a Proof of the want of Infight and Extent of Thought in 
ilieir I bunders ^ it being ratlicr the Experience of their Exigency, than a wile Fore-light that 
dhiblidi’d them. Ga./ therefore, whofe Wifdom is infinite, ought to employ the fimplelt and 
moll comprehenlive Means in the Formation of a future World, as well as in the Prdefvatioti of 
ihe piclciit. He ought not to mulriply His Wills, which are the executive Laws of His Defigns, 
l ive when Ncceffity obliges Him to it ^ but mull aft by General Wills, and fo fettle a Conliant 
and Regular Order, by which He forelccs, through the infinite Comprehenlion of Elis VVifdom, 
ihat a Work (b admirable as His mull needs be form’d. Let us lee the Conlcquenccs of this 
Vtineiiile, and the Application we may make of it in the Explication of thole Difficulties which 
fecin very puzzling and perplex’d. 

XXXlX. Holy Writ on one hand teaches us, that God wills all Men Ihould be fav’d, and 
<oine to the Knowledge of the Truths and on the other, that He does whatever He wills; and 
vet i'iuih is not given to all Men ; and the Number of thofe that perilh is greater than that of the 
Pralellinatc. How can this be reconcil’d with His Power ? • 

XL. God Ibrelaw from all Eternity Original Sin, and the Infinite Number of thofe whom Sin 
fliould call into He// ; and nevei tJielcfs created the Firll Man in a State Irom whenceHe knew He 
mull fall ; and likewilchas appointed fuch Relations betwixt this Man and hisPollerity, as mult 
communicate his Sin, and render them all worthy His Averlion and His Anger. Elow' is this to 
be ieconcird*withHis‘*Goodiiels? 

God ol'ten Ihcds abroad His Graces, without having the Effeft for which His Goodnels obliges 
us to believe He gives them. Ele incteales Piety in rerfons till towards the End of their Days, 
and S//! triumphs over them at Death, and throws them headlong -into Hell. He makes the Rain 
of His Grace to fall on hardned Eleatts as well as on prepar’d Grounds, which Men refill and 
render incfteflual. In a word, God continually does and undoes ; and teems to will and nill 
again. How (hall this be rc-concil’d with His Wifdom > 

f-P Difficulties. And the whole (economy of Rc/i^ion ; the Idea we have of a Good, 

Wile, Powerful Chd, conliant in His Dciigns, regular in His Aftion ; and a thouland places in 
Sciipture furnifh us with fevcral others, contraiy ro what we experimentally find every Day in 
the Order of Grace •, and thougli very Learned Men have anfwer’d them, ro me they Icem inca- 
palffe of a latislaftory and clear Rcfolution, without the fore-elFablifli’d Principle. 

XLIl. For my own parr, I always believ’d tlm God would have all Men faved. Rcafon and 
Scripture will not luffer me to doubt it. And though the Authors whom I honour with a very 
protound Reverence, have in the preceding Ages given out various Explications of this Truth, I 
liavc ever been uncalic to receive fuch, as without any Ncceffity feem’d to me to give Bounds to 
the Extent of God's Goodnels and Metcy. Therefore conlultiiig the Idea which all Men have 
of G(>J, I. enter’d on this Opinion, which I now expofc to the Cenfure of all thofc who fliall be 
willing to examine it attentively, and pafs an equitable Judgment on it. 

XLTll. Gc-rf being oblig’d to aft always in a manner tliat bc'comes Him, by ways Simple, Gc- 
iiei.il, C:onffanr. and Uniform ; In a word, fuitable to the Idea we have of a General Caiile, whole 
Wildom has nu Bounds; ought to lettle certain Laws in the Order of Grace, as I haveprov’dlle 
has done in the Order of Nature. Which Laws, by Reafon of their Simplicity, mull ncceflarily 
Jiave unhappy ConEequcnccs in reference to us. But tliele Confequences are not of fuch Account, 
as fhotild caule God to change thefe Laws tor more compounded ; as having a greater Proportion 
of W ildom, and Eecundity to the Work they produce, than atl that could be eftablilh’d for the 
lame IX'figii ; hnee he always afts in tlie wifelFandperfeftell manner. ’Tistrae, God could re- 
drels thele unhappy Confequences by an infinite Number of particular Wills : But Order will 
not luffer him. The lifi'etl producible by each Will would not countervail the Aftion tlot fh^<l 

• produce 
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prodace it. And Confcguenily God is not to k-bljm’d tor not diltuibin.: tV' Oidu • i s nv^l. 
cty of his Lat^by Mincks, which would he vew welcome to our initv u'l " 

IKIIIC to the Wildom of God, ulioni it is not lawful to temnt. ' ‘ 

XLIV. Iherefoic, as twould bcur.rcalorublcinus tobcangrvMt the Rain's iiilfn ' iiit;,,’ 
n heve C's ulelels, and dcaping Seeded Grounds where 'tis naell'u v • fince the 1 lu . ' • . 

.Hiuication of Motions are molt Simple, molt Fxubcr.iur, and perteaiv wonh • of th An lioi .' 
G ildom , and that by thele Laws it is impolliblc the Rain lliuuld fill rather on the 1 art!, tii- , 
1 *^ ought not to complain ot the Ikming Irregularitv, by which Gi ace is given to Me. r- 
n IS the Regulauty vvherewith nA/work ’tis the Simplicity of the Laws he obirves ; his Ik’ 
\V ildum, and Llmfonmty of his Condud which is the Caufe of that feeming [rregulariiv. ' 
i,..ciraiy by the Laws of eltal^ hy God in tdvour of his tlect, ami lor the(Gplt u- 
ct’on of his i/v/nh, that (dcltiul Ram (hould fall as well on hardn’d as prepar’d He iris .,'4 
If It be Ihed ,n vain ns not becaule Gad ads without Deiign , much Ids tvitl, Detign .f nukin'. 
.Men more culpaMe by the Abide of his favours : But beta uR the Simplicity ..f Cwmnl I in'; 
jxinms not that Grace which is loft in a corrupt Heart, to fill upon aiiotlier where it ivonlJ have 
Ilui Since ihks is not given oy a particular Will, but in puriuaiice uf the Im 

riiuubility or the Gencial Order ot Graces it this Order produces a Wotk proportion'd to tlie 
fainpliciiy of us Laws, it futflees to render it worthy of tlie Wifdoin of its Aiuhor. i\.i j., 
Ihoii, the Order of Grace would be Ids perfed, Ids admirable, and amialde. if it wcic ni.>v 
cuinpleK'd. 


XLV. It hod gave Grace liy particular Wills, doubtlcls he woiiKi nvver go to toin ut 1 S a 
ner, who had tour Degrees of Coiicupifcence, by giving him three Du-.iees of Spiiiuu! !'leG'' .i) 
iiippohng thde Degrees infuth'cient tor his Cometfion. He would defer hw l.ilieiMliiy till liij 
Sinner was ableiit from the tenipftng Dbjed, of rather would bdfuw the l ime Ciraie ol ihi.e 
Dcgice.s Strength to him whole GoncupKcence was Ids lively. For to uiui Purpole is it lot^ive 
three Degrees of Spiritual Delefhtion to one that wants four, and to deny them him wlioin iiicv 
were fufheient to coiucrt > Is this fuitablc to the Idea we have of the Wildom and Goodi . 1 . 
of God? Is this to love Men, to will they Ihould be lav'd,, and to do lor them all liecni’ 
Nevcrthelds, God crieii out by his Prophet : 0 Inhabitants oj Jorujalem^ and Men,./ , 

]adgi\ I I’layyr, hctmxt nte and my VimyarJ. hi 'hat oou/J hjoo birn done morr to iny '\lni y.ii d, \. 
that [ have not done in it : ]\'hercjin\ uhen I look'd that it Jhon/d bn/h; forth i;raort' broniihi it 
jiilh Kild grapes I What WifJoin is there in giving by particular Wills lb many Iriiitlefs Grates 
VO Sinners, if we fuppole(?(A/ wills their ('onvetlion, as we arc taught by Scriptiiie, and has no 
fatal Ddign of rendiing them more culpable and trimiiial by his Gifts > 

XLVI. But if Gi.ice be bellow’d 011 Men by moll Simple and General Laws, all thefe grcir 
Difficulties vanifh. The fettled Order of Grace having a greater proportion of Wifdom and Fa 
ctiiulity to the Work which Gm/ produces than any other, ought tone cliolLii for the Flfablilh- 
ment of I lis t/vrn/a. Thus we may affirm, ThatGm/ truly wills the Salvation of all Men ^ rlui 
Me docs for them all that’s pollil'lc, whillt lie atls as kcomes him ^ that if there were any Order 
of Grace as iimple,^ but more fecund, as worthy of his Wildom, and more advantageous to Men, 
he would liavc cholen it ^ and that therefore he faves as many as it’s poffible to fno, whillf .RL 
ing hy the adorable Rules preferib'd by his Wifdom. 

XLVII. Let Men tlicrcrbrc love and adore not only the GesM Will of God, by wliiLli iIicKIlaI 
aie iantfity'd i but alfo the Iccret Judgments of his Jufticc, by wliich lb great j Number .no rc- 
icHed. ’Tis ihe liimc Order ot Wildom; they are the lame Laws ol (Iraie wliitli produce thele 
Ibdilleient Eft'eefs. God is equally adorable and amiable in all he docs ; Ids (.'onduil alw lys 
abounds with Wildom and Goodiiefs. Wo to the Wicked, who condemn it without uiuK r 


Ifanding it, and who would have the immutable Order of Divine Wildom to Ifoop and ace m 
motlate it felf to their Paffions and Intcrells' 


XLVllI. The wife and induffrious Huslnindnien plow, dung, and low their L inds ivitli (;rc it 
Labour and Coif. They carefully obftrvc the tittcif .Seaftiis, tor ilie different Agricuiture, and 
tax not Gis/with the Succd's of their Labours.' They leave their Work to tlie Older of Natiiiv, 
well knowing it’s in vain to tempt GoJ, and to fancy that on our behalf he will change the Or- 
(Icr which his Wildom prelcriks. ^ • 

XLIX. fejiis C^'/ iJl amc to teach us to ‘imitate their Condufl, who having for us an immtnfe 
Charity, and ddiiir.g to favc us, as much as the Simplicity of the Genc-ral Laws of Nature an 1 
Grace will permit, has forgotten nothing that might bring us into the ways that leai! to ILavxii. 
Tliat vvliich molt withllands the Efficacy of Grace, are fenfiblc Pleal’ures, andSenfuiiaiis of Pride; 
tlicre being nothing which lb much corrupts the Mind, and hardens tlie Heart, more iluii iliele. 
Rut has not jeftts Chnjl faeftfited and annihilated in his Peilbii all Grandeurs and PlealliTcs fen 
lible > Was not his Life to us a continual Example oh Humility and Repentance < How was he born > 
how did he die > what was hisCoiivcrlation inthe World > every Body knows. To what likewile 
is his Dotlrine reducible, and whithettend all his CounfcLs > Is it noi to Humility and Repentance, 
to a General Self-dcniul oh oW that gratifies the Senlcs, of all that corrupts ihePuriiyol the 
Imagination, of all that clicrilfics aixl Ifreiigthens the Concupi lienee of F/VcL’ ^ 'I’licretorc what- 
ever he has faid, whaievcr he has done, whatever he has fuller’d, w.is to prepare us by liis Do- 
tlrine, his Example, and Merits, to receive the Celeftial Rain of Grace, ami to render itelfici- 
cious. Since he could not, or ought not to alter the Laws of Nature, tempi t iod, or trouble ilie 
Drdcr and Simplicity of his Ways ; He has done all tor Men that could iiiipire them uiili the 
moft Exieiifivc, liiduftrio'js. and Ardent Claniy. C . L. I 
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I.. I fur pot,, after" what the Scripture has laid of it, to affirm that the Charity Jefi/sCK 
linmeidoaiiil Incomprclieuliiile ; and though all Men receive not theEffeftsot it, it would 
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td. ii'A merit it, but they may ei’.ctcale its tfficaq' on their Account. Cannot they horn a Priu'- 
taiDle'd SclMiAc, through the bear of //c/Zj or if you will, by General Graces, avoid many 
UcciilioiiS ot linnii.ig > deny themlelves Pleafuies, at leaft thofethey have not yet tafted, and con- 
fequtntly aie not enllavtd to > Thus they may take away fome Letts and Impedimentsto the Effica 
ty ot (luite, and prepare the Earth ot their Mc'art, fo as to make it truitful whenGdilhall pour his 
i<jin upon them, by the General Laws he has preferib’d himlelf But they would have God to 
l ive them, witlioutaiiy trouble on their part -y like thole lazy and fenfelefs Labourers, vvho,witli 
out giving their fields the ordinary Improvements, pretend that Got/ ought to Ihower down fo 
iinpiegnating and abundant Ruins, asmayfave them their Trouble. Falle and vain Confidence ' , 
t I'ld tallies it to lain as well on fallow as Cultivated Lands. But let the Proud and Vohipinous,' 
know, thar tlic Rain ol Grace (hall fall much lel’son them thanonotherMen, whillt vet they put , 
ihemlcUes in liich a Condinon as requires much more to convert them. ^ 

1 , 1 . Since God ordinatily'diff ufes his Graces by General Laws, we clearly fee thcNcceflity ef 
le ( ounlels of JiJus ( 'hr/jh We fee that they ought to lie follow’d, that God may liive us by 
plell wavs i vvliillt giving ns but little Grace, he operates a great deal in us. \Vc fee clearfv 
lies on us to labour and to cultivate our field, liefbrc the Heats of Cioncupilceiice havcdriiil 
or at Icafl vvlieii the Rain has diluted and Ibftned it ^ that we mull diligently 
oMeuc the niuincius ill which ourPallions leave us feme Liberty, that we may leize the Advan- 
ni[',e iliac is olkr’d : Tliut we mult extirpate, as much as poffiUe, whatever may luHocatethc 
Seed ot the ll'o/d-, and not tbolilfily imagine we (hall repent, when we have made our Fortune 
in the II (v 7 i/, or are ready to leave it. For btfides that, it depends not on the Husbandmen to 
nuke k rain vvlteii their Occalions call tor it when a Field has lain long tallow, the Brambles 
ami "I hot ns ttrike their Roots lb deep, that thofe who arc molt us’d to labour, have neither ftrength 
iioi delire tociiltivate it. 

idl. But it God aflexi in the Order of Grace by particular Wills, and efficacioully caus’d in 
all Men all their good Morions, and Operations, with a particular Defigni I fee not how it 
might be jultily d, that he a£ls by the moll fimpleLaws •, when I confider all thofe indirefl ways 
by \\ liieli Men arrive to the Plate where God eondnfls them. For I doubt not but God tome* 
tiirx-. git es a Man no more than an hundred good Tlioiights in a whole Day. Nor can I any 
inoie toiie’eivc how ’tis polliLle to reconcile his Wifdom and Goodnels, with all the ineffe£lual 
< iraees the Malitc ot Men rcfitls. For God being Good and Wile, ought he not to proportion 
ills Snpplks tooiir Needs, it heaftordexi them with a particular Defign cf comforting us ? 

LI II. God makes the Weeds to grow with the Corn till the time of Harvtll 5 he taufes it to 
rain on the Jultand LlnjuIt^ becaule Grace tailing on Men by General Laws, is often given to 
fueh as nuke no utc ot it-, whereas it others had receiv’d it, they would have been converted. 
It Jijus vhi'ij} had preach’d to the 6)77.wxand Sydomonsy. as well as to the Inhabitants of Beih- 
J.iida and Chor.ici/iy they would have repented in Sackcloth and Alhes. If the Rain which 



Uiqii the Grand Work lor which they were enabled. 

1)111 iliongh I do not lielieve that God has innumerable particular Defignsfbr every of hisElcfl, 

or lliit b.e (Inly .■ . .7 ■> 

I iki.y iioi blit they 
oiiglit to pay the 


uo iioi ociieae iiiai uoa nas iiiiiumeraDje particular ueiignstor evety or his Elect, 
gives them multiplicity ot good.Thoiights and Motions by particular Wills ; yet 
hey are preJelfmcd by 4 bounteous Will of God had to them, for which they 
eir Eternal Gratitude and Acknowledgments. Which thinesl exdain as tbllnws 


things I explain as follows. 



Me-mbciN, he eoiilliiutcs Laws tbr his own Glory. ’Which being fo, is it not evident that jWk 
( /vy/t, u ho IS tlic Principle of till the Glory redounding to God from his Work, is the firft of 
t.ie I icdeltiiute ? and Uiat all ihcElefl are likewife truly lov’d, and predeftined gratis m jefiis 
I / / ;//. I)ct.ttile tlicy may honour God in his Son > That, lallly, they are all under infinite Obll- 
gitioiis to God, who without regard to their Merit, has fettled the General Laws of Grace, 
whKh ought to lantbhe them, .ind tondua^hem to the Glory they fhall eternally poffefs. 

L\ . lou 11 (ay, perhaps, that thefc Laws are lb fimple and exuberant, that Goa muft prefer 
them to -d uuier i and that tince he only loves his own Glory, his Son ought to become incar- 
11a tc i and lo h IS done nothing purely for his Ele^. I confefs God has done nothing purely for bis 

Elta for Je/sss Chnffy and Jef»s drill for 
h iiilelt. t God cinnot be rendred amiable to Men, uiilefs we make him aft purely tbr riiem, 
Ol Hu, 111 the u’llt'lr mannerv I had rather be hlcnt. Reafo/i teaches ine, that wc render God ami- 
able l.y llieiving him to be infinitely perfetl, and by reprefenting him fo full of Love for his Crea- 
tures, as not to produce any one with Defign of making him miferable. For if all arc not lb 
uppy as to enjoy his Pteicnce, tis becauie Order requirbig that lb great a Goodfhould bp merited •, 

. . all 
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all do not dOferve it, for the Rcafons I have given. Surely this is lo make Clod lovdy, to ic- 
prefent him fuch as even the Reprolrate cannot choole but adore his Conduit, .md repent' ik-.n of 
their >Jegligence. 

LVI. Yet tor their Satisfaflion, ivho will have God topredeftine cveiy of his-tkClby a p.iv- 
ftcular Will, it may be faid with a to the foregoing /A/’e/Zv/w, Th.it God, Ideie lie created 
Souls to unite them to Bodies, fbrelaw all that could belall 'them by the General Lawi ol N.ituve 
and Grace, ••and all that they (houlddoin all poflible Circumliances : Therefore being able to cre- 
ate, as is luppos’d, the Soul of Pau/, or of Peter, and to unite it to a Body whicli he fbrelaw 
fliould be that of a Predeftinate Perlbn ; herefblved, from all Eternity, to cretite the Soul of 
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by which he is oblig’d, as foon as Bodies are Ibrm’d, to unite Souls to them j which would ha\ e 
been advantageous to all, if Man had not fiiined. But the Body of Peter being bcgoiten o! .m 
\/o// /if // Father, or of one that is carelels of his Children’s Education ^ or, Ludly, Pne> Idiiy, 
engag'd by the Fortune of his Birth, Places, Times, Employnieins, which iii.luce him. to l.tii, 
will infallibly be one of the Reprobate. Yet Peter (hall be ulelul to^the Oefigns of Gi’d. be r 
though he himfelf ihall not enter into the Number of the Predcllinaie •, yet he fli ill Ik ll'iiie ot 
his Pofteritiji : He (hall be fublervient to the Beauty and Grandeur of the of 

by the infinite Relations he (hall have to the Elecb. Furthermore, he Ih.ill not be niifei.ihU-, hi:i 
^ ill projlortion to the wrong ufe he has made of his Liberty, lince God puiiillies wiili Pain only 
\oluntaiy Diforders. This is what may be ofler’d fbr the Sati.sfadion of time Peiloib InGiiii 
lion i though I cannot clearly fee how it can be altogether rely’d on. 

LVII. Such as alliibc to God particular Dtligns and Wills, for all the paiiiculir FlfecN pro- 
duc'd in Confequence of General Law.s, commonly employ the Authority ot Scriptuii toiiiifnlc 
iheir Opinion. But being the Scripture is made Ibr all the World, tor the Simple as tycll .u il:,- 
Intelligent, it abounds with Anthropologies. It not only alcribes to God a Body, a Thiuiy, i 
Chariot, and Equipage •, Paflioiisot Joy, Sorrow, Wratli, Repentance, and other Moii' ms ot ilu; 
Soul •, but allb attributes to him the cuUoinary Vyays ot’ liumane AHiiigs, that it m.iv fj'eak lo 
the Simple in a more fenfible manner. If JcJ/fsChnJl became Man, ’mas in pair lo laiislic the 
Inclination of Men, who love what is like them, and arc ftudious of wli.ic ailecls them. ’ I'w i'. 
by this veal and true kind of Anthropology to perfuade Men of thofe Truths they were incaiuhle 
to comprehend any other way. Thus St. Fa/r/, to accommodate hirntelf to tlie Woild, l|\ iKs 
of the SaiiHification and Predeftination of the Saints, as if God contimiaily uoik’d in ibwii by 
particular Wills 5 and even Je/us ChriJI ('peaks of his Father, as if he l''nk. circ by (luli lilm 
Wills to adorn the Lilies, and to preferve every Hair of the Head of Ids Diicipks : i'kc.nii ■, in 
truth, theGoodnel's of God to his Creatures being extreme, ihele hxpielbons atluid ,i gieai fle.i 
of it, and recommend God to the AftcHions of the grotR-ft Souls, and tiieh ,is .jre niolt niledel 
with Self-love. Yet as by the Idea we have of God, and by the P.ififjgts of Sii i|)unc cniiikrm.i - 
ble to that Idea, we corred theSciife of other Texts which attribute loGod Meln^l.^^ .ind Paf 
Rons like ours-, lb when we w'ould fpeak with Exaftnels of the manner ot God s .'dm;- in ih-; 
Order of Grace, or Naftre, we ought to explain thofe Paffages which make him ad as .i M in, 
or a particular C.'aufc, by the Idea we have of li’is Wildom and Goodnds, and other Sinp'.iirc 
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fame Kcccfl'ity to rhink, notwitbttanding fome Authorities ot the Scripture, thai God gives noc 
by panicular Wills to tome Sinners all thofe good Motions which arc ulelcls to them, and whith 
would be uletul to teveral others; For otherwite I fee not how ’tis poffible to rccoudle tiie h '/y 
Seriptnre either witli Keafon, or it fclL as I think I have prov’d. ^ , ,, , s 

If I thought what I have laid infuffici^nt to convince attentive Perfons, tliar God ads not by 
particular Wills, like particular Caiifes, and finite Underftandinp, I would piocced to (hew tlut 
there were very lew Truths that v;ould admit of greater Probation on Suppoliiioii that God go- 
verns the World, and that the Nature of the Heathen Philo/ophers is notliing. For indeed e\eiy 
thing in Nature proves this Opinion, except Miracles ; whith yet would not be Miracles, ordil- 
lerent from thole we call Natural EtfcQs, if it were true riiat God aded by parricul.ir Wills, 
tinceM'u'acles are fuch only from their not happening by General Laws. Therctore Miutks (np- 
pole thefe Laws, and prove the Opinion I have eltablifh’d. But as to ordiiur}' Efteds, they tlcar- 
ly and diredly demonitratc General Laws or Wills. If, for Inifance, a Stone lie dropifd upon liic 
Head of Pallengers, it will continually fall with equal fpeed, not di(lii:gui(1ung the Piety or Qti.i- 
litv or Good or 111 Dilpofition of thofe that pafs. If wc examine any other Etfed, we (liall lee 
theVame Conftancy in the Adion of the Caufe of it ; But no Hft'cd provx-s that God ads by p ir- 
ticalar Wills • though Men commonly fancy God is conllantly working Miracles m their Kivm-ir. 

, That wav they would have God to ad in, being conlonant to tlieir own, and indulgenr to Sc t- 
lovc, which centers all things on ihemfelvcsj and very proportionate to their Ignorance ot the 
Complication of Occalioiial Cavifes, which produce extraordinary Eftetls, natiirally tails ituo 
Mens Thoughts, when but greenly lludied in^aturc, and conlult not with lulficient Attention 
the abfttad IdeaofanInfimteWifdom, of an llniverlal Caute, of a Being Inlimicly Petted. 
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CONCERNING 


Nature and Grace. 


DISCOURSE II. 

Of the. Luvf of G.R ACE in particular^ and of the Occafional Caufes. 

n>hich regulate and determine their Eficacy. ^ 


PART I. 

Of iht Grace of J ESV S CHRIST. 
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vyitliin us, and inlpircs us with certain Senfations, whidi determine our diverfe Vo'i- 
_ turns. And therefore iionc but he can, as a '<■ True (m/e, produce Grace in onr Souls 
Icr u/ycr, or that which is the Printmle or Motive of all the Keguhir Motions of our Love is 
riccclj.irily eiilicr a Light which inftruas us, or a confus'd Senfation that convinces us, that Gal 
IS out Good i iiiicc we never begin to love an Objea, unlcfs we fee clearly by theLight oi'Reafoa, 
or led contufcdly by the taft of Plealure, that this Objeff is good ; I mean capable of making us 
hanpicr than we arc. ^ ' 

If. Hut finccallMcn arc involvy in Original Sin, and even by their Nature infinitely beneath 
t he Majdty of God. Tis Jclus Chnft alone tliat can by the Dignity of hisPerfon, and the Ho- 
linels ot hishacrihcc, have accefs to his Father, reconcile him to us, and merit his Favours for 
us i and tonlcqiiently be the meritorious Caule of Grace. Thefe Truths are certain • But wc 
arc not Iccking the ( aulc wjiich produces Grace by its own Efficacy j nopithat which merits it by 
its Sacrifice and Good Works. We enquire for that which regulates and determines the Efficacy of 
the General ( aufe, and which we may term the Second, -Particular, and Occafional. 

III. For to the end theGcpcral ('aulc may aft by General Laws, or Wills; and that his Aaion 
miy beicgular, conltant, and uniform, ’tis ablblutely neceflary there fhould be fome Occafional 
( aide U) dcteiminc the Efficacy of thde Laws, and to help to fix them. If the Collifion of Bo- 
dies, t'V lumciliing ot like Nature, ditf not determine the Efficacy of the General Laws of the 
( tiiiimuiucaiuni ot Motions, it would be neceflary for God to move Bodies by particular Wills. 
'I'he Ijdvvs of Union of the Soul and Body become efficacious only from the Changes befelling 
C'lie or ocher of thelc two Sublfances. For if God made the Soul feel the Pain of pricking th(? 
the Bexly were not prick’d, or though the fame thing did not happen in the Brain, a.s if it were 
lie would not aU l>y the General Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, but by a particular Will’ 
11 K.iiii tUl on the Earth otherwife than by a neceffary Confequence of the General Laws of 
Communication ol' Motions, the Rain, and the Fall of every Drop that compofes it would be 
the Fftca of a particular Will. So that unlcls Order requir’d it fhould rain, that (VUI would 
be ablblutely unworthy of God. ’Tis neceflary therefore that in the Order of Grace there fhould 
be Ibme Occafional Caule, which I'erveS ro fix thefe Laws, and to determine their Efficacy. And 
this is tlieCaufe wc mull endeavour to difeover. 

IV. I’rotided we confuk the Idea of intelligible Order, or confider the fenfiblc Order which 
appe.irs in the Works of God, we fliall caffly difeover that Occafional Caufes, which determine 
ihe I'.liicacy of General Laws, and are of ufe in fixing them, mult neceirarily be related to the 
Defign Ibr vvliidi God has eltablifh'd them. ^ 

For Example ; E.tperience evidences, that Gwl has not made, and Reajc/i certifies tliat he 
ought not to make the Courfes of the P(anett the Occafional Caufes of the Union of our Soul 
aii l Body. He ought not to will that our Arm fhould be mov’d in fuch or fuch a manner • or 
tlut oiu Soul fhould feel the Tooth-ake, when the^^a^/f fliall be in conjunaion withtlw^//// if 
lb be this ( lonjunflion afts not on the Body, (iod’s Defign being to unite our Soul ro our Biiy ' 
he cannot, in ptolecuiing that Defign, give the Soul Senfations of Pain, fave When thog hippen 
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fotne Changes in the Body repugnant to it. Wherefore we are not to fak out of uur Suul oj 
Boily the Occafional Caules pt their Union. 

V. Hence it follows, that Goddefigning to form his Church hy jefus ChriJ}, could nor, .uioid' 
ing to that-Dcfign, feek the Occahonal Caufes, which ferve to fettle the General Law^ of Gritc, 
ihy which the Spirit of diffus’d through his Members, ccmmunicares Lite and Holincis to 
them) except in fefus Chr ’tft. and in the Creatures united to him by Rc.ijon. Thus' the Katn of 
Grace is not deriv’d to our Hearts, by the diycrfe fituations of the Stars, nor by the Colliiion of 
certain B^ies, nor even according to the different Courlcs of tire animal Spirits, whicli gi\e us 
Motion and Life. All that Bodies can do, is to excite in us Motions and Setd'ations purely Natu- 
lal For whatever arrives to the Soul, through the Body, is only for the Body. 

VI. Yet, as Grace is not given to all that defire it, nor Js foon as they dcliie it, and is gninted 
to thole who do not ask it j it thence follows, that even our Defires are not the Occafional Cau- 
les of Grace: For tliis fort of Caufes have conftantly and moll readily their F.ffetl •, and with-’ 
out them the Effe£l is not produc’d. For Inllanc^ the Colliiion of Bexlies being the Occafional 
Caule of the Change which happens in their Motion ; if two Bodies did notmext, their Motions 
would not alter ^ and if they alter’d, we may be alfur’d they met. The general Laws wiich (hed 
Grace upon our Hearts, find nothing therefore in our Wills to determine their Falicaty ^ as the ge- 
neral Laws which regulate the Rains ate not founded on the J^ifpolitions of the Places rain’d up- 
on. For it indifferently rains upon all Places, on hollow and manur’d Grou«is, even on the Sanls, 

and the Sea it lelf . ^ ,, _ 

VII. Wc are therefore reduc’d to tonfels, that as Jefus Lhnjl alone can merit Grace lor us, 10 

it is he alone that can adminifter Occajions to the General Laws it is dillrihutul to Men. 

For the Principle or Foundation ot thefe General Laws, or that whicli dctemftiies their r.lhcacy, 
being iiecelfarily either in us, ot in Jefus Chnjl, fince it « certain that it is not in us, it mull needs 

be found in him. , ^ . i i • i \ 

VIII. Belides, when Man had finn’d, did it behooYeGod to have any inovc agirJ to In-, ) ).■ 
fires ? Being we are all in a difordet'd State, we can no longer he an Occalion ol Gods 11k wing 
us Favour. But a Mediatour was na'dful, not only to give us Accels towards God, but to l.e tIk 

Occafional Caufe of the Favours wc hope from him. . -r . 

IX. Whereas God had a Defign of making his Son the Had of Ins ( imeh, it was requifiie lie 
fliould conllitute him theOcafional ot Natural Caule of the Grace winch lanetihcs it. bor ns 
the Head which communicates Life and Motion to the Limbs ^ and with that Prolpc-a GikI per- 
mitted Sip. For if Man had continutff in Innocence i as his W ill had been 

and even of Qory •, fo the inviolable Laws of. Order would have requir d that Gul (liould ha\e 
appointed in uJ the Occafional Caule of his Perfoaiou and his Haopinels : In lo much I u /. - 
OrChnJl would not have been the Head of the Church , or at moft, had been but the Head ol 

thole Influences which all the Members might have eafilydifpcnsd with. ,, , 

X If our Soul were in our Body before it was form’d, and if by her divcifc lolitions 
Parts which compofe it were raiig4 and pottur-’di with hovv many wirious ben atioiis ^ 

tent Motions would Ihe be touch’d, upon confideration ot all the tfleels whicli were to , >1 ow 
her Volitions: Efpecially if Ihe were exnemely delitous of forming the molt vigorous and 1 . 1 
made Body poblTiIe } 
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Caufes of Grace, ought to fhed it on ihofe Perfons in particular, whofe Difpofitiora rcfemlilc 
that which the Soul of JcfusO)riji^iXMz\\y thinks onj and Grace ought to be lb much 


ttronccr, and more abundant, as his Defites are more ftrong and lafting. 

x/T/ till _ D,—., 
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the pofturing or proportioning it in a due manner. When the Body is quite form’d, and tlieFldJi 
is grown (olid and confillent, thele Motions cannot cliangethe Contexture of the Parts, but only 
give them certain Difpofitions, which we call Corporeal Habits. But when the Body is notcom^ 
picrely fbim’d, and the Hdh is extremely foft and. tender, thefe Motions which accompany the 
Defircs of the Soul, not only give tlie Body particular Diljrofitions, but alfo change its Conllru- 
^ dion. VVliich is lufficicntly manilclt in Children unborn : For they are not only mov’d with the 
* lame PalTions as tlieir Mothers j but alfo receive on their Bodies the Marks of thele Pallions 
froin whicli their Mothers are always exempt. ’ ■ 

I'lili..}. M. XVI. The Myftical Body of fc/itt Chrijt is not yet grown into a Perfeft Man, nor will 

till the Accomplilhmentol Ages i but he continually is forming it. Fof he is the Head, which 
git csall the Members tli^jir increale by the Efficacy of liis Influence, according to the proporti- 
on cointhient for ach, to the end it may be form’d and edified by Charity. Which are Truths 
i 1. 15, & we are taught by St.^aul. Now fince JcJ'usChrift has no other Aftion than the diverle Motions 
'• ol' his Will, ’tis neceflaiy that his Delircs fliould be follow’d with the Influence of Grace, which 
only can form him in his Members, and give them that Beauty and Proportion which ought to 
he the Eternal Objeil of Divine Love. 

XVII. The diverfe Motions of the Soul of Jefus^ being the Occafional Caules of Grace, wc 
need not wonder if it be foihetimes givin to the greateft Sinners, or to Perfons that make no ule 
ot it. For the Soul of Jefas deliring to raife a Temple of a vaft Extent, and of infinite Beauty, 
may wilh that Grace may be given to the |peatelt Sinners •, and if in that Moment Jefus ChnJ} 
thinks aflually on the Covetous, for InftaiKe, the Covetous Ihall receive Grace. Or Je/ut Cbnjl 
wanting, lor the ConftruGion of his Church, Minds of a certain Charafler, commonly not at- 
tainable, but by thofewho fuffer certain Perla-utions, whereof thePaflions of Men are the natu- 
ral Principle: Jn a word, /ijut Chriji needing Minds of particular Difpofitions, Ibr the cauling 
particular Efteds, may in general apply to them ^ and by that Application infufe into them fan- 
allying Grace : As tJie Mind of a Projeftor thinks in general of IquareStones, when thefe StoiKs 
are aaually necellanr to his Building. 

XVIII. But the Soul of JeJia being not a general Caufc, we have reafon to thThk it has 
often particular Defires, in regard to particular Perfons. When we intend to fpeak of God, we 
mult not confult our lelves, and make him aft like us •, but confider the Idea of a Being infi- 
nitely peflba, and make Gocl atl according to that Idea. But in fpeaking of the Aftion of the 
Soul or wc may look into our felves, and make him aft like particular Caufes. For Exam- 
ple ; Wc have reafon to believe that the Converfion of St. Paul was owing to the Efficacy of a 
particular Defire of Jefus Chrtj}, And we are to look upon the Defires of the Soul of jejusy 
which have a general refpeft to Minds of a certain Charatlcr, as particular Defires, though they 
comprehend many Perfons, becaufe thefe Defires change daily like thofe of particular Caufes. 
But tfie general Laws by which God a£ls, are always the lame, becaufe the Wills of God ought 
to be firm and conltanr, by reafon that his Wifdom is infinite. 

XIX. I he diverle Defires of the Soul of JeJus diftributing Grace, we clearly conceive why 
It is iioi equally difpets’d to all Men, and why bellow’d on fome more abundantly at one time 



tept oy lucceiiive Inlluences t, as the Soul moves not at once all theMufcles of our Body : For 
t lie Animal Spirits arc unequally .aiid fucceflively dillributed into our Members, according to the 
various Imprtflions of Objefts, the diverfe Motions of our Paflions, and the feveral Deffies we 
liccly excite within us. 

XX. True it is, that all the Righteous conftantly receive the Influence of their Head, which 
gives them Lifc» and that when they aft by the Spirit of J^usChrsfly they merit and raeive 
new Graces, though it be not neceffary that the Soul of JeJtss Ihould have any particular De- 
lircs as the occafional Caufes of them. For Order, which requires that every Defert Ihould be 
lewaided, is not an arbitrary but a neceffary Law, and independent from any occafional Caufe. 
but though he who performs a meritorious Aftion may be rewarded forit, whilft the Soul of Jefus 
bus no aftual Defires relating to him, yet ’tis certain that he merited not this Grace but by the 
Dignity and Sanftity of the Spirit v/hkhQriJi has communicated to him. For Men are not 
well-plealirig to God, nor. able to do good, but in as much as th^arc united to his Son by 

V ntirity* 

^ r ■ ^ acknowledg’d, that thofe who obferv-e the Counfels of Je/m Chrili 

out of an Elteem they have lor them, and through the Fear of future Punilhment, follicite, as 
nnay Wi by tlieit Obedience, the Charity of Cvrijl to think on them, though they aft from 3 
rir.ciplc ot Self-lovei But their Aftions are not the Occafional Caufe« of fin/-., ir 


j Aftions are not the Occafional Caufes either of Grace, fince it 

docs not inhllibly follow them ) or even of the Motions of tlie Soul of Jtfm in thdlr Favour, 
iiuce thele Motions never fail to communicate it. Thus only the Defiles of Jtfus Cbr/fiy as 
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Occafional Caufes, have infallibly their EfTeft} becaufe God having conftituted him 

him Head of the. 

XXIl. Now we may conlider in the Soul of Jefut Chri/i Defire< of two iXrfc « n « 
Tranlitory and Particular, that have but a Ihort-liv’d Efficacy • and SmMo nnd ^ 
confift in a fetled and confhnt Difpofition She &ul o 
tltctls which tend to the Executitin of bis Wgn ta 

If bur Soul Iw its various Motions communicated to our Body all that was neceflarv m .Vo 
IVmation and Growth^we might diftinguilh in her two kinds of Lfi re. For it would”b7by the 
adual and tranfitory that fhe would drive into the Mufclcs of the Body tSits S. h 

gave It a certain Dilpohtion with reference to prefent Objeas, or to the atfual ThoS s , h” 
Mind. But It would be by ftable and oermanent Defircs, that ffie would give to the^Heart and 
Lungs the natural Monons by which liefpiration and the Circulation of ^ihe Blood were pS 

^ Aliments; and diftribute them to all tlie Parts 

Srriie PtL-l'ervation 

XXIII. ly the aaualtranfitory and particular Defires of the Soulof r-’M, Grace* is deriv’d 
to unpiepard Perlons m a manner ibmewhat Angular and extraoul'siary. But ’lis Iw hi. per- 
manentDelires that it is given regularly to thofc who rtxeivc the Sacraments with the nctell.iry 
Dilpohttons. for the Grace we receive by the Saaaments is not giten iis pretillly bccaule of 
the Ment of our Aihon, though we receive them in Grace; but baaufe of the Merits ol Jc- 



cred ill Religion to receive them unworthily. 

XXIV. Aniongft the aftual and ci'anfitoty Defires of the Soul of Jdus^ tliere arc ceirainlv Ibmc 
more durable and frequent than others ; and the Knowledge of thele Delirts is of greatelf Con- 
icquence in Point of Morality. Doubtlefs he thinks oftner on thole who ol.ferve his Counltls, 
than on other Men. His Motions of Charity for Believers are more frequent and Lltiiig iluii 
thofe for Libertines and Atheifts. And as all Believers are not equally prepar’d to tiiur into tlic 
Church of the Predeftinate, rhe Defircs of the Soul of JcJ'hs xk not equally lively, fitquent, and 
durable, on the account of them all. 

Man more earneftly defircs the Fruits that arc fitteff for the Nourifhmcn^ of his Body ; he 
thinks oftner on Bread and Wine than on Meats of difficult Digellion. So Jefus Urift defign- 
ing the Formation of his Church, ought to be more taken up with thole wlio can molVeafily en- 
ter, than on others which are extremely remote. 

The Scripture likewile teaches us, that the Humble, the Poor, the Penitent, receive greater 
Graces than other Men ; becaufe the Delpifers of Honours, Riches, and Pleafurcs, are the fiitclf 
tor the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thofe, for Example, who have team’d of ChriJ} to he meek and humble in Heart, (hall 
find Reft to their Souls. The Yoke of Quilt, which is infupportable to the Proud, will liecqmc 
eafieand light by the Afliltances of Grace, for God hears the Prayers of the Humble, he will 
comfort them, juftfie them, and- fave them ; he will fill them with Blcflings, and will dtbalctlic 
high Mind of the Proud. BleffrJ <tre the Poor in Spirit^ for theirs is the Ktngiiom oj Heaven ; but 
woe to the Rich, for tliey have their Confolation in this World. How hard is it, fays our Saviour. 

*' for thole that have much Wealth to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven > ’Tis harder lor a Cjnicl 
to pal's through the F.ye of a Needle ; which cannot be done without a Miracle. 

As for thole, who, like D<rvid, humble their Souls with Fading, change their Garments for 
Sack-cloth ; in a word, afflift themlelves upon fight of their Sins, and. the Holinefs of God ; they 
are rhe worthy Objeffs of the Companion of Jejus. For God del’pifes not a broken ami contrite 
lleart. We conftantly dilaim the Anger of God, when we take his fart againtt our (elves, and 
revenge his Qiiarrel. 

The Will of /e/us Chriji being entirely conformable to Order, whereof all Men have natu- 
rally fome Idea, we might ftiU dilcover by Rcalbn, that he has more Thoughts and Defires in re- 
gard to fome Petfons than others- For Order requires that more Graces fhould be fhe\l on thofe, 
for Example, who are call’d to Holy Orders, than on others whofe Employment necelfai ily en- 
gages them in Worldly Commerce •, In a word. On thofe who conftitute the Principal . Pans of 
the Church Militant, than on fuch as have no regard to any Ixady, or that meddle in the Fcde- 
iiaftical State, or raife thcmfelves above others out of Ambition or Intea-ft. for though it be 
requifitc that Jefus Chnjl fhould give them Graces in relation to their Chaige, they merit not 
the Gilt of that Grace which may lanftifie tbe-m in the Station they have chofeii out ot Self-love. 

They may have the Gift of Prophecy, whilft they may want Cliaiity, as we are taught by Scrip- aCor. 

XXVI But thougli we may difeover by the Light of Reafon, and the Authority of Holy Writ, 
fomething of the diverfe Wills of the Soul of JeJus, yet that Order and Procels ot Ddiris, 
which accomplifh the Pfeddfination of the Saints, and which tend only to the honourii^ Cicd m 
the tftabUfhment of his Church, is an unfathomable Abyls to thcMuid of Man. for if St. Paul 
had not tatizht us, that God would that all Men (hould be included in Unbelief, that he might 
exercife hislMctcy towards them-, Ihould we ever have thought 
wilful not only that the multitude of the Nations might enter into the 
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that they thcmfelvcs might receive Mercy at the Accompliftment of Ag^ The fumre World le- 
to he a Work of pare Mercy, and to have mfintte Ornaments^^ whereof we. have bo Idea'; 
fi,lg the Subftance of Spirits is unknown to us, it is phtn we ^ difcover very little in the m. 
iCDt Dfcfircs of theSoulof /c///r, theleDeliresbein| related toDefigns we are ignorant pi Thus 
in the Diftribution God makes of his Graees, we ought to cry out with St. 0 the depth 0} 
the Riches both of the Wtjdom and Knowledge of Uod ! Haw un/earchable are his Judgments, and 

XX^’irivc^^ mov^^ thatthediverfeDefignsof theSoul of Jf/'ware theOccafional Cau- 
fes of Grace, and we have endeavour’d to dilcover fomethine ot thef^Defues. Let us now fee 
of what Ibrt of Grace they are the Occafional Qufe. For though/^> C^;-^ the meritori- 
ous Caul'eof all Graces, it is not neceffary he Ihould he the Occafional Caufe of the Graces ot 
Light, and of certain external Graces, which are Preparatory to the Conver^n of tlie Heart, and 
whicli do not opperate. For Je/us Chrlf is always the Occafional, or Neceflaty Caufe, according 
to tlie Hbblilh’d Order of God, in point of all thofeGraccs which opperateSalvation. 

XXVIII. In order to our diftinft underftanding what tliis Grace is which JeJus Chnjt, as Head , 
of the Church, diffufes in his Members, we ought to know what is that Concupifcence which 
tlic I ill! Man has communkated to all hisPotterity. For the Second Adam came to remedy the 
1 liforrlers which the Firtt Adam was theCaufe of And there is fuch an Afiinity between die Sm- 
.4. fill and Farthly, and the Innocent and Heavenly Adam, that St. Paul looks upon the former com- 
- '■ -s-mnnicating Sin to his Children by hisDifobedicnce, as the Type andFigureof the latter intuhng 
Juiiicc and Holinefs into C/w/lwffr by his Obedience. ^ , 

XXIX. Order requires that the Mind (hould have theSupremag over file Body, and not be di- 
vided againll its Will by all thofe Senfations and Motions which.apply it to fenfible Objefts, 
Therefore the Firft Man, before his Sin, was fo abfolute over his S.,nfes and Paflions, tliat they 
were mute and lilent as foon as he defir’d it^ nothing could give him an involuntary Diverlion 
from his Duty ^ and all the Pleafures, wliich at prefent praede Reajon, did only rcfpedltully 
caurion him, in a ready and calie manner, of what ought to be done tor the Prcletvation of hij . 
Lite. But after his Sin, he loft on a fudden that Power over his Body. So that not being able to 
flop the Motions, nor obliterate the Traces which fenfible Objecls produc’d in the principal 
kirt of his Brail i his Soul, by the Order of Nature, and in Punilhment of his Dilbbediciice, 
tbund her felf miferably enllav’d to the Law of Concupifcence to tliat Carnal Law which coii- 
ftantly wars again*ft the Mind, infpiring it with the Love of lenfible Goods ^ and fo ruling it by 
Itrong and lively, and at once foft and agreeable Paflions, that it cannor, and indeed will nor, make 
the neceflary Struggles for its breaking the captivating Bonds. For the Contagion ot Sin is fbrcatl 
through the Chitdren of Adam by an unavoidable Confequence of the Order of Nature, as I have 
cxplaui’d in another place. 

XXX. The Heart of Man is the conftant Slave of PIcafurei and when Rea/on teaches us, that 
Vis not convenient to enjoy it, we put it off but withDcfign of finding it moredelicateand Iblid. 
We willingly lacrifice little Pleafures to the greater j but the invincible Tmprefiioii we are under 
for Happineis, will not permit us to deny our felves all our Life the SatistaCfion we enjoy, when 
we give onr felves up to follow our Paflions. 

)&XI. ’Tis certain that Pleafure makes happy the Poirefrour,at leaft whilft he enjoys it. There- 
fore Men king made to be Happy, Pleafure always gives the Will the firft fhotk, and puts it 
conftantly in Motion towards the Good that caules or Teems to caufe it. The contraiy is to be 
faid of rain. Now Concupifcnce confifting only in a continual train of Senfations and Mptions 
antecedent to Rtafon, and not fubjeft to it j of Pleafures which feeming to How from furrouhding 
Objetls, iiifpiie into us the Love ot them and of Pains, which rendring the Fxercife of Vertue 
rough and painful, make us hate it ;‘The Second Arfrfw, to remedy the Dilorders of the Firft, 
ought to produce in us contrary Pleafures and Averfions to thofe of Concupifernce : Flcafiires for 
the True, and Averfions or Diilikes for fenfible Goods. Thus the Grace, where, t J. fr/s Urij} 
is the Occafional Qule, and which he inceflantly fheds on us as Head of the CIvereh, 1., not a 
Grace of Light, though he has merited that Grace likwife for us j and fometimes ni;.y conunu- 
nicate it, as I lhall fay by and by : But ’tis a Grace of Senlation, ’tis the preventing D'leflation, 
which begets and nuries Charity in our Hearts. For Plealiire naturally produces and cherifties the 
Love ol thofe Objetls which Caufe or feem to caufe it. ’Tis likewile the Difguft which lome- 
times fe;ifible Objefls give us, which create an Aveifion to them, and capacitate us to guide the 
Xlotions of our Love by Light or Knowledge. 

XXXII. We muft oppofe the Grace of Senfation to Concupifcence, Pleafure to Pleafure, Difliko 
toDillike, tluit the Influence of /c/i/r may bedireftly oppofiteto the Influence ol the Firtt 
Man. The Remedy muft be contra^ to the Difeafe, that it may cure it. For illumimti ing Grace 
annot heat an Heart that is wounded by Pleafure i this Pleafure muft ceafe, or another fucceeJ it. 
Hcafure is the Weight of the Soul, and naturally hears it along with it, and lenfible Pleafures 
weigh it down toFairth. In order to her determining her felf thefe Pleafures multvanifh, or dc- 
R-iiable Grace mutt raife her up towards Heaverc and inflate her well-nigh in Equilibrto, I'hus it 
is ihe AV«! JHan may war againltthcO/ij the Influence of ovxHead may refitt that of our Pro- 
gc niter, and Jefut Oirift may conquer in us all our Domeftick Enemies. 

The Firft Man being free from Concupifcence kfbte his Sin, needed not to be invited to the 
Love of the True Good, by preventii^ Ixleflation. He Anew dearly that God was liis Good 
and ther# was no Nccdlity ne mould have the Senfe of it, ’Twas not fit he fhould be allur’d kv Plea- 

lure 
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fure to theLovc of him. ^ noting withftood this Love, and he knew him perfeftly dcfervinrf 
it • Bot aft« Ac Sin, tteGrace of Dde^non ^ neceOary to count^ize the continual Stru J 




nun, «» »* ugiu, ui iia vfii(jiU(U, was mere wanirc. Delectation has ever been 

Pure Grace. Light, alter the Sin, was granted us only for ‘the Merits of Jefm Qmft. Deletla- 
tion i» granted both for the Merits, and by the Effiacy of the fame JrJfut. Laftly, Light isflied 
into our Souls, acceding to our own fevetalVoliticms and various Applications, as I lhall explain 
by and by : But the Ddecbtlon of Grace is intiis’d into our Hearts, according to the diverle De- 
files of the Soul of 7<y5rxCbn^. 

XXXDI. Tis tru^ Pleafute oroduces Light, becaufe the Soul is there attentive to ObjeHs that 
give her Pleafure. Since moft Men defoife or negleft the Truths of Religion ^ becaufe abftraft, 
or unaffeQing, it may be faid that the Deleftationof Grace inftruQs tliem : For that tendring thefe 
Truths more lenfible, they more eafily learn them ^ the Attention they a^rd. And lot this Rea- 
fon St. John lays. That the Unaion we receive from JeJus Chriji teaches all things i and that , , 

thofe who have receiv’d it, have need of no Inftruftor. • 

XXXIV. Yet it muft be obferv’d. That this Unftion does not prodqce Light immediatciy, and 

itsftlf •, it only excites our Attention, which is the Natural or OccafionalGiufe of ourKnow- 
Idge. So we fee that Men of the greatelt Charity are not always the moft Underftanding. All 
Men beiTO not ^ually capable of Attention, all the Receivers of the lame Untlion arc not equal- 
ly inftra«ed by it. Therefore, though Light may be Ihed on the Soul by a fupematural Infiifion, 
vA. Charity often produces it ^ yet we are always to look upon this kind of Grace but as a Natu- 
ral Effeft : For ordinarily Chariy produces not Light in the Mind, lave in proportion to the In- 
ducement it gives the Soul to deure the Knowledge of what Ihe loves. For, in fine, the divcrlc 
Defires of the Soul are the Natural or Occafional Caufes of the Dilcoveries we make on any Sub- 
jeft whatfoever. But thefe things we muft explain more at large in the Second Part of this Dilcourfe. 


PART II. 

• Of the Grace 0/ i/k C R E AT O R. 

XXXV. T Know but two Principles that direfUy and of themfelves determine the M^on ©four 
1 . Love : Light and Pleafure. Light, todifeover out feveral Goods-, and Pleafure, to 
make us taft them. But there is a gicat diference betwixt Light and Pleafure -, the former leaves 
us ablbluteiy to our fclves, and makes no Intrenchment on our Liberty. Ft does not cfficaciouily 
carry us to Love, nor produce in us Natural or NeceflatyLovej but only induces us to carry our 
felves to the lowng, with a Love ot choice, the Objefts it difeovers •, or, which is the lame 
thing, only caufes us to determine to particular Goods the general Impteflion of Love, God con- 
ftanuy gives us for the General. But Pleafure eft'cflually determines our Will, and as it were 
conveys us to the Objeft wliich aufes or feems to caufe it. It produces in us a Natural and Ne- 
ceffary Love } weakens our Liberty, divides our Reafon, and leaves us not pwleflly to our own 
Conduft. An indifferent Attention to the Senfe we have of our internal Motions, will convince 

US of thefe Differences. ... ^ l. c. 

Thus Man, before the Sin, being perfectly free, and having no Concupifcence to hinder him horn 
profecuting his Li^t in the Motions of his Love, and knowing clearly that God was Infinitely 
liable, ought not to be determin’d by preventing Delight, as I have already laid, ot by any 
other Graces of Senfition, whidi might have IcffOT’dhis Merit, and induc’d Wm ro love by In- 
ftina the Good which fhould only be lov’d by Realbn. But after he had iitined, he, brfdw the 
Grace of Light, ' had need of that of Senlation to refill the Motions of Loncuptfcertce. For Man, 
having an in^ible Defire for Happinefs, cannot polfibly facrifice his Pleafure to his Light -, hisj, 
Reafwe which makes him aftuaUy ffappy,and Abfifts in him in fpight of his RcfiftaKe to Lteht, 
wWh fubfifts but Bv a painful Application of Thought, and dies at the prefence of the leaft aCtual 
SSte ; aSl K w“ich proSSfes no folid Happlnels, dll after Death, which to thclmagina- 

tton feems a perfea Annihilation. o... .1, 

•Light therdforc is due to Man, to condua him in the queffot Happmefs, and belongs toNatu* 
lal S and fuppofes neither Corruption nor Reparation in Nature. But P^fme, idiich relate 
^ rV; ^ e Gf>od w Dure Grace. For naturally the true Good ought not to be belov d otherwife 
ti?L^eafon ’ TfSore the Occafional clai'es of the Graces of Senlation, ou^ht to be found 
b^aufe he is the Author of this Grace. But the Occafional dufes of Light 
ou££o4^1y found in the Order of Nature, beaufeLight is the Grace ot the 

VXKVI In the euablifh’d Order of Nature I can kc but two Ocpfional Ciufes which fh<» 
Light on Minds, and fo determine the General Laws ot Ae Grace of the \ '''•“A is 

- fome meafure on us; the other which is found ill the Relation we have 

U »*in6 te <b. di»^M«i«» of 00 , mi, .bo fc. 
Sid KSocSrreiie of fenfible ObjeHs which aa on our Mind, ui confequence ot the Laws 
of Uijion of our Soul with our Body. ^ ^ XXXVIlr 
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XXXVII. Wc are taught by our own inward Conftioufters, That the Love of Light produces 
it • and tliat Attention of Mind is a Natural Prayer, which vtre obtain Inltruaion of God j 
tor all the Enquirers of Truth, who apply themlelves toTruth, difcover it m proporuon to their 
Application And if our Prayer were not interrupted, nor our Attention diltorbd, if we hadJoy 
Idea of what we ask, and fhould ask it with a competent Perfeverance, we fhould not fail to oh- ' 
tain whillt we were capable of receiving it. But our Prayers arc continually interrupted, unlefi 
Self interefs’d ; our Senles and Imagination muddy, and confound all our Ideas. And though tlie 
TOth wc conl'ult anfwers our Enquiries, the confus’d Noile of our Paffions deafens us to its An- 
Iweis, or makes us fpeedily forget them. . , . . . 

XXXVill. If it be conndw’d, that Man, before the fall, was animated with Charity, andpof- 
fefs’d with all that was requifite to his Perleverance in Innocence; and that by his Perfeveranceand 
.Applitation, he ought to merit his Rcwaid, ’twill ealily be conceiv’d that the feveral Dcfkcs of 
hil Will were eltablillfd the Occafional Caufts of the Light receiv’d in hisUnderltanding ; other, 
wife- his Dilfraaioii liad not been voluntary, nor his Attention meritorious. But Nature, how- . 
ever corrupted, is not deltroy’d : God has not drifted to will wrhat he once will’d. And the lame i 
Laws Ifitl I'ubfilf. Therefore our manifold Volitions are Hill the Ocpfional or Natural Caufes of 
the Pielenee of Ideas to our Mind. But becaule the Union of the Soul with the Body is Rang’d 
into a Deixiideticeon it by a Natural Confequence of Sin, and the immutable Will of God, as 
1 have explain'd elfewhere-, our Body at prefent ditturbs our Ideas, and fpeaks fo loud in favour 
of iisiefpeaivcGoods, that the Mind hut feldomconliilts, and diftracfedly liftens to Internal Truth. 

XXXIX. Moreover, Experience daily teaches us that our Coiiveilation with Underltanding 
Pet foils, is capable of iiiftruaing us by railing our Attention ; that Freadiing, Reading, Converfe, 
a thouftnd Oecurtcnces of all lorts, may raile fome Idt-as in us, and likewife infpire us with 
good Thouglus. The Death of a Friend is, doubtlefs, capable-of putting us in M i nd of LV, ;//;•, 
iinlds Ionic great Pallion takes us up. And when a Preacher of great Natural tiidowmcnts uii- 
dutakes to demonttrate a molt limple Truth, and convince others of it-, it mnlf k own’d th4t 
he may perfuade his Hearers, and even move their Conlcicnce, give them Lear and Hope, and 
lail’e in them fuch other Paflioiis as put them inll lefs Stan of Oppofition to the Influence of the 
Grace of JeJus Chr/J}. 

Men being made fora foeiablc Life, ’twas requifite they fhould mutually communicate their 
Thoughts and Motions. ’Twas lit they fhould Le united in Mind as well as Body-, and that 
{peaking by the Voice to their Lais, and by Writiug to their Eyes, they (liould infulft Light and, 
LliKlciflanuing into one anoiliers Minds. 

XL. But whatever way produc’d in us, whether by particular Defires, or fortuitous In* 
fiances, ajtthe Occafional Caufes of it, rruiy be call’d Gracr -, cipetially when it nearly relates to 
iS./A ’.;//<>// though it be but a Conlequeiice of theOrdcr of Natuie-, becaule fince Sin, God owes 
us notliliig, and all the Good wc have is merited for us by Jtj'ns Clrij}^ in wlicm our very Being 
fiiMills. Ifiit this kind of Grace, though merited tor us by yrjus(.lr,j} h not (hv Graceofoiir 
,/ ci/s/, blit that of- the Graror-, fince JcJhChrijl is not ufually the Occafional Caufe of it, but the 
Caiife of it is dilcoverable in the Older of Nature. 

Xld. Theie are ftill feveral other Natural Eftc£ls which wc might rcafonably look upon as 
Gran’S. Lor Example: Two Petfons liave at the fame time two Defires of Curiofiw. Tneone 
to go Ice anO/’t^a, the other to huir a celebrated Preacher. If they fittlsfie their Curiolity, he 
that gut's to tWOpera fiiall find fuch Objefts, as, according to his prefent Difpofition of Mind, 
flial! raile inliim Paflions that will damii him ; whilft the other fhall find in the Preacher lb great 
L'oict iiul f.ight, that the Grace of Convcrfion working in him at that moment, fhall be able to 
face liim. \\ hkh fuMos’d, Let but a fliowerof Rain,^ or any other Accident happen, that may 
Itay them at home. Though the Rain be a Natural EfteQ, as draending on the Natural Laws of 
the Communication of Motions ; yet it may be faid to be a Grace., in refpeft of him whole 
Damnation it prevents, and a Piinimment to him whofe Convcrfion it hinders. 

XLII. Grau’ being conjoin’d to Nature, all the Motions of our Soul and Body have’ fome re- 
lation to Salvation. This Man is lav’d, by having in a State of Grace made a falle Step,' which 
'happily broke his Neck ; and another is damn’d, by having on fome Oceafion misfortunatcly 
avoided the Ruinesof a falling Houfe. Wcknow not what is for our Advantage, but we well 
know there is nothing of it Mf fo IndilFcrent but has fome reference to our Salvation, beaufe 
of the Mixture and Combination of Effefts depending on the General Laws of Nature, with 
others rhat de^nd on the General Laws of Grace. 

XLlll. As tnerefore Light points out to us theTrueGood, tlic Means to obtain it, our Duties 
to God ; in a word, the Ways we are to follow ; it is Sufficient to caufe thofe who are animated 
with Charity, to do good, to merit new G«aces,. and to conquer fome Temptations, as I fhall ex- 
plain in another Place ; Ib I think we may lawfully give it the Name of Grace., though 
Chriji be only the Meritorious Caufe of it. And whereas External Graces, which have no imme- 
diate Influence on the Mind, come neverthelefs into the Order of Predeftination of Saints, I con- 
fidet them allb as True Graces. In a word, I fee not why vve may not give the Name of Grace 
to all Natural Effetfs, when relating to Salvation, fublciviciit to the Grace of Je/ut and 
dcliv ering us from fome Hindrances to his Efficacy. Yet if otht'rs will not agree with me, I fhall 
not contend with them about Words. 

XLiV. All thefe Graces, if we may be allow’d to call them fo, being thofe of the Creator^ the 
General Laws of thefe GnRb ar^the General Laws of Nature. Lor wemuft Itill oblervc, that Sin 
♦ ■ has 
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jjas not defttoy’d 'Nature, though it has eoiniptd it. The General Laws of the Communications 
of Motions are alwap the fame i and thole of die Union of the Soul and Body arc chang'd no 
otherwiie ihan that the Union of die former is grown into a Dependence, tor the Rcafons I have 
gi^en eliewhere. For at prefenr we depend on that Body, to which, before Sin, we were only 
united. ' 

XLV.' Now the Laws of Nature are always molb Simple and,Gcncral : For God ails not by 
particttlar Wills, unlefs Order r^uires a Miracle. AVhich Truth I have lufficiently prov’d in the 
prft Dlfcourfe. Thus when a Stone foils on the Head of a good Man, and rids him ol his Lifo, 
it fo!ls!*in confequence of the I^ws of Motions ^ and not b^ufe that Man is Juft, and Gud de- 
figiis to recompenle him. When a like Accident dclhoys a Sinner, 'tis not focaiilc God ♦will 
aaually punilll him : For God, on the contrary, would have all Men lav'd. Rut he is not to change 
the Simplicity of his Laws, to fufpend the Punilhment of a Criminal. So likewifc, when Light 
breaks into our Underftanding, 'tis bccaufe our Ddircs arc the Natural or Gccalional Caufes of 
it ; ’tis becaufe we hear Ibme underftanding Perlbn, and becaule our Brain is difpus'd to receive 
I the Impreffions of the Speaker : 1\nd not that God has a particular Will on our belialti, but that 
he follows the General Laws of Nature, to which he has oblig'd himfolL 1 can lee uotjiiiig My- 
fterious in the Diftiibution of thefe kinds of Gmcr, and I ftand not tja draw C'onlequences dedu- 

cible from thefe Truths. * r • . 

XLVI. ’Tis to be obferv’d, that Jefr/s Chrift^ who is the foie Meritorious Caufe ot the Gocxls 
we receive from God, by the Order of Nature, is fometimes the Occaliunal Oulc ot the Grace 
of Light as well as of that of Senfarion 5 yet l am of Opinion, that this hut rarely liappens ^ 
becaufe*indeed it is not necelTary it Ihould. Chrip^ as nuich as polfdile, ni.ike>. the Older 

of Nature fubfervient to that of Grace. For belidcs that, Kealbn e\intes that Order will have 
it fo’ becaufe that Method is molt fimple, it is futficiently maniicll by theCondutl he ukes on 
Earth and...the Order he has eftablilh’d, and ftill pielerves in his Chunk jojm Chnjt nude 
ufeo/- Speech for the Inftruaion of the World, and likeWtfc lent his DiJ< iph two by two, to ok. . 
orcpare the People to receive liim. He has fettled Apoflks Prophets, Euouiielijls, Colkrs II fops • *'' 

and Prleps, to labour in the Edification of xhnOsurek Is not this to make Aiitwe Handmaid 
to Gnteex and to propagate the Lii;ht of hinh in Mens Miiids by ways moll Simple and Natii- 
Ml . And indeed JeL ihriji on Earth was not toHnftrua Men by particular Wil s, hnce he 
might inftrua them as Iiittriour Truth and Eternal Wildom, by the molt hmplc and exuberant 

^^Xl Vn That which lies moll hidden and unreveal’d in the Order God has follow’d fqp: the Ella- 
blilhtncntof hisLWr, is, doubtiefs, the Time, Place, and other Cirnimltaricts ot the W/;.;- 
tion of his Son, and the Preaching of the Gof^eL For why foould JeJos ft'A jot whom the 
World was aeated, become Man Four thoulaid Years after its Creation > Why mult he he 
born among the Jem, he that ". js to rejetl that wretchctl Nation > Why mutt he thoole to be 
the Son of David, when the Family of David was oWcur'd 5 and nWratlier to Iw bo / 11 Ironri Em- 
ocrouis who have comtte(nd 4 the whole World, fitite he came to Convert and Enlig.uen all tlie 
Why to elcft his Apofl/es and Difoip/et out ol the Ignorant and Illeterate, r<> p.each to 
the inhabitants of Bethfoida ■an^orazin, who remain in Incredulity ^ and to Im- andA/- 
don who would have been converted by tlie like Grace alfordcd them ^ to liindti 
oreaching the Word of God in Afio, and to appoint him to puls into Moiedorn.i A thoufand 

SherCitcumftances, which have accompanied the Preacliing ol the(;y/>c/, arc no 

Myfleries as admit not clear and evident Rcafons j nor is it my -Delign to give them. 

S is only to cftablifli fomc Principles that may allord lome light to thde and the hke> 
culties ; oratleaft, give us to underftand that nothing can be thence concluded again y 

i'lid of tli 6 Order of * * » /« i ^ iiih-IiiIii' 

XLVllI. ’Tis certain that Natural Effefts ate complicated and mix d a thoidand way> ‘ . 

gi?5"y inCsSw E&, on Shn 0,d« of 0,» Bjd ,»vo 

S Mcn’faVd by 1 Itapleft wnys. . 


deKtatO into the CW. Goddo« »Ugn« » «is »2 

Combinaffon ot andWifdom. 

choice of that which could torn the 

XLIX. This, 0”0 "onUthm^woK fuftog'yoahfwa^^^^^^ 

the Circumlbnccs of our Myif eri^ » t j of the World, that the nur,')t 

Empetour, to perform htsMtijcB ^^^ Vtoldly anfw«’d, flut 

fpr^d it felf with greater Ealc had not been li> wor- 

ifiough fois foems which helu^schofem I contefsKf/i?/^>« had been propagated 

dt lea# 106 diabmi^ted ntaoad in the 
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Btfulcs, when we fay that God aOs by the fimplcft ways, we ever fuppofe an Equality in the reft 
and efpcciaUy in the Glory that ought to redound to God from his Work. But ffie Church had not 
been fo pcrfea, nor fo worthy of the Greatnefs and HoUnefi of Goi^ if it had been form’d with 
fo much eafe. For the Beauty of the Jerufalem confiding in the Variety of RewlWs 

accruing upon the fcveral Combats of Chrifimns , ’twas requifite the Martyrs fliould lay 
down their Lives as well as J^us to enter into the Pofleffion of their prefent G/ery. fo 
a word, this Principle, Thar of all the infinite ComWnations of Nature and Grace^ God h^ 
chofen that which ought to produce an FJfeft moft worthy ot' his Greatnefe and Wifdom, ftffi. 
CCS fora General Anfwer to all the Difficulties that can be ftarted about the Circumflancea of our 
Myftcries ; like as, to vindicate the Orders of Nature' and Grace in themfelves, we need but 
know, That God, being infinitely wife, frames no Defign but upon the admirable Proportiwi of 
Wiidom and Fecundity, diicover’d in the ways capable to bring it to pals, as I have explain’d in 
*thc Firft Difcourle. 

L. Moft Men judging of God by meafureof themfelves, imagines that he firft forms a Defign 
and afterwards confults his Wifdom about Ways to execute it. Abor our Volitions generally pre^ / 
vent our.Reafon, and our Defigns are hardly ever perl^ly Rational. But God’s Ways are not ^ 
like thofe of Men, who afts in the tbllowine manner, if I liave well confulted the Idea of a 
Being infinitely perfefl God, by the infinite Light of his Wildom, knows all poffible Works;, 
and at once all the refpeflive Ways of producing them. He fees all the Proportions between 
Means and their End. He compares all things by one Eternal, Immutable and Neceflary View j 
and by the Comparifon he makes of the Proportions of Wifdom and Fecundity, which he diled- 
\ ers between the Defigns and Ways of executing them, he freefy forms a Defign. But the De- 
fign being form’d, he neceffarily choofes the general Ways moft worthy of his Wifdom, Gieat- 
nefs and Goodncli For fi^ he forms no Defign, but through the Knowledge of the Means of 
executing it, the Choice of the Defign includes the Choice or Means. 

LI. When I fay. That God forms his Defign freely, I would not be thought to ni^ that he 
may make choice of another lefs worthy,^ knd rejeft that which is more worthy of his Wifdom. 
For fuppofing tlut God wills the Prodiraion of an external Work worthy of liim, he is not indif- 
foent m the Choice, but muft produce the perfeflcft poffible, with reference to the Simplicity of 
the Ways he aflts by. This G<xl owes to himfelfj from following the Rules of his Wilaom, and 
he muft always aft in the wifeft and perfefleft manner. But I lay, that God forms his Defign 
freely ^ becaufe he does not invincibly and neceflarily love any thing befides his own Subflance. 
Neither Jbe Incarnation of the Word^ nor for a much ftronger Reafon, theC’rf<7//o/7of die World, 
are necellary Emanations of his Nature. God is fully Self-lufficient : For the Being infinitely per* 
feft may be conceiv’d alone, and without neceflary Relation to any of his Creatures. 

Lll. As God neceflaiily loves himfelf, he nec^arily follows the Rules of his Wildom. But 
whereas his Creaturesit conftitute no part of his Beii», he is 16 fidl and fufficient in himlclf, that 
nothing obliges him to produce them j and he is ablolutely indifferent or free on their Account. 
And therefore it is that he has made the World in Time ; For that Circumlbnce fufficiently Ihews 
that the Creatures are not neceflary Emanations of the Divinity, but eflentially depending on the 
Free Will of the Gw/or. 

LIU. Lo ! however an OWcflion that offers it felf immediatfly to the Mind. If it were trucL 
that God neceflarily follow’d the Rules of his Wifdom, the World would not have been created 
in Time ; For either the World is worthy or unworthy of God. If it were better that the World 
l»ouId not be produc’d from Nothing, it ought to be Eternal j if on the contrary, that it fliould 
icjiain in Nothingnefs, it ought not to be created. Therefore God is not oblig’d to Hick to Rules 
wldci. his Wifdom preferibes, fince the World was created in Time. 

But JVis Obieftion is eafily anTwePd, ’Tis better for the World to be, than not to be j but it 
had better notoe at all than be Eternal The Creature ought to carry the Eflential Charafter of 
irenendemy. If Spirits were Eternal, they might have lome reafon to confider themfelves as 
Gods, orneedTary Beings j oratleaft, as capable of contributing to the Greatneft or Felicity of 
God 5 whilft inagining he could not forego producing them. They might in a manner com^e 
themfelves with the Perfons in the Deity ^ while believing themlHvcs produc’d like them Wa 
neceflary Emanathn. Thus God ought by the Rules of his Wifdom to leave Creatures the 
Mark of their Deptndencei and yet give them Aflurance that he made them not to annihilate 
them j and that being conftant in his Purpofes, by realbn of his unlimited Wildom, they Biall 
eternally fubfift. 

LIV. This Difficulty nay ftill be driven firther in this manner. God neceflarily follows the 
Rules of his Wiiaora, and neceflarily does what is bea But it was at leaft better for the World 
to be created in Time, than not to be at alL And certainly it was fit, by the Rules of the Wifdom 
of God, that ^ World IhouH bep^uc'ain the Ci^mftancesin which he produc’d it. There* 
tore the Creation of the World in Time is ablolutely neceflaty, God was not at Liberty on its 
account, nor capable of hi^ni its temporary Production. 

For the Relbliition of this Duncolty, it muft be obferv’d, Tfrat though God follows the Rules 
prefcrib’d by hisWildom, yet he does not neceflarily what is beft ^ becaufe, being lifter of his 
Attion, he may choofe to do any thing. To a£l, not to follow the Rules of nis Wifilom, is 
a Fault : Therefore on fuppofiuon that God a^ he neceflarily aQs in the wifeft manner con* 
ocivablfc But hiS Llberqr in the Produftic® of the World, is a Sign of his Abundance, Fuln^ 
and Sclf-fufficiency. *Tis better for the World to be. than not to bet the Incarnation of jefut 

‘ ChriJI 
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M racers the Work God worthy of its Author, I acknowledge : But wlK-reas God is ef 
^Mlly kawy and ^ind as nothmg is go^ on his Confidetation, bur liiinfclt' or tlic ( ,iufo 

of his rcrfection ana his Happmcls, he loves nothing invincibly befides his own Sublbncc * and 
whatever is exterioi^ to him ought to produc’d by an Atlion really eternal aixl imntuub c 
but that daives its Neceflity from Suppolicion of the Divine Decrees ^ 

n-ffi I have already mention’d, which may afford ibme Light ' 

« J ” the Inarnation of JeJus ariji, aixl the Oeatiun oKFIic 

World. R^fon and Audioiuy of Holy Writ teach us, that tlie Firft and Principal of the De- 
fies of God, IS the Conftitution of his Qurch in Je/usChriJl The prefent World is not cxea- 
. bahliood and Errour, the Injuftice and Dilorder, that arc Icen in it 

give US fu^iently to undetftand it ought to have an end. The future World, which Trutli and 
JuRice (hall inhabit, is the Earth which God has fettled on inviolable Foundations x and whicli be-* 
mg the Ob^ of Divine Love, (hall eternally fubfift. God has not created tliis Vifible World 
with other Drfgn tlian to raile by de^ees that invilible City, whereof Sr. John fpeaks fo many 
Wondere •, and as Jeps Chrill fhall be the principal Beauty of it, he was always had in View 
by God in the Produciion of his Work. He has made all for Man, and with reference to him, 
as the Scripture teaches : But he for whom, according to St. Pa«/, Ood has made all things, is Hib. ?. 
the Man Jefus Chrijh. Tis to teach Men that they arc created, and that they lulifilf in jefus 
Chrill ’tis to unite them ftraitly to himj ’tis to induce them to make tlicmlblvcs like him,' that 
Goa has figur’d*7<y/« Chrijl and his Church, in the principal of his Creatures. For ’tis neceflary 
that Je/us Chrijt Ihould be found in the whole Work of God, that it mlglit be the worthy Ob- 
jeft of his Love, and of the Aftion that produc’d it. 

LVI. If we confidcr the manner of the Firft Man’s Creatioiij as related by Holy Scripture, Innv 
his Wife was form’d out of his Flelh and Bone •, his Love to her, and the Cireumftanccs ol’iliLir 
Sin, we (hall doubtlefs judge that God thought on the Second Adam in the Formation of tiie 
Firft i that he confidet’d tlic Father of the future World, in creating the Father of the prefent v 
and that he d^gn’d the Firft Man and Woman for exprefs Types of jefm Chrijl and his Church. \ Cor. k, 
St. Taul permits us not to doubt of this Truth, when he auures us wc are form’d of tlie Flelh jj’- 
and Bone of JtJfus Chrijl, that we are his Members} and that tlie Marriage of Adam .ind Eve 
is the Figure of Jrfus Chrijl and his Church. ^ ' 

LVTI. God might perhaps form Men and Animals by ways as Ample as common Generation. 

But fince this way typified Jefus Chrijl and hhChurck fince it wore the Iniprcls of the principal of 
God’s Defigns, and reprelented, as I may lay, the well-belov’d Son to his Fatlicr, that Son in whom 
alone the whole Work of the Creation fubfift^ Godou^ht to prefer it before all other •, thercliy 
likewife to teach us, that as intelligible Beauties confift in their Relation to Eternal Wildom, lo 
fenfible Beauties muft, though in a manner little known to us, relate to Incarnate Truth. 

•LVIII. Doubtlefs there are many Analogies and Agreements betwixt the moft principal of tlic 
Creatures, and Jef»s Chrijl, who is their Pattern and their End. For all is full of jejus Chrijl } 
every thing reprefents and typifies him, as much as the Simplicity of the Laws of Nature will per- 
mit. But 1 (hall not venture to enter on the Particulars of this Subjeft. For bcfidc-s tliat I am fearful 
of miftaking, and have not a competent Knowledge either of Stature or Grace, of the prefer 
World, or the future, to difeover their Relations } I know tliat the Imagination cf Men is fo 
farcaftical and nice, that we cannot by Reafon lead them to God, much left to Jifus Chrijl, with- 
out tiring their Patience, or provoking their Railery. Mott Orijlians are accuffom’d to a Phf 
j^^that had rather haverecourfe to FiQions, as extravagant as thofe of the Poets, tbar^ 

God } and fome of them are fo little acquainted with Jefus Chrijl, that a Man would pcij/\ 'r 
reckon’d a Vyionijd, if he laid tlie lame tilings with Sr. Paul, without ufing his Words, . •* 
lather that greatwame which perfuades them than the View of Truth. The Authoritr' . ‘ ‘ 
ptuie keeps them ftom blafpheming what they do not underftand } but whereas they 
converftint with it, it cannot much enlighten them. i„. ,w,ft Hr.i« 

LIX. ’Tis certain that the jewifh People was the Figure of the Churchy and tha^ / 

and Remarkable Ferfons among the Kings, Prophets, and Patriarchs of that 
Yypesof the MeJJiah, out Saviour Jefus Chrijl,, which is a Truth not dema^ 

- the Foundations of the Chrijlian Reli/ton, and making the moft L^ 9 


lotne lort or' Beauty over me univaie, w uwivt u w ma ^ avv.- .1,, c.'n 

he Ihould in fome manner be as ancient as the World, and that he ^e LV 

in the Perfon of Abfl. 'Be Lamb thf uoas jlatnfnm la to come Thcfe^arc 

ning and End : Alpha and Omega : Tejlerday and to Day : He ts, f, 
the edifications St. John attributes to the Saviour of Men. / iv. .tAne bv 

iTb« fippjfing ar,)l ought to ^ 

Us Anceftois *tclall)f i and that thnt Hijliw, d'-Utud of ^Jis hies, and ac- 

down tofittu* Ages, to the end we might ttill compare J 4 >*f . .0. . \ neireft 

made of the Jews to be the pnncip,il Figures of » <■ ^ ™ ^ 
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that God a£ling always by the ways, and difcovering in the infinite Trealurw of h|s 

Wifdom all the Combinations of Nature with Grace, chofe that which to make the Q</rc/> 
the moll ample, molt pctlefb, and moft worthy of his own Greatnefs and Holinefs, as 1 have laid 
before^ Secondly, I tnink I ought to anfwer, that God forefeeing that what was to happen to the 
Jetiifh People by a naefiky Confequence of Natural Laws, would have inore to his 

Delikn of typifying Mus Chrift ancl his Church, than all that could befall other Nations, thought 
fit to choofe that People rather than any other. For, in brief, Predeltinafion to the^w is no: 
like Predelliiiation to Grace-, and though there be nothing in that can obligeGod tolhei 
his Grace equally on a whole People, yet methinks Nature may merit the Law in the Senfe I here 

undaftand^u. befell the Jetos, who reprefented av/V?, was not a neceflary 

X onllquence of the Order of Nature ; There was need of Miracles to make the Jews lively, and 
exprcls figures of the Church. But Nature at leaft fumifli’d Ground-work, and Materials, and 
polfibly the principal Strokes in moft Inftances, and Miracles finifli’d the reft. Whereas no other / 
Nation would have been lb proper for fo juft and accomplifh’d a Defign. 

' LXllI.' If I miftake not, we are oblig’d to think that God, hiving a Wifdom prefdous of aft 
the F\ cuts and Confequences of all poflible Orders, and all their Combinations, never works Mi- 
racles when Nature is fufficient *, and that therefore he muft choofe that Combination of Natural 
Eftltls, which, as it were, remitting him the Expence of Miracles, nevcrthelefs moft faithfully 

executes his Defigns. , , * , , . 

For Example : ’Tis neceflary that afl Sin (bould be punilh d. But that s not always done m 
this World. Yet fuppofing it was requilite for the Glory of Jefus Cbr^, and the Eftablifhtneiv 
of Religion, that the Jews Ihould be punifh’d in the Face of the whole World, for the Crime 
they had committed in murthering oat Saviour-, .it was fit that Je/us Ch^ Ihould come into the 
World, about the Reign of i/trorf-, fuppofing that People, Iv the neceflary Confequence of the 
t)rder of Nature, was to be divided about that time-, that Civil Wars and perpetual Seditions 
were to weaken them •, and that, laftly, the Romans were to ruine and difpetfe them, with the 
total Deftruttion of their City and Temple. ’Tis true, there fe^s to be fomeihing extraordi- 
naiy in the Defolation of the jetes : But as it fhews greater WHdom in God, to produce fo fur- 
prizinir Ellefts, by the moft fimpleand general Laws of Nature, than by particular Wills, whidi 
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to make them iqore eafily intelligible to others. 

I have, 1 think, laid enough of' "Nature and Grace, to fatisfie all equitable and moderate Pet- 
fons about an infinite Number of Difficulties, which difturb only their Minds who muft needs 
judge of God by thcmfelves. For if Men would confult the Idea of an Infinitely Petfeft Being, 
of a Gfiicral Caufe, of an Infinite Wifdom j and if they would confent to the Princiides 1 have 
cltablifh’cl conformable to that Idea, I believe they would neither be furcriz’d nor offended at the 
Condiiti of GOD, and that they would change their Murmurs and Lenfures into Wonder and 
Adoration. 
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DISCOURSE III. 

Of the Manner G R A C EV aSiinf in us. 


PART I. 

Concerning Liberty. 


j E R E is nothing more rude and unform’d than the Subllancc of Spirits, if wc fe- 

I parate it from God. For what’s a Mind void of Undttftanding and Reafon, defti- 
I tute of Motion and love ? Yet it is the IV^ord and JVi/do/ji of God which is the iini- 

jIL verlal Reafon of Minds i and ’tis the Love whereby God loves hinilelf that gives 

the Soul the Motion file has towards Good. If tlie Mind knows Truth, ’tis by its Natural and 
Necefftry Union with Truth it lelf : If ifisteafonable, ’ys fo tluough fuprerae Reafon : Laftly, 
If it be a Spirit, or Intelligence, ’tis in one fenfe, becaufb tts Subllancc is cnlightned, penetrated, 
and pcrfe£led by the.Light of God himfelf Thele Trut^ I have explain’d in another Place. 
So likewife the Subftance of the Soul is not capable of lovmg Good, fave by its Natural and Ne- 
ceflSry Union with the Eternal and Subttantial Love of the Supreme Good •, it advances not to- 
wards Good any farther than convey’d by God j it is volent only from the Motion it continually 
receives from hini j it lives only through Charity, and wills merely through ilie Love of Good, 
which God makes it participate, though itabufesit. For, in fine, God making and prclcrving 
Minds only Ibi himfelf^ inclines them towards him as long as he preferves their Being, and com- 
municates the Love of Good to them whilll they are capable of receiving it. Now iliat naturri 
and continual Motion of the Soul towards Good ip general, towards Good indetiniie, towards 
God, Is what I here callFK/V/.- Since ’tis that Motion which capacitates the Subltaiitc of the 
Soul to love different Goods. 

II. This Natural Motion of the Soul towards Good in general, is invincible ; for ‘tis not i« 
our Power not to will to be happy. .We neceffarily love what we clearly know and lively teel to 
^ our Good. All Minds love God by the Necellity of their Nature ^ and if they love any/hing 
elfe by a Free Choice of their Will, ’tis not becaufe they feck not God, or the Caufe of tyCir Fe- 
licity, but becaufe they are deceiv’d. ’Tis becaufe, petceiv'uig by a confus’d Senfation, that fiir- 
rounding Bodies make them happy, riiey conlider them as good, and by an Ordinaiy aw Natural 
Confequence, love them, and unite to them. 

IlL put the Love of all thefe particular Goods is not naturally invincible. Mai) conlidet’d in 
his Original State, might fuperfede loving thofe Goods that fill’d not the whole Rapacity of his 
AffeUion. There being but one Good which includes all others, he mijght^fiyilfice every other 
' Love to the Love of this. For God having made Minds only for himfelf, dwiot invincibly carry 
them to the loving any thing befides him, or without relation to him. L^y, our own inward 
ConfciouIheG informs us, that wc can rejeft a Fruit, though we ate inclin’d'to take it. Now that 
tower of loving, or not loving particular Goods, the Nan iavincibUny \vliich is found in rhe Mo- 
tion, which canioiMinds to the loving what does not feem every mv inclufive of all Goods. 
That Power, or Non-invirtdbi/iiy, is what I call Libem. Thus placing the Definition inftead of 
^ thing defin’d, that Expreflion, our Willis free^ fignifies, that the Natural Motion of the 
^ul toward Good in generaL is not invincible in point of in particulajL To the Word 
Free, the Idea of Voluntary is commonly annex’d j but in the Sequel of this Difcourfe, I lhall 
t?ie the, Word in the Senfe I have obferv’d, as being the twbft Natural and Ordinary. 

TV. The Word Gwd is eqiuivocal, and may Iknihe either Pleafute which makes formally hap- 

g r, or the true, or feeming Oufe of Pleafure. Tn this Difcourfe I (hall conttantly take the Word 
iwi in the fecond Senfe j becaufe indeed Pleafure is itfiprintcd on the Soul, tliat fhe may love 
the Caufe that makes her happy, that fljc may advance towards it by the Motion of her Love, 
and may fliiaiy unite to it, to be peipetually happy. When the Soul loves nothing but her own 

Pleafure, 
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Plcafutc, (he in effect Iwcs nothing diftin£t from her felf. For Pleafure is only a Condition or 
Modification of the Soul, which renders her aftually liappy and contenl But vriiilll the Soul 
cannot Ih; the Caufc of her own Plealure, (he’s unjult, unpteful, and blind, if (he loves her 
Pleafure, and forgets to pay the Love and Devotion which is due to the true(jufe that produces 
it in her. As none but God can ait imra^iately and by hiittfelf on the Soul, and make her (cn- 
lihle of Pleafure by the aflual Efficacy of his aU-potent Will ; fo he alone is truly Good. How- 
ever 1 term the Creatures Good, which are the leeming Caufes of the Plwfures we occafio- 
nally from them. For I am unwilling to dev'Wtc from the cuftomarj' way cf ^peakiii^ any finher 
than is neceffary to explain my (elf clearly. All (-features, thouglt (jood in themlelvcs, or Per- 
ica, with reference to the Delignsof God, are not Good, with reference to us. They are not 
our Good, nor the true Caufe of our Pleafure or Felicity. * 

• V. The natural Motion which God conftantly imprints on the Soul to carry it to love him, or 
(t(j make ufe of a Term wliich is the Abridgement of Itveral Idea^ and can be no longer equi- 
\«cal or confus’d after the Definition I have given of it^ the Will is determin’d towards parti- 
cular Goods, either by a clear and evident Knowledge, or by a confus’d Senfation which Mints 
tilde Goods out to us. WhiUl the Mind perceives or talb not any particular Good, the Motion 
of the Soul remains as it were undetetmin’d, it tends towards Good in general. But this Motion 
receives a particular Determination, as foon as the Mind has the Idea or Senfation of Ibme parti- 
cular Good : For the Soul being continually bent towards Good undetermin’d, ought to moye 
wlien the Good appears. 

VI. But when the Good, which is prefent to the Mind and Senfes fils not thele two Faculties: 
when it’s difeover’d under the Idea of a panicular Good, of a Good that comprehends not all 
Goods j and when it is tailed by a Senfation that takes not up the whole Capacity of the Soul, 
Ihe may Hill defire the Perception and Fruition of Ibme other Good •, (he may fufpnd the Judg- 
ment of her Love. She may refufe to acquiclce in the aftual Enjoyment, and by her Defires leek 
out fome novel Obje£l. And as her Defires are the Occafional Caufes of her Light and Know- 
ledge, Ihe may, by the natural and neceffary Union of all Minds with him, who includes the 
Ideas of all Goods, dilcover the True Good, and in the True, many other particular Goods dif- 
ferent from that (he perceiv’d and enjoy’d Ixjfbre. 

Therefore having (ome Knowledge of - the Emptinefs and Vanity of fenfible Goods, and attend- 
ing to the fccret Reproaches of her Reafon, to the Renaorfes of ner ConlcieiKe, to the Com- 
plainrs and Menaces of the True Good, who will not that fliefhould facrifice to feeming and 
imaginary Goods ^ may, by the Motion which God continually imprints on her fbr Good in gene- 
ral, Sovereign G<xxf, that is, for himfelf, check her felf in her Courfe towards any parriculat 
Good. She may refill the fenfible Allurements, fearch and find out other Objefts, comrare them 
together, and with the indelible Idea of the Supreme Good, and love none of them with a deter- 
minate Love. And if the Sovtfrei^ Good comes to be fometvhat relifli’d, fhc may prefer it to 
all particular Goods, though the rfeafute and Satisfaflion they feeni to infufe into the Soul be 
extremely great and very agreeabje. But thefe Truths require a larger ExpUation. 

VII. The ^ul is conuantly driven towards Good in general; (he defires the Poffeflion of all 
Gqods, and will never limit her Love ; there being no Good that appears fuch that (he refufes to 
lovfe, Tlieiefbre when (he aftually enjoys a particular Good, (he has a Tendency to proceed far- 
ther ; (he Hill defites Ibmething more by the natural and invincible Impre(fion which God gives 
her ; and to change or divide her Love, i(: fuflSces to prefent her another Good befides that of her 
pteleiit Enjoyment, and to give her aTaH of the Pleafure it affords. Mow the Soul may ordina- 
tilj (eek and difeover new Goods-: Slie may likewife approach and enjoy them. For, in fine, her 

are the Natural or Occafional Caufes of her Knowledge ; and ObjeEls app^r and draw 
towartis her in proportion to her Earnellnels to know them. A Man of Ambition, whoconfiders 
the Lulhe of a Dignity, may likewife think on the Slavery, Conflrainr, and the true Evils that 
accomran-f Elumane Grandeur ; he may fumm up the Account, weigh and compare all together, 
if his rallion docs not blind him : For I confels there are Moments in which Paffion takes away 
all Liberty hom the Mind, and that it always leffens it. Thus as a ll)ignity, however great it 
appears, cannot^ taken by a perftflly free and rational Man, fbr univerfal and infinite Good, 
whilR the Wilf^tendstoallGkiods : This perfe£lly free and perfeftly rationalMan, mayenquiie 
after and find out erhe^ in as much as he can defire them ; it oeing his Defires which difeover and 
prefent them to He may then examine them and compare them -with that which he enjoys. 
But whereas hecanfindonly (^icularGoods on Earth, he may, and ought, whilH he lives here 
below, to examine them, ana perpetually feek, and never acquielce. Dr ratl^, that he may not 
be conllantly following a nk[h GhalK he ou^t in general to neglefl all tranmory Goods, and de- 
fire only fuen as are Immutable and EternaL*- 

VIII. But wheteas we love hot to fed^ but to enjoy, and that the Labour of Examination is 

at prelent very ptinful, but Rephfe and Enjoyment always very agreeable, the Soul cotnmonly 
tens when (he has found any Good^^jbe Hops a^ it to enjoy it ; (he deceives her felf, becaufe 1^ 
her miftaking and judging (he h^ram what Ihe lodks for, her Defite is chang’d into Plealure, 
and Pleafure makes her happier But her Happinefs cannot laft long t Ite Plealbre 

being ill-grounded, anjulL and decHtnil, immediately dilquiets and moleils her, becaufe de- 
fires to be folidly dnd truly happy. Thus the natural Love of Good quidtens her, and oroduces 
in her new Defires. Theft confus’d Defires reprefent new Objefts. The Love of Plealure puts 
her on the Purfuit of theft which afford or to afford it, and the Love of her Repoft friltens 
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her upon ilicm. She docs not Immediately examine the Defers of the ptcdnt G^xaI, when pro- 
poffefs’d ti'ith itsSweetnelsj but rather contemplates it on its Idl fide, applies to thuwhith diarms 
her, and thinks only of enjoying it. But the more flie enjoys, the muie Ilje lot cs it, and the th> 
fer (he apptoaclies, the nioie curioully (he confiders it. Hut the more (he conlidet» it, tlie more 
ImperfeiHons (he ipi« in it j and fincelhc defites to be truly happy, Ihc tannot Ibr ever he milb- 
ken. When fliemhirfiy, and hungry, and vvtary with (aking, (he prcfently inebriates ami fills 
her (elf with the firft Good (he finds ; but (he is prelently dilgulted with a iS’ouridimcnt which 
was not made for Man. Thus the Love of the True Good excites in her new Defires luriielli 
Goods; and whilll (he conllantly changes her Purlitir, all her Tile, and lier whole Happinels on 
Earth, coiilifts in a continual Circulation ot Thoughts, Defircs, and Ple-ifiires. Such is the Soul, 
which makes noull- ot her Liberty, but leaves her lelf totheConduelof Cluiice, to k* guided 
by the obtaining Motion, and the Ibrtuitous Concouifc of determining Objetls. Hut this is the* 
State of a Man whole Underttanding is lb weak as daily to miltakc the lalle (or the true Good ; 
and whole Heart is lb corrupt as to betray and (ell it felf to e\eiy thine it is touch'd with, to the 
Good which gives it an atbual Senfe of the mo(t fweet and agreeable ITeafures. 

IX. Hut a Man pertetbly tree, fuch aswe conceive ilt^.w«Jmmcdiatcly after liisCheatlon, knows 
clearly that none but God is his Good, or the true Caufc of the Plealnres he enjoys. Though he 
feels Satislaflion upon the approach of circumambient Bodies, he loves them not ; God only ho 
loves, and if God forbid him to unite to Bodies, he is ready to fbrfake them, what Plcaluie tkver 
he finds in them. He refolves to fix only in the Enjoyment of the lupreme Goal, and to laeritice 
all others to it ; and though never fo defirous of Hanpinel’s, or the Knioyment oi Plcafurcs, 
no Plcafure is llronger than his Light. Not but that rlealiirc'S can Wind him, perturbate his 
Reafon, and fill up his thinking Capacity. (For the Mind king finite, all Plcallue isca|\ible of 
dividing and diltrafting it:) But that Pleafures being fubjeQed to his Will, he is too cautious to 
be intoxicated by them. Eor the foie invincible PleaTurc is that of tl.c Bleircd, or that wliich tlio 
FirllManhad found in Gudi, if Gailhould have prevented and hirtdred his Fall-, not only kcaul'e 
this Pleafuie fills all the Faculties of the Soul, without ditturbing her Heal! m, or carrying her to 
the Loveof a pretended Good ; but allb liecaule nothing withttands the Kiijoymuit of this Plea- 
lure; neither tneDefiieof Perfedion, northatof E'elicitv. For when vve love C»e./wcare|XrfcLl ; 
when we enjoy him we are happy ; and when wc love him with Plealinc, we are liappy .ind perte>.‘t 
all at once. Thus the pcrfeftelt Liberty is that of Minds, which can at all times overeome tlic 
greatclt Pleafures ; of Minds, to which no Motion towards particular Goods is ever irrcliltiblc; 
Tis tliat of a Man before the Sin, before Concupifcencc troubled his Mind and j^orrupred Iiis 
Heart. And the moll imperlcfl Liberty is that of thole to whont no Motion towards a particu- 
lar Good, though never lo little^ but is invincible in all forts of ( ircumllances. 

X. Now betwixt thefe two forts of Liberty there ate more and lefs Petfea to an Infinity of 


Degrees, which is a thing not (iiiticiendy minded. 'Tis commonly imagin’d tiiat Liberty is ccpKil 
in all Men, and that ’tis anEHential FJculty of the Mind, the Nature whereof remains conllantly 
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is equally dear, conftant, and certain, in regard of the fame Obje£ls. Thofe whole I allioiis are 
unruly, and who have been unaccullom’d to refill them, are Ids free than others who have coura- 
gionlly impugn’d themj and who are naturally Men of Temper ; and there arc not two Mcn cqually 
moderate, equally fenliblc to the fame Objeds, and who have erjiially lor the Preleryation 
of their Literty. Some Perfons there ate fo lold tobin, that they lefs refill, or think ol refilling 
it when awake, than piousMen in their Sleep; fince wc are taught hy tlie Uoid or Truth, that 

he who commits Sin becomes a Slave to it. c r- r i 

XI ’True it is that by the Inllitution of Nature all Men areeqii.illy free ; hot God does not 
invincibly detemnne Men to the Love of any particular Good. But Concupiltence corrupts the 
Moral a^ Intelkaual Part ; and fince Man has loll the Powct of obliterating the Trads ot fen- 
liblc Plcafurcs and flopping the Motions of Cloncupifcence : That Liberty whicli had been ajual 
in all Men if they had not film'd, grows unequal, according to their different degrees of Light 
and as varioufly work’d on by Concupifcencc. For Concupilccnce it felf, which is ccpial in all 
Men, in as much as thev have loll their Power over, their Body is a tlioufand ways unequa k- 
caiife of the Diverfity that is found in the Contltudion of the Brady, in the Multiplicity and Mo- 
tion of the Spirits, and thofe almoll infinite Alliances and Relations obtain d through theConi- 

XII.^To'ou^dillinder underllanding the Inequality which is found in the Likriy of difleicnt 
Perfons, we mull obfetvc, that every Man perteclly teafoij|||yxrfed!y tree, and whovvou die 
tSy toppy, may, and ought, upon the Prelcncc of any^P vyhich gives hiin the ksile of 
Pleafdre' lufpend his Love, and carelully examine whcth|HR)bjed be the true Good, or whe- 
ther the^Motion which him towards it exatllv ct^B^WHh ibst which leads him to 

die true Good : Othe 
fufpend dhe Judgment 
But if he clearly ' " 
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to him i and if the Evidence in coniunftion with the Senfetion be fnch sb will not pe^tjum to 
fufpcnd his Jiidgmcnt, then, though perfeftly free, he is no longer free in lelpeff of that 
but he invincib^ loves it, becaufe Pleafure agrees with Evidence. But being But God alone can 
act in us, as our Good, airi the Motion which byaffes us towards the Qeatures is repugnant to 
that which carries us towards God ^ every Man, perfeftly reafonable, and entirely fiee, may and 
muft forbrar to judge that ienfible Obiefts are hb Goods. He may and ought to fufixmd the Judg- 
ment which regulates, ot (hould regulate his Love. For he can nwer evidently Iw that fenliue 
Goods are true Goods, fince that an never be evidently feen which is not. 

XI! I. This Power of fufpending the Judgment, which is the aHual Rule of Lovci this Power, 
which is the Principle'bf out Libaty, and by which Pleafures are not always invincible, is vety 
much weaken’d fince the Sin, though not quite ddlroy’d. And that we may havca£lually this 
•Power, wlicn we are tempted by an Obiea, Yisneccu^, befides the Love of Order, to have a 
thoughtful Mind, and to be iennble to the Remorfe of Confeience j for a Child or a Manafleep 
have not aftually this Power. But all Men are not equally, enliglitned.s the Mind of Sinners is 
full of Darknefs ; Confciences ate not equally tender, the Heart of Sinners is hardned : The 
Love ot Order, aflual Graces are unequal in all Men ; Therefore they are not equally free, nor 
have equal Power of fufpcfiding their Judgment : Plafure deteimines them, and moves foroe ra- 
ther than others. This Man can fufpend his Judgment, and wave his Confent, when a prefent 
Objeil gives him the Taft of a moft ^uickning and fenfible Plealiire j and anodrer is of fo nar- 
row a Mind, and corrupt an Heart, that .the leaft Pleafure isirrefiftible, and the leaft Pain infup- 
portable ; Being not wont to fight againft fenfible Allurements, he becomes lb difoo^d as not even 
to think of redifting them : Thus he has not then the Power of deferring his Confent, fince he 
even wants the Power of making a Refleflion j and in regard to that Olgeft, he is like a Man 
afleep or out of his Wits. 

XIV. The more wak is Reafon, the more fenfible grows the Soul, and mote radily and frilly 
fhe judges of fenfible Good and'Evil. If a Laf prick^ or even tickles a Man when afleep, he 
wakes m a ftart, frighted, as if bitten by a Serpent. He paceives this little Evil, ^ Judges of 
it as of the grateft Misfortunes •, fo intolerable it appears to him. His.-Rafon tainting by the 
Slumber, incapacitates him from fufpending his Judgment. To him the leaft Goods as well as 
Evils, are almoft always infuperable. Fcf ^tis the Senfes which judge in him, and theft are hafty 
Deciders i which muft be fo lor ftvcral Rafons. When Reafon is lels dilabled, little Pleafutes 
are not invincible, nor little Evils intolerable j and Men are not always bound where moft Plea- 
fure is to be found. For fome Plealiites are fo little, that they are defoiaWe to Rafon, which 
is never quitedeftitute of the Love of Order. The preleiKe of. little Evils is not Veiy frightful : 
A Man, tor Example, tefolves to be let Blood, and fuffers it judges not fo haftiiy, but fuf- 
I^nds and examines and the ftionger is Rafon, the longer is its Sufpence, againft fenfible Invita- 
tions and Difcouragemcnts. Now there is nothing more certain, than that all Men who partake 
of the fame Kcalbn, partake not of it equally j that all Ite not eaually fenfible, at lealtto die 
fame ObjeHs ; that they are not all equally well bom, equally well brOT, etjually afliftrf by the 
Grace ot jejus Cbrijti and therefore not equally free, or apable of fufpending the Ju^ment of 
their Love in point of the fame Obje£b. 

XV. But we are to take notice, that the chief Duty of Minds is to preferve and increafe their 

Liberty, fince Tis by the good ufe poffible to be made of it they may merit their Felicity, if fuc- 
cour’d by the Grace of JeJus Chnfi\ at leaft leflcn their Milcry, if left to themfelves. TTteit 
which weakens our Liberty, or rimes moft Plafures irrefiftible to us, is the Eclipfe of our Rea- 
fon, and the Lofs of Power we ought to have over our Body. Reafon theiefote moft be inf^ 
tied by continual Meditations j we muft confider our Duties, tliat we may perform Aem ^ and 
ouflnfirtmties, that we may have recourfe to him who is outSawwth. And fuKe we have loft 
the Power ot flopping the ImprdBortS made bjrthePiifijnceoTOHetB on the Body, whlidh thence 
coirupt the Mind and Hart, we ought to avoid theft Objefts, and make ufe of the Power that is 
left us. We ought to watch conftantly over the Purity of our Imagination, and labour with all our 
Powers to efface the adulterate Traces imprinted by lalfe Goods, fince th^ kindle in u$ 
which divide our Mind, and weaken our Idbetty. By this means the Man whdfe Liberw is juft 
expiring, who cannot conquer the leaft of Pleafures, may obtain fuch a Stn^h, and fiich a Free- 
dom, as not to yield to the greateft Souls, their Succours being fuppos’d eqpal For^t lea^ at the 
time vyhilft theft Pleafutes do not importune us to Evil, we may kqt in to avoid than. We may 
fortifie our felvcs by fome Reafon, that may, through future Plafures, countervail thofe we dont 
aHually enjoy. For as every one has fome Love of Order, there is no Man but may vanquifh a 
feeble and light Plafure by a ftrong and folid Rafon ^ by a reafonable Fear of fome E^ 
or by the Hope of fome pat Good Uftly, there is no one W may, ly the Ordinary Sup- 
plies of Grace, vanquifh fome Pleafures and avoid others : Which rlafutes, formiV in- 
vincible or ftudied, being varqurfh’d — - — — nt-t-i. 1. — 

at haft before thw tempt as. 

Battle i and the Joy of a good 
And even the Fear of a D^f 
and make us difereet in avoid: 

Exercife , for if we are woi 
moreatneft for the Combat, 


i 


or avoided, are a Preparatoy to our afiaidting oth^ 
Satisfr^on we find in the Viao^ provtdees us again' to 
'ce, and the Grace of Jefin Chriji adroiidw Cotoage : 
e(^ fince it makes us fly to him who can do aO dUngs t 
Cfccafions. Thus we are always Gainer^ in this fort of 
inote bumtie, wjffe,and ciiiminipe^ and fometifflcs 

. . - /capable of Conquering otRefifthig. 

XVI. As in the ftudy of the Science^ tiiofe who fubtnic not to the frlfeGtimpfesofRiiotafaill- 
ties, and who are wont to fufpcnd their Judgment till the Light of Truth fraks info them, fill 
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which weiy one may do, wiUin things ipfiportant okaiii a great Facility ot‘ lufpeiiding the Judg- 
nietrt which regulates their Love. Plealurc docs not Turprize them, like other Men, at lealk does 
not tog them along unawares. It feems, on the contrary, that whilll it fenfiWy aftUU them, it 
caunoBS them to take care of themfelves, and to confult Rcalbii, or the Rules of the Golpeh 
lleir Confcience is more nice and tender than that of others, who, in the Scripture Plirafe, dnjtA 
Sht liki Waier. They are lenfible to the fecrct Reproaches of Reafon, and the whollome Precau- 
tions of inward Truth. So that tlie acquir’d Habit of refilling twble and light Plcafures, makes 
my for the conquering the more violent \ at leaft for the Ibftering fome Regret and Shame, when 
» Man is conquer’d, which aeates forthwith Diflike and Abhorrence. Liberty thus inlenfibly* 
increafing, and perfefting it felf by Exeitife, and the Afliftance of Grace, we may at latt put 
our felves in a Capacity of peiformtng die rooft diffiailt Commandments-, in as much as by 
^e ordinary Graces which are coaflantly alfor4cd yve may overcome common Tempta- 

tions, and for the moft part avoid the gteateft y and by the Affillancc of the Grace of Jefus Llrijl 
there is none but may be vanquilh’d. » 

XVii. Tis true, that a Sinner fo dlfoos’d, as not able lb much as to think of refilling a furprl- 
zing Pteafure, cannot aflually accorapliui the Commandment that orders him not to enjoy it. ror 
the Plcafure is infuperable to him in that Eftate. And if we but fuppolc this Perlbn iii this State 
of Impotence, through a Natural NcceEty, his Sin not being free, could not make him inorecul- 

S ibley I mean, moreworthy of die Punilhment of Pain, than if he were inoidinatc in hisSleep. 

ay, if this Impotency were a neceflary Confequence ot the free Dilbrdets wliich had precede 
bis Converfion, it would not be imputed to him, by realbn of his Cl/arity. But lince he was both 
able and oblig’d to ule himfelf to relilting Pleafure, and combating for the Prefervatibn and AUg- 
tnentation of his Liberty -, this Sin, though aflually committed by a kind of Nec^ty, renders 
him guilty and punilhable y if not by rcaionof his Sin, at leaft beaufeof his Negligence, which 
is the Principle of it. The Commandment of God is not abl'olutely impoflible > but the Sinner 
may and ought, for the foregoing Realbns, to put himlclf into a Condition of oblerving it j lince 
Men are oblig’d, as well as able, to labour conftantly to augment and perielt their Libmy ; not on- 
ly by the Helps reach’d to them by Jejui ChriJ}^ hut alfo by natural forces, or ordinary Graces. 
Foi, in brief Nature may be made fublcrvient to Grace in a tlioufand liiftaoces. 


PART II. 

cy G R A C E. 


XVIII.'X'H E Inequality which is found in the Liberty of different Perfons k-ing clearly knowfi, 

JL itwillbeno hard Matter, roethinks,todifcoverhowGraccworksinuSjifwebutaffix 
to the WordGme diltinft and particular Ideas, and remember the Difference ktvteen the Grace of 
’ xhtCreatae and Renovator, I laid, in the preceding Dilcourle, that there is this difference between 
Light and Pleafure, That the fbnner leaves us entirely to our felves, whilll rhe latter inctwches 
upon our Libwty. For Light is fomething extraneous to us-, it do« not affect and modife ou» 
Soul -, it does not drive us to the Objc£b it difeovets j hut only dUpolesw to nwveoor reives, 
and to freely, and by Reafon to the Impreffion God gives us towards Good. The Know- 
ledge of <m Duty, the clear Idea of Ondet, feparate from all Senfation, the Contemplation of ua- 
b? abftraa, wholly pore, and iiitelligible Good, that is. Good without Taft or Fore tall, leaves 
the Soul to her entire Liberty. But Pleafure is an Inmate to the Soul, it toudiw and nrodifit-s 
hec Aodfo it diminilhes out Liberty, makes us love Good, raAer by a Love ot Inftina and Paf- 
Son, than of Qoice and Reafon. And it tranfports us, as I may fay, to rmfihlc ObjeHs: Not that 
Pleiureisthe'fame thing as Love, or the Motion ot the Soul towards Good > but that it caufes 
thisLove, ot determines this Motion towards the Olgeft that rakes us Mppy. But becaufc no 
Trutta ^demonftrable, five thofe whereof we have dear Ideas, which wc have not o^ut 
own inward Motions, ’tis not pofliblc for roe to ^nftrate what I advai^ as we d^onftrate 
die Conclufioro detrending on common Notions. Eveiy one therefore mu^onfult his own in- 
ward fe«£ne of wut palfe in his Soul, if he yvould oeciMvinc’d ot thedifferencebetween Lj^it 
aol PloSi and miift carefully oblerve, that commonly Light is attended with Pleafure, which 
yet he feparate to judge foundly of it But of this I ha ve faid WmoW. 

^ XDL If thM it be tru^T that Pleafure naturally k “ 

gives the Sbnl a ftopc^ to the Gpod|bat caufo ‘*1 

of Jefus ChrtlisOt tb^toce of Senlation, is ot it felt efficarai For though pr^Hng Delects 
SS^wIak, woAsimanm»«Cor.rfjni»th«ttmoj <l»fe 
liSlVroTKra 6il> of itsEgea, ta as imich (b il ahtm ^ oi 

in fbme meafhrf always eflScacious, but it to not always ^ p^U becaufo of the Rc- 
ffSance^CWipifceiice. 


hi- 
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XX. Put, tor Exaittple, in one Scale of a Balance ten pound weight, and in the oAer only 
fix •, this latter weight lhall truly gravitate v tor adding but 16 much more weight to tliis, or ta- 
king it trom the oppofite Scale, or Tattly, hanging the Balance nearer the ov^weightcd, and the 
fix pounds (hall carry it. But thougli this weight gravitates, ’tis vifible its effea depends ftill on 
rhe refifting weight, and the manner of its refuting. Thus the Grace of Senlkion is always of it 
felf t'fficacTous ; it conllantly weakens the Effort of Conciipifcence, fince Pleafure naturally cre- 
ates Love, for the Caufe whjeh produces, or leems to produce it. But though this Grace oe al- 
ways Self efficacious, yet it dqrends, or ratlier its Effea depends on the aftual pifpofitioiis of the 
Receiver. The weight of Concupiftence refifts it, and fenfible Pleal’utcs, which draw us to the 
C.’reaiurcs that feem to produce It in us, hinder the Pleafures of Grace from uniting us ftriilly 
to him, who alone can act in us, and make us liappy. 

• XXI. But the cafe is otherwil'c with the Grace of Light, or the Grace of the Creator, It is not 
of it felf efficacious. It does not move convey the Soul, but leaves her perfeclly to her fell'. 
But though it be not efficacious of it felf, it neverffielefs is perfued by niany Effeas, when ’tis 
great, an^ animated Iw fbme deleflbble Grace, whichgives it Force and.Vigouri or wlien itmeets 
with no contrary Pleafure that greatly refifts it. Such is the difference between the Grace of the 
Creator and tliat of the Rejtorer •, between Light and Pleafure v betvyecn the Grace which fuppo- 
fes not Conciipifcence, and tlie Grace which is given us to counterj^ize the Pleafures of it. The 
one is fufficient to a Man perfeftly Free and Fortified with Charity ^ the other is efficacious to 
a Man Infirm, to whom Pleafure is neceffary to draw him to the Love of the True Good. 

XXII. But the Force and Efficacy of Grace ouglit always to be compar’d witli the Aftion of 
Contupifcence, with the Light of Reafon j and efpecially with the degree of Liberty the Petfon 
is endued with. And we muft not imagine that God beftows it by particular Wills, with defign 
to produce certain EffeQs by it, and. nothing more. For when ’tis laid that Grace always works 
in the Heart the Effe£l for which ’tis given, we err if we fuppofe God afts like Men. with parti- 
cular Confiderations. God diffufes his Grace with a General Defign of fanflilying all that receive 
it, or according as the Occafional Caufe determines him to refule it. Mean while he knows vciy well 
that it will not have fo much Effeft in fome, as in others ; not only becaufe of the Inet^uality of 
Force on the part of Grace, but alfbof the Inequality of Refiftance on the part of Concupiftence. 

XXIII. Since Concupiftence has not utterly deftroy’d the Liberty of Man, tlie Grace of Jefus 
ChriL as efficacious as it is, is not abfolutely irrcfiftible. A fenfible Pleafure is fuperable, when 
weak •, and a Man may fuf^nd the Jud^ent of his Love, when he is not hurried by a too vio- 
lent Paffion ; And when he ftoops to the Lure of an adulterate Pleafure, he is culpable through 
the Abufe of his Liberty. So likewife the Dele6lation of Grace is not ordinarily invincible. A 
Man may decline following the good Motions it infpires, which remove us from the 61fe 
Objects of our Love. This Grace fills not the Soul in fiich a manner as to hurry her to the True 
Good, without Choice, Judgment, and Free Confent. Thus when we refign up our ftlves to its 
Motion, and advance farther, as I may fay, tlian it irrefiftibly carries us j when we facrifice the 
Pleafures of Concupiftence, which weaken its Efficacy •, or, laftly, when we aft by Reafon, or 
love the true Good as we ought, we merit through the good ufe we make of our Liberty. 

XXIV. ’Tis true, that Dcleftable Grace, conhdet’d initfelfi and feparate from the Pleafures of 
Concupiftence, which are contrary to it, is always invincible. Becauft this holy Pleafure being 
conformable to the Light of Reafon, nothing can withftand its Effeft in a Man perfeftly ftee. 
When the Mind fees clearly, by the Light of Reafon, that God is its Good •, and has a lively Senfe 
of him by the Taft of Pleafure, ’tis not poflible to avoid loving him. For the Mind defires Hap- 
piiiefs, and then nothing hinders it from following the agreeable Motions of its Love. It feels 
no Remorlcs which oppofe its preftnt Felicity •, nor is it withheld by Pleafures contrary to that 
which it «n\(,ys. The Delight of Grace is then invincible ; nor is the Love it produces merito- 
rious, unleis it be greater tnan its uiuie. i my, that the Love which is merfty a Natural or Ne- 
ceffary Effe£l: of the Deleftation of Grace, has nothing meritorious, though it be good in it felf. 
For whilft we move no^ferther than we are driven, or rather, when we advance no longer than 
we are paid in hand, we have no Claim to any Recoimpence. When we love God but fo & as 
we areattrafted, or becaufe wc are attrafted, we love him not by Reafon, but bylnftinftjwelove 
him hot on Farth as he requites and deferves from us. But we merit only when we low God by 
Choice, by Reafon, by the Knowledge we have of his b«ng amiable. We merit in proceeding 
on, as 1 may fay, towards Good, when Pleafure las determin’d the Motion of Love. 

XXV. This foie Reafon demonfttates either that the fitft Man was not invited to the Love of 

God, by the blind Inftinftof Pleafure \ or at leatt, that thisJPleafure was not fo lively as what he 
felt in reHefting on his own Natural PerfeftioDs, or in the aftual ufe of fenfible Goods, For ’tis 
evident fuch a Pleafure would have made Ifim impeccable \ it wt^d have put him in a State like 
that of theBleffed} which merit noloi^: Not becaufe they are out or a ’Wzy-kvnm States 
(for Merit always follows from meritorious Aftionsj and GoJj being Jufli, muft nccd&ily re- 
ward timm :) But they merit not, becaufe the Pleafure thty find in God is equal to their Love, that 
they are throughly imbued with 1^4^ that being freed ^m all fort of P^ and dU Motions of 
Concupiftence, they have nothinjlMt to lacrifice to GM * •: , 

. XXVi. For that which makes t^lmpeoable is not precifely that which incatwialijs us to me- 
rit Jefttt Cbrifi was impeccable^ and yet he merited his Glory, and that of & CmiK where- 
of he is the Head. Beutg perfeftly free, he lov’d hkFather, not by the Inftinft Pfeaftue, but 
by Choice and Reafen, ne lov’d'l^ becaufe he intaltively law bow atidable he wds. For the 

• moft 
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iDoft.petfcR Liberty is that of a Mind, which has all polfible Light, and is not determin’d by 
any Phafure ^ becaufe all Pleafure, preventing or other, naturally produces fomc Love j and uti- 
lels we refill it, it eflicacioufly determines towards the agreeable ObjeLl, the Natural Motion of 
the ^ul. But Light, though conceiv’d never lb great, leaves the Mind pcrteilly fice, liippofing 
this Light be confider’d alone, and leparate from Plealiire. 

XXVII. As Jefus Chrijl is nothing but the IVord^ or Re^tfcn lnc,:rnatL\ certainly he ought not 
to love Good with a blind Love, witli the Love of Inllina, with the Love of Scnlatioii, but by 
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ought to be no wife produc’d by preventing Plcafures. • 

for Pleafure may andmuft betheRecompence of a Legitimate Love, asineft'cQitis in the Saints, 
and Jefus Chrijf lumfelf But it cannot be thc Principle ol' Meiit, nor ought it to pucede Rea- 
fon, unlefs debilitated. But Rcafon in JeftM Chnjl was no ways weakned. Supreme Kvalbi'i fup- 
ported the Created. Jefus Chriji^ who was tree tirom the Motionsof Concupillxiice, h;fd no iieal 
of preventing Delight to counterbalance fcnfible Pleafures which furptize us. Nay, it tnay In; he 
refus’d to taft the Pleafure of Joy, which was a natural Refult of the Knowledge he had ot liis 
VertueandPerteftiojis, tliat, being deprived of all forts of Pleafures, his Sacrifice might be mure 
holy more pure, and more difinterefs’d. Laftly, Befide the Privation ofall Pleafures, pitvcinmg and 
others^ ’tis likely he inwardly fuffer’d unlpeakable Droughts, not better cxprcllible by S.hiIs lillM 
with Charity,than by the Dereliflion of Gtx/, according tothele Wordsot our 5./WiV/f on ttic( lolSi 
yWv God, my God, why hult thou forfden me i But if we will abfolutely have it, that Jf/s Chijlma 
carried by preventing Pleafures to the Love of his Father, ’tis neceffary to tay, according tc ilio 1 mi- 
ciplesihave laiddown, cither that hisLovewas more intenfethan his Pleafure ilince Namral Lo\v, 
prW’d by the Inftina of Pleafure is no ways meritorious i or at Icall, we mull lay he merited by 
lenfiblc Pains, by the continual Sacrifice, which he freely and voluntarily ona d to his taihcr. for 
’twas neceflaw he (liould fuffer to enter in Poffelhon of hisGlory •, as we are taught by bcnptnrc. 

XXVIll. Though the Delegation of Grace, without relation to any cuiiiraty I lealure, 
bly gains the Content of the Will •, yet it is not lb with the Plcaliir« of Coiicitpifccntc. fhele 
Pleafures confider’d in themfelves, without refpeft to other a£lual Plcalurcs, arc not jilways in- 
furmountablc. The Light of Rcatbn condemns them •, the Remorfe ot ConltiLiicc m ikes us ab- 
hor them ; and we may commonly fulpend our Conleiit. Thcrelore the (jra<;e ot JjusLhnJt m 
Ilrongcr than Concupitcencc y and wc may call itViaoriouS, fince the tormer always mailers the 
Heart when equal to the latter. For when the Balance ot our Heart is pcrlc-tuy in Ljutlibno, 
hv the even Weights of contrary Plcafures, that which is moft Iblid am tealoiiabk, has the Ad^ 
vantage •, becaule Light adds fome Grains to its efficacy, and the Remorles ot Coiilciciicc with 

ftand the Influence of a counterfeit Pleafure. . i .u 

XXIX. We mull conclude, from what we have faid, that we always merit when we love the 
true Good by Rcafon ^ and that we merit not at all, when wc love it by Inlima. merit al- 
ways when we love the true Good by Reafon^ becaule Order will have the ifue Good lov d in 
that manner and that mere Light does not convey us, or invincibly determine us to the Good diko- 
ver’d by it. ’ We merit not when we love the true Good by Inltinit, or as much as we aie mviii- 
dblv mov’d and determin’d by Pleafure ; Becaufe Order requires that the true Gofn , or tlic lood 
of tL Mind thould be lov’d by Realbn, by a free Lo\c, alove ot ^ j^ite and Judgment ; wliilll 
SeLov^which is produc’d by Picture, is a Blind, Natural, andNecetTary Love. 1 that when 

we advance farther than Pleawe tbrees US', we merit. But that s becaule wc tlierein atl by Rea < , 

and in the way that Order would have us. For Love, fo much as it exceeds Pleafure, » a pure 

*™X^X°"so likevvile vre mull conclude^ that wc always demerit when we love a talfc Gwd, ly 
the Inftinfl of Pleafure, provided we love it more riian we arc invincibly fore d. tor when our 
T iWu ifimuraM and our Capacity of Mind fo little, that we arc earned man ir- 

refiftible manner then though wc are corrupt, and out Love be tjtiL and againlt Order >^et we 
rdiltible ® j todeferveto be punith’d, wc mult purine talk Goods with 

don’t demerit: For wc multobferve, that there 

IS great difterenc j,i^p.i icGood bnt it is not Meritorious: The Love ot a Righteous Pet- 

ous. The Love of th i Demeritorious. Whatever is coiitbrinable to Order, 

fon is often dcpiavdmhts Sleep-, l ut it s no laemcnw i Demerit, 

is iavc in that in which we arc the Factors. Butwemakc 

fave m when we follow Light-, when wc unconllrain’d, and of our felyes, ad* 

,i good ufe of out Liber y, (iftprmin’d bv orevcntini' Delctlaiion, or the Light ot 

,aK to tta tiue Good, or Ltaunt hin’ 1>V .1.= li-o of 


to our Paflions, our miKiion lo .guv..,, 

oSerTAriS™ of OKfelw'i a-ri *« ,■*/■ * “'6^' ‘'■ 

"rfaWie Miod. aod i. dotomilna U Ml rf»«; Sbon., I 

n.o« Rrfon aMPlara,o appra.. . 
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fillet’d, where moft Good is to be found. For the Soul not being able to will, or love, but through 
the Lor e of Good, fince the Will is nothing but the Love of Good, or the Natural Motion of^e 
Soul towards it, (he unavoidablv loves what has moft conformity wifh what ftie loves .invincibly 
But ’tis certain, that when (enfiblc PIcafure, or Ibmetliing of like nature, does not perturbate the 
Mind, we may ever fufpend the Judgment of our Love, and not determine, efpecially in point of 
falle ^ood. For the Soul can have no Evidence that fiilfe Goods are the true, or that tk Lote 
of the former agrees perfe£fly with the Motion which carries us to the latter. Tlierefbre when 
a Man loves lalfe Goods, whilft his Seiiles and Paffions leave his Rcafon entirely free, he deme- 
rits ; Becaufe then lie may and ought to fufpend the Judgment of his Love, tor if he flood any 
time to examine what was fpeedily to be done, the falfcGood would appear in its own Colour.^ 
the Pleafure which it feems to infufe into the Soul would vanilh, the Idea of Ibme other Go(5 
would preient it felf to the-Mind^ the Remorle of Conlcicncc, and perhaps the Deleiiation of 
Grace, would change all the Dilbolicions of his Mind and Heart ; For the State of a Traveller 
has nothing certain. A ihoufand different ObjeHs are continually offer’d to the Mind, and the 
Lite of Man on Earth is nothing but a-confuiual train of Thoughts and Deere’S. 

XKXH, At fult Sight it leems that, in point of thetriie Goo^ we cannot liifpend the Judgment 
of our Love ^ for we cannot^ufpend our Judgment, fave when Evidence is not perfeH. Now we 
may fee with tlicdcareft F,vidence,that God\& the true Good; and that none but he can be good to 
us: We know that he is infinitely more amiable than we can conceive. But it is oblervable, that 
though we cannot fufpend the judsment of Reafbn, in refpoEl of Speculative Truths, when the Evi- 
dence is entire ; yet we may fufpend the Judgment of our Love in point of Goods, whatever Evidence 
there is in our Ideas. For when Senfc* fights againtt Reafbn, when Taftoppofes Light, when that 
is found flnfibly bitter and difagreeable, which Reafbn clearly reprefents as liveet anddele£fable, we 
may fufpend our Choice, and follow either Reafbn, or the Senfes. Wc may a£f, and commonly 
■do ad agaiiift our Light ; becaufe, when we attend to the Senfation, Light difappears;, uhlels 
We ftrive to retain it ; And becaufe we are ordinarily more attentive to Senfiuion than tp Light 
becaule Senfation is always more lively and agreeable than the moft evident Knowl^ge. ’ 

XXXIII. ’Tis Pleafure which makes Minds adiially happy. Therefore we ought to enjoy 
Pleafure, when wc love the true Good. Yet a Mind thinks on GoJ^ draws nigh himV bs LoV' 
and talfs no Satisladion. On the contrary, God fills it fometimes with Bitternels and Drought, he 
deferts it, and repdls it, as I may fay ; not that it m;iy ccafe to love him, but rather that its Love 
may be more humbje, more pure, and meritorious ; LalRy, he preferibes it certain things which 
render it adually mlferable. But if it approaches Bodies, it finds it felf happy in proportion to 
the SrriQriels of its Onion to tliem. Certainly, this is jierplexing to a Man never lb intelligenr 
fince we arc invincibly paflionate for Happinels. Therefore we merit mucli, if; following our 
Light, wc renounce out f4ves; notwithlfendtng thole difeomforfmg Droughts, if we facrifice our 
adual Happinels to the Love of the true Good ; if living by Faith, and relying on the Promifes of 
God, we remain inviolably bent upon our Duty. Hence we clearly underftand, that fe/ns Chrifl 
miglit merit his Glory, though he knew the true Good in the higheft Evidence; becaufe, having 
an extreme Love for his hcuhor, he -was entirely conformable to his Orders, without being car- 
ried by preventing Plealiires ; becaufe, being fteadily guided by his Light, he fuffer’d moft vio- 
lent Pams, and facrific’d the moft lively and fenfible Pleafures to his Charity. For he took on 
him a Body like to ours, that he might have a Viblim tp offer to God, and that duly receiving 
through this Body, as the Occafional or Natural Caufe, an abundance of various Senlations, he 
might accomplilh a perfeft Holocauft, to the Honour of the true Good, by the enduring Pain, and 
the Privation df lenhble Pleafures. ° 

XXXIV. To the end every one may have a moft perfeCl Idea of the Grace of Je/us ChriJ}^ I 
think it teauHite to add, tliat it confifts not in Deleffation alone : For all Grace of Senfation is the 
Grace or jejus t Mj}. But wf tui» Omw wc many Species, and of every Species infinite 
degrees. God fometimes caftsDiffcift and Bitternels on the Objefts of our Paflions, he weakens 
their fenfible Charms, or makes us hate or abhor them. And this kind of Grace of Senfation 
makes the fame Ette£t as preventing Delight; It reftores and fortifies our Liberty, reinftates us 
almoft yi Emilibrio, and thereby puts us in a Capacity of following our Light in the Motion of 
our Love. For to reftore a Balahce to an even poize, or to change its propenfion, we need not 
augment the leffer Weight, but only retratl from the over-Ibaden Scale. Thus there are Graces of 
Senfation of fevetal forts, and eveiy fort is apable of infinite degrees. For there arc Pleafures, 
Averfions, and Dlllikes, greater and leflcr adinjinitum. What I have hitherto laid of DcleHation 
may be afily apply’d to other ^es of the Grace of Senfation. I only made choice of Pleafure 
or MeHation, as a panicular Example, to explain my felf clearly, and without Ambiguity. 

If there be any other Principle of our Deteminations to Good befides the Grace of Senfation 
r2? ignoranf of « 5 and therefore I have relblv’d to explain the 

Eftettsof Grace, neceffa^ to the Converlion of Heart ; but by thele two Principles, for fear of in- 
CurritK the b^e of dilcourfing in geneial Terms, tlut of themfelves excite only confus’d Ideas i 
which I avoid with all pofiibleate.But though I have explain’d ray felf inTcrmsunderftooi 

by all Mankind ; fince there is no body fiut knows, that the KmvUdge and Sen/e of Good are Prin- 
Detemiinations ; yet I piitfiirae not to impugn thole, who, fticking not to thefe clear 
thus upon ‘dcas, lay in getter^ that God optyate^ the Converlion of our Souls by a particubr A£Boo, diffe* 
thi-S(.tHh rent, it may be, from all I have here and elfewheae faid -, that God *work^iii us. fexp^- 
■ini ihtk. cnciiig in my left' no other Motion than towards Good in general, and that determin’d by Know- 
ledge 
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not tell but there be Pome other whereof I have no Knowledge. ’ ’ 

whereof entirely depends on 

thegc^d Dilpofitionsof the Mind^ bcfidcs the Grace of Senfation ami ihe Grace of Light, the Righ- 
teous ha\ e moreover an lldhitudl Gnice^ which itlakc.s them agreeable to and capacitates them 
toworkAaions meritorious ot Sd/varm. This Grace is the Love of GeJ, or the Love of 
Order j a Love which is not properly CTiarity. unlefs it he llrongcr and gre;tttT than every oilier 
Love. *t is corriinoiily PleJiuie which produces iha Love ol ilie ihit’s tlie true or ap- 
parent l^ule ot It i fo tis the Delctbtion of Grace which prodntes ilie Love of (n.t 715 the 
Eiijoyrnent ot beiilible Plcafures which heightens Cbncupilcence ; and tis ilie liiacc of Senfitioii 
which encreafes Charity. Concupifcencediminilhesbv the depri\.ition ofSenfihtc Pleafurcs and then 
Charity is eahly preferv’d and nourifh’d. And whitll Charity i jints by the privation yl the atliul 
Grace ot ff/usChriJ], Concupilcence fpctdily thrircs and grows upon it. For thele iwo Loves, 
Chiinty amdCupid/i)', conllantly war witli one anoilier, and gather Stret^gtU lium the Wcaknefs of 
their hnemy. • 

XXXVI. Whatever participates of Charity, is well pleafingto Go.{ ■, but Cliarity is not always 
aSive in the Juft thenifelves. In order to its working, ’tis neceflaiy at Icaft ir hjlluminate ; 
For Knowledge is needful to determine the Motion ot Love. Tims the Grace neceflary to every 
Good Work relating to Salvation, is that of Sail iiion, in riiofe who begin their Converfioii ; is that 
of Light, at l«ft, or fome Motion of Faith or Hope, in thofe who arc animated with Charity. For 
though the Righteous may do Good Works without the Grace ot IMetlation, they ha\e always 
need of fome aftual Allittance to determine the Motion of tlteir Charity. Kut although Cha- 
rity without Delegation is fulficient to conquer many 1 ‘cmprations, yet the Grace of Senlaiion is 
neceflary bn many Occafions. For Men cannot, without the coniinual Help of the Second Adunt^ 
refill the continual Aftion of theFirft. They ctnnot perlevere in Rightcoufnefs, unleft frequent- 
ly aififtcd with the particular Grace of Jc/us Chill, which produces, augments, and maintains 


XXXVII. The Eftecls of PIcalure, and of all thebenlations ot tlicSoiiI, have a thoufand Icvcral 
Dependencies on the aflualDirpofitions of the Mind. The very lame Weiglit has not. always the 
fame Lfte£ls : It depends in its Aftion on the Strudlure of the Ahuhinc by whicli it is applied to 
the contrary Weight. If a Balance be unequally fufpended, the lorcc of the Weights licing un- 
equally applied, the lighter mav ovetweigh the heavier. So it lares with the Weight of Plealures : 
They aft one on another, and aetermine tlic Motion of the Soul, according as they arc diverlly ap- 
plied. Pleafure ought to have a greater Inliuence on the Petfon who has already a Love tor the 
Objeft which caules it, than on another who has an Averfion, or that loves oppofire Goods. Plea- 
fure Wibly determines a Perlbii who clearly knows, or vividly imagines the Advantages of Good, 
which feems tocaufc it ■, and afts feebly on the Mind of him who knows this Good but confu- 
fedly, and is diftruftful of it. Lallly, It afts with its whole Force on him wlio blindly ibllows 
all that gratifies Concupifccnce ; and perhaps will have no Eftlft on liim wlioli.is atciuir’d Ibme 
Habit of fufpending the Judgment of his Love. 

Nowfincethe ditlerent degrees of Liglir, Charity, Concupilcence, and the different degrees of 
Liberty, arc perpetually combining infinite ways, with the different degrees of aftual Plcafures i 


Grace ought to produce in us. For befides thar, there’s aij infinite Combination in the thinK con- 
curring to the Enicacy of Grace, ot die Produftion of its MefJ, tbitr.r.mW>«v«Son is not like (hat 
of moving Springs and Forces, which have always infallible and neceflary hffccls. ThtT.forc ’tis 
impolTible for any finite Mind to dilcoverwhat pafles in the Heart of Man. 

XXXVIII. But whereas 0 ’u(/ has an infinite Wildom, ’ris vilible that he cleaily knows all the 
Effefts that* can rcTult from the Mixture and Combination of all thele things i and that penetra- 
ting the Heart of Man, he infallibly difeovers even the Eflefts, which depend on an Aft, or ra- 
thtt on a ftee Conflnt of our Wills. Ncvcrthelefs I coiiiefs I cannot conceive how God can difeo- 
ver the Confcquenccs of Aftions which derive not their Infallibility Irom his abfolutc Decrees. 

But I have no Mind to infill on at the Expence of and to affirm as un- 

deaiabL Truths, Opinions tlut ate contrary to my own inward Confeioulhefs of my fdf ; or in 
fine, to fpeak to the Ears a certain Language which aftotds no clear Idea to the Mind. I know 
well tliat fuch Objeftions may be made as would be too hard forme toanfwer fatisfaftonly and 
clcatly ; But it may be thefe Objeftions are nawrally full of Oblcurity and Darknels i are founded 
on the Ignorance we are in of the Properties of our Soul. Tis trom our having (as I have clfe- ///«, 

wh.rc proved) no clear Idea of our Being, and that witat is in us, which gives way to be con-ftratmm 
quer’d by a Determ’lnauon not invincible, is abfblutely unknown to uiu_ Furthermore, il I cannot f^n.iuh. 
acar'v anfwer thefe Objeftions, I an anfwer by others, which to me leem more marble of Solu- 
ti-n ■ 1 CUP from Principles oppos’d to mine, deduce mwe harfh and unlucky Confeouences than 
r' hare prcfiim'd to follow from Liberty, fuchasi have fupposd tnus. But I engage not rfc M 


‘-vaifhareprcfiim'd to follow from Liberty, tuctiasi nave tupposa tnus. cut 1 engage not rt* sjch 
r , P irticulir^f all this, as taking no delight to walk ui the dark, and to lead others upon 
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IVhat is mant by oBing by General and Particular Wills. 

I.TT Say that God afts by General Wills when he a£ls in confe^uence of the Genera ILaws which 
■ he has cftablifli’d. For Example : I fty that God in me General Wills, when he 
JL gives me the ^nle of Pain when I am prick’d •, finice in purfuance of the General and Effica- 
cious Laws of Union of my Soul and Body which he has conftituted, he makes me fuffia 
Pain when my Body’s ill dilpos’d. 

So when a Bowl (hikes another, I lay God moves the (Iricken by a General Will, becanie 
he mwca it in ourfuance of the General and Efficacious Laws of the Communications of Moti- 
ons \ God having gcncnrtiy orcuiiwra, two Bodi^ the Motion 

(liould be difhibuted between them, according to certain Proportions j and ’tis by the Efficacy of 
that General Will, that Bodies have the force of moving one another. 

11. 1 fay, on the contrary, that God a£b by Particular Wi% when the Efficacy of his Will is 
not determin’d by fome General Law, to the producing any Efi^ Thus fuppofing Gwf (hould 
make me feel the Pain of pricking, Whilft there happ’d no Change in my Bo^, or in any Oea- 
ture whatfover, which determines him to a^ in me by fome General Law ^ 1 lay that then God 
afts by Particular Wills. 

So again fuppoflnga Body b^s to move without being ftricken by another, or without a^ 
Altera^ happening in the Will of Spirit^ or in any other Creature which determines the Effi- 
cacy of fome GeneiS Laws j I lay that God would move that Body by a Particular Will 
-Ul. According tothele D^nidons, it plainly appears, that, fo rar from denying Providence, I 
fuppoft on the oontrary, that God worits all in all tflines j that the Nature of the Heathen Philo- 
fophers is a Chimerai and diat, to fpeak prt^ly, Nature is nothing but the General Laws 
which G<^ has eftablilh’d for the Conntudlon or Prelervationof his WorL byahefimpldR wayiL 
W an A6don idwaysimifonn, cimffiuit, perleUly worthy of an iofiidte WilatxiL and an umvet£a 
Caule. But that vridrii 1 here fuppof& diough certain, (or the Reafons 1 have^ven in The Search 
after Truths is not abfolutdy needBif-to^i^t idefign to prove. For if it be %|^’(L that 
' Govlhad commttnicated<hisPll^ totlw Otim^ in fuch a manner, aa that fuauipiliu Bodies 
had a teal and trite Fence, fay which' thn m^ht a£i On our Soul, and malMiher lli#^ tt^estr 
’ ble by Pfeafu^^andBiin ^ and that Bodh^ ^^^lodon hhd in thendUves a ootaip which 

thqr 


nature GRACE, 

ca^prtfid^a/ity j tiiat thqr can communicaie it to thofe about them, and with that 

^ «fie to prove what I id fS 

•then the Efljcacy ot the concunent AQion of the General Qufe woiilST- t , ' 

^ **** Particular Oufe. God, for Inlhnce, would bi oblig’d, by thele PriS'iL 

to aftord his Concourfe to a Body at the Initanc ol CoHifion, that it mSh/eSuSc t5 
Motion toothersi w^ch is ftill to aft bv virtue of a General Law. Yet f doT Z? ui 
^tSupwfitioiu It utteriy ^Ife, as iJiave (hewn in the Third Qapter aSf sS 

^where*^^*^ ^ ^ llluftration of die lame Chapter, and 

fuppos’d, here follow the Notes by which we may difeover whether an Effect 
be produed by a General or Particular Will. an wiwt 
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MARKS by which we tnuy judge whether an Ej^e^ be produed by a 
General or Particular Will. 

• 

IV. When we fee an ElFe£l immediately produc’d after the A£lion of an OccafionlCaufe, we 
ought to Judge it produc’d by the Efficacy of a General Will. A Body moves immediately after 
the Colliuon \ the Colliiion of Bodies is the Aftion ol an Occafional Qule; Therefore this Body 
^cs by a General Will. A Stone falls on the Head of a Man, and kills him v and this Stone 
nils like all others, that is, continues its Motion almbft in Arithmetical Proportion, i, j, 7, 
p, £3^f. Which fiippos’d,,! fay it moves by the Efficacy of a General Will, or by the Laws of the 
Communications or Motioas, as is eafie to demonfttate. 

V. When we fee an E^L produc’d without the Mediation of the known Occafional Caule, 
wehaverea^ to think itpttMuc’d by a Particular Will $ fuppofing this Efl'edl be not maniftll^ 
tuutrorthy of its Caule, as 1 lhall fay hereafter. 

For Example : When a ]^y’s mov’d without being fmitten by another, there’s great Probabi- 
lity it was mov’d by a Particular Will j but yet we cannot be confident of it. For on Suppoli- 
tion of a General Law, that Bodies fhould move according to the levcral Volitions of Angels, or 
the like, ’tis vifible this Body might be put in Mdtion without ImpuLfion j the particular Will 
of fome Angel being in this cafe able to determine the Will of the general Caule to move it. 
Thus we may be often pofitive, that God a£ls by general Wills, but we caiuiot have thelik Aflit- 
lance that he a£b by psuticular Wills, even in themoft avert’d Miracles. 

VI. Since we have not a competent Knowledge of the various Combinations of Occafional 
Caulcvto difeover whethei fuch andJuchEfiefls anive in confequence of thhir Aftion \ and are 
not fufficiently Intelligent to difeover, ’lot Inftance, Whether fuch a Rain be Natural or Miiacu- 
loui produc’d by a neceflaty Confequence of the Communication of Metionsj or by aparticular 
Will i we muft judge an Eft^ is produc’d by a General Will, when ’ris vifible the Caufe did 
not propofe it fdf a particular Enel. For the Wills of Intelligences have neceflarily an End 5 ge- 
neral Wills a general End, and particular Wills a particular Delign. Nothing can be more plain 
and evident. 

For Example : Though I cannot difeover whether a Shower of Rain which falls on a Meadow, 
fails in confequence of general Laws, or' by a particular Will of God, I have rcafon to think it 
fidls by a general Will, if 1 fee it fall as well on the neighbouring Grounds, or on the Rivet 
Which bounds the Meadow, no lels than on the Meadow it lelf For if God caus’d it to rain on 
Ais Meadow by a particular Benevolence to the Owner, this Rain would not fall on the River 
m^re ’tis infignificant •, lince it could not fall there without a Caufe or Will in God which has 
needD^W fome End. _ - - 

VIL But we have ftiU more Reafen to think an Eflfe«.is produc’d by a general Will, when this 
Effeft is contrary or even uftlefi to the Dcf^, which we are uught by Faith, or Keafoii, the 

^For Eiftance : The End which God propofes in the various Senfitions he affords the Soul, in 
our taltii^ diferent Fruits^ is, that we may eat thofe which ate fit for Nourilhment. and rejeft 
the teffi I fuppofe thus : Therefore when OiwL gives a grateful Senfetion at the Inlbuit of our 
eating Poifons, or empoifon’d Fruits, he afts not in us by particular Wills. So we ought to 
conclude, fihce that agreeable Senfation is the Caufe of ourDwth, wluift the End ot God s giving 
us divetfe Senfations is to preferve our Life by a convenient Nouriftimcnt 5 for 1 once more fup- 
pofe thus. For I Ipeak only with reference to the Grace which God mes us, doubtlefs to con- 
vert us ; fo that ’tis vifible God (bowers it not on Men by particular Wffls, fince it fxttjucnily ler* - 
ders them more Culpable and Criminal : For God cannot have fo Fatal a Defign. God gives us 
not dtoefore agreeable Senfations by particular Wills, when we eat poifonous Fruits. But be- 
caufe a poifonous Fruit excites in our Brain Morions like thofe produc’d by whoKome Fruits, 
God giw us the lame Senfetions, by reafon of tlw general Laws which unite die Soul to the 

Body, that fhe might be wakeful for its Prefen-ation. 

So likew^fc Godrives not thofe who have lott aa Ann»8cnfations of Patn relating w it, but 
br a eenayt; WiB : For ’tis ufelefs to the Body of tms Man, that hik Soul fhould liiiter Pain rela- 
3ig waKn^s loft. Tis the fame cafe with Motions produc’d in the Body of a Man, in 

dw Comn^B of a Oime- ^ ’ Finally 
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Finally, fuppofiug, vre are obliged to tbiok that fan^ his Rain upcmdie Eanh,' with 
Intent to make it fittitful ^ we -cannot believe he diftriottteS: it by particular Wills, ftice 
it lalls upon the Sands, and in the Sea, as well as on flow’d Lands, and is often fo ex* 
celTivu on feeded Ground, as to extirpate the Com, and nuftiate the Labours of the Husband* 
man. 

Thus it is certain, that Rains which are ufelefs or noxious to the Fruits of the Earth, are ne* 
edfary Confcqucnces of the general Laws of the Communications of Motion^ which God has 
eftabhfh’d for the producing better Effefls in the Wwld ^ fuppofing, (which I again repeat) 
that God cannot will, by a particular Volition, that Rain fhould cauie the Barrennels ofthe 
Earth. 

Villi Laftly, When an Effeft happens which has fomething extraordinary, ’tis realbixtble to 
Ijclicve it is not produc’d by a general Will. 

Neverthelefs, ’tis impoffible to be fure of it. If, for Example, in the Proceflion of the Holy 
&crament, it rains on the Afliftants, fave on the Priefts, and thofe which carry it, we have rea* 
Ton to drink this proceeds from a particular Will of the univerfal Caufc 5 yet we cannot be cer- 
tain, becaufe an occafional intelligent Caufe may have tliis particular Deugn, and fo deterraiite 
the EfiScacy of the general l,aw to execute it. 

IX. When the preceding Marks are not fufficient for us to judge whether a certain Effea is or 
is not produc’d by a general Will we are to believe it is, if it be certain there is an Occafional 
Caufe clbUilh’d for the likeEffcas. 

For Example : We fee it rain to fome Purpofe in a Field ; we do not examine whether this 
Rain lalls or not in the great Roads, we know not whether it be noxious to the bordering Grounds^ 
nay we fuppofe it only does good, and that all the attending Circumftaaces are perfeotly accom- 
modated to the Defign for which we are obli^d to believe that God would have it rain : Never- 
thelefs, I fay that we ought to judge this Raui is produc’d by a general Will, if we knoyjr.that 
■ffCod has fctled an Occafional Caufe tor the like Effects. lor we mult not have recourfe toMira- 
cles without Neceflity. We ought to fuppole thatG<jrf a£ts herein by the fimplell waysj and 
though the Lord of the Field ought to return Thanks to God for the Bounty, yet he ought not 
to imagine it was caus’d in a miraculous manner by a particular Will. 

Tlie Otvner of the Field ought to thank God fot the Good he receives, finceGdi law and will’d 
the good EffeQ of the Rain, when he eltabijrh’d the general Laws whereof it is a nctellaiy Con* 
fequence, and that it was for the like Eflefls they were eftablifh'd. On the comrary, if the 
Rainsisre lifetimes hurtful to the Earth, as it was not to render them unfruitful, that God efta* 
blKh’d the Laws which make it rain, fince Drought fuffices to make them banen \ ’tis plain we 
ought to thank Go^ and to adore the Wifdom of his Providence, even when we do not feel the 
Eftetls of theLayvf ellablilh’d in out Favour. * 

X. But, to collude, when we cannot be certified by the Circumftances which accompany cer- 
tain Eftcefs, that there is an Occafional Caufe eihbliln’d toptoduce them, 'tis fufficient to know 
they arc very common, and relate to the principal Defign or the general Caufe, in order to iudge 
they are produc’d by a general Will. 

for Example : The ^rings which water the Surface of the Earth, are fubfervient to the prin* 
cipal Defign of G^ which is, that Men fhould not want things neceflary to Life ^ I luppofe fo. 
Befidcs, thefe Fountains are very common, therefore we. ought to conclude they are tormd by 
Iw.e Gencial Laws. For as there is much more Wifdoni in executing his Defigns Ly Simple and 
General Means, than bv Complicated and Particular, as I thii^ I have fufaiCiently prov d elf©* 
V here'. v\ e owe that Honour to God, as to believe his way of affing is general, uniform, con* 
Itaiit, aiid proportion’d td the Idea we have of an infinite Wifdom. Thefeaie iheMarksby whi^b 
w« ate to judge whether an Eifeff be produc’d by a general Will. I now come to ptdve, that God 
oeltows his Grace on Mm'.\7:BiMa>iajU.wa»>s«u«A,%kM'-y^^'C1br//F Kasbeen'^dbthiih-d theO& 
culional Cauie to determine their Efficacy. I begin by the Proofs of Holy Scripture. 

XI. St. Pau/ teaches us, That /r/us Chrift is the Head of the Church : That he conflantly 
19. infiuences it with Spirit and Life : That he forms the, Members, and animates them as the Soul 
3,. animates the Body, or, to Ipeak ftill more clearly, -the Holy Scripture reaches us two things : 1 he 

fiilt, that Jefui L'hrijl prays continually for his Members. The fccond, that his Prayers or De- 
• 42- fires are always heard. Whence I conclude, tha» he was conftituted by God the Ocofioi^l Qule 
of Grace 5 and likewife, that Grace is never given to Sinners, but through his Muns. 

The Occafional Caufes have conft^ily and readily their Elieft The Prayers and diverfe De* 
fires of Je/at Chrift, with reference to the Formation of his Body, have likewife moft confrantly 
and Ipeedily their Accomplifhment. God denies his Son nothing, as we learn from Jefut Chrili 
hiqjfelf. •. ■' j 

Occafional Cities produce not their their own Efficacy, but by die Efficacy of the 

General Cauie. Tis likewife by the Efficacy of the Power of God, that the Soul of JejifsChrft 
operates in us, and not by the Efficacy of Man’s Will. "Tis for this Kealon that St. Pail rqw^ 
fents Jtjui Lhrft as praying to his Father without Intermiflion : Foi he is oblig’d to Piay.in order 
to Obtain. . 

- Caufes have been eftabliflt'd for the determining the Efficacy of. his Ger.e’iil 

Wilis i and JtJm Ch ft, accorting to theKriptur©, has been ap[ioiiiied by Gc«f, al^hishciur- 
ictlion, to govern the Church which he had purchas’d by his Blood. For fe/us be>...n.e 
/ , the MeriTOTiOHs Cauie of ah GiacfH.by bis Sacrifice : ^r, after hts Refiare^tion, b© enued ii >0 
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toccs which he has incited tor us. Therefore he himfelf applies and diftri- 

wSd sS ta 1 tafcrt- SfShS. ^ “ "'•■"• 

♦fnl ri*!!fi after Truih^ that there is none but God who Is tlic 

true taufe and who acts 1^ his own Efficacy j and diat he communicates his Power to Creatures 
r to elteblilhi^ them Occafional Quics, tor the producing fome Effeas. I have proved, tor 

rt{?fe I ivm'? 19 produce any Morion in their Bodies, but beaufe God has 

eltablim d their Wills the Occafional Cauies of thele Motions ; I'hat Fire has no power to make 
me tcel Pam, but becaulc God has eltablifh’d the Collifion of Bodies the Occafional Caull* of the 
Uimnumaiion of Motions, and the violent Vibration of the Fibres of my Ficih the Occafional 
Uule of my Fain. I may here luppofe a Truth'which I have proved at large in the Thiid Chai- 
ter or the &cond Part of tlie Sixth Book, and in the lllullration upon the lame Chapter, and 
which thofe, lor whom it was principally written, don't conteft. Now Faith alfurcs us, that all 
rower is to jejus CbnJ}^ to form hisChurch : A// P/Kcrr n ^iven unto nc in Heaven and 
in bank. Which cannot be underftood of fefns Chrij)^ as to his Divinity ■, for as (lod he has 
never received any thing ; And therefore it is certain, that fefns L'hnli, as to his flumaniiy, is 
the Occafional Caule of Grace j luppolin^ I have well ptoved, ihot GckI only can ail on Minds, 
and that Second Qufes have no Efficacy of their own ; Whicli thofe ouglu hilf to examine who 
would underfland my Sentiments, and give ajudgment of them. 

5m. I fay farther, that no one is lantlificd but tlirough the Efficacy of the Power which God 
tas'OOTmunicated to/^yi/jCV//?, in conftituting him the Occalioiul Ciufc ol Grace. For if 
any Sinner were converted by a Grace, whereof jWitf ChrtJ} was not rlie Occafional, but oniv ihe 
Meritorious Caufe, that Sinner not receiving his New Life through the Etfir acy oi ft Jus 
woultLnot be a Member of the Body of which Je/js Chriii is the Mead j in that inmner ex-. 

J lain’a by St. Paul, by thefe Words of the Epiltle to the t.phefi.ins \ ihitl tiv muy p rota uj into 
im in allthinp viho is the Heaf even Chriji j from whom the whole body fitly join'd tojiciher, and 
. eompoQei ^hat which every Joint fupplieth, according to the efifeilita! working in the mcjluiroJ 
'every Part, maketh increafe of the ^dy unto the edifying it felf inhve ; Which Words not only 
fijr Jefi/t Chrifl is the Meritorious Cauft of all Graces } butlikewilediflinclly fignifie that Chii- 
ftians are the Members of the BckIv wheieof fefus Chriji is the Head; that 't s in li:m we in- 
aeafe and live with an entire new Life •, that 'tisby his inward Operat'oii, vr that his 

Church is loim d, and that thus he has been coiillituted by God the Ible Occalioiul C'aiule, who, 
by his leveral Dtlires and Applications, diftributes the Graces which God, as the True Qufe, 
fhowers down on Men. 

Tis on this Account St. P(7«/ fays Chriftians ate united to Jt/z/x as their Root ^ Pooled 
and built up in him. ’Tis tor the fame Keafon that Jef/M Chriji compares himfelf to a Vine, and 
his Dilciples to the Branches, rhar derive their Life from him 1 am theVinc, ye are the Bramhrs. 
On the lame Grounds St. P<w/ affirms, that Jefus Chnji lives in us, and that we live in liiini 
that we are rats’d up in our Head that our Lite is hidden with Jefus Chriji in God in a word, 
that we have already Lite Eternal in 7<yizx Chrifi. AH tlielc, and many other ExprelTions of like 
nature, clearly manitelt, that Jefus Chnji is not only the Mcrimrious, but allb the Occalioiul, 
Pfiyfical or Natural Caule of Grace s ajid that as the Soul iniotms, animates, and conlLmmates 
the Body, fo fefus Chriji ditfufes through his Members, as Occafional Caule, the Graces lie has 
merited to his Chutch by his Sacrifice. • 
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^ moil eaiiying irum, ana as anciem as me aeiigion oi /tyus cjn nc rrcaica as a aaiigc^ 
rous Novelty. 1 grant my Expreflions are novel, but that’s 'becaufe they feem to mu the fitrell of 
sU others .d^in&ly to ewlain a Truth, wltkhcanbe tout coiffUIMiyaembnllrared by Terms very 
loole ai^ general. Thele words, OccaftonsU Caufes, ^vAfiiatural Laws, leem netvlLiy to give the 
Philofophers, for whon(|J wrote this Treatife of feature and Grace, a diltinct Uiidei Handing of 
what moll Men are content to knovy contu^ly. Nt^ ExmeHions being no tairiier dangerous 
than involving Ambiguity, or breeding in tne Mind Ibme Notion •ontrary to lieligion ^ 1 do nof 
believe that Suitable Peribns, and converfant in the Theology of Sc. ?<////, will blame me lor ex- 
plaining my lelf in a. particular manner, when it only tends to make us Adore thcWildom of 
Go^ and uriftly to unite us with Jejus Chriji. 


Firft OBjBCriOK ^ ^ 

I*; 

JCIIP'TisObiefled againft what I have eftablilh’d, That neither Angels nor Saints, of the Old 
rafciment, receiv’d Grace putfuant to the Defires of the Soul of Jejus, fince that Holy Soul was 
not then in Being j and therefore, though Jefus Chrifi be the meritorious Caule of all Graces, he 
is not the Occaminal Caule which diftributes them to Men. 

As to Angds, I Anfwer, That ’tis very probable Grace wlas given them but once ; So that if we 
conto on that fide, I grant, there is nothing can oblige the Wifilom of jGod to coiiftitute 
an Occafio^Caufe for the San£lification of Angels. But if we confidcr ihcfe bleffed Spirits as 
Members of the Body whereof Jefus Chriji is the Head, oi fuRiofe them unequally fuppiied j 



ther* aU Reafon td tMvrftjr of their woceed fiom I%||r}ie Is tlto 

aicf of Angels as vm w Men, and who under, flat <;;^aa^ merited hf ^?Pa% all 
the Graces which Odd hiu his Creatures, hut has iW^tkhjBjr, appUed them by .his di|^ 
33ciircs* ' .. ... 

It being undenlaUe, that p/at Chriji, long before his Birth, or ^itioft might be die Meri- 
torious Gwfe of the Graces pven to thfe Angels, and Saints of the Old Tdbment , it ought, 
thinks, be granted, that by his Prayers He mi^t be the Occafional Caufe of the fame Graces, kw 
betore they were demanded. For indeed there is no neceflary Relation between Occafional Qui- 
lb, and the Time of Produftion of their Efti^ t and though commonly thefe ftwt of Caufts an 
Mow’d ^ their EtFefts at the Time of their Aftion, yet their Aftion being not of itfelf effia. 
cious. fince its Effiacy depends on the Will of the umVerfal Caufe, there’s noneceflity of that 
aSlualExiftence for the producing their Efteft ■* ’ ' 

For Inftance ; Suppole p/us Chriji at this prefent time Ihould defire of his Father, that fucb a 
Perfon might receive fuch a Supply of Grace, at certain Moments of his Life, that Prayer of Je- 
/us Chrjii would intaUibly determine the Efficacy of the General Will God has of laving all Mot 
in his &ni: This Perfon will receive thefe Afliftances, tliough the Prayer of p/ut ChriJl be pafs’d, 
*dnd his ^ul aftually think |)n another ihint and never think again on that which he r^uirid 
for him. But the paft Prayer of p/us Chrijt is no more prefait to his Father than a future. For 
all that muft happen in all Times, is Mually prelent to God. Thus God loving his Son, and 
knowing he fiiall nave fuch Defirek with relbeft to his Anceftors, and thole ot his own Na- 
tion 5 and likewile to tlie Angels which mull enter into the Spiritual Edifice of his Churchy 
and conftitute the Body whereof he is the Head, ought to accomplilh the Delires of his So^ 
before they were made, that the Elefl which pieadad his Nativity, and which he purchsls’d ^ 
the Merit of his &crifice, might as peculiarly belong to him as others, and that he might be theu: 
Head, as really as he Is ours. L acknowledge it is fit that Meritorious and Occafional Caufes Aould 
rather precede their Eftefls, than follow them, and that Order would have Caufes and riwr Ef- 
ft£ls exift together : For ’tis plain tliat all Merit ought to be inftantly recompenc’d, and every 
(kcalional Oufe a^ually 10 produce Its Effefl, provided nothing hinders but it maygm ought be 
done. But Grace being abfolutdy neceflary to Angels and Patriarchs^' coxAA not be ^err’d. But 
as for the Glo^ and Reward of the Saints of the Old Teftament, fince that might be deferr’d, 
’twas fit that God Ihould fufpend its Accomblilhment till p/us Chnj} Oiould alcend into Uett- 
ven, be conftituted HighPrieft over the Houfe of God, and begin to exetcife the Sovereign 
Power of Occafional Caufe of all Graces merited by his Labours upon Earth. Therefore we are 
to believe that the Patriarchs encred not Heaven^ till iixst /e/us ChriJl tlieir Head, Mediator, and 
Fore-runner. 


But though it Ihould be granted, that God had not appomted an Occafional Caufe for all the 
Graces aftorded the Angels apd Patriarchs^ I lee not bow it can be thence concluded, that 7 e/at 
Chrifl does not at prefent endue the Church with the Spirit which gives it Increafe and Lifin 
that he does not pray for it, or that his Prayers or Defires are not eneftually heard j in a word, 
that he is not the Occafional Caufe which applies to Men the Graces he has merited. I grant, if 
you’ll have it lb, that GoA betore pjus Chnji gave Grace by pMiicular Wills ; the Neceflity of 
Order requiring it : Whillt by Order, the Oaanohal Caufe could not be lb loon eftablilh'd, and 
the Elcfl were very few in Number, But now, when the Rain of Grace falls, not as hweto- 
fore on a fniall Number of Men, but is (hower’d on all the Earth, and p/us Otriji may, or 
ought, be conliliituted the Occafional Caufe of the Goods which be has mericed for his Cburthi 
what rcalbn is there to believe God works fo many Miracles as he gives us good Thoughts ? For, 
in Ihort, all that is done by particular Wills, is certainly a Miracle, as not being a Refult oi die 
General Laws he lias ordain’d, whole Efficacy are determin’d by Occafional Caules. But how Cao 
we imagine, that, m 

tion > 1 would lay, affords than all thefe Graces wbidi riiey refifl, becaule cot proportion’d to 
the a£hial Force of their Concupllcence. .g. 

Sc. John teaches us, That Cbrijhattsiecem from tM Fulnefs of p/af Chrift Graces in abnrh 
St. dance : Ft /-, fays he, the Law was gmeu by Mo/es^ m Grace and Truth tame by p/ns Chriji. 

ch. 1. 17. toj indeed, the Graces which preceded him were not comparable to thole he dilttibuted after his 
Triumph : If they were Miraculous,. we are to fuppole they were extremely rate. Even the 
Grace of the Afoftles^ before the Hoj^iritms given them, could not come in comparifonwith 
thofe they receiv’d When the- High Prieftof future Goods, having entred by his Blood into the 
Holy of holies, had obtain’d by the Force of his Prayers, and lent, through the Diguiyr of his 
Perfon, the holy Spirit, tq animate and lOT^fie his Church. The unaccountable Blindnels ot the 
/eWi tlieir grofs andcamal Notions, their fkquent Rclapfes ipto Idolatry, after lo many Mira- 
cles, fufficicntly mamfeft their difiegard %, true Goods ^ and the dilbiruednels of the Apojhes, 
before they lud received thei/o^ Gbo^, is i fenfiWe Proof of their Wcaknels. So that dbee in 
thole Days was extremely rar^ becaule our Nature in p/us ChriJl was not yet eftablilh’d the (M 
H*r. 4. cafional Caufe of Graces : Je/us Chrift was not yet fully confecrated Prielt, after the Order of 
Hcbr. 7. Melch jedech j nttt.had his father given him that Immortal aqd Glorious Lile, which is the parti- 
»«» .‘ 7 * cular CharaOer of hte Priefthood. For ’twM neceflary that p/us Grift Ihould enter fte Heavens, 
and receive the Glory and Power of Occafional Caufe of true Goods, Mtore he l|ht the holy 
Spirit^ accotdii^ to the Words of St. /oba. The holy Ghoft was not yet eiven, becaafi" that p/ai 
T<)h.itf.7.twr mt ytt/pr/ttit And aoeoiding.to others of O/yi hipafelC U isexpeditm for you 

:x thai 
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tiMt Iff \ for if I ff net-avsiy^ 'th Q!iiiforttr%Uii«t. etiki^e ki/t if I will/eiti 

himunn^. 

NovrJt cannot be iwagin’d^ ^HtChriJi^ confidet’d a& Ac Htad ot' the Clmrch^ 
is Man, Ite has obtain’d that Qplityv*^ Head and Members of a Body. tnujJ be of th^ Cinjc ni- 
tore. JeJ)is Cknfi, as Man, intercedes for Men j as Man, he lecdv^d froin God a Sovereign 
fewer over his Ourcb : For as he is God, he intercedes lioi ^ as God, he has not rccciT’d a Name, 
Which above every Name 5 bat he is equal to the bather, and abfolure Loid of all thiqgs by 
right of Generation. Thefe Truths are evident, as we are allur’d by fe/ut thrift himlbll, who 
l^s, that his Fa/her lias dven him power to judge Men, becaufe he is the Sou of Min. $0 we 
ewAt not to think, that Scripture Ex^eflioiis, whiA iruke fe/us Chrift the Author of Gwee, 
nnaf be underftood of hini, Coniider’a in ^his Divine Peribn : For if' lb, I confcl's I Ihould not 
have prov’d him the Occafional Caufe, fince he would be the True Caufe of it. But whertjas 
it is certain, that the Three ferfont of the Trinity ate equally the True Caufe of Grace, becaulc 
all the External Operations of God are common to thftm al^ i^y Proofs arc umfcuiahlc. fiiiiv; Ho- 
W Scripture fays of the 5 o/t, and not of the Father, or the tlo/y Spirit, that he is the Head of tlic 
Church •, and tliat in this Opacity he communiates Life to the confticuent Members of it. 


3; 
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XIV. Tis God who gives die Soul of fefus CImJi all the Thoughts and Motionsj relating to 
die Formation of his Myftical Body. 80 that it on one hand die Wills of /c/W Chnii, ;is 
Occafiomd or Natural Oufes, determine the Efficacy of the General Wills of God ou theorher, 
Ms God himlelf who determines the leveral Wills of JeJ'as Chrlli. And tlms it comes 10 tlie 
fame thing: For, in brief, the Volitions of /e>r tb/vji arc always conformable to thole of Ws 

I gi^ that the panicular Volitions of die Soul of fefut Chrft are always confornoablc to the 
Wills of his Father i not as if there were any pacticular Wills in the Fiiiter, wbicli anlwet to 
tbofc in die Son, and determine them < but onjiy, tiiar die VoUrions of the Son .ire alway s con- 
formld to Order in general, which is the neceflary Ruleot the Will ol tml, and of all thole who 
love hhn. For to love Order, is to love God *, *rU to will what he wills \ His to be Juft, Will% 
Regular, in our Love. The Soul of Jf/at defires to form, to the Glory of his F/z/w, the lar* 

f m, moft fufhptuous, and accomplilh ’d Temple polhble. Order demands this, fince nothing can 
e made too great for God All the fevcral Thoughts of this Soul, perpetually intent on the Exe- 
cution of its l^gn, proceed Ukewife from God, or the to which it is muted ; But its 

various Ddires are certainly the Occafional Cauie of theie various 1 houglus •, tot it thmks on 

’^^Now^hefe diverfe Defires ate fometimes entirely freei and probably the Thoughts which ex- 
cite them, do not invincibly determine the Soul of JeJut Chrift, to her felt to the Means 
of executing them. For, in brief, ’tis equally advantageous to the Dciign ot Mut d)nlK whe- 
ther it be Peter or John that caufes the Eifteft which the Regularity of liis Vyork r^unes. I is 
true, the SoHl of fefut is not indifferent in any thing tliat relates to his bathers (,lory, or tlut 
Order neceffarily demands, but is entirely ftee in all the rclfi tliere is nothuig extraneous to God, 
which invincibly determines his Love. Thus we ought not to wonder it luivc particuljr 
Wilis, though there be not the like Wills in God to determine them. , - » • 1 . • 

But let it be granted, that the Volitions of JeJits Chrift are not free, and Uiat his Light m- 
vindbly carries him to will, and to. will always in a detetmii«te manner, in the Onuiruction 0 
his Church: But it is Eternal Wifdom to which his Soul w muted, tlut i^ft 

'^''por ffie^Soul 0? fefut Chrift having “not an infinite Qitoaty of Thinking, his Notices, and 
confajuendy his Volitions, arc limitei ThetCfore his Wills muff needs be Particular fince 
thS^hange according to his diverfe Thoughts and Apoheanous: For probably the of ffut 
cm otherwU'e imploy’d in Contempla|?ig. and wftmg the infinite batisfaaions 0 the 1 rue 
Good’ methinks, ouglit not, according to; Order, deifee at onre to think on all the Oriuments 
alidBeawies he would bellow uponhisa^h, norontte different Ways 0 executing ^ kIi of 
his Defigns. For Jefut Chrift defiring to- render the (^rch worthy of the inhnite Majefty 
-of h^/b«T, would gladly perfea it with infinUc -Bauties, by .W^ysmolt conformaWe 
?o O deVHl muff tien conftantly change his Drfires j tk-re b«ng but one infinite 
Wite who can fore-fee all, and prefaile hirafctt Geneal Laws for the executing his 

Wnrid beiiw to fobfift etemallv, and to be infinitely more perfcG than tlie pre- 
fenf (hould Sffi in Ocafional auk/intelligcnt, and EnM 
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and therefore ’tii impofible but] there muftbelraperfbftions in the Wodd, and Monfters pro- 
duc’d, which are not of fach account as that the Wiidom of God (hould defeend to rcpjedjr them 
by Particular Wills, Jefus Cbrift^a^ an Intelligent Occafional Caufe, ilfuminate with 
tne Wiidom of t\k Word, aiio fulceptiMeof Particular Willi according to the. particular Exi- 
gencies of the Work he forhtB *, ’tis plain that the future World will be infinitely moreper- 
feft than the prefent, that the Church will be without Spot or Wrinkle, as we are taumt 
^ Scripture •, and that it will be a Work moft worthy of the Complacency of God him- 

To thth- ’Xis in this manner that Eternal Wifdom tenders, as I may &y, to his bather tyhat he h^ ta- 
itnt that j-Qf jjQj p«mitting him to aft by Particular Wills, he leem’d to dilable hiS Al- 

'tkr^mi- niighty Arm; But becoming incarnate, he fobrin^ it topafs, that Godafting in a manner w(^- 
and thy of him, by moft Simple and General Laws, produces a Work, wherein the moft liluminatc 
I’mers in Intelligences cannot obferve the leaft imperfeftion. 

ffeavenlji 

i' I dees mighf be known b) the Churchy the mantfold Wifdom of Gody Eph. 3. 10. 
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XV. Having demonllrated, by the Authority of Scripture, that the diverle Motions of the 
Soul of ftfM Chrifi are the Occafional Caufes which determine the Efficacy of the General Law 
of Grace, oy which God would have all Men fav’d in his Son ^ ’tis necellaw to (hew in general, 
by Rcajon^ that we are not to believe God afts in the Order of Grace by Particular Wilb. For 
though by Reafon, leparate from laitb^ it cannot ^ demonttrated, that God has conftituted the 
W ills ot Man-God the Ocafional Caufes of his Gifts 5 yet it may, without b'aith^ be (hewn, 
that he diftributes them not to Men by Particular Wills ^ and that in two manners, a priori^ and 
a pojjcrwri •, that is, by the Idea we have of God, and by the Eftc£ls ot Grace : For there is 
nothing but ferves to prove this Truth. Firft, then, tor the Proof of a priori. 

A wife Being ought to aft wifirly. God cannot deny himlelt : His Ways of afting ought to 
bear the Charafter of his Attributes. Now God knows all, and lorcfees all ; his Unuetttandiiig 
has no Bounds : Therefore his manner of afting ought to bear the Charafter of an Infinite Intelli- 
gence. But to make Choice of Occafional, and to eftablifli General Laws, foi the executing any 
work, manifefts a Knowledge infinitely more comprehenfive, than to change Volitions every mo- 
ment, or to aft by Particular Wills. Therefore God executes hisDefigns by General Laws, whofii 
Efficacy is determin’d by Occafional Caufis. Certainly there is a greater Extent ot Thought re- 
quir’d to make a Watch, whiefo according to the Rules of Mechanicks, goes regularly of it felf, 
whether it be carried about with us, or hung up, or (haken, as we pleafe, than to make one 
which can go well no longer than he that made it is continually changing fomething in it, ac- 
cording to the Situations it is put in: For when there is a meater Number ot Relations to be 
comp;ired and combined, together, there is required a greater Underftanding. An infinite Prefci- 
ence is requifitc to torefee all the Effefts which will happen in confequence ot a General Law j 
and tlierc ts nothing of all this to be tbrefeen, when the Wills are chang’d every mom.,nt. There- 
fore, to eftablifli General Laws, and to choole the moft Ample, and at the lame time the nvift 
exuberant, is a manner of afting worthy of him whofe Wifdom has no Bounds. And, on die 
coinrary, to aft by Particular Wills, (hews a ftraitned Underftand’uig, and which cannot compare 
tlie Coiifequences or Etlefts of the leaft fruitful Qufes. The fame Tmth might farther be dc- 
monlfrated a priori., by Ibme other Attributes of God, as by his Immutability j by which M.Drx 
( 'a/ tes ptoves, That every Body tends to move in a right Line, that there is always ihe lame Quan- 
tity ot theWorld. and Other Truths. But thefe Trutbjs » ffi<ari., are too ablfraft to con- 

vince the Generality of men or mC Troth xatliiJra. It is more to the Purpofe to prove it by 
the Marks I have given before, to dilfinguifh Eftefts produced by Particular Wills from thole 
winch are the necelfary Confequences of fome General Law. 

God, being infinitely Wife, neither w'lUs nor does any thing without Defign or End. But 
G;v«c falls often on Hearts fo difpos’d, as to fruftrate his Operation 5 and therefore hills not 
on ihem hy a Particular Will, but only by a rtecefTary (Confequence of General Laws, for the fame 
Keaton that Rain falls on the Sands and m the Sea, no lefs than on Seed-Grounds. 

XV f. Though God mi^ punifh Sinners, or make them more miferable than they arc, he can 
have no Defign of making them more culpable and criminal 5 which yet is an Elfeft of Grace., 
and God knows certainly, that, according to their aftual Difpofitions, the Graces he bellows 
will ha\c tliat calamitous Event. Tfibrefore Graces’ are not filed on conupr Hearts by a Parti- 
cular W ill of God, but by a necelEiry Confequence of General Laws, ellablilh’d tor the Produ- 
ftion of the beft Erfetls \ by the lame Reafon that on lome Occafions too abundant Rains cor- 
rupt and puti ine the Fruits of the Earth’, though God by hjs Geiictal WiUcaules it to rain, to 
make them thrive. 

X\ II. If God was minded that fome Lands fiiould continue barren, he need but have ceas’d to 
will that the Rain fhould water them. So if God purpos d that the Hearts of lome Sinners 
lliould remain liardned, as it would be fufficient for the Rain of Grace not to water them, he 

need 
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need but leave than to thctnfelves, and they would corrupt £ift enough. Why muft wc attri- 
bute a Particular Will to God, to make fo criid and unhappy uft of the Price ot his Son's B!oo:l ? 
But many others will fay, Gcd, in giving Grace to Sinners, has nfevet that Defign •, and this, 
doubtlcls, feems more reafoiiable. But if God gives his Grace by a Particular Will, heluis fume 
Particular Defign j and whereas Grace has that lad Efieft, God is. ftulbfated in his Expeifation, 
fince he gave It with a Defign, and that a particular one, of doing good to a Sinner, borl I'peak 
not here of the Graces, or rather Gifts, explain’d by St. ?.;«/, in the 1 2th. Chapter of liis Firft 
Epiftle to the Corinthians : l^fpeak of the Grace which God gives for the Convtrlion of him it is 
gweii to. atxi not of thofe Gifts God bellows on fome for the Profit of others v Inch as are the 
Gifts or Prophecy, of Difcetnment of Spirits, of Speaking diver fc Tongues, of Healing the 
Sick, and the like. 

XVIII. When the Rain falls in fuch excefs, that the Floods extirpate the Fruits of the Earth, 
we ought to conclude this Rain comes by a necctlary Confequcnce of the General Laws God has 
eftablim’d for better Eft'efls. Yet it is certain God may have appointed it by a Particular Will. 

- For God, for the Punilhment of Men, may will, tliat the Rains ordain'd to inundate the Earth, 
may make it banen, on fome Occafions. But it is not fo with tlie Rain of Grace, jince God 
cannot dii'penfe it witli Delign of punilhing Men, much lefs of making them more culpalle and 
criminal. Thus ’lis much more certain that the Rain of Grace lulls by GenertH Wills, than tliat 
the common Rains do fo -, yet molt Men can cafily believe, tliat Rains are the nccefluty Confe* 
Quences of the General Laws of the Communication of Motions % vvhillt thac are^ few but find 
wme Rcluftancy in believing God gives us by General Wills all thefe Motions of Graces,' whole 
we our fclves prevent. 

There's great likelihood this Difpofition of Mind naturally grows from our thinking God atls 
almoft like our lelves, and that he has on all Occafions Particular Wills for all Men, in fomeihing 
refemUing thofe Etefites we have for our Friends. For though we outwardly contlls, ih.u there 
is an infinite Difference between God’s way of afting, and our own ^ yet fince wc ordinarily 
judge of others, with relation to our felves, without confidering -, tew Petfons feriouily confuk 
the idea of an Infinitely Petfefi Being, when they would fpeak ot God. And beaule there is 
fome Air of Novelty in what I lay, it creates a fort of Pain in the Mind, wliiclj is rcafonably 
mifiruftful of what is not common and otdinaty. ^ , , . , „ 

I have a particular Honour and Eltecm lot all thofe who, in Matter of Religion, Iiuve a fecrec 
Avcrfion for all Novelties ; When this is the Motive which induces them to oppofc my Opinions, 
they give me no Offence j and whilft their Prejudices are legitimate, thoi^h they (lioiild give me 
hainous Provocations, I Ihould prelerve a Refpeft for them. For their D'.lpoiition of Mind is 
infinitely more reafonable than that of others, who tall foul upon all tliat heats the Charatlcr of 
Novelty. Neverthelels, as I believe that we are bound to love and Icarch out Truth with all 
our Strength, and communicate it to others, when we believe we have found it 1 think that, fup- 
pofing the Doftrines of Faitli undeniable, wc may, and even ought eodcavour, to confirm t' e n, 
a^nd recommend them to the Reception of all Men. I might vindicate this Dpinioii, by the Condufl 
of the Fathers, and by the Authority of St. Aujiin, who frequently exhorts to the clearDilco- 
very andUnderftaiiding of thofe Truths, which we already believe in the Obfeurity ot taitk 
But I don’t fuppole there are any fo. irrational as to find fault with my (>iiduO, however pre- 
judiced againft my Opinions. Wherefore I iiureat thofe, who will be A the Pains of reading 
what 1 have written, not to fuppole me in an Ertour, but to fufpend their Judgment, till they 
hsvc well underftood rny Opinion ^ nnd not to condemn me in Generul Terms, nor druw too 
haftily from my Principles unwarrantable Conclufions. , r . r i , n- 

In Matters fo obfeute as thofe of Grace^ the Advantage is always on the fide of the Aggreflor 
and ’tis not juft to make ufe of it to the Defendant’s Prejudice : He Ihould judge equitably, and 
without Prepofleflion compare all the Confequences deducible from the feveral Opinions, that he 
may embrace that which feems moll agreeable to the Goodnefs and Wildom of God. “‘i- 

rcaronable to condemn an Opinion unexamlrfd. Ids toiiie umiappjr COnrcquenccs, which Men ne- 
ver fail to infer from it when the Imagination is fear’d, and the Mind polfels’d with contrary 

^XK'i know for Example, that fome Perfons have laid, I make all Prayers ufelefs, and rob 
Men of the Confidence they ouglit to have in %e, in their Notions atling by Ge- 
neral WilU, we mutt not exp^ particular Supplies from Hwvcn. I confeft, if this lo e Con- 
fequence were included in my Principles, they would be falle, hereual, ai4 impious : tor we 
omtum RcJiiion, if we take from Men their due Hope and Confidence in God -, and tis partly 
on that very account I cannot admit of thofe Mens Opinions lyhichare moft oppofitc to my man- 
net of Reconciling Grace with Liberty. But fo far ate my Principles ftom leadine to Delpair, 
that on the contrary, they give the Righteous, and even Sinners, Ginfolation, in (hewing them 
theKleansof obtaining or God the things they Hand in need of. . . 

¥ot if we are Righteous, our Prayers are meritorious i and if meritorious. Order requires 
that they (hould be heard and Order being with God a Law, infinitely mote inviolable than any 
Mher elbbliflfd for the Conttruftion of his Work, he iwver fails to do what Order prf nb^s hnn. 
Therefdc the Prayers of the Righteous arc never tneffcwual j which is wrhat I have ettablilhd in 
the XlX.S«aionof the Second Difeourfe. 


But 
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But if we are Sinners, * 0 s certain out Prayers ate of theftifelves in vain 5 for God hears not 
loh 2. 1. Sinners Order will have it fo: Nevcrthelcfe we mulPnot defpalr : We have an Advocate with 
ma. 9. 1 5. the fat her Je/tts Orift tfte Kighteout. He came into the World to /ewe Sinners ; His Prayers esrt 
]o\uit.e^ 2 . fg„nantly\ni mm readily heard. Let usjray.in his Name, oraddrefs our felves to him. Our 
Prayers will IbUicItc him to form fome Deures relatii® to us •, and his Defircs are the Occafional 
Caufes which infallibly determine the General Law of Grace, by which God wills the Salvation 
of all Men in his Soa This is What I have maintain’d at large in the Second Difeourfe. Thus 
I am fo far from depriving Men of die Confidence they ought to have in God, that, on the con- 
trary, I nrecifely fhew, hy the Authority of Scripture, the way we ought to take for the obtain- 
ing oV God the Graces that we want. Therefore I pray my Readers to do me the Juftice of Era!' 
mmingmy Opinions, without Prevention 5 and lam willing they fliould afterward judge of them 
according to their Light and Knowledge. For I I'ubmit all itW Thoughts, not only to the Cen- 
fure of the Gmrch^ which has Right to make me quit them by an Authority, which I Ihall be 
ever ready to deter to ■, but alfo to the Judgments of all Particular Perlbns, by whole Admoni- 
tions 1 Ib^ll endavour to profit. 


The END. 











